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Actors and Artistes of America, Asso- 177 Paul Dullzell, 45 W. 47th St., New 
BOE. gvctvencvestwtaceweWener sense 1 York, N. Y. 
Air Line Pilots’ Association......... 1 17 David L. Behncke, 3145 W. 63rd St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
2 S 7 lle " -32 Be ° 
Asbestos Workers, International Asso- 0 — vm i Benham St 
ciation of Heat and Frost Insulators : 20 C. W. Sickles, 211 Machinists Bldg., 
GE oo-cteens 66 00b ose soeseeeececene Washington, D. C. 
(108 Irvan Cary, Room 205, 82 W. Montcalm 
| St., Detroit, Mich. 
|108 Jerry Aldred, 82 W. Montcalm St., 
Automobile Workers of America, In- J Detroit, Mich. 
ternational Union, United.......... 4 108 George B. Kiebler, c/o J. Aldred, 82 W. 
Montcalm St., Detroit, Mich. 
107 Peter G. Noll, c/o Jerry Aldred, 82 W. 
Montcalm St., Detroit, Mich. 
"218 A. A. Myrup, 2719, N. Wilton Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
217 William F. Schnitzler, 2719 N. Wilton 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
International Union of America... 4 217 Robert F. Hart, 2719 N. Wilton Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
217 Wm. McGuern, 2915 E. Cherry St., 
Seattle, Wash. 
99 William C. Birthright, 1141 N. Delaware 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
99 Patrick H. Reagan, 509 Seward St., 
- ; Rochester, N. Y. 
——_ ieee oe 98 Anton Merlino, 615 Central Ave., New 
; ni aven, Conn. 
ica, The Journeymen,..........+.-. 5 98 Charles 'T. Crane, 407 Labor Temple, 
Portland, Oreg. 
98 John B. Robinson, 5524 Miller Ave., 
Dallas, Tex. 
Bill Posters and Billers of America, 16 G. Leo Abernathy, 303 Bessemer Bldg., 
International Alliance of.......... 1 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
34 Roy Horn, 2922 W. Washington Blvd., 
uae b . 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Help- 33 Marshall W. Martin, 2417 Alexandra 
ers, International Brotherhood of... 3 Pike, Southgate, Newport, Ky. 


* Substituted for A. J. Eberhardy, 


; 


A. J. Eberhardy, 
- Cudahy, Wis. 
*Walter W. Cenerazzo. 


3869 E. Martin St., 


October 11, Sixth Day. 
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io J. A. Franklin, 522 Brotherhood Block, 
Kansas City, Kans. 
359 J. N. Davis, 6411 Washington, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
359 Harry Nacey, 147 Fourth Ave. New 
York, N. Y. 

Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders and 358 Wm, E. Walter, 504 Brotherhood Block, 
Helpers of America, International 4 358 oo City, Kans. = or 
Brotherhood of ...... SmeTNGaaNE SIO = ares J. MacGowan, 583 Brothernee 

Block, Kansas City, ans. 

358 William J. Buckley, Essex Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

358 George Nolan, 4452 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

358 Thomas Crowe, 2471 Randolph St., 

L Huntington Park, Calif. 

( 68 John B. Haggerty, 300-306 A. F. of L. 
Bldg., 901 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., 
Washington, DR. 6. 

P 2 | 68 J. B. Prewitt, 300-306 A. F. of L. Bldg., 

Bookbinders, International Brother- 3 901 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Wash- 
DEEGE ncn cevesserSeesssckeneeaese ington, a 

68 Mrs. Mary G. Morley, 406 Old South 
Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
67 John Connolly, 406 Old South Bldg., 

L Boston, Mass. 

184 John J. Mara, 246 Summer St., Boston, 
Mass. 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union....... 3 133 George W. Lawson, Labor Temple, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

(183 Daniel J. Goggin, 28 Garner Road, Dor- 
chester, Mass. 

109 William J. Bowen, 815 15th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

109 Harry C. Bates, 815 15th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

108 Al. J. Cleland, 815-823 15th St., N. W., 


Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ 
International Union of America... 


Brick and Clay Workers of America, 
The United 


Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, 
International Association 


108 
108 


A 
coo 


108 


188 
188 
18% 


187 





187 


187 


Washington, D. C. 
Thomas H. O’Donnell, 
St., Chicago, II. 
William J. Moran, care Labor Advocate, 
El Paso, Tex. 
J. Raymond Britton, 501 White St., 
Springfield, Mass. 


910 W. Monroe 


Frank Kasten, 1550 W. 95th St., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

William Tracy, 1550 W. 95th St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


P. J. Morrin, 1615 Syndicate Trust Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

J. H. Lyons, 1615 Syndicate Trust Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


J. <A. Evensen, 6104 Berenice Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Gay Borrelli, 1805 Spring Garden St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

L. L. Myers, Hamilton Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Wm. J. Reynolds, 390 Tremont St., Bos- 


ton, Mass. 
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William L. McFetridge, 130 N. Wells 
St., Chicago 6, Ill. 

William H. Cooper, Room 721, 212 W. 
Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

George Bradley, 124 W. 4th St., Suite 300, 


Building Service Employes’ Interna- Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


ee ee ee 
Se we lO 
oantkiartiarasra 


EE SEU, void ances ekvauwan cous 6 Charles Hardy, 109 Golden Gate Ave., 
San Francisco 2, Calif. 
Jess Fletcher, 1905% Third Ave., Seattle 
1, Wash. 
Walter Collins, 52 Chauncy St., Bos- 
ton 11, Mass. 
200 Felix H. Knight, 107 W. Linwood Blvd.,. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
200 Irvin Barney, 107 W. Linwood Blvd., 
Carmen of America, Brotherhood Rail- Kansas City, Mo. 
WAY cecccccccccccecsscccccscsecers 4 200° Alfred E. McCormick, 88 Hunter Ave., 
Albany, N. Y. 
= 200 Henri Vaillancourt, 4261-A Bordeaux- 
Del, Montreal, Que., Canada. 
667 Wm. L. Hutcheson, 222 E. Michigan St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
667 M. A. Hutcheson, 222 E. Michigan St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
667 Frank Duffy, 222 E. Michigan St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
667 Chas. Hanson, 130 Madison Ave., New 
: York, N. Y. 
r Carpenters and Joiners of America, 667 M. J. Sexton, 12 E. Erie St., Chicago, 
United Brotherhood of............. 9 Ill. 
667 I. E. Lane, 2118 W. 40th St., Des Moines, 
Towa. 
666 F. C. Allen, 82 W. Montcalm Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 
666 Chas. A. Coombes, 223 Webb St., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 
666 John M. Christenson, 232 Union Center 
Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
48 Wm. Schoenberg, 549 W. Randolph St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
48 Arthur J. Strunk, 3632 Detroit Ave., 
Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers’ Toledo 12, Ohio. 
International Union, United........ 47 Samuel R. Diskan, 5419 W. Locust St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
47 Toney Gallo, 549 W. Randolph St., Chi- 
cago, II. 
i . 7 i i f Room 604, Washington, D. C. 
ee 50 A. P. Bower, 705 Walnut St, Reading, 
a. 
4 ” 43 W.S. Gross, 1 W. Linwood Blvd., Kansas 


City, Mo. 

43 Harold E. Greenwald, 1740 E. 12th St., 
Room 219, Cleveland, Ohio. 

43 John Zitello, 1740 E. 12th St., Room 
219, Cleveland, Ohio. 

42 M. Minaden, 1740 E. 12th Street, Room 
219, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Cleaning and Dye House Workers, In- 
ternational Association of.......... 


Leo E. George, 4121 31st St., Mt. Rainier. 
Md. 


143 
= National Federation of Post 148 James M. Murphy, care Post Office, Bos- 
143 


ME COP Ke KGS ResereRecEd ShuCOReRE ton, Mass. 


William I. Horner, 2316 N. Wakefield 
St., Arlington, Va. 


| 
{= R. E. Van Horn, 1003 K St., N. W., 
2 
| 
: 
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Clerks, Brotherhood of Railway...... 


Clerks’ International Protective Asso- 
ciation, Retail ......cccccascscccece 


Coopers’ International Union of North 
BABMBEER occeccccccessccscscioescss 


Distillery, Rectifying and Wine Work- 
ers’ International Union....... eves 


Draftsmen’s Unions, International Fed- 
eration of Technical Engineers, Arch- 
SOOCES ARE 2. cccvccececerscoseveces 


Electrical Workers of America, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of...........+ 


Elevator Constructors, International 
Union of ...cccccccccccvcccs ocoses 


Engineers, International Union of Op- 
CE ho v0 cetig se 00500 eeuensees 
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George M. Harrison, Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks Bldg., 1015 Vine St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Phil E. Ziegler, 7th floor, Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks Bldg., Court and 
Vine St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

E. E. Longley, 150 Causeway St., Room 
728, Boston, Mass. 

Harold D. Ulrich, 150 Causeway St., 
Room 704, Boston, Mass. 


W. G. Desepte, 175 Miramar Ave., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Cc. C. Coulter, Lock Drawer 248, Lafa- 
yette, Ind. 

G. A. Sackett, 418 E. 22nd St., Pitts- 
burg, Kans. 


James J. Doyle, Park Square Bldg., 
Room 958, Boston 16, Mass. 

Gust Ladik, 1310 Porterfield St., Pitts- 
burgh 12, Pa. 


Joseph O’Neill, 216 S. Ashland Blvd., 
Chicago 7, Il. 

Sol Cilento, 401, 1417 K St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 

Mortimer Brandenburg, 250 W. 57th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Foster J. Pratt, 200 A. F. of L. Bidg., 
Washington, D. C 

J. Lawrence Raimist, 15 E. 40th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Ed. J. Brown, 1200 15th St., N. W., 
Washington, » & 

. M. Bugniazet, 1200 15th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Chas. M. Paulsen, 128 N. Wells St., 
Room 1812, Chicago, Ill. 

Walter R. Lenox, 3043 Superior Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Charles Stenger, 2931 N. 5th, Milwaukee, 


Wis. 

Carl G. Scholtz, 1222 St. Paul St., 
Baltimore, Md. 

John J. Regan, 424 Park Square Bldg., 
3oston, Mass. 


John C. MacDonald, 321 Tremont St., 
Room 10, Boston, Mass. 

F. B. Comfort, 20 W. Queen Lane, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

John Proctor, Room 204, Columbian 
~—— 416 5th St., N. W., Washington 
1, BD: C. 


William E. Maloney, 1003 K St., N. W., 
Washington 1, D. C. 

F. A. Fitzgerald, 1003 K St., N. W., 
Washington 1, D. C. 

Joseph S. Fay, Room 1519, 111 8th Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y. 

O. W. Carter, 3906 S. E. Pine St., Port- 
land 15, Oreg. 

Joseph J. Delaney, Room 1519, 111 8th 
Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 

Frank P. Converse, 216 High Ave., 

Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
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Engravers’ Union of North America, 
International Photo 


Fire Fighters, International Associa- 


tion of 


< Firemen and _ Oilers, International 
Brotherhood of ......++- Sevecccsce 
Garment Workers of America, United. 5 
| 
| ‘ 
Garment Workers’ Union, Interna- 
tional Ladies .....cccccccsececvces 
Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of 
“ the United States and Canada...... 4 
Glass Cutters’ League of America, 
WIRD cviccdcnctccocncsencdes ncoe oo 


Glass Workers’ Union, American Flint 3 


XUM 
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60 
60 
60 
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Edward J. Volz, Room 1110, 292 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17, N. Y 

Matthew Woll, 570 Lexington 
New York 22, N. Y. 

Wilfred T. Connell, 294 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Ave., 


Fred W. Baer, 207 A. F. of L. Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. 

Joseph Lehan, 29 Reed St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

John P. Redmond, 1837 N. Austin St., 
Chicago, Il. 

Vincent J. Kane, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


1534 E. 14th St., 


John F. McNamara, Room 517, Paddock 
Bldg., 101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

John Clinton, Suite 1410, 350 S. Wells 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

Joseph P. Clark, 1411 N. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

James L. Kelley, 504 Second St., White 
Bear Lake, Minn. 

George Wright, Suite 1410, 330 S. 
St., Chicago, II. 


Grand Ave., 


Wells 


Joseph P. McCurdy, 702 Bromo Seltzer 
Tower Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 

W. R. Brooks, Room 621, 45 Astor Place, 
New York, N. Y. 

A. Adamski, 547 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Anne Peterson, Room 1116, Continental 
Bidg., 408 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Geo. C. Slater, Room 905, 130 N. Wells 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


David Dubinsky, 3 W. 16th St., New 
York, N. Y. 
Luigi Antonini, 218 W. 40th St., New 


York, N. ¥. 

Isidore Nagler, 218 W. 40th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Philip Kramer, 25 La Grange St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Miss Sadie Reisch, 34 William St., 
Newark, N. J. 

Max Bluestein, 218 W. 40th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Nathan Solomon, 1766 E. 12th St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


James Maloney, Room 1531, 12 S. 12th 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

William W. Campbell, 157 Sherwood 
Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

John J. Griffin, 1800 W. North Ave., 


Baltimore, Md. 
George Baxter, 
apolis 3, Ind. 


1431 Woodlawn, Indian- 


Joseph E. Mayeur, Suite 3, 9 E. Long 
St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 


ia H. Cook, 1508 Sabra Road, Toledo, 

io. 

Clifton Vogt, Route 3, Bellaire, Ohio. 

Thomas Martin, 1218 Michigan St 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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Government Employes, American Fed- 
eration of 


International Asso- 
TRO. cccsvccces 


Granite Cutters’ 
ciation of America, 


Handbag, Luggage, Belt and Novelty 
Workers’ Union, International Ladies 


Hatters, Cap and Military Workers’ 
International Union, United........ 


Hod Carriers, Building and Common 
Laborers’ Union of America, Inter- 
national 


Hotel and Restaurant Employes‘ Inter- 
national Alliance and Bartenders’ 
International League of America... 


Jewelry Workers’ Union, International 


Lathers, International Union of Wood, 
Wire and Metal... .0..0.c0e0 KaKeee 


No. of 
Delegates 


3 


No. of votes 


of each 
Delegate 
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80 


43 


48 
48 
48 





NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


James B. Burns, 900 F St., N. W., Room 
716, Washington, D. C. 

Berniece B. Heffner, 900 F St., N. W., 
Room 716, Washington, D. C. 

John B. Murray, Pain Furniture Bldg., 
Dist. Office, Navy Dept., Boston, Mass. 

Laurence Foley, 25 School St., 

Mass. 


Quincy, 


Samuel Reinlib, 265 W. 14th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Samuel Laderman, 417 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Il. 

Joseph Levitsky, 124 N. 15th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Max Zaritsky, 245 Fifth Ave, New 
tork, N. ¥. 

Michael F. Greene, 245 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y¥. 

Israel H. Goldberg, 81 W. 37th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Max Finger, 621 Broadway, New York, 
nN. = 


Miss Nellie H. Gallagher, 6 Clifton 
Place, Danbury, Conn. 
Joseph V. Moreschi, 821 15th St., N. W., 


5th Floor, Washington, D. C. 
Joseph Marshall, 25 Taylor St., 201 
Golden Gate Bldg., San Francisco, 


Calif. 
Herbert Rivers, A. F. of L. Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

M. D. Cox, 404-407 Leland Office Bldg., 
523 E. Capital Ave., Springfield, Ill. 
Edward I. Hannah, 55 W. 42nd St., 731 
se Park Bldg., New York 18, 

tf 


Joseph B. Etchison, 414 Atlas Bldg., 8 
E. Long St., Columbus, Ohio. 

A. C. D’Andrea, 814 W. Harrison St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
John J. Falvey, 949 Little Bldg., 80 

Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Edward Flore, Bldg., Buf- 
falo 3, N. Y. 

—. Ernst, Edwards Bldg., Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio. 

Emanuel Koveleski, 90 State St., Roches- 
ter 4, N. Y. 

Chris Lane, 184 W. Canton St., Boston 


422 Sidway 


16, Mass. 

Louis Koenig, 1442 Griswold St., De- 
troit 26, Mich. 

Pauline Newman, Labor Temple, Room 


108, care Local 240, 2800 First Ave., 
Seattle 1, Wash. 


J. W. Van Hook, 681 Kip St., Los 
Angeles 14, Calif. 
Leon Williams, 551 Fifth Ave, New 


York, N. Y. 


William J. McSorley, 2605 Detroit Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Harry J. Hagen, 4759 Highland Ave., 
St. Louis 13, 0. 

Walter M. Matthews, 1322 Third Ave., 

New York 21, N. Y. 
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Ray Nickelson, 7 N. Meridian St., Room 
812, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

167 Sam Byers, 7 N. Meridian St., Room 

812, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

166 Isadore Frankel, 1239 Spring Garden St., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Laundry Workers’ International Union 3 


aon 
_ 
o 
a 


Leather Workers’ International Union, 32 Bernard G. Quinn, 826 Lafayette Bldg., 
MUNN 66 cud. sce nesctccévuecutvcves 1 Philadelphia, Pa. 
120 William C. Doherty, Room 405, A. F. of 
L. Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
120 William J. Gorman, Room 405, A. F. of 
. P ie L. Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Letter Carriers, National Association . 120 Joseph P. Considine, Letter Carrier, 
Of ceeeeeeseeeeeeecs “ee eerccerecceive 9 j Cambridge A. Station, Boston, Mass. 
120 Louis Horlbeck, 1512 Orchles St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
120 L. V. McGuigan, Letter Carrier, care 
Post Office, Tulsa, Okla. 


William J. Riehl, 450 7th Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


and Beneficial Association of the — Bruck, 1737 Howard St., Chicago, 
United States and Canada.......... 3 Jehu Blackburn, 205 W. 14th St., New 


York, N. Y. 


= - ~ 
o on a 


Lithographers’ International Protective | 
| 


180 Joseph P. Ryan, 19th Floor, 265 W. 14th 





; St., New York, N. Y. 
Longshoremen’s Association, Interna- 180 John R. Owens, 19th Floor, 265 W. 14th 
WHE. 0 660% 06 Foe Seesercccureduseuee 3 St., New York, N. Y. 
79 Harry R. Hasselgren, 265 W. 14th St., 
New York 11, N. Y. 
764 H. W. Brown, -Machinists Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
| 764 N. P. Alifas, Room 303, Machinists 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
a P warts 764 James Edgar, 58-27 60th Lane, Maspeth, 
Machinists, International Association N. Y. 
OE. edhe Gieseuhennscunetous+exeuees 6 764 John Clayton, 370 Chestnut Hill Ave., 
| Boston, Mass. 
| 764 Don Burrows, care, E. C. Davison, Ma- 
chinists Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
764 S. L. Newman, care, E. C. Davison, Ma- 
chinists Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
198 E. E. Milliman, 61 Putnam Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. 
198 J. J. Farnan, 1202 Belmont, South Bend, 
Ind. 
9§ . 2w kes 5 i ° 
Maintenance of Way Employes, Broth- _ eis eee 500 Plaza Bidg., Ottawa 
erhoud Of ....6.:eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 6 197 John F. Towle, Room 209, 457 Stuart St., 


Boston, Mass. 

197 George H. Davis, 711 Scott Blvd., Cov- 
ington, Ky. 

197 +o. 401 E. 26th St., Brooklyn, 
. we 


William McCarthy, Room 306, 815 15th 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

24 John J. Conway, Suffolk Apartments, 

1415 Clearview St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Marble, Slate and Stone Polishers, 
Rubbers and Sawyers, Tile and Mar- 
ble Setters Helpers and Terrazzo « 
Helpers, International Association of 2 


co 
rt 
~ 


30 John J. Scully, Room 1104-5, 15 Moore 
St., New York 4, N. Y. 


Masters, Mates and Pilots of America, 
National Organization ............ 1 


XUM 
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a 
| 
| (162 E. W. Jimerson, 160 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
162 Patrick E. Gorman, 160 N. La Salle St., 
Res Chicago, IIl. 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of J 162 te Tea 712 Concord St., St. 
North America, Amalgamated....... 6 | 162 John J. Walsh, Pearl River, N. Y. 
162 M. S. Maxwell, 3012 16th St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 
161 Joseph Belsky, 37 Union Square West, 
Be New York, N. Y. 
63 Robert Byron, 642 Transportation Bldg., 
3 btn ae D. C. . 
|} 63 James J. Ryan, 113 S. Ashland Blvd., 
Metal Workers’ International Associa- } Chicago, Tl. a 
PG EONS. 4.06sbcn OHaheede 6ankeweens 4 4 62 James T. Moriarty, 473 State House, 
Boston, Mass. 
62 James W. Close, 620 South Ashland Blvd., 
L Chicago, Ill. Ta 
‘a nn san i 
Mine Workers aa America, Siti 175 — 506 So. 6th St., Spring 
tional Union Progressive............ 2 < 175 John Marchiando, 506 So.’ 6th St., Spring- 
field, Ill. 
R 
(124 Harry Stevenson, Lock Box 688, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
124 Alfred Yoder, 1323 Moss St., Reading, Pa. 
Molders and Foundry Workers’ Union J124 Louis Haeffele, 1332 Bowman Ave., Cin- 
of North America, International.... 5 cinnati 8, Ohio ; 
124 Henry Rosendale, 2035 Locust St., 
[ Quincy, Ill. 
123 William Burke, 84 Lux St., Rochester, 
"167 James C. Petrillo, 570 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
167 Joseph N. Weber, 621 Alta Drive, Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif. 
| 167 C. L. Bagley, 900 Continental Bldg., 408 
} . ae M . ae te 
Musicians, American Federation of.... 6 \ 167 ame i ane es Rg 
Bergen, N. J. 
166 Vincent Castronovo, 123 Sutton St., Prov- 
idence, R. I. 
166 Frank B. Field, 45 Lincoln Ave., South 
7 Norwalk, Conn. 
(222 L. P. Lindelof, Painters and Decorators 
Bldg., Lafayette, Ind. 
222 L. M. Raftery, Painters and Decorators 
Bldg., Lafayette, Ind. 
221 James P. Meehan, 84 Towerhill, Law- 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhang- rence, Mass. 
ers of America, Brotherhood of.... 6 221 Christian M. Madsen, 3209 Evergreen 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
221 Pete Yablonski, 272 Peshine Ave., New- ~ 
ark, N. J. 
221 George Meyers, 100 No. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
88 Arthur Huggins, 30 Sheridan Ave., Al- 
bany 1, N. Y. 
Paper Makers, International Brother- 87 Joseph Addy, 30 Sheridan Ave., Albany 
ee ee ae eer 3 i, N. ¥. 
87 Ernest B. Lambton, 30 Sheridan Ave., 
Albany 1, N. Y. 
Pattern Makers’ League of North 107 George Q. Lynch, 311 Machinists Bldg., 


Washington, D. C. 
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Plasterers’ International Association of 
the United States and Canada, Oper- 
GRIEVE oc vcscvccccccccresccccvesccccs 


Plumbers and Steam Fitters of the 
United States and Canada.......... 


Polishers, Buffers, Platers and Help- 
ers’ International Union, Metal..... 


Porters, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car.. 


Potters, National Brotherhood of Oper- 
REEVE ec cccvcccvccesccestsesencecece 


Printers, Die Stampers and Engravers’ 
Union of North America, Interna- 
tional Plate ...cccccccccccccccceess 


Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union of North America, Interna- 
GIO ccdcccccccssesescccocnccecese 


Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
of the United States and Canada, 
International Brotherhood of....... 


* Substituted for James M. Duffy, 





c-~* 
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NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


John E. Rooney, 200 Fidelity Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Michael J. McDonough, 200 Fidelity 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

John J. Hauck, 3409 St. Vincent St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Francis O’Toole, 165 La Salle St., West 
Roxbury, Mass. 


Martin P. Durkin, Machinists Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

Edward J. Hillock, Machinists Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

George Meany, A. F. of L. Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

William J. McLaughlin, 568 Atlantic 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Charles M. Rau, 408 So. Leavitt St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Robert Lynch, 269 Central Ave., Jersey 
City, N. J. 


Ray Kelsay, 48 Blymyer Bldg., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


A. Philip Randolph, Room 301, 217 W. 
125th St., New York, N. Y. 

Milton P. Webster, 4231 So. Michigan 
St., Chicago, IIL. 


James M. Duffy, Box 6, East Liverpool, 
Ohio. 

Charles F. Jordan, 176 E. Virginia Ave., 
Sebring, Ohio. 

James T. Slaven, R. D. 1, East Liver- 
pool, Ohio. 

George Pace, 6111 Pacific Blvd., Hunt- 
ington Park, Calif. 

*E. L. Wheatley. 


James Mowatt, 3709 Quincy St., Brent- 
wood, Md. 


George L. Berry, Pressmen’s Home, Tenn. 

Anthony J. DeAndrade, 42 United Press 
Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

Stephen W. Fardy, 42 United Press 
Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

Bertram W. Kohl, 51 Montebello Road, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Walter F. McLoughlin, Suite 31, 150 St. 
Botolph St., Boston, Mass. 


John P. Burke, Drawer 30, Fort Ed- 

ward, N. Y. 

Herbert W. Sullivan, 88 Brandon Road, 
Worcester, Mass. 

James S. Killen, P. O. Box 31, Route 6, 
Olympia, Wash. 

Samuel, Ashton, 526 Dawson St., Port 
Arthur, Ont., Canada. 

Elmer P. Meinz, 1955 University Ave., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


October 13, Eighth Day. 
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165 Edward McMorrow, 260 E. Vernor High- 
way, Detroit, Mich. 
165 Joseph J. Kehoe, 1608 Van Buren St., 
Room 215, Chicago 12, IIl. 
; 2 }165 William L. Robinson, 59 Mount Vernon 
Railway Employes of America, Amal- St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
gamated Association of Street and — ,165 Andrew D. Wigstrom, 1153 Blair Ave., 
PENNS oe v6.50. 040'6.0:654R00000605-5:00 6 St. Paul, Minn. 
|164 Robert Arnott, 457 St. Johns Road, 
| Toronto 9, Ont., Canada. 
|164 Arthur Seward, 229 Hickory Ave., Tena- 
| fly, N. J. 
55 C. M. Harvey, 507 A. F. of L. Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. 
565 J. L. Reilly, 507 A. F. of L. Bidg., 
‘: le Washington, D. C. 
Railway Mail Association............ 4 54 William A. Taylor, 10-01 Fair Lawn 
Ave., Fair Lawn, N. J. 
54 Patrick Leonard, 71 Hampstead Road, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Roofers, Damp and Waterproof Work . ag ove 9 Sanne, 3335 Portola Ave., 
eh ees : a. Ts. ittsburgh, Pa. 
a a 35 J. M. Gavlak, 1703 Terminal Tower, 
an a Pere ri errr errr 2 l Cleveland, Ohio. 
100 Harry Lundeberg, 402-404 Lumbermen’s 
Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Seafarers’ International Union of 100 Patrick McHugh, 62 Hall Ave., Water- 
ee rere ee er 3 town, Mass. 
100 John Mogan, 56 Templeton St., Dor- 
chester, Mass. 
Special Delivery Messengers, The Na- 9 George L. Warfel, 301 First St., S. E., 
tional Association of............... 1 Washington 3, D. C. 
84 Richard F. Walsh, 630 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 
84 Louis Krouse, 630 Fifth Ave., New York, 
Stage Employes and Moving Picture BN. ¥. 
Machine Operators of the United 84 Thomas V. Green, 210 Richelieu Terrace, 
States and Canada, International Newark 2, N. J. 
Alliance of Theatrical.............. 5 84 E. J. Brock, 760 Hippodrome Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
84 Michael J. Mongovan, 334 University 
Ave., Rochester 7, N. Y. 
f 180 Arnold S. Zander, 448 W. Washington 
State, County and Municipal Employes, d Ave., Madison, Wis. ss 
American Federation of............ 2 180 Gordon W. Chapman, 448 W. Washing- 
ton Ave., Madison, Wis. 
{ 30 Leo J. Buckley, Room 1206, 475 Fifth 
| Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union { 29 Joseph L. O'Neil, 752 Old South Bldg., 
of North America, International.... 3 | Boston, Mass. 
; 29 Charles Sinnigen, Bible House, 45 Astor 
. Place, New York, N. Y 
Stone Cutters’ Association of North 19 Paul A. Givens, 324 Insurance Bldg., 8 
America, Journeymen............0+ 1 East Market St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
40 Edw. W. Kaiser, Rooms 203-205, 2806 
™ . : No. Grand Ave., St. Louis 7, Mo. 
Stove Mounters’ International Union.. 2 40 John Surman, Jr. 321 East’ Mulberry 
St., Kokomo, Ind. 
Setichmnen’s Union of North America 1 88 John Lundergan, Imperial Hotel, 92nd 





and Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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58 Joseph F. Landis, 967 Elbon Road, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 
57 ~_ R. ——— 506 S. Wabash Ave., 
ie : icago, Ill. 
Teachers, American Federation of.... 4 67 Miss Selma M. Borchardt, 1741 Park 
Road, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
57 John M. Fewkes, 10525 S. Prospect 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
1005 Daniel J. Tobin, 222 E. Michigan St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
1005 John M. Gillespie, 222 E. Michigan St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 1005 Frank W. Brewster, 552 Denny Way, 
and Helpers of America, Interna- Seattle, Wash. 
tional Brotherhood of............+. 6 1005 John O’Rourke, 265 W. 14th St., New 
York, N. Y. 
1005 Robert Lester, 720 Fifth St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
a 1004 John O’Brien, 4217 So. Halsted St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Louis, Mo. 
150 E. J. Manion, 106 Palisades Ave., Santa 
Monica, Calif. 


150 V. O. Gardner, 3673 W. Pine Blvd., St. 
Telegraphers, The Order of Railroad.. 2 


36. W. L. Allen, 5913 Georgia Ave., N. W., 

Telegraphers’ Union of North Amer- Washington 11, D. C. 

ica, The Commercial.............+ 3 36 Arthur Markel, 2127 California St., N. 
‘ W., Washington, D. C. 

85 Hugh C. McKenny, 5913 Georgia Ave., 


N. W., Washington 11, D. C. 


82 Francis J. Gorman, 306 Machinists Bldg., 
Washington 1, D. C. 
82 Lloyd Klenert, 306 Machinists Bldg., 
Washington 1, D. C. 
82 William E. G. Batty, Room 3, Vera 
Bldg., New Bedford, Mass. 
81 Joseph Sylvia, 603 Bible House, 45 Astor 
Place, New York, N. Y. 
81 Philip Salem, Room 4, 575A Essex St., 
Lawrence, Mass. 


Textile Workers of America, United.. 5 


105 R. G. Powell, 806-808 Realty Bldg., Louis- 


kers’ Int ti 1 i 2 ville, Ky. 
TERED Tee SON Tee 105 Elmer D. Keen, 806 Realty Bldg., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
80 Sal B. Hoffmann, 2812 No. Broad S&t., 
Upholsterers’ International Union of Philadelphia, Pa. 
North Amerie cccccccccccccccscecs 2 80 Alfred Rota, 610 So. Ashland Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Wall Paper Craftsmen and Workers 
of North America, United......... 1 31 Ree Heinl, 710 E. 84th St., Chicago, 
a Building and Construction Trades De- : 
MAPMOEE coctevecsiccceesee eieeene 1 1 Richard J. Gray, 501 A. F. of L. Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 
Metal Trades Department.......... oe! 3 1 John P. Frey, 402 A. F. of L. Bldg., 
Washington, D. C 
Railroad Employes’ Department...... 1 1 B. M. Jewell, 936 N. Michigan Ave., 4th 
Floor, Chicago, IIl. 
Union Label Trades Department..... 1 1 I. M. Ornburn, A. F. of L. Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Alabama State Federation of Labor.. 1 1 John L. Busby, 600 Lyric Bldg., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 
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Arizona State Federation of Labor.. 1 1 William A. Gray, 302 W. Washington St., 
Phenix, Ariz. 
California State Federation of Labor.. 1 C. J. Haggerty, 2450 McCready Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Colorado State Federation of Labor.. 1 George W. Brayfield, 312 Insurance Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. 
Connecticut State Federation of Labor 1 John J. Egan, 76 Overland Ave., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 
Georgia State Federation of Labor... 1 William Van Houten, 170 Fifth St., N. 
W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Idaho State Federation of Labor..... 1 Aug. Rosqvist, Box 249, Pocatello, Idaho. 
Illinois State Federation of Labor... 1 Reuben G. Soderstrom, 503 Security 
Bldg., Springfield, Il. 
Indiana State Federation of Labor.... 1 Cari H. Mullen, 701 Peoples Bank Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Iowa State Federation of Labor...... 1 A. A. Couch, 612 Paramount Bldg., Des 
Moines, Iowa. : 
Kansas State Federation of Labor.... 1 William C. Fox, 412 No. Market St., 
Wichita, Kans. 
Louisiana State Federation of Labor.. 1 Robert L. Soule, 627 North St., New 
Orleans, La. 
Maine State Federation of Labor..... 1 Benjamin J. Dorsky, 36 Pier St., Bangor, 
Me. - 
Maryland-District of Columbia State 
Pederation GF Labor... ..ccccsescsecse 1 Frank Clark Ellis, 1222 St. Paul St., 
Baltimore, Md. 
Massachusetts State Federation of 
Se - Souk vise <aueman hae okenes 1 Thomas E. Wilkinson, 11 Beacon St., 
Room 801, Boston, Mass. 
Michigan State Federation of Labor.. 1 John Reid, 306 Bauch Bldg., Lansing, 
Mich. 
Minnesota State Federation of Labor 1 R- A. Olson, Labor Temple, St. Paul 2, 
Minn. 
Missouri State Federation of Labor.. 1 Perrin D. McElroy, 101 E. Armour Blvd., 
Kansas City 2, Mo. 
Montana State Federation of Labor.. 1 James D. Graham, Room 17, Montana 
Bldg, Helena, Mont. 
Nebraska State Federation of Labor.. 1 George F. Williams, 2813 Arlington St., 
: Lincoln, Nebr. 
New Hampshire State Federation of 
Labor ...+.. Sea keebaeeaeseakecnew> 1 Ambrose E. Breen, Henry Law Ave., 
Dover, N. H. 
New Jersey State Federation of Labor 1 Louis P. Marciante, 509 Parkway Ave., 
Trenton, N. J. 
New York State Federation of Labor. 1 Thomas A. Murray, 265 W. 14th St., 
s . Room 902, New York 11, N. Y. 
North Carolina State Federation of 
 -Rescecas don bebe ceaslenssaeen 1 C. A. Fink, P. O. Box 522, Spencer, 
N. C. 
Ohio State Federation of Labor....... 1 Phil Hannah, 405 Atlas Bldg., 9 E. Long 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Oklahoma State Federation of Labor 1 


©. 2 Vinall, 114 S. Boulder St., Tulsa, 


kla, 
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Oregon State Federation of Labor... 1 1 D. E. Nickerson, 506 Labor Temple, 
Portland 4, Oreg. 
Pennsylvania State Federation of 
BOD -56d6eee0ee ac ueo0heescseeens 1 1 James L. McDevitt, 430 N rth St., Har- 
risburg, Pa.* 
Puerto Rico Free Federation of Work- 
REE 6.56 KeabeveccrceanenceRecens 1 ‘Prudencio Rivera Martinez, 13 McKinley 
St., Miramar, Santurce, Puerto Rico. 
Rhode Island State Federation of } 
EARP scccccee UEKceceRUnGavesreucs 1 1 Elizabeth M. Cahir, 3 Dixon St., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
South Carelina State Federation of 
ee eee ee elscaveecescanawhed 1 1 Walter P. Hooker, 65 Hassel St., 
Charleston, S. C. 
Tennessee State Federation of Labor. 1 1 Lev. G. Loring, Labor Temple, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 
Texas State Federation of Labor..... 1 1 Harry W. Acreman, 717 Littlefield Bldg., 
Austin, Tex. 
Vermont State Federation of Labor.. 1 1 Max _ 100 South §&t., Benning- 
ton, Vt. 
Virginia State Federation of Labor.. 1 1 Ernest J. Shave, 219 Mallory Ave., 
Hampton, Va. 
Washington State Federation of Labor 1 1 James A. Taylor, 619 Lyon Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash. 
West Virginia State Federation of 
RE éuwcrakestecunaendisanenuuua 1 1 Thomas Cairns, 307-8 Dominion Bldg., 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Wisconsin State Federation of Labor. 1 1 Wm. Nagorsne, 1012 N. 3rd St., Mil- 
waukee 3, Wis. 
Wyoming State Federation of Labor.. 1 1 Martin Cahill, Lock Drawer 892, Chey- 
enne, Wyo. 
Akron, Ohio, Summit County Trades 
and Labor Assembly..........seees 1 1 K. D. Statler, 230 W. Center St., Akron, 
Ohio. 
Alexandria, Va., Central Labor Union 1 1 Willy Arnheim, 1702 N. Troy St., Apt. 
833, Arlington, Va. 
Allentown, Pa., Central Trades and 
ee er er 1 1 Joseph A. Ruccio, 126 N. 6th St., Allen- 
town, Pa. 
Altoona, Pa., Blair County Central 
DP SA wad nicenpecnoconteee ae 1 1 Thomas V. Bowen, 714 E. Grant Ave., 
Altoona, Pa. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Trades Council.... 1 1 Redmond M. Burr, 320 S. 5th Ave., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 
Atlanta, Ga., Federation of Trades.. 1 1 Albert W. Gossett, 416 Hurt Bldg., At- 
janta 3, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md., Federation of Labor.. 1 1 Harry Cohen, 39 South St., Baltimore, 
Md. 
Barberton, Ohio, Central Labor Union 1 1 F. B. Gerhart, Box 101, Barberton, Ohio. 
Baton Rouge, La., Central Trades and 
EMNOP COORG koscscsccccscesiocnys 1 1 Perry A. Turner, 109 S. 18th St., Baton 
Rouge 11, La. 
3attle Creek and Calhoun County, 
Mich., Federation of Labor........ 1 1 a 135 Walters St., Battle Creek, 
ich. 
Bergen County, N. J., Trades and 7 
Labor Council ........ Suehecacednns 1 1 Lawrence McGinley, Beech St., Hacken- 
sack, N. J. 
Birmingham, Ala., Trades Council.... 1 1 Ted Williams, P. O. Box 1426, Birming- 


ham 1, Ala. 
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Bloomington, Ind., Federation of 
eS eee ee peenerdeesecsnes 1 1 Paul Campbell, 403 W. 5th St., Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 

Blue Island, Ill., Central Labor Union 1 1 John J. McCartin, 6831 S. Damen Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Bogalusa, La., Central Labor Union... 1 1 Al. Morin, 322 Columbia St., Bogalusa, 
La. 

i t b ion.. 1 

Becton, Hines, Conlon Laker Wane 1 John J. Kearney, 184 W. Canton St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Bradford, Pa., Trades Assembly...... 1 1 Martin C. McIntyre, care A. P. Ander- 
son, 129 Interstate Parkway, Brad- 
ford, Pa. 

i . Central Labo 

ee 1 Peter Benard, 1836 E. Main St., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Brockton, Mass., Central Labor Union. 1 1 Oscar R. Pratt, 582 N. Cary St., Brock- 
ton 14, Mass. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Federation of Labor... 1 1 Robert A. Smith, 310 ‘White Bldg., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cambridge, Mass., Central Labor 

RM: 1 eke a iakde snes caesa wae wrs 1 1 Howard H. Litchfield, 91 Everett St.. 
Arlington, Mass. 
Charleston, W. Va., Kanawha Valley 
Central Labor Union.............+.. 1 1 Frank W. Snyder, 362 Fairview Drive, 
Charleston, W. Va: 

Chicago, Ill., Federation of Labor..... 1 1 Richard B. Erwin, 9409 S. Loomis St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Central Labor Union 1 1 John J. Hurst, 1739 Northcutt Ave., 
Cincinnati 29, Ohio. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Federation of Labor. 1 1 Thomas A. Lenehan, 1248 Walnut Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Coconino County, Ariz., Central Labor 

SPIEL s.0.0'0'5.0-40-0'b.016.09:446.9:0i000.40865 1 1 Wm. H. Browne, 6 N. San Francisco 
St., Flagstaff, Ariz. 

Coeur d’Alene and Vicinity, Idaho, 

Central Labor Council............. 1 1 A. W. Galipeau, 1402 Coeur d’Alene Ave., 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 

Columbia, S. C., Federation of Trades 1 1 Claud R. Boland, 5307 Holmes Ave., 
College Place, Columbia, S. C. 

Council Bluffs, Iowa, Central Labor 

NO Woe sce is oannessteuesn ss sues 1 1 Gordon E. Beck, 2640 Avenue D, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. 

Dayton, Ohio, Central Labor Union.. 1 1 John E. Breidenbach, 202 S. Ludlow St., 

Denver, Colo., Trades and Labor As- Dayton, Ohio. 

BED. catiecuceund b005600665550 0 aa 1 1 R. L. Voorhees, 1356 Bannock St., Den- 

. ver, Colo. 
Des Moine, Iowa, Trades and Labor 
BAR ccccccocccecccsecesecucss 1 1 Jas. W. Soutter, 1367 E. 14th St., Des 
. Moines, Iowa. 
i ich., d- 

i t 1 Frank X. Martel, 82 W. Montcalm St., 
Detroit 1, Mich. 

Easton, Pa., Central Labor Union.... 1 1 Stewart A. Seifert, P. O. Box 407, or 
1322 Washington St., Easton, Pa. 

El Centro, Calif., Imperial Valley Cen- . 

— ee ee 1 1 Kenneth G. Bitter, c/o Cornelius T. Han- 
sen, Labor Temple, 897 Main St., El 
Centro, Calif. 

Elizabeth, N. J., Trades Council...... 1 George F. Cushing, 639 Salem Ave., 





Elizabeth, N. J. 
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Fall River, Mass., Central Labor Union 1 1 George H. Cottell, 894 High St., Fall 
River, Mass. 
ith, Ark., Central Trades 
“ea arcane 3 1 A. U. Debrucque, 2200 N. 9th St., Fort 
Smith, Ark. 
ia, Ohio, Central Trades Coun- 
Tn” Beer eet ee 7 gkaebecee a 1 1 Harry Stoneberger, 218 Potter St., Fos- 
toria, Ohio. 
Galveston, Tex., Labor Council...... 1 1 B. A. Gritta, Box 327, Galveston, Tex. 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada, Trades and 
Taker Oeunell ...... wee 1 1 Ed. L. Moore, 110 Catharine St., S., 
Hamilton, Ont., Can. 
. *John F. Cauley. 
i , Il, Trad d Lak 
ee 1 George Heine, 422 W. South St., Harris- 
¥ burg, Ill. 
Harrisburg, Pa., Central Labor Union. 1 1 Michael Johnson, 8 S. 4th St., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn., Central Labor Union 1 1 William A. Scott, 244 Fairfield Ave., 
Hartford, i 
Hattiesburg, Miss., Central Labor eaten, Come 
MPL ka On bea hoewke tvasavawceseus 1 1 H. W. De Witt, P. O. Box 706, Hatties- 
burg, Miss. 
Haverhill, Mass., Central Labor Union 1 1 John H. Gillis, 48 Merrimac St., Haver- 
hill, Mass. 
Holyoke, Mass., Central Labor Union.. 1 1 Francis M. Curran, 100 St. James Ave., 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Hudson County, N. J., Central Labor 
MEE {Gos6e 2 bs eee Retauneanktetee 1 1 Joseph G. Quinn, 217 44th St., Union 
City, N. J. 
Hutchinson, Kans., Central Labor 
WE kn ce wacinwds tocseresidccees 1 1 M. A. Fitzgerald, 504% N. Main St., 
Hutchinson, Kans. 
Joliet, Ill., Will County Central Trades 
Pe ee ere cre 1 1 Tony Augustino, 508 N. Chicago St., 
Joliet, Ill. 
Kalamazoo, Mich, Trades and Labor 
MIELE. -Uasanteved tint achs ecuaueces 1 1 Florence H. Bailey, 206 Capital Theatre 
Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas City, Kans., Central Labor 
ME. Seccduacadestdeceeetwecnvaue 1 1 Roy R. Graham, 2233 Russell St., Kansas 
City, Kans. 
Kansas City, Mo., Industrial Council.. 1 1 Hugh S. O’Neill, 101 E. Armour Blvd., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Kensington, Ill., Calumet Joint Labor 
ED. au CAC ec ded ecererenwoneeees 1 1 Jeff O. Johnson, 11014 Lowe Ave., Chi- 
eo « cago, Ill 
Kenton and Campbell Counties, Ky., 
Trades and Labor Assembly........ 1 1 Peter Doll, 39 W. McMicker Ave., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
Kingsport, Greeneville and Vicinity 
Tenn., Central Labor Union....... 1 1 ~~ Hicks, P. O. Box 408, Kingsport, 
enn. 
Kingston, N. Y., Central Trades and 
rare 1 1 George E. Yerry, Jr., 133 Highland Ave., 
Kingston, N. Y. 
Knox-ille, Tenn., Central Labor Union 1 1 John L. Essary, 311 Morgan St., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 
take County, Ind., Central Labor 
i re iis CREM Us Kod.uen wee 1 1 Edward J. Dwyer, 3 Ruth St., Ham- 


mond, Ind. 


* Substituted for Ed. L. Moore, October 12, Seventh Day. 
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Lawrence, Mass., Central Labor Union 


Lincoln, Nebr., Central Labor Union. 


Seach, Calif., Central Labor 


Los Angeles, Calif., Los Angeles 
County Central Labor Council...... 


Long 
Union 


Lowell, Mass., Central Labor Union.. 


Lynn, Mass., Central Labor Union... 
Malden, and Vicinity, Mass., Central 
Labor Union ...ccccccccccccccccce 


Marauette, Mich., Central Labor Union 


Memphis, 
Council 


Tenn., Trades and Labor 


Meriden, Conn., Central Labor Union. 


Miami, Fla., Central Labor Union..... 
Michigan City, Ind., Central Labor 
TIMER: 56a nan desde cecveee ee areeeeiee 
Milwaukee, Wis., Federated Trades 
CRT 4.6 -0'6-0:06 0806040076400 40'0 5064 
Moberly, Mo., Trades and Labor As- 
DOE «£06050 66.5650 0 0b bs ceens ccawe 


Mobile, Ala., Central Trades Council.. 


Montreal, Que., Canada, Trades and 
Embor Gommedl o.ccscviccervvcvevecs 
Nampa, Idaho, Trades and Labor 
Gemmell coccccdcccvcccvcsccccccscce 


Central Labor Union.. 


Nassau and Suffolk Counties, N. Y., 
Central Trades and Labor Council.. 


Nashua, N. H., 


Newark, N. J., Essex Trades Council 
New Bedford, Mass., Central Labor 
OND 66 0605.6 566.000 0 we 0:69 e010 O08 
New Haven, Conn., Central Labor 
nS Pre Trrry Terr rr re re 
New London, Conn., Central Labor 
SE. nso 0 05:04 6b 650 bebe ee OO 55-0006 


New Orleans, La., Central Trades and 
Labor Council 
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a 
1 1 Timothy H. O’Neil, 29 Oregon Ave., 
Lawrence, Mass. 
1 1 Lee Chapman, 3420 Washington St., 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
1 1 Richard J. Seltzer, 1347 American Ave., 
Long Beach, Calif. 
1 1 J. W. Buzzell, Labor Temple, 540 Maple 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
1 1 Sidney E. Le Bow, 38 Highland Ave., 
Lowell, Mass. 
1 1 Leo F. Barber, 9 Shirley Road, Lynn, 
Mass. 
1 1 Jack Halpern, 888 Washington St., Bos- 
ton 9, Mass. 
1 1 Dexter D. Clark, Box 605, Marquette, 
Mich. 
1 1 Ray F. Brown, 1005 Calloway Ave., 
Memphis, Tenn. 
1 1 Henry J. Burke, 47 Webster St., Meriden, 
Conn. 
1 1 Walter Hoyt, P. O. Box 106, Miami, Fla. 
1 1 Michael Joseph, 225 W. Michigan St., 
Michigan City, Ind. 
1 1 F. H. Ranney, 1012 N. 8rd St., Room 
518, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
1 1 Chester Maxey, 114 W. Carpenter St., 
Moberly, Mo. 
1 1 M. W. Miller, 72% St. Michael St., 
Mobile 11, Ala. 
1 1 Paul Fournier, 1440 Bleury St., Montreal, 
Que., Canada. 
1 1 F. L. Kirtley, 507 11th Ave., S., Nampa, 
Idaho. 
1 1 John D. Dugan, 31 Fletcher St., Nashua, 
= ae 
1 1 William C. De Koning, Labor Lyceum, 
Front St., Hempstead, Uniondale, L. 1., 
WN. %. 
1 1 Jacob C. Baer, 6 Henry Place, Maple- 
wood, N. 
1 1 Seraphin P. Jason, 129 Union St., New 
Bedford, Mass. 
1 1 Harold V. Feinmark, 137 Goffe St., New 
Haven, Conn. 
1 1 Edwin Rice, Maple Ave., Montville, Conn. 
1 1 Steve Quarles, 621 North St., New 








Orleans, La. 
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Newport, R. I., Central Labor Union 1 

New York, N. Y., Central Trades and 

Labor Council of Greater New York 

GONE WUE shi dccvcaccéiecécue 1 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., Trades and 

EMUOP COURS cccccccccvcccccoeses 1 
Norwalk, Conn., Central Labor Union 1 
Norwood, Mass., Central Labor Union 1 
Omaha, Nebr., Central Labor Union... 1 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada, Allied Trades 

and Labor Association............. 1 
Pasadena-San Gabriel Valley, Calif., 

Central Labor Council.............. 1 
Pasco-Kennewick, Wash., Central La- 

et END: Sccdoctawescécedessesaus 1 
Pawtucket, R. I., Central Labor Union 1 
Philadelphia, Pa., Central Labor Union 1 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Central Trades Coun- 

Ge av isecdeceevecnve cicaceatatesses 1 
Portland, Me., Central Labor Union... 1 
Portland and Vic., Oreg., Central La- 

Dor Counc] .cccccoccccccccescccece 1 
Portsmouth, N. H., Central Labor 

WOM, oct desdccccececccceceecccace 1 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Trades and La- 

DO GOED ce ceckscas ceccesneevese 1 
Providence, R. I., Central Federated 

SIE si evevernnenskenemadseéeaaee 1 
Quincy, Mass., Central Labor Union.. 1 
Raleigh, N. C., Central Labor Union.. 1 
Reading, Pa., Federated Trades Coun- 

WD ce eita-ceeksaccarsdraseeaseccectas 1 
Richmond, Va., Central Trades and 

ne | Eee eee ee l 
Rome, N. Y., Central Labor Union... 1 
St. Catharines, Ont., Can., Trades and 

CORDON: co 5.0.'0.d0s Ke encesabhedcs 1 
St. Louis, Mo., Trades and Labor 

BL. dana Hada eRe SS SS Reena 1 


to. of votes 


of each 
Delegate 
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NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Hugh O’Connell, 


port, R. 


23 Channing St., New- 


James C. Quinn, 265 W. 4th St., New 
York 11, N. Y. : 
204 5th 


Harry S. Jordan, Niagara 


Falls, N. Y. 


St., 


Thomas Yoezik, 25 Lexington Ave. 


South Norwalk, Conn. 


Daniel J. Collins, 21 Summit Ave., Nor- 
wood, Mass. 

J. J. Guenther, 7715 N. 39th St., Omaha, 
Nebr. 

P. M. Draper, 166 Clemon Ave., Ottawa, 


Ontario, Canada. 


Burt B. Currigan, Room 32, 846 S. Union 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


D. M. Hurley, R. F. D. No. 1, Pasco, 
Wash. 
Edwin A. Patt, 213 Cross St., Centra) 


Falls, R. L. 
Frank Burch, 260 W. Nedro Ave., Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 

Nick Lazzari, 405 First Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Horace E. Howe, 55 Morning St., Port- 
land, Me. 

Gust Anderson, Labor Temple, Portland, 
Oreg. 

Will E. Furber, c/o Fred E. Cushman, 


979 Maplewood Ave., Portsmouth, N. H. 


Morton Goodman, 75 Cannon St., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

Joseph T. Cahir, 3 Dixon St., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


Kenneth J. 
Mass. 


Kelley, 4 Maple St., Quincy, 


316 N. 
N. C. 


Joe Powers, Boundary St., 


Raleigh, 


George M. Rhodes, 
Reading, Pa. 


132 N 


4 IN. 


10th St., 


W. F. Robinson, 3102 E. Grace St., Rich- 
mond 23, Va. 


Albert R. Tully, 700 Walnut St., Rome, 
Mi. Zs 


Alex Milne, 123 Albert St., St. Catharines, 
Ont., Canada. 


Martin A. Dillmon, 3019 N. Grand Bivd., 
St. Louis 7, Mo. 








ORGANIZATIONS 


St. Paul, Minn., Trades and Labor 
BEBO co scccccceccevesecesseces 


Salem, Mass., Central Labor Union... 


Salina, Kans., Central Labor Union... 


Salinas, Calif., Monterey County Cen- 
tral Labor Union. ..c.occcscsescece 


San Diego, Calif., Federated Trades 
and Labor Council.......cccccssees 


San Fernando Valley, Calif., Central 
BO TORT nic cc cece vccvecscses 
San Francisco, Calif, Labor Council.. 


Santa Monica, Calif., Central Labor 
COMBO vc vccsccccsececesonescvsece 


Savannah, Ga., Trades and Labor As- 
BE dig d0hs neds 65005 sete eeeR eae 


Schenectady, N. Y., Federation of 
DED 9.0. 600060400008. 000580040.000008 


Scranton, Pa., Central Labor Union.. 


Seattle, Wash., Central Labor Council 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., Trades and Labor 

PEE 0.00400n0s seen cr crcenscers 
Somerville, Mass., Central Labor Union 


South Chicago, Ill., Trades and Labor 
DORI o.0.0.0000000c0rnccesseceses 


Spokane, Wash., Central Labor Union 


Springfield, Ill., Federation of Labor.. 


Springfield, Mass., Central Labor 
Union ...c.ceoee PAN ASSN Osha See wes 


Springfield, Mo., Central Labor Union 


Springfield, Ohio, Trades and Labor 
BE cc crcscccerseccesecssseas 


Stamford, Conn., Central Labor Union. 


Taunton, Mass., Central Labor Union 


“Terre Haute, Ind., Central Labor 
OE. “Swkksceebsnsesncneeeen tenes 


Vancouver, Wash., Clark County Cen- 
OS ae. | a re 
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Delegate 
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Mary Toman, 317 W. 6th St., St. Paul, 
Minn. 


John C. Whiting, 30 Japonica St., 
Salem, Mass. 


Clem Blangers, 959 S. Santa Fe St., 
Salina, Kans. 


W. G. Kenyon, 141 Main St., Salinas, 
Calif. 

Robt. E. Noonan, 525 E St., San Diego, 
Calif. 


Thomas Pitts, 846 S. Union St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Daniel P. Haggerty, 936 Capp St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Al Mason, 1418 2d St., Santa Monica, 
Calif. 


if L. Ferrell, Arcade Bldg., Savannah, 
a. 


Richard J. Carmichael, 123 Western 
Parkway, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Joseph L. Downes, 1911 Electric St., 
Dunmore, Pa. 


Claude O'Reilly, 552 Denny Way, Seattle 
1, Wash, 


Kenneth E. McCreery, 312% W. 9th St., 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 


Robert F. Maguire, 34 Prescott St., 
Somerville, Mass. 


Frank E. Doyle, 7325 Coles Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


David Stalker, 100 W. 8rd Ave., Spokane, 
Wash. ; 


Robert E. Woodmansee, 223% S. 6th 
St., Springfield, Ill. 


4 
George E. Hayes, 7 Littleton St., Spring- 
field, Mass. 


George P. Ryan, 624 E. Page St., Spring- 
field, Mo. 


George E. McKenna, 119 E. Clark St., 
Springfield, Ohiv. 


Richard Rogers, 41 Division St., Stam- 
ford, Conn. 


Arthur Anctil, 29 Garfield St., Taunton, 
Mass. 


O. B. Soucie, 210 I. O. O. F. Bldg., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 


W. R. Smith, c/o L. O. Palmer, 2502 E. 
18th St., Vancouver, Wash. 
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Waltham and Newton, Mass., Central 
Taber URie oc cccccvcccccsccevese 1 1 
Washington, D. C., Central Labor 
MEL Rinnéeneeteces Rene ckiesnceces 1 
Waterbury, Conn., Central Labor 
RIO. cc cse Kekweeseeeencenrec canes 1 
Waterville, Fairfield, Vassalboro and ' 
Oakland, Me., Central Labor Union. 1 ' 1 
‘ 
Westerly, R. I., Central Labor Union.. 1 1 
Wheeling, W. Va., Ohio Valley Trades 
end Laber BAGG. occcccccecsves 1 1 
Windsor, Ont., Canada, Trades and 
BMUOt COMMON oc cv ceceucicccvvencess 1 1 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., Central Labor 
WOE Red iseenecccccceesevecsseeus 1 1 
Woonsocket, R. I., Central Labor 
MIE -netocduceeeenepeceuearcvoncs 1 1 
Worcester, Mass., Central Labor Union 1 1 
Advertising, Publicity and Newspaper 
Representatives’ Union No. 20711, 
ee. SAS. Ts cnr ctcavcsvavcoesce’s 1 1 
Brushmakers’ Union No. 16303, New 
Wee, Be Evccccvctcccsccescocccese 1 5 


Brush Workers’ Union No. 22179, 
Boston, Mass. .cccccccsscccccccccce 1 


Cannery Workers’ Union No. 20324, 


WOOTOINOMEG, GONE. ccccevcccectevces 20 


Cannery Workers’ Union No. 20676, 
We Cities cccccececeecesetes 


1 14 
Cannery Workers’ Union No. 20843, 


Southern Alameda County, Calif.... 1 13 


Cannery Workers’ Union No. 20852, 
Santa Clara County, Calif.......... 1 


Cannery Workers’ Union No. 20905, 
Northern Alameda County, Calif... 1 


Cannery Workers’ Union No. 22382, 
SN, Gada vb.ceccvadetsseesces 1 


Cannery Workers’ Union No. 22473, 
WUMEPVElS, COME. ceccccccesscces eee 2 


Cannery Workers’ Union No. 23104, 
SOs cache sdcseousvacnens 


Can Workers’ Union No. 22623, Phila- 
CG PR cei sevhnees.cdcevaceunne 1 14 
Designers’ Union No. 22280, Boston, 
BMS. So dedbceveceseuscwese« seecece 


Frank C. Burke, 372 River St., Waltham, 
Mass. 


Frank J. Coleman, 414 Washington 
Loan and Trust Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 


Thomas F. Brennan, Sr., 168 E. Main 
St., Waterbury, Conn. 


Aldric F. Cormier, 27 Water St., Water- 
ville, Me. 


Arthur W. Devine, 167 High St., West- 
erly, R. I. 


Claude M. Lucas, 448 N. Huron St., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


John T. Breeze, 355 Curry Ave., Wind- 
sor, Ontario, Canada. 


Wm. Scott, 241 12th Ave., N. E., Wis- 
consin Rapids, Wis. 


John A. McConnell, 1130 Industrial Trust 
Bldg., Providence, R. I 


Leonard A. Ryan, 50 Trumbull St., Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


Maury E. Rubin, 605 Clara Ave. St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Anthony Varrone, 1349 85th St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


William Flanigan, 20 Fulda St., Roxbury, 
Mass. 


Mike R. Elorduy, 710 12th St., Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 


Lloyd J. Hill, 425 E. Miner Ave., Stock- 
ton, Calif. 


Hal P. Angus, 3034 Queen St., Hayward, 
Calif. 


John A. Dunn, 252 S. Bayview Ave., 
Sunnyvale, Calif. 


Frank Martin Terra, Room 102, 1924 
Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 


R. M. Tomson, 1113 J St., Modesto, Calif. 


Fred Less, 784 Loma Verde, Palo Alto, 
Calif. 
Charles R. Smith, c/o Mrs. Oneta Griggs, 


Secy., Labor Temple, 259 Court St., 
Salem, Oreg. 


Catharine Connelly, N. E. Cor. 13th and 
Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Robert Klaman, c/o Maurice LaPato, 
Secy., 129 Columbia Rd., Dorchester, 
Mass. 











xxii DELEGATES 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Federal Labor Union No. 18456, 
Kenosha, Wis........ SeeeeaeeeNa wee 


Federal Labor Union No. 18518, Chi- 
Se OE no. 00 6006.6600ND AS08008 


Federal Labor Union No. 18887, Phila- 
GER, BG. vc cccccccccvcsecseccces 


Federal Labor Union No. 19508, Wau- 
kegan, Ill. 


Federal Labor Union No. 19587, Madi- 
CO, TEE. wdicvcvcesevesesvececcses 


Federal Labor Union No. 19987, Jersey 
Se Re WEN N50 586 %0 558s seek ee enss 
Federal Labor Union No. 20121, Clo- 
Ps: itcbaaasactheutand eeae< 


Federal Labor Union No. 20186, Bar- 
WREUOM, TITIO: os vec deeevecesese scenes 


Federal Labor Union No. 20713, Lan- 
easter, Ohio - Ses ececennied 


Federal Labor Union No. 20941, Web- 
a EL Rvicw aN asinkns 640 a5 5% 8s 


Federal Labor Union No. 21243, Dor- 
chester Lower Mills, Mass.......... 


Federal Labor Union No. 21577, Mid- 
Ghtown, GOMR. coosccccecsesccdecere 


Federal Labor Union No. 21754, Knox- 
ee er errs rrr eee ree 


Federal Labor Union No. 22619, Brain- 
i SD. £05 00d.0 0k ede NNT 6S E50 


Federal Labor Union No. 22694, Brock- 
Cs. 60506065 2s 0S he 6 e0sEre cd 


Federal Labor Union No. 22824, Man- 
SG aes OR 5.00 hi 00000 0e Ke ee EH 


Federal Labor Union No. 23252, Bir- 
PO. IRs) c06x000 0 ¥ses-0en0e so 


Federal Labor Union No. 23259, Provi- 
GON, BE ccccccvcsecsecussevesse 


Fertilizer Workers’ Union No. 22305, 
CRRA, DEORE. co vceticcecdevees 


Newspaper Writers and _ Reporters, 
American Federation of Labor, No. 
RIESE, Bombe, MAG. 206. cccccevens. 


News Writers’ Union No. 22269, Wor- 
COster, BERG. cccccccccevcccseccvess 


Office Employes’ Union No. 11773, 
Wasiagien,. D, Gocco cecssecvccceses 
Office Employes’ Union No. 18199, 
ee reer re re 
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NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Ernest Trecroci, 1614 53rd St., Kenosha, 
Wis. 


William F. Malone, 558 S. Summer S&t., 
Holyoke, Mass. 


William Ketner, 1841 Rose Tree Lane, 
Westgate Hills, Manoa, Pa. 


Gerald J. Crawford, c/o Arvo Heikkila, 
Secy., 27 Greenwood Ave., Waukegan, 
Il. 


Alfred Breitzke, 174 Jackson St., Madi- 
son, Wis. 


George Kane, 777 Bergen Ave., Jersey 
City, N. J. 


John P. Holmes, 329 8rd St., Cloquet, 
Minn. 


Walter J. Mason, 544 Creedmore Ave., 
Barberton, Ohio. 


Russell Hart, 611 McKinley Ave., Lan- 
caster, Ohio. 


Mederic Morgan, c/o Rose Bacovin, Secy., 
30 Brandon Road, Dudley, Mass. 


William H. Gordon, c/o Augustine Mc- 
Donough, Secy., 107 Greenbrier St., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


Arthur J. La Barge, 5 Greenfield Ave., 
Middletown, Conn. 


Manly W. Hood, 1021 Oak St., Knox- 


ville, Tenn. 


Stephen J. Dunleavy, Jr., 90 Waterstun 
Ave., Quincy, Mass. 


Joseph A. Picone, 255-A Union St., 
Rockland, Mass. 

Frank T. Kelley, 102 Huse Road, Man- 
chester, N. H. 


John W. Ellis, 7107 London Ave., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


Raymond J. Jamieson, 30 Hatfield St., 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Bart P. Saunders, c/o Frank Cleary, 
Secy., 9 Dawson St., Dorchester, Mass. 


Edward F. Sullivan, 14 


Ave., 
Malden, Mass. 


Evelyn 


Freeman M. Saltus, 17 
Worcester, Mass. 


Federal St., 


William Robert Probey, 918 F St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


L. E. Groner, Labor Temple, St. Paul, 
Minn. 
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Mrs. Elma L. Goodwin, Room 735, 112 W. 
9th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


A. J. Bock, 420 Collingwood St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 
Florence Feinstone, 175 E. Broadway, 


New York, N. Y. 


Joseph Respoli, c/o Chris. Jackman, 


a 315 56th St., West New York, 


Guy Nordstrom, 10 Davis Ave., Brook- 
line, Mass. 


James Orland Rickman, Douglas Dam, 
Jefferson City, Tenn. 
Carl Mull, R. R. 5, Bloomington, Ind. 


Jesse E. Peaslee, 11 Fells Ave., Milford, 


S. A. Percoro, 557 Mt. 
Watertown, Mass. 


Auburn St., 


Thomas J. Moriarty, 343 Medford St., 
Malden, Mass. 


Meyer G. Wolpert, 175 E. Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


A. Levin, 715 Irving Park Bivd., Chicago, 


Aaron Velleman, 11 Beacon St., Room 
8138, Boston, Mass. 


Raymond Leon, 90 Hooper St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


Arthur P. Patt, 53 3rd St., Providence, 
R. . 


Jack Cadden, 16 State St., Rochester, 
N. ¥. 


A. R. Wagner, c/o William M. Hamilton, 
Secy., 429 Martin St., Longmont, Colo. 


Don R. Skinner, 
Tampa 4, Fla. 


1223 E. Jean St., 


Louis Lufrano, 41 Union Square, New 
Yous, N.Y. 


Milton Weintraub, 25 W. 
York, N. Y. 


45th St., New 


, 2 
we 222 
O°” Pos 
ORGANIZATIONS oi “oF 
Ao i 
a 5 OR 
a 
Office Employes’ Union No. 20798, 
Los Angeles, Calif... .cocscccsccce 1 9 
Office Employes’ Union No. 21320, 
San Francisco, Calif.............+- 1 4 
Office Employes, American Federation 
of Trade Union (Greater New 
York) No. 23076, New York, N. Y. 1 8 
Paper Box Makers’ Union No. 20605, 
North Bergen County, N. J........ 1 6 
Photographers and Photo Finishers’ 
Union No. 22295, Watertown, Mass. 1 1 
Public Safety Service Employes’ Union 
No. 23152, Douglas Dam, Jefferson 
City, Tenn. ..... SGbSEsadCashesenes 1 1 
Quarry Workers’ Union No. 21469, 
Bloomington, Ind. .......ceeeeeeees 1 1 
Rubber Workers’ Union No. 21640, 
Boston, Mass. 2. ccccccagecccccccece 1 7 
Mass. 
Rubber Workers’ Union No. 21914, 
Watertown, Mass. ........eeeceeees 1 29 
Rubber Workers’ Federal Labor Union 
No. 22763, pe Serre 1 7 
Seltzer Water Workers’ Union No. 
23181, New York, N. Y....ccesecee 1 1 
Shorthand Reporters’ Union, Illinois 
Federation of, No. 20145, Chicago, 
Pr rere Te eee TT Teer 1 1 
Stenographers, Typists, Bookkeepers : 
and Assistants’ Association No. 
14965, Boston, Mass.............-- 1 2 
Stenographers, Typists, Bookkeepers 
and Assistants’ Union No, 20422, 
Fort Edward, N. Y..... aieedakenne 1 1 
Stenographers, Typists, Bookkeepers 
and Assistants’ Union No. 20485, 
Providence, R. I........+++ getccses 1 1 
Stenographers, Typists, Bookkeepers 
and Assistants’ Union No. 21142, 
Penchasted, Bis Ziscecccsscecccsvess 1 1 
Sugar Refinery Employes’ Union No. 
22125, Longmont, Colo. = ud 1 
Telegraph Employes’ Federal Labor 
Union (Southern Division) No. 
22671, Nashville, Tenn............. 1 23 
Textile Examiners and_ Finishers’ 
Union (Greater New York), No. 
18205, New Work, N. Y...ccccccees 1 3 
Theatrical Agents and Managers, Asso- 
ciation of, No. 18032, New York, 
° © BUERCECRV oe deeeeceeceeseeneue 1 4 
Wardrobe Attendants, Theatrical, No. 
17329, Boston and Vic., Mass....... 1 1 


Edith Howland, 3 Way St., Roxbury, 
Mass. 
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aR 3 348 
Wool Sorters and Strippers’ Union No. ; 
BEIAE,. Cesee, BAe... cccccvcescce | 1 Benj. Hurwitz, 74 Clark Ave., Chelsea 50, 
| Mass. 
1 H. N. Harrison, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, 
London, W. C. 1, England. 
British Trades Union Congress...... 2 
1 W. Bayliss, Miners’ Offices, Nottingham 
Rd, Old Basford, Nottingham, England. 
Canadian Trades and Labor Congress. 1 1 Joseph Matte, 124 de L’Eglise St., Que- 
bec, Canada. 
National Trade Union 
League of America...........s.00. 1 — Rose Schneiderman, 247 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Number Number Number 
of Name of of 
Unions Delegates Votes 
89 National and International.........cccescccccsscccevseces 321 59,179 

4 NO iin yak 0.048 95 0 kk 60 55:2. 6b 06 COR wa wed NOb OC ee ES 4 4 

39 Sacco Fook tas Gx tas ieee aon bua kin TERROR 39 39 

141 CE DO TOs cn coescconstdctcncveccvesescseusoses 141 141 

» 658 Local Trade and Federal Labor Unions..............+e0+5 58 477 

3 NE SID oe 60.5 0:50:00 05b00060 Denes cee een 4 3 
334 


LIST OF DELEGATES AND FRATERNAL DELEGATES 





—————_——S————_—_—_———V——_—_—X_—oX—"_———OOO——— OOO 
Delegates from the American Federation of Labor to the International Federation of Trade Unions 





1909 Samuel Gompers. 


*1915 


1911 James Duncan. 


*1917 


1913 George W. Perkins. 





1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1908 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 


1910 


1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 


1905 


XUM 


To British Trades Union Congress 


Samuel Gompers. 


John Coefield. 





Wm. B.Macfarlane. 
{ P. J. McGuire. 1911 { Daniel J. Tobin. 1927 { Michael Casey. 
{ J. W. Sullivan. 1912 { George L. Berry. 1928 { Michael F. Greene. 
Adolph Strasser. John H. Walker. William B. Fitzgerald. 
{ Martin Fox. 1913 { Charles L. Baine. 1929 woe J. Rooney. 
Geo. E. McNeill. Louis Kemper. William P. Clarke. 
{ James Duncan. #1914 { W. D. Mahon. 1930 { John J. Manning. 
Harry Lloyd. Matthew Woll. Thomas E. Maloy. 
{ James O’Connell. #1915 { W. D. Mahon. 1931 ‘3 Joseph P. Ryan. 
Thomas F. Tracy. Matthew Woll. Joseph V. Moreschi. 
{ J. M. Hunter. 1916 { W. D. Mahon. 1932 { Joseph A. Franklin. 
Sidney J. Kent. Matthew Woll. E. E. Milliman. 
Daniel J. Keefe. 1917 { John Golden. 1933 { Thomas E. Burke. 
Eugene F. O’Rourke. James Lord. Christian M. Madsen. 
Patrick Dolan. 1918 if A. Franklin. 1934 { Wished! J. Colleran. 
Henry Blackmore. Wm. J. Bowen. Edward Flore. 
{ iam S. Hayes. Wm. L. Hutcheson. { Foy F. Schmal. 
U Martin Lawlor. 1919 ii J. Hynes. 1935 Dennis Lane. 
W. D. Ryan. 1920 {ine Healy. 1936 { Witten J. McSorley. 
D. D. Driscoll. Mrs. Sarah Conboy. Edward Canavan. 
John A. Moffitt. 1921 i J. Spencer. 1937 Ts C. Birthright. 
James Wood. James J. Forrester. John B. Haggerty. 
§ Frank K. Foster. { Benjamin Schlesinger. iz P. J. Morrin. 
) James Wilson. 1922 E. J. McGivern. 1938 Daniel J. Tobin. 
{ John T. Dempsey. 1923 { io Rae. 1939 { = =. sous. 
W. E. Klapsetzky. nthony J. Chlope ames Maloney 
fg oe 1924 {EGward J Geraor,  **1940 
John P. Frey. ' § A. Adamski. 
{ B. A. Larger. 1925 { Edw. J. Evans. **1941 
W. B. Wilson. 1926 { Frank Farrington. 1942 § Daniel J. Tobin. 
T. V. O’Connor. Wm. L. Hutcheson. ? 
{ Isidore Nagler. 
1943) Harold D. Ulrich. 
From British Trades Union Congress 
John Burns. Allen Gee. { F. Hall. 
{ David Holmes. 1906 { J.N. Bell. 1918 ) Miss Margaret Bondfield. 
Edward Cowey. David J. Shackleton. { S. Finney. 
{ James Mawdsley. 1eeT { John Hodge. 1919) Miss Margaret Bondfield. 
Sam Wocds. 1908 { John Wadsworth. 1920 { J. W. Ogden. 
John Mallinson. H. Skinner. ) J. Jones. 
Edward Harford. 1909 A. H. Gill. 1921 { J. H. Thomas. 
J. Havelock Wilson. J. R. Clynes. - James Walker. 
William Inskip. f W. Brace. { E. L. Poulton. 
{ William Thorne. 1910) Ben Turner. 1922 ) H. Smith. 
James Haslam. 1911 § G- H. Roberts. 19238 { R. B. Walker. 
Alexander Wilkie. 1 J. Crinion. ) W. C. Robinson. 
John Weir. § J. A. Seddon. { C. T. Cramp. 
{ Pete Curran. 1912 1 R. Smillie. 1924 A. B. Swales. 
{ Frank Chandler. { I. H. Gwynne. | Ben Smith. 
1 Ben Tillett. 1913 1 T. Greenall. 1925 } A. A. Purcell. 
‘cee wana me {i ome 
William Mullin. { C. G. Ammon. { Arthur Pugh 
= O’Grady. 1915 7 E. Bevin. 1927 ) W. Sherwood. 
William Abraham. 1916 f H. Gosling. 1928 { John Marchbank 
James Gignall. W. Whitefield. ) E. Edwards. 
William Mosses. 1917 { John Hill. 1929 { J. T. Brownlie 
David Gilmour. Arthur Hayday. J. Bell. 
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* No convention 


) Roberto Haberman. 


Roberto Haberman. 


1941 


** No delegates. 





1926 


A. A. Findlay. Andrew Conley. { Rt. Hon. Sir Walter 
1930 { A. Shaw. 1935 { Andrew Naesmith. 1940 Citrine. 
§ F. Wolstencroft. { William Kean. : { George W. Thomson. 
1981 (J. Beard. 1936 George Gibson. 1941 Edward Hough. 
{ W. Holmes. { William R. Townley. { Jack Tanner. 
1932) Charles Duke. 1937) John C. Little. 1942} Arthur Bryn Roberts. 
James Rowan. Joseph Jones. f Harry N. Harrison. 
1988 { J. A. Hall. 1938 { J. W. Stephenson. 1943) W. Bayliss. 
A. G. Walkden. Herbert Henry Eivin. 
1934 { John Stokes. 1939 { jJohn Brown. 
To Canadian Trades and Labor Congress 
1898 Thomas I. Kidd. 1913 Wm. J. McSorley. 1928 Joseph W. Morton. 
1899 James H. Sullivan, 1914 M. M. Donoghue. 1929 John D. Haggerty. 
1900 W. D. Mahon. 1915 H. J. Conway. 1930 Adolph Kummer. 
1901 John R. O’Brien. 1916 Harry P. Corcoran. 1931 Charles J. Case. 
1902 D. D. Driscoll. 1917 Emanuel Koveleski. 1932 Frank B. Powers. 
1903 John Coleman. 1918 Stuart H. Hayward. 1933 James C. Quinn. 
1904 John H. Richards. 1919 Sam Griggs. 1934 Joseph P. McCurdy. 
1905 Frank Feeney. 1920 W. G. Shea. 1935 James Maloney. 
1906 Thomas A. Rickert. 1921 John O’Hara. 1936 M. J. Gillooly. 
1907 Robert S. Maloney. 1922 William E. Hulsbeck. 1937 R. A. Henning. 
1908 Hugh Frayne. 1923 Walter N. Reddick. 1938 Joseph J. Kehoe. 
1909 Jerome Jones. 1924 Walter W. Britton. 1939 E. L. Wheatley. 
1910 John J. Manning. 1925 James Duncan. 1940 Claude O'Reilly. 
1911 Wm. J. Tracy. 1926 James B. Connors. 1941 Harry Stevenson. 
1912 John T. Smith. 1927 Thos. J. McQuade. 1942 Thomas J. Lyons. 
1943 Arnold S. Zander. 
From Canadian Trades and Labor Congress 
1898 David A. Carey. 1913 Gus Francq. 1928 Wm. Varley. 
1899 David A. Carey. 1914 R. A. Rigg. 1929 James A. Whitebone. 
1900 David A. Carey. 1915 Fred Bancroft. 1930 William E. Stephenson. 
1901 P. M. Draper. 1916 Thomas A. Stevenson. 1931 Colin McDonald. 
1902 John H. Kennedy. 1917 Wm. Lodge. 1932 W. V. Turnbuli. 
1903 James Simpson. 1918 Thos. Moore. 1933 Fred J. White. 
1904 John A. Flett. 1919 J. M. Walsh. 1934 William Dunn. 
1905 William V. Todd. 1920 J. A. McClellan. 1985 J. A. P. Haydon, M. C. 
1906 Samuel L. Landers. 1921 M. U. F. Bush. 1936 George R. Brunet. 
1907 W. R. Trotter. 1922 Ernest Robinson. 1937 Rod Plant. 
1908 P. M. Draper. 1923 James A. Sullivan. 1938 W. G. Russell. 
1909 F. Bancroft. 1924 John Colbert. 1939 D. W. Kennedy. 
1910 R. P. Pettipiece. 1925 Donald Dear. 1940 E. A. Jamieson. 
1911 Wm. Glockling. 1926 Richard Lynch. 1941 H. C. Simpson. 
1912 John W. Bruce. 1927 Alfred Farmilo. 1942 Donovan Swailes. 
1943 Joseph Matte. 
From German Federation of Labor 
1924 Peter Grassman. 
From Mexican Federation of Labor 
ms a Ricardo Trevino 
1924 «{ Jose W. Kelly. song | Qanuto 4. Nerwns. Jose F. Guiterrez. 


Salustrio Hernandez. 


{ Luis N. Morones. 
) Roberto Haberman 


+ Did not attend. 
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1929 Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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1931 Vancouver, British Columbia 
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1934 San Francisco, Calif. ........... 

1935 Atlantic City, N. J. ..... 
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Boston, Mass. .. 
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Date 
December 15-18. 
November 21-24. 
August 21-24. 
October 7-10. 
Decemher 8-11. 
Decemher 8-12. 
December 13-17. 
December 11-15. 
December 1-14. 
December 8-13 
December 14-19. 
December 12-17. 
December 11-19. 
Decemher 19-18. 
December 9-17 
December 14-91. 
December 15-21. 
Narembher 12-90, 
December 11-20. 
December 6-15. 
December 5-14. 
Novemher 13-22. 
November 9-23. 
November 14-26. 
November 18-25. 
November 12-24. 
November 11-23. 
November 9-21. 
November 8—20. 
November 14-26. 
November 13-25. 
November 11-23. 
November 19-22. 
November 9-21. 
November 8-22. 
November 13-25. 
November 12-24. 
June 10-20. 
June 9-23. 
June 7-19. 
June 13-25. 
June 12-24. 
October 1-12. 
November 17-25. 
October 5-16. 
October 4-14. 
October 3-14. 
November 19-28. 
Octoher 7-18. 
October 6-17. 
Octoher 5-15. 
Nov. 21—Dec. 2. 
October 2-13. 
October 1-12. 
October 7-19 
November 16-27. 
October 4-15. 
October 3-12. 
October 2-13. 
November 18-29. 
October 6-14. 
October 5-14. 
October 4-14. 
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CONSTITUTION 
OF THE 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
1943 





PREAMBLE 


Wuereas, A struggle is going on in all the 
nations of the civilized world between the 
oppressors and the oppressed of all countries, 
a struggle between the capitalist and the la- 
borer, which grows in intensity from year to 
year, and will work disastrous results to the 
toiling millions if they are not combined for 
mutual protection and benefit ; 

It, therefore, behooves the representatives 
of the Trade and Labor Unions of America, 
in convention assembled,. to adopt such meas- 
ures and disseminate such principles among 
the mechanics and laborers of our country as 
will permanently. unite. them to secure the 
recognition of rights to which they are justly 
entitled. 

We, therefore, declare ourselves in favor of 
the formation of a thorough Federation, em- 
bracing every Trade and Labor Organization 
in America, organized under the Trade Union 
system. 


— 


CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I.—NAMBs 


This Association shall be known as THB 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, and _ shall 
consist of such Trade and Labor Unions as 
shall conform to its rules and regulations. 


ARTICLE II.—Ossects 


SecTION 1. The object of this Federation 
shall be the encouragement and formation of 
local Trade and Labor Unions, and the closer 
federation of such societies through the or- 
ganization of Central Trade and Labor Unions 
in every city, and the further combination of 
such bodies into State, Territorial, or Provin- 
cial organizations to secure legislation in the 
interest of the working masses. 

Sec. 2. The establishment of National and 
International Trade Unions, based upon a 
strict recognition of the autonomy of each 
trade, and the promotion and advancement of 
such bodies. 

Sec. 3. The establishment of Departments 
composed of National or International Unions 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, of the same industry, and which De- 
partments shall be governed in conformity 
with the laws of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Sec. 4. An American Federation of all Na- 
tional and International Trade Unions, to 
aid and assist each other; to aid and encourage 
the sale of union label goods, and to secure 
legislation in the interest of the working peo- 
ple, and influence public opinion, by peaceful 
and legal methods, in favor of organized labor. 

Sec. 5. To aid and encourage the labor press 
of America. 


ARTICLE III.—CoNVENTION 


SecTION 1. The convention of the Federa- 
tion shall meet annually at 10 A. M., on the 
first Monday in October, at such place as the 
delegates have selected at the preceding con- 
vention, except during the years when a presi- 
dential election occurs, when the convention 
in those years shall be held beginning the 
third Monday of November. If the proper 
convention arrangements or reasonable hotel 
accommodations can not be secured in that 
city, the Executive Council may change the 
place of meeting. 

Sec. 2. A. Special conventions may be called 
by direction of a regular convention, by order 
of the Executive Council, or on request of 
National and International Unions represent- 
ing a majority of the total.membership of the 
American Federation of Labor, as evidenced 
by the records of the Secretary-Treasurer to 
the last regular convention. 


B. Special conventions shall not be called 
unless at least 30 days’ notice of such special 
convention, together with statement of par- 
ticular subject or subjects to be considered, 
has been given to all affiliated organizations. 


C. Representation to special conventions 
shall be on the same basis and subject to like 
qualifications and procedure governing regular 
conventions. 

D. Special conventions shall be clothed with 
like authority and power conferred upon reg- 
ular conventions, its decisions shall be equally 
binding and it shall be governed by the same 
procedure applicable to regular conventions ; 
however, such special conventions shall be lim- 
ited solely to the subject or subjects specifically 
and definitely indicated in the call for such 
special convention. 

Sec. 38. At the opening of the convention 
the President shall take the chair and call the 
convention to order, and preside during its 
sessions. 

Sec. 4. The following committees, consisting 
of 15 members each, shall be appointed by the 
President: First, Rules and Order of Business ; 
second, Report of Executive Council; third, 
Resolutions ; fourth, Laws; fifth, Organization ; 
sixth, Labels; seventh, Adjustment; eighth, 
Local and Federated Bodies; ninth, Educa- 
tion; tenth, State Organization; eleventh, In- 
dustrial Relations; twelfth, Building Trades 
(to which shall be referred all grievances and 
other matters pertaining exclusively to the 
building trades) ; thirteenth, Legislation. 


Sec. 5. The President shall direct the chief 
executive officers of three National or Inter- 
national Unions, at least 10 days previous 
to the holding of the annual convention, to 
appoint one delegate each from their respec- 
tive delegations-elect, who shall compose an 
Auditing Committee. The committee shall 
meet at such place as the -President of the 
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American Federation of Labor may direct, and 
at such time prior to the convention as the 
President may determine is necessary for the 
proper performance of their duty; and they 
shall audit the accounts of the Federation for 
the preceding 12 months, and report upon 
credentials immediately upon the opening of 
the convention. The expense of said commit- 
tee shall be paid out of the funds of the 
Federation. 

Sec. 6.—' All resolutions, petitions, memo- 
rials and/or appeals to be considered by any 
subsequent convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor must be received by the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor at headquarters in Washing- 


ton, D. C., 80 days immediately preceding 
the opening of the convention; except in 
instances where such resolutions, petitions, 


memorials, appeals, etc., have been acted upon 
and approved at a regular convention of a 
National or International Union or State 
Federation of Labor, held during this 30-day 
period, in which event such proposals shall be 
received up to five days prior to the conven- 
ing date of the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

2 All resolutions, petitions, memorials and/or 
appeals received or submitted after the time 
hereinbefore stipulated or during the conven- 
tion shall be referred to the Executive Council 
and the Executive Council shall refer all such 
proposal or proposals to the convention with 
the understanding that acceptance of such 
proposal or proposals is dependent upon the 
unanimous consent of the convention. 

3 Any or all proposals emanating from di- 
rectly affiliated local and federal labor unions 
shall be referred to the Executive Council for 
consideration and disposition. ‘The Executive 
Council shall in turn advise the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor of the dis- 
position made of such proposal or proposals. 

4Proposals emanating from state federa- 
tions of labor to receive consideration of a 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor must first have received the approval of 
the previous convention of the state federation 
of labor involved. 

In the case of city central labor unions 
any proposal or proposals to be considered 
must have first received the approval of such 
central labor union at a regularly constituted 
meeting of such organization. 

5 All resolutions, memorials, petitions and/or 
appeals received shall, immediately upon the 
expiration of the time for introduction here- 
inbefore indicated, be grouped as to nature 
of contents, character of subjects embraced, 
and committees to which they are to be re- 
ferred, and all such proposals in such allocated 
form shall be prepared for distribution at the 
opening session of the convention. 

6The President shall be authorized in the 
interest of helpful consideration and expedi- 
ency to appoint the contemplated chairman 
and secretary of the Committee on Resolutions 
and/or of any other committee to be appointed 
and as the number and character of proposals 
may indicate, and to require such chairman 
and secretary to meet either at the headquar- 
ters of the American Federation of Labor, 
or at the convention city previous to the 
opening of the convention, to consider pro- 
posals to be referred to such committee or 
committees and in order to enable them to 
more speedily and effectually report thereon 
to the convention itself. 
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Sec. 7. The convention shall have power to 
order an executive session at any time. 

Sec. 8 None other than members of a 
bona fide Trade Union shall be permitted to 
address the convention or to read papers 
therein, except by a two-thirds vote of the 
convention, 

Sec. 9. Party politics, whether they be 
Democratic, Republican, Socialistic, Populistic, 
Prohibition, or any other, shall have no place 
in the conventions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Sec. 10. The rules and order of business 
governing the preceding convention shall be 
in force from the opening of any convention 
of the American Federation of Labor until 
new rules have been adopted by action of the 
convention. 

Sec. 11. A quorum for the transaction of 
business shall consist of not less than one- 
fourth of the delegates attending a convention. 

Sec. 12. No grievance shall be considered 
by any convention that has been decided by 
a previous convention, except upon the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Council, nor shall 
any grievance be considered where the parties 
thereto have not previously held a conference 
and attempted to adjust the same themselves. 


ARTICLE IV.—REPRESENTATION 


SEcTION 1. The basis of representation in 
the convention shall be: From National and 
International Unions, for less than 4,000 mem- 
bers, one delegate; 4,000 or more, two dele- 
gates; 8,000 or more, three delegates; 16,000 
or more, four delegates; 32,000 or more, five 
delegates, and so on. From Central Bodies, 
State Federations, National Departments, Fed- 
eral Labor Unions, and Local Unions having 
no National or International Union, one dele- 
gate; provided, however, that Local Unions 
and Federal Labor Unions herein referred to, 
located in one city, shall have the right to 
unite in sending a delegate to represent them 
unitedly. Only bona fide wage workers who 
are not members of, or eligible to membership 
in other Trade Unions, shall be eligible as 
delegates from Federal Labor Unions. Only 
those persons whose Local Unions are affiliated 
with Central Bodies, or with State branches 
and who are delegates to said Central Bodies 
or State Branches shall be eligible to represent 
City Central Bodies or State Branches in the 


conventions of the American Federation of 
Labor. 
Sec. 2. The delegates shall be elected at 


least two weeks previous to the annual con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor, 
and the names of such delegates shall be for- 
warded to the Secretary-Treasurer of this body 
immediately after their election. 

Sec. 3. Questions may be decided by division 
or a show of hands, but if a call of the roll 
‘is demanded by one-tenth of the delegates 
present, each delegate shall cast one vote for 
every 100 members or major fraction thereof 
which he represents, provided that the dele- 
gate’s union has been affiliated with the 
Federation for the full fiscal year preceding 
the convention. When affiliated for a period 
of less than one year, each delegate shall cast 
one-twelfth of one vote for each 100 members 
or major fraction thereof which he represents 
for each month for which per capita tax has 
been paid upon the members of his union. 
No City or State Federation shall be allowed 
more than one vote. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary-Treasurer shall pre- 
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pare for the use of the convention printed poll 
lists, containing the number of votes_ the 
delegates from National and _ International 
Unions are entitled to, based upon the average 
membership during the year, from reports 
made to the office of the Federation not later 
than August 31, preceding the annual con- 
vention. 

Sec. 5. No organization or person that has 
seceded, or has been suspended, or expelled 
by the American Federation of Labor, or by 
any National or International organization 
connected with the Federation shall, while 
under such penalty, be allowed representation 
or recognition in this Federation, or in any 
Central Body or National or International 
Union connected with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, under penalty of the suspen- 
sion of the body, violating this section. No 
organization officered or controlled by Com- 
munists, or any person espousing Communism 
or advocating the violent overthrow of our 
institutions, shall be allowed representation or 
recognition in any Central Body or State 
Federation of Labor. 

Sec. 6. No organization shall be entitled to 
representation unless such organization has 
applied for-and obtained a certificate of affilia- 
tion at least one month prior to the convention, 
and no person shall be recognized as a delegate 
who is not a member in good standing of the 
organization he is elected to represent. 


ARTICLE V.—OFFICcERS 


SEcTION 1. The officers of the Federation 
shall consist of a President, 13 Vice Presi- 
dents, and a Secretary-Treasurer, to be elected 
by the convention on the last day of the 
session, unless otherwise determined by the 
convention, and these officers shall be the 
Executive Council. 

Sec. 2. The President and Secretary-Treas- 
urer shall be members of the succeeding con- 
vention in case they are not delegates, but 
without vote. 

Sec. 3. All elective officers shall be members 
of a local organization connected with the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Sec. 4. The terms of the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor shall expire on 
the 8lst day of December succeeding the 
convention. 

Sec. 5. The President and Secretary-Treas- 
urer shall engage suitable offices in the same 
building at Washington, D. C., for the trans- 
action of the business of the organization. 

Sec. 6. All books and financial accounts shall 
at all times be open to the inspection of the 
President and Executive Council. 


ARTICLE VI.—DutTIES OF PRESIDENT 


SECTION 1. It shall be the duty of the Presi- 
dent to preside at the regular and special 
conventions; to exercise supervision of the 
Federation throughout its jurisdiction; to sign 
all official documents, and to travel, with the 
consent of the Executive Council, whenever 
required, in the interest of the Federation. 

Sec. 2. The President shall submit to the 
Secretary-Treasurer at the end of each month 
an itemized account of all moneys, traveling 
and incidental, expended by him in the in- 
terest of the Federation; and shall report to 
the annual convention of -the Federation 
through the report of the Executive Council. 

Sec. 38. The President, if not a delegate, 
shall have the casting vote in case of a tie, 
but shall not vote at other times. He shall be 
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required to devote all his time to the interest 
of the Federation. 

Sec. 4. The President shall call meetings of 
the Executive Council, when neCessary; and 
shall preside over their dehberations, and shall 
receive for his services $20,000 per annum, 
payable weekly. 

Sec. 5. In case of a vacancy in the office 
of President by death, resignation, or other 
cause, the Secretary-Treasurer shal] perform 
the duties of the President until his successor 
is elected. In that event it shall be the duty 
of the Secretary-Treasurer to issue, within 
six days from the date of vacancy, a call for 
a meeting of the Executive Council at head- 
quarters tor the purpose of electing a Presi- 
dent to fill said vacancy. 

Sec. 6. The President shall be authorized 
and empowered to discipline State Federa- 
tions of Labor, City Central Labor Unions, 
and Local and Federal Labor Unions including 
authority to suspend and/or expel any officer 
or member thereof, and/or to suspend and/or 
revoke their charter subject first to an appeal 
to the Executive Council and thereafter to the 
next regular convention immediately follow- 
ing. ‘lhe President, with the approval of the 
Executive Council, shall likewise have au- 
thority and be empowered to safeguard and 
protect and if necessary take immediate 
charge of all equities and properties, tangible 
or intangible, acquired and/or possessed by 
State Federations of Labor, City Central Labor 
Unions and Local and Federal Labor Unions 
or their subsidiaries or agents, whenever or 
however such equities and/or properties may 
be jeopardized through disobedience to the 
constitution, laws, rules and requirements of 
the American Federation of Labor or for any 
other reason or cause deemed imperative by 
the President and the Executive Council, and 
shall hold same in trust as provided by the 
laws of the American Federation of Labor. 

Disciplinary action by the President shall 
consist of “‘emergency action” and “decisions,” 
the latter being subject to the appeal to 
the Executive Council hereinbefore provided. 
“Emergency action” shall be taken when in 
the opinion of the President it is necessary 
to preserve the rights of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, or of any affiliate mentioned 
in this section, or of any officers or members 
thereof, and for the purpose of preserving 
the status quo. Emergency action shall be 
effective only for 45 days unless within such 
45 days written charges are caused to be 
served on the affiliate involved, or on the 
officers or members involved if they are 
individually charged. If such charges are 
served them the emergency action shall stand 
until a trial is had before the President or 
a representative designated by him to hear 
them. Such trial shall commence within 45 
days after the charges have been served. If 
the trial is before a representative designated 
by the President he shall report his findings 
orally or in writing to the President, who 
shall, within 15 days, render a decision in the 
matter. Such decision shall consist of a 
dismissal of the charges if found untrue or 
that they, or part of them, are sustained, 
whereupon the President shall take such disci- 
plinary action as_ hereinbefore authorized. 
Such action shall constitute the President’s 
“decision,” but shall be subject to change or 
modification by him before an appeal to the 
Executive Council is acted upon. An appeal 
to the Executive Council shall be in writing 
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‘and mailed to the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
American Federation of Labor within 15 days 
after the President has rendered his decision. 
Pending an appeal, the decision of the Presi- 
dent shall remain in full force and effect. 


ARTICLE VII.—DutTtes oF SECRETARY- 
‘TREASURER 


SECTION 1. The duties of the Secretary- 
Treasurer shall be to take charge of all 
moneys, property, securities and other evidence 
of investment, books, papers and effects of 
the general office; to conduct the correspon- 
dence pertaining to his office; to furnish the 
elective officers with the necessary stationery ; 
to convene and act as Secretary at the regular 
and special conventions, and to furnish the 
Committee on Credentials at the convention a 
statement of the financial standing of each 
affiliated body; to forward on March 1st and 
September Ist of each year to the secretaries 
of all affiliated organizations a list of the 


names and addresses of all secretaries and 
organizers. 
Sec. 2. The Secretary-Treasurer shall keep 


all letters, documents, accounts, etc., in such 
manner as the regular and special conven- 
tions may direct; he shall receive and collect 
all moneys due the Federation which shall 
be paid out only on the approval of the 
President. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary-Treasurer shall collect 
the interest on all interest-bearing securities 
or other deposit at the expiration of each 
interest period. The Secretary-Treasurer shall 
deposit in open account in bank or banks in 
the name of the American Federation of 
Labor and as Secretary-Treasurer all amounts 
in his possession not in certificates of deposit 
or invested interest-bearing securities, and 
before any money thus deposited can be with- 
drawn each check shall be signed by him as 
Secretary-Treasurer. A copy of this section 
shall be forwarded by the President of the 
Federation to each bank upon which the Fed- 
eration holds certificates of deposit. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary-Treasurer shall pay 
all warrants regularly drawn when signed by 
the President or his authorized agent as re- 
quired by this constitution, and none others. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary-Treasurer shall issue 
stamps to Local and Federal Labor Unions, 
which shall be used by such unions with which 
to receipt for members’ dues. 


Sec. 6. It shall be the duty of each Inter- 
national, National, Local Trade and Federal 
Labor Union affiliated with the American 


Federation of Labor to furnish to the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the American Federation 
of Labor a copy of all official reports issued 
by such affiliated organizations containing a 
statement of their membership in good stand- 
ing and to furnish such additional statistical 
data as may be called for by the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the American Federation of 
Labor as may be in the possession of the 
respective unions. 

Spe. 7. The Secretary-Treasurer shall give a 
bond for the faithful performance of his duties 
in such amount as may be determined by the 
Executive Council, and shall report to the 
annual convention of the Federation through 
the report of the Executive Council, and for 
his services he _ shall receive $18,000 per 


annum, payable weekly. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary-Treasurer shall sub- 
mit to the Auditing Committee for their in- 
spection, vouchers for all moneys expended; 
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close all accounts of the Federation on August 
81 of each year and all moneys received or 
disbursed after such date shall not be reported 
in the general balance account of the ensuing 
convention. He shall print the financial state- 
ment quarterly as a separate document and 
forward copy to all affiliated National and 
International Unions, State Federations of 
Labor, City Central Bodies and directly affili- 
ated Local Unions. 


ARTICLE VIII.—Duties or FINANCE 
COMMITTEB 


SecTION 1. The Executive Council shall ap- 
point three of its members as a Finance 
Committee, of which the President shall be 


one. This Finance Committee with the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, shall be clothed with.authority 
to invest the surplus funds of the Federation 
in sound securities, or to deposit same in 
bank or banks in interest-bearing certificates 
of deposit. Surplus funds of the American 
Federation of Labor shall be invested in sound 
securities or shall be deposited by the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer in bank or banks in interest- 
bearing certificates of deposit in the name 
of the American Federation of Labor as di- 
rected by the Finance Committee, and in order 
to be cashed shall require the signatures of 
the Secretary-Treasurer or his authorized 


agent, and the President or his authorized 
agent, 
Sec. 2. All securities and other evidence of 


investment shall be placed in a safe deposit 
box in the name of the American Federation 
of Labor in a bank selected by the Finance 
Committee, and access to said box shall only 
be had jointly by the Secretary-Treasurer and 
the President or the Secretary-Treusurer and 
at least one member of ‘the Finance Committee 
designated by the President. 


ARTICLE IX.—Executive Counc. 


_SECTION 1, It shall be the duty of the Execu- 

tive Council to watch legislative measures 
directly affecting the interests of working 
people, and to initiate, whenever necessary, 
such legislative action as the convention may 
direct. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Council shall use every 
possible means to organize new National or 
International Trade or Labor Unions, and 
to organize Local Trade and Federal Labor 
Unions, and connect them with the Federation 
until such time as there is a sufficient number 
to form a National or International Union, 
when it shall be the duty of the President of 
the Federation to see that such organization 
is formed. 

Sec. 3. When a National or International 
Union has been formed, the President shall 
notify all Local Unions of that trade to 
affiliate with such National or International 
— = — _ notification be com- 
plied with, within three mont i - 
ters shall be revoked. pe ee 


Sec. 4. The Executive Council shall also 
prepare and present to the convention, in 
printed form, a concise statement of the details 
leading up to approved and pending boycotts 
(and all matters of interest to the conven- 
tion), and no indorsement for a boycott shall 
be considered by the convention except it has 
been so reported by the Executive Council. 

Sec. 5. While we recognize the right of each 
trade to manage its own affairs, it shall be 
the duty of the Executive Council to secure 
the unification of all labor organizations, so 
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far as to assist each other in any trade 
dispute. 
Sec. 6. Whenever the revenue of the Fed- 


eration shall warrant such action, the Execu- 
tive Council: shall authorize the sending out 
of Trade Union speakers from place to place 
in the interests of the Federation. 

Sec. 7. The salaries of organizers of the 
American Federation of Labor shall be deter- 
mined by the Executive Council, in addition 
to which they shall receive railroad fare and 
hotel expenses when traveling away from the 
city in which they reside. The remuneration 
for services of members of the Executive 
Council, fraternal delegates, interpreters and 
speakers or other persons temporarily em- 
ployed by the American Federation of Labor 
shall be determined by the Executive Council. 

Sec. 8. The Executive Council shall have 
power to make the rules to govern matters 
not in conflict with this constitution, or the 
constitution of affiliated unions, and shall re- 
port accordingly to the Federation. 


Sec. 9. In the event of a vacancy of any 
member of the Executive Council other than 
that of the President, by reason of death, 
resignation or other cause, the President shall 
make such vacancy known to the Executive 
Council, and shall call for nominations. The 
names of all nominees shall be submitted to 
the Executive Council, and it shall require 
a majority vote of the Executive Council to 
elect. Upon each unsuccessful balloting the 
name of the candidate receiving the lowest 
number of votes shall be dropped. 

Sec. 10. All Local Trade Unions and Federal 
Labor Unions holding charters direct from 
the American Federation of Labor, desiring 
the assistance of the American Federation of 
Labor in trade disputes, shall submit to the 
President of the American Federation of Labor 
for approval by the Executive Council the 
full statement of the grievance, and _ shall 
receive within twenty (20) days from the 
President an answer as to whether they will 
be sustained or not, and no benefits shall be 
paid where a strike takes place before the 
Local Union has received the approval of the 
Executive Council. 

Sec. 11. No charter shall be granted by the 
American Federationof Labor to any National, 
International, Trade, or Federal Labor Union 
without a positive and clear definition of the 
trade jurisdiction claimed by the applicant, 
and the charter shall not be granted if the 
jurisdiction claimed is a trespass on the juris- 
diction of existing affiliated unions, without 
the written consent of such unions; no affili- 
ated International, National or Local Union 
shall be permitted to change its title or name, 
if any trespass is made thereby on the juris- 
diction of an affiliated organization, without 
having first obtained the consent and approval 
of a convention of the American Federation 
of Labor; and it is further provided that 
should any of the members of such National, 
International, Trade or Federal Labor Union 
work at any other vocation, trade, or pro- 
fession, they shall join the union of such 
vocation, trade, or profession provided such 
are organized and afliliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Sec. 12. The Executive Council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor shall only have 
power to revoke the charter of an affiliated 
National or International Union when _ the 
revocation has been ordered by a two-thirds 


majority of a regular or special convention 
of the American Federation of Labor by a 
roll-call vote. 


A National or International Union chartered 
by and affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor can be suspended from mem- 
bership in the American Federation of Labor 
only by a majority vote of the duly accredited 
delegates in attendance at any session of a 
convention, voting in accordance with the 
provisions of Section 3 of Article IV of this 
constitution, except in cases where two (2) 
or more National or International Unions 
unite and conspire to launch, create or main- 
tain an organization dual and rival to the 
American Federation of Labor. In that event, 
charges may be filed against said organiza- 
tion or organizations, a hearing shall be held 
upon said charges by the Executive Council 
and, if found guilty by it, said organization 
or organizations may be suspended from affili- 
ation with the American Federation of Labor 
by the Executive Council with the right of 
appealing to the next succeeding annual con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor. 
If appeal is taken, the suspended union, or 
unions, will have the right of appearing 
before the convention committees and the 
convention itself, but without the right to 
vote. 

Sec. 13. The Executive Council shall be 
authorized and empowered to take such actions 
and render such decisions as may be neces- 
sary to carry out fully and adequately all 
provisions contained in the constitution and 
general laws, as well as declarations and de- 
cisions of the conventions, and it shall be 
authorized and empowered to take such fur- 
ther actions and render such further decisions 
during the interim of conventions as may 
become necessary to safeguard and promote 
the best interest of the Federation and of all 
its affiliated unions. 


ARTICLE X.—ReveNUE 


SECTION 1. The revenue of the Federation 
shall be derived from a per capita tax to be 
paid upon the full paid-up membership of all 
affiliated bodies, as follows: From Interna- 
tional or National Trade Unions, a per capita 
tax of one and one-half (142) cents per mem- 
ber per month up to 300,000 members, and 
one (1) cent per member per month for mem- 
bers in excess of 300,000; from Local Trade 
Unions and Federal Labor Unions, thirty-five 
and one-half (3544) cents per member per 
month, eight and one-half (84) cents of which 
must be set aside to be used only in the case 
of strike or lockout unless otherwise ordered 
by the Executive Council; the amount received 
by the American Federation of Labor on each 
initiation fee from all directly affiliated local 
unions shall be 25 per cent of the total initia- 
tion fee received by the local union from the 
individual, but in no case shall the amount 
received by the American Federation of Labor 
be less than $1; from Central and State bodies, 
$10 per year, payable quarterly. Revenue may 
also be derived from assessments when and as 
ordered by a majority vote of a regular or 
special conventiion. 

Sec. 2. Delegates shall not be entitled toa 
seat in the regular or special conventions 
unless the tax and assessments of their or- 
ganization, as provided for in Section 1, 
Article X, and assessments as provided in 
Article XII, Sections 1 and 2, have been paid 
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in full to the second month preceding the 
regular or special convention. 


Sec. 3. Any organization affiliated with this 
Federation not paying its per capita tax on 
or before the 15th of each month, and assess- 
ment or assessments when due and payable, 
shall be notified of the fact by the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Federation, and if at the 
end of three months it is still in arrears it 
shall become suspended from membership by 
the Federation, and can be reinstated only 
by a vote of the convention when such 
arrearages are paid in full, as provided in 
Section 2 of this Article. 


ARTICLE XI.—LocaL CENTRAL BODIES 


SEcTION 1. No Central Labor Union or any 
other central body of delegates, shall admit 
to or retain in their councils delegates from 
any local organization that owes its allegiance 
to any other body, National or International, 
hostile to any affiliated organization, or that 
has been suspended or expelled by, or not 
connected with a National or International 
organization of their trade herein affiliated ; 
nor are delegates to be seated from Locals of 
National or International organizations which 
are not affiliated to the American Federation 
of Labor, under penalty of having’ their 
charter revoked for violation of their charter 
by the President or the Executive Council, 
subject to appeal to the next convention. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of all National 
and International Unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor to instruct their 
Local Unions to join chartered Central Labor 
Bodies, Departments, and State Federations 
in their vicinity where such exist. Similar 
instruction shall be given by the American 
Federation of Labor to all Trade and Federal 
Labor Unions under its jurisdiction. 

Sec. 3. Where there are five or more Local 
Unions in any city belonging to any National 
or International Union affiliated with this 
Federation they may organize a Central Labor 
Union, or shall join such body if already in 
existence. 

Sec. 4. The Executive Council and Local 
Central Labor Unions shall use all possible 
means to organize and connect as_ Local 
Unions to National or International Unions 
the organizations in their vicinity; to aid 
the formation of National or International 
Unions where none exist, and to organize 
Federal Labor Unions where the number of 
craftsmen precludes any other form of or- 
ganization. 

Sec. 5. No Central Labor Union, or other 
central body of delegates, shall have the 
authority or power to order any organization, 
affiliated with such Central Labor Union, 
or other central labor body, to strike, or to 
take a strike vote, where such organization 
has a national organization, until the proper 
authorities of such National or Internationa! 
organization have been consulted and agreed 
to such action. A violation of this law shall 
be sufficient cause for the President or Execu- 
tive Council to revoke the charter. 

Sec. 6. Separate charters may be issued to 
Central Labor Unions, Local Unions, or Fed- 
eral Labor Unions, composed exclusively of 
colored members, where, in the judgment of 
the Executive Council, it appears advisable 


and to the best interest of the Trade Union 
movement to do so. 
SEc. 7. 


No Central Labor Union or other 
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Central Body of delegates shall have power or 
authority to originate a boycott, nor shall 
such bodies endorse and order the placing of 
the name of any person, firm or corporation 
on an unfair list that has agreements with 
any International or National Union or Local 
Unions until the National or International 
Unions or Local Unions having such agree- 
ments are informed of the request made upon 
the Central Body of delegates and such Inter- 
national, National or Local Unions working 
under agreements that may be affected have 
had reasonable time to intercede and until the 
Local Union desiring such action by the Cen- 
tral Body has, before declaring the boycott, 
submitted the matter in dispute to the Central 
Body for investigation and the best endeavors 
on its part to effect an amicable settlement. 

Failure to reach an understanding between 
the unions involved, the entire matter shall 
be referred to the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor, which shall be 
empowered to grant or refuse such request. 

Sec. 8. No Central Body or Department affil- 
iated with the American Federation of Labor 
shall reject credentials presented by a duly 
elected or appointed delegation of a Local 
Union chartered by a National or an Inter- 
national Union having affiliation with the 
American Federation of Labor; provided, how- 
ever, that upon written charges, signed by 
at least three delegates, any delegate of an 
affliated union may, upon conviction after 
a fair trial, be expelled or suspended. Action 
of the Central Body under this section shall 
be subject to appeal to the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor, and no 
delegation representing Local Unions affili- 
ated, as herein described, shall be suspended 
or expelled until like action is taken. 

Sec. 9. No Central Body shall take part in 
the adjustment of wage contracts, wage dis- 
putes or working rules of Local Unions affili- 
ated with a National or International Union, 
unless the laws of the National or Interna- 
tional Union permit, except upon the request 
or consent of the executive officer of the 
National or International Union affected. 


Sec. 10. Local Unions of National or Inter- 
national Unions affiliated with the Depart- 
ments attached to the American Federation of 
Labor, in any city where a Local Department 
exists, shall not be eligible to membership in 
any Local Department unless they are con- 
nected with the chartered Central Body, nor 
shall they be eligible to membership in the 
Central Body unless they are affiliated with 
the Local Department. 

Sec. 11. The representation of Local Unions 
entitled to affiliation in Central Labor Unions 
shall be as follows: Local Unions having 50 
members or less, 2 delegates; from 51 to 100 
members, 3 delegates; 101 to 250 members, 
4 delegates ; 251 to 500 members, 5 delegates ; 
one additional delegate to be allowed for each 
— 500 members or majority fraction 
thereof. 


ARTICLE XII.—AssessMENT IN DEFENSE OF 
NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL UNIONS 


Section 1. The Executive Council shall have 
power to declare a levy of 1 cent per member 
per week on all affiliated unions for a period 
not exceeding 10 weeks in any one year, to 
assist in the support of an affiliated National 
or International Union engaged in a _ pro- 
tracted strike or lockout. 

Sec. 2. Any Union, International, National, 
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or Local, failing to pay within 60 days the 
levies declared in accordance with Section 1 
shall be deprived of representation in con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor 
and in City Central Bodies affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. 


ARTICLE XIII.—Derenss FuNpD FoR LOovcAL 
TRADE AND FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS 


SECTION 1. Unless otherwise ordered by the 
Executive Council, the moneys of the Defense 
Fund shall be drawn only to sustain strikes 
or lockouts of Local Trade and Federal Labor 
Unions when such strikes or lockouts are 
authorized, endorsed, and conducted in con- 
formity with the following provisions of this 
Article: 

Sec. 2. In the event of a disagreement be- 
tween a Local Union and an employer which, 
in the opinion of the Local Union, may result 
in a strike, such union shall notify the Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, 
who shall investigate, or cause an investiga- 
tion to be made of the disagreement, and 
endeavor to adjust the difficulty. If his efforts 
should prove futile, he shall take such steps 
as he may deem necessary in notifying the 
Executive Council, and if the majority of 
said Council shall decide that a strike is neces- 
sary such union shall be authorized to order 
a strike, but that under no circumstances 
shall a strike or lockout be deemed legal, or 
moneys expended from the Defense Fund on 
that account, unless the strike or lockout shall 
have been first authorized and approved by 
the President and Executive Council. 

Sec. 8. When a strike has been authorized 
and approved by the President and Executive 
Council, the president of the Local Union 
interested shall, within 24 hours, call a -meet- 
ing of said union, of which every member 
shall be regularly notified, to take action 
thereon, and no member shall vote on such 
question unless he is in good standing. Should 
three-fourths of the members present decide, 
by secret ballot, on a strike, the president of 
the Local Union shall immediately notify the 
President of the American Federation of Labor 
of the cause of the matter in dispute, what 
the wages, hours and conditions of labor 
then are; what advances, if any, are sought; 
what reductions are offered, if any; state the 
number employed and unemployed; the state 
of trade generally in the locality, and the 
number of persons involved, union and non- 
union; also the number of members who 
would become entitled to the benefits herein 
provided should the application be authorized 
and approved. 

Sec. 4. No Local shall be entitled to benefit 
from the Defense Fund unless it has been in 
continuous good standing for one year; and 
no member shall be entitled to benefit from 
said Defense Fund unless he has been a 
member in good standing in the American 
Federation of Labor for at least one year. 

Sec. 5. When a strike has been inaugurated 
under the provisions of Sections 2 and 3, the 
American Federation of Labor shall pay to 
the bonded officer of the union involved, or 
his order, for a period of six weeks, an 
amount equal to seven (7) dollars per week 
for each member. Each Local Union shall 
require its treasurer to give proper bond for 
the safekeeping and disbursement of all funds 
of the Local. No benefit shall be paid for the 
first two weeks of the strike. The Executive 
Council shall have the power to authorize 
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the payment of strike benefits for an addi- 
tional period. 

Sec. 6. No member of a Local Union on 
strike shall be entitled to weekly benefits 
unless he reports daily to the proper officer 
of the Local Union while the strike continues. 
and no member who shall receive a week’s 
work, three days to be a week, shall receive 
benefits. Any member refusing other work 
while on strike (providing said work is not 
in conflict with labor’s interests) shall not be 
entitled to any benefits. 

Sec. 7. Any union inaugurating a strike 
without the approval of the Executive Council 
shall not receive benefits on account of said 
strike. 

Sec. 8. In case of lockout or the victimiza- 
tion of members, the Executive Council shall 
have power to pay benefits if, upon investi- 
gation, it is found that the Local Union 
whose members are involved did not by their 
actions or demands provoke the lockout by 
their employer. 

Sec. 9. During the continuance of a strike 
the executive board of the Local Union shall 
make weekly reports to the Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the American Federation of Labor, 
showing the amount of money distributed for 
benefits and to whom paid, furnishing indi- 
vidual receipts to the Secretary-Treasurer of 
the American Federation of Labor from all 
members to whom such benefits have been 
paid, and all other facts that may be required. 

Sec. 10. Before a strike shall be declared off 
a special meeting of the union shall be called 
for that purpose, and it shall require a 
majority vote of all members present to decide 
the question either way. 

Sec. 11. In the event of the Defense Fund 
becoming dangerously low through protracted 
strike or lockout, the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor shall have 
the power to levy an assessment of 10 cents 
on each member of Local Trade and Federal 
Labor Unions, assessments to be restricted to 
not more than five per year; and further, 
that there shall always be a surplus of five 
thousand dollars ($5,000) in the Defense Fund. 

Sec. 12. No Local shall be entitled to any of 
the benefits, of the Defense Fund unless it 
requires its members to pay not less than 
one dollar ($1.00) per month. The financial 
secretaries and the treasurers of each Local 
Trade or Federal Labor Union directly affili- 
ated to the American Federation of Labor 
shall, through the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Federation, bond said financial officers in such 
sum as shall be adequate to protect its funds. 

Sec. 13. Local Trade and Federal Labor 
Unions shall set aside for the maintenance of 
a local defense fund not less than 5 cents 
a month from each member. 

Sec. 14. That initiation fees charged by di- 
rectly affiliated Local Trade or Federal Labor 
Unions shall not be less than $2.00 nor more 
than $15.00, and that 25 per cent of the total 
initiation fee received by such Local Trade 
or Federal Labor Union from each individual 
shall be forwarded to the Secretary-Treasurer 
of the American Federation of Labor, but in 
no case shall the amount received by the 
American Federation of Labor be less than 
one dollar ($1.00), together with the per 
capita tax, accompanied by a monthly report 
giving the.number of members paid for, and 
names of those initiated, reinstated, suspended 
and expelled, and number of members upon 
whom back per capita tax is being paid and 
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months paid for, on blanks to be furnished by 
the Secretary-Treasurer of the Federation. 
When dues are paid, the financial secretary 
of the Local Union shall place a per capita 
tax stamp in the member’s due book. These 
stamps must be used. Suspended members 
ean be reinstated only by the payment of 
three months’ back per capita tax, in addition 
to the tax for the current month, and a fee of 
one dollar ($1.00) for reinstatement stamps. 

Sec. 15. That traveling cards issued to mem- 
bers by Local Trade or Federal Labor Unions 
shall admit members presenting the same to 
membership in Local Trade or Federal Labor 
Unions directly affiliated to the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Sec. 16. That Local Trade and Federal Labor 
Unions shall be prohibited from assessing their 
members or appropriating their funds for any 
purpose other than union or American Fed- 
eration of Labor: purposes. That each di- 
rectly affiliated union shall forward monthly 
to the Secretary-Treasurer of the American 
Federation of Labor a complete statement of 
all funds received and expended. 

Sec. 17. No Local Trade or Federal Labor 
union, or Central Body or State Branch, shall 


disband so long as seven members or five 
Local Unions desire to retain the charter. 
Upon the dissolution, the suspension or the 


revocation of the charter of any Local Trade 
or Federal Labor Union, or Central Body or 
State Branch, all funds and property of any 
character shall revert to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, to be held in trust until such 
time that the suspended or ‘defunct organiza- 
tion may be reorganized and ready to confine 
its activities and actions to conform with 
recognized enforceable laws of the American 
Federation of Labor. It shall further be the 


duty of the officers of the Local Trade or 
Federal Labor Union or Central Body or 
State Branch, which has been dissolved, or 


whose charter has been suspended or revoked 
to deliver all funds and property to the 
President of the American Federation of 
Labor or a_ representative whom he may 
designate for that purpose. 


ARTICLE XIV.—MISCELLANROUS 


SecTION 1. Certificates of affiliation shall be 
granted by the President of the Federation, 
by and with the consent of the Executive 
Council, to all National and _ International 
Unions and local bodies affiliated with this 
Federation. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Council is authorized 
and empowered to charter Local Trade Unions 
and Federal Labor Unions, to determine their 
respective jurisdictions not in conflict with 
National and International Unions, to deter- 
mine the minimum number of members re- 
quired, qualifications for membership, and 
to make rules and regulations relating to 
their conduct, activities and affairs from 
time to time and as in its judgment is war- 
ranted or deemed advisable. 

Sec. 3. The certificate fee for affiliated 
bodies shall be five dollars ($5.00), payable 
to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Federation, 
and the fee shall accompany the application. 

Sec. 4. The American Federation of Labor 
shall refer all applications for certificates of 
affiliation from Local Unions or Federal Labor 
Unions from a _ vicinity where a _ chartered 
Central Labor Union exists to that body for 
investigation and approval. 

Sec. 5. Certificates of affiliation shall not 


be granted by State Federations of Labor. 
That power is vested solely in the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor 
and the executive officers of National and 
International Unions affiliated therewith. 

Sec. 6. Fraternal delegates attending the 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor shall be entitled to all the rights of 
delegates from Central Bodies. 


ARTICLE XV.—GeENERAL RULES GOVERNING 
DEPARTMENTS OF THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Secrion 1. For the greater development of 
the labor movement, departments subordinate 
to the American Federation of Labor are to 
be established from time to time as in the 
judgment of the American Federation of 
Labor, or its Executive Council, may be 
deemed advisable. Each department is to 
manage and finance its own affairs. 

Sec. 2. To be entitled to representation in 
any department, organizations eligible to join 
it must first be and remain in affiliation to 
the American Federation of Labor. 

Sec. 3. ‘To be entitled to representation in 
local councils, or railway system federations 
of departments, Local Unions are required to 
be part of affiliated National or International 
Unions affiliated to departments or directly 
affiliated to the American Federation of Labor. 
Said Local Unions shall. first be and remain 
in affiliation to Central Labor Unions char- 
tered by the American Federation of Labor. 

Sec. 4. The fundamental laws and procedure 
of each department are to conform to, and be 
administered in the same manner as the laws 
and procedure governing the American Fed- 


eration of Labor. No Department, Local 
Council or Railway System Federation of 
same shall enact laws, rules, or regulations 


in conflict with the laws and procedure of the 
American Federation of Labor, and in the 
event of change of laws and procedure of the 
latter, Department, Lecal Councils, and Rail- 
way System Federations are to change their 
laws and procedure to conform thereto. 

Sec. 5. Each Department to be considered 
the official method of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor for transacting the portion of 
its business indicated by the name of the 
Department, in consequence of which affiliated 
and eligible organizations should be part of 
their respective departments and should com- 
ply with their actions and decisions, subject 
to appeal therefrom to the Executive Council 
und the conventions of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. When an organization has 
interests in departments other than the one 
of its principal affiliation, in which it shall 
pay per capita tax upon its entire member- 
ship, it is to be represented in and pay per 
capita tax to the other departments upon 
the number of members whose occupations 
come under such other departments, but this, 
in no instance, shall be less than 20 per cent 
of the membership upon which it pays per 
mene tax to the American Federation of 
sabdor. 

Sec. 6. Departments of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor are to have their headquarters 
located in the city of Washington, D. C., and 
if possible in the same building with the 
headquarters of the American Federation of 
Labor, unless there are reasons to the contrary 
satisfactory to the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor. 
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Sec. 7. Departments of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor shall hold their conventions 
immediately before or after the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor and in the 
same city where the convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor is held, at which 
time and place their laws and procedure shall 
be made to conform to the laws and pro- 
cedure of the American Federation of Labor 
and to go into effect the first day of January 
immediately following, to conform to the date 
when the laws and procedure of the American 
Federation of Labor go into effect. For rea- 
sons of transportation, expediency and the 
methods of representation the Railway, Metal 
Trades and Mining Departments may hold 
conventions at other dates and places, and in 
that event said departments shall authorize 
their executive boards to have said depart- 
ments’ laws conform to the preceding portion 
of this section. 


Sec. 8. The executive council of each de- 
partment shall consist of not more than nine 
members, including the executive officer or 
officers thereof. This not to apply to or 
interfere with the procedure on this subject 
found to be essential in the Railway Depart- 
ment. ; 

Sec. 9. The officers of each Department 
shall report to the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor that the De- 
partment has conformed to the laws, pro- 
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cedure and actions of the American Federation 
of Labor as they affect each Department. 

Sec. 10. In the Building Trades Department 
(on the basis of its law of 1913), organiza- 
tions having seven or more delegates, each 
such delegate shall, on roll call, be entitled to 
two votes. A roll call shall be held upon the 
demand of one-fourth of all delegates whose 
credentials have been accepted and who have 
been seated in the conventions. 

Sec. 11. The officers of the various Depart- 
ments shall submit a quarterly report to the 
Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor of the work done by their Depart- 
ment, and its general conditions. 

Sec. 12. At all regular meetings of the 
Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor there shall be present, during some 
period of the Council meeting, the executive 
officer or officers of each Department, to take 
up with the Council matters that may be 
of mutual interest. 

Sec. 13. A page of each issue of the Amer- 
ican Federationist to be available to and to be 
used by each Department for official report 
or for publication of some subject identified 
with the Department, each Department to 
designate its officer to submit the report. 


ARTICLE XVI.—AMENDMENTS 


This constitution can be amended or altered 
only at a regular session of the convention 
and to do so it shall require a two-thirds vote. 








UPON RESOLUTION DULY MADE, SEC- 
ONDED AND PASSED, THE FOLLOWING 
RULES WERE ADOPTED BY THE EX- 
ECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR, PURSUANT TO 
THEIR CONSTITUTIONAL AUTHORITY 
AS SET FORTH IN SECTION 8, OF 
ARTICLE 9, OF THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
IN SESSION IN WASHINGTON, D. C., 
MAY 5-20, 1936, AND AMENDED BY CON- 
VENTION ACTION, NEW ORLEANS, LA., 
NOVEMBER 26, 1940. 


1. State Federations of Labor chartered by 
the American Federation of Labor shall adopt 
their policies—legislative, political, civic and 
organizational—to the policies adopted by the 
conventions of the American Federation of 
Labor, and if any State Federation of Labor 
purposely deviates from the policies of the 
American Federation of Labor, or if any State 
Federation of Labor violates any of the laws 
or provisions of the constitution of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor or any order of its 
Executive Council pursuant thereto, such State 
Federation of Labor shall be dealt with by 
the Executive Council. In the event the 
Executive Council finds a State Federation of 
Labor guilty after hearing of charges filed, 
the Executive Council may take any of the 
following steps: (a) Forgive said breach with 
or without condition to be fuffilled by said 
State Federation of Labor; (b) suspend said 
State Federation from the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and from enjoying the benefits 
from said membership for a definite or for an 
indefinite time; (c) penalize said State Fed- 
eration for said breach in any other way; or 
(d) if the actions of said State Federation 
of Labor have been so serious that all rela- 
tions between it and the American Federation 
of Labor shall be severed, revoke its charter 
subject to appeal to the next succeeding con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor. 

2. The President of the American Federa- 


tion of Labor, under authority vested in the 
Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor, 
any Central 


is hereby authorized to discipline 
Labor Union or any Federal or 





FOLLOWING ARE RULES ADOPTED BY THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 





Local Labor Union and where the President 
of the American Federation of Labor, in pur- 
suance of this authority, has disciplined any 
Central Labor Union, or Federal or Local 
Labor Union, and has suspended or expelled 
its officials, or has suspended its charter, an 
appeal may be taken by the aggrieved party 
to the Executive Council, and if the said 
appeal presents a prima facie case of error 
on the part of the President, the Executive 
Council may hear and determine the appeal. 

3. The Executive Council shall investigate 
the affairs and audit the books of Federal and 
of Local Labor Unions periodically, and if 
said audit and investigation shows that said 
Federal or Local Labor Union has more 
members than it is paying a per capita tax 
on, the Executive Council shall take steps to 
collect in full the per capita tax due the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Approved by 1936 convention, held in Tampa, 
Fla. (page 497 official proceedings). THE 
FOLLOWING RULE WAS ADOPTED AT A 
MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR HELD AT THE COSMOPOLITAN 
ee DENVER, COLORADO, OCTOBER 
14, 1937: 


EXPENSES INCURRED IN RECOVERING PROPERTY 
AND FuNps ARE CHARGEABLE TO FUNDS OR 
PROPERTY RECOVERED. 


“Whenever a directly chartered Trade or 
Federal Labor Union or State or City Central 
Body affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor secedes, or its charter is suspended 
or revoked, and demand is made upon such 
organization or its officers to deliver to the 
President of the American Federation of 
Labor, or his authorized representative, the 
records, property and funds of such organi- 
zation, and such demand is refused, then all 
expenses, of whatever nature, incurred by the 
American Federation of Labor in recovering 
such records, property and funds shall be a 
lawful charge upon the property and funds 
involved, and on recovery thereof the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor shall reimburse itself 
from the property and funds recovered.” 
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FIRST DAY — MONDAY MORNING SESSION 


Pursuant to law the Sixty-Third Annual 
Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor convened in the Ball Room of the Stat- 
ler Hotel at 10 o’clock, Mr. John J. 
Del Monte, Vice President of the Boston Cen- 
tral Labor Union, presiding as Temporary 
Chairman, 


Preceding the opening of the convention 


Ed Andrews’ Orchestra, composed of Union . 


musicians, entertained the delegates and 
visitors as they were assembling. 


Chairman Del Monte: Will you please rise 
while David McSweeney, a member of Ma- 
chinists Local Union No. 264, sings the Na- 
tional Anthem. 


(The delegates and _ visitors remained 
standing while Mr. McSweeney sang the 
National Anthem.) 


Chairman Del Monte: The Reverend Father 
Joseph Donohue will deliver the invocation. 


INVOCATION 


(Reverend Joseph Donohue 
Working Boys Home, Chicago, 
Illinois) 


O Lord God, behold us, Thy children, gath- 
ered here today when all the world is swept 
into darkness, and as you behold us gathered 
here to decide questions for our members, 
help us and bless us in our work. Amen. 


. 


MR. JOHN J. DEL MONTE 


(Vice President, Boston Central 
Labor Union) 


Father Donohue, Officers of the American 
Federation of Labor, Delegates, Guests and 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I have been highly honored by the Boston 


Central Labor Union, who have chosen me 
and granted me the privilege of acting as pre- 
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siding officer at the official opening of the 
63rd convention of the American Federation 
of Labor. I wish to assure them that I am 
highly appreciative and grateful for their 
consideration. 


In welcoming you to our city, we realize 
the tremendous tasks that lie before you. We 
well know that the deliberations and careful 
considerations you will give to. these prob- 
lems will benefit our entire nation. 


It is not my intention to deliver a long ad- 
dress of welcome, as we have with us here 
this morning many dignitaries of our City, 
State and Labor Department who are here 
for that purpose. 


I shall, however, bring to your attention 
some of the things which you should see dur- 
ing your visit to our great City of Boston. 


Boston, as you know, is replete with his- 
tory, architecture and art. 


Of course, as Bostonians, we believe that 
labor and industry are second to none. You 
will be thrilled at our narrow, winding 
streets. You may comment on them, as most 
peop'e do on their maiden trip to our city. 
However, most of the streets will lead you to 
a spot where our forefathers fought or delib- 
erated for our freedom. 


Ironically enough, you are gathered here to- 
day to continue the same precedent. We hope 
that you all have an opportunity to visit our 
many historic shrines, such as the Cradle of 
Liberty, Faneuil Hall, the Old State House, 
and the Old South Meeting House in which 
the Boston Tea Party March was organized, 
our beautiful harbor that is now teeming with 
the commerce of war material, and many 
other cultural and spiritual institutions and 
museums too numerous to mention, 


True to the tradition of Bostonian hospi- 
tality, our committee has arranged a program 
of entertainment. We trust that with broth- 
erly affection you will feel free to accept this 
hospitality during your stay in our city. 


The Entertainment Committee did not for- 
get the wives and guests of the delegates and 
they are invited also to partake and accept 
freely of the entertainment for which a spe- 
cial committee of ladies has been appointed. 


We sincerely hope and trust your visit to 
our city will be one that will never depart 
from your memories, 


I take this opportunity to thank Ed An- 
drews and his orchestra for the splendid ren- 
dition of music they gave us here this morn- 
ing, in conjunction with the Boston Protec- 
tive Musicians Association No. 9. 


At this time it gives me great pleasure to 
bring to you a young man who has helped 
very much in the progress of our labor move- 
ment in the City of Boston. He is here today 
to welcome you, being a delegate from his 
own International Union of Boot and Shoe 
Workers. 


I take great pleasure in presenting to you, 
Edwin J. Goggin, President of the Boston 
Central Labor Union. 


MR. DANIEL J. GOGGIN 


(President of the Boston Central 
Labor Union) 


It is my pleasure as President of the Cen- 
tral Labor Union of Boston to extend to all 
of you a most cordial greeting on behalf of 
the Central Labor Union. 


The last time the American Federation of 
Labor honored our city by holding its con- 
vention here was in 1980. No one at that 
time could foresee the many difficult problems 
that would confront the labor movement and 
our country as a whole that have developed 
during the intervening period. 

The Central Labor Union and the local 
unions of the American Federation of Labor 
have met these many problems in accordance 
with the best traditions of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. The unions, as well as 
the Central Labor Union, have accepted the 
responsibility in this present crisis and have 
given service in every possible way in all 
endeavors that have been undertaken to serve 
our country. They have been zealous in 
guarding the rights of their membership. 
They are proud of the record they have 
achieved. They will continue to support the 
policies and principles of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

We welcome the officers and delegates to 
the Convention, not only because of the honor 
bestowed on the labor movement of Boston 
by your meeting here, but also because of the 
opportunity given to the citizens of our com- 
munity to personally get acquainted with the 
officers and delegates and to have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing this convention of a great 
labor movement in action. 

The officers and delegates of the Boston 
Central Labor Union are at your service in 
every way that we may be able to aid you 
in earrying out the very important work of 
this convention. 


Chairman Del Monte: Thank you, Brother 
Goggin. We have also in our midst one who 
has not alone helped the city but who has 
done state-wide things for organized labor, 
a great young fellow who has helped us tre- 
mendously in the hard task of trying to get 
workmen’s compensation. He has_ never 
stopped, he is continuing to try, and I take 
great pleasure in presenting William J. Doyle, 
President of the Massachusetts State Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


MR. DANIEL J. GOGGIN 


(President, Massachusetts State 
Federation of Labor) 
Mr. Chairman, President Green, members 


of the Executive Council, delegates and friends 
of the American Federation of labor: 
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It is a distinct pleasure for me as President 
of the Massachusetts Branch of the American 
Federation of Labor to welcome the delegates 
to the 63rd Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to Massachusetts. 


Only two short months ago in this very 
hall, the Massachusetts State Federation of 
Labor held its 58th annual convention—so we 
are all coming of age. 

The war, coming as it did after years of 
depression and unemployment, nevertheless, 
found Massachusetts Unions of the American 
Federation of Labor ready for all calls made 
upon them. Massachusetts labor has responded 
to all requests made of it. Labor in Massa- 
chusetts has been working long hours, six 
and in many cases seven days a week. The 
production record of Massachusetts speaks 
for itself. Massachusetts’ share of ali the 
war supply contracts up to August tirst was 
3.8 per cent of the entire United States, and 
39 per cent of New England. 


Labor has not failed the government in the 
purchase of war bonds. A shortage of many 
food items; a shortage of gasoline and a short- 
age of fuel—all have been our lot. These have 
been accepted with the minimum of complaint. 

uabor’s “no strike’ pledge has been well 
kept in this commonwealth. In spite of the 
fine record of labor in this commonwealth, as 
in many other states, it was necessary to take 
time out to fight vicious and unnecessary anti- 
labor legislation. We were successful in de- 
feating these bad bills. 


The Massachusetts State Federation of Labor 
has a fine record of accomplishments down 
through the years. I ask that all national 
and international officers urge their local un- 
ions not now affiliated with the Massachusetts 
Branch of the American Federation of Labor 
to do so, that they may take part in protect- 
ing the membership of their organizations in 
the Massachusetts Legislature through the 
Massachusetts State Federation of Labor. 


No doubt you have read in the newspapers 
of the charge by a Boston City Councilor of 
over-manning of the Boston Navy Yard. These 
charges should be thoroughly investigated and 
corrected if found true. This should be done 
at once. Many employers have been crying 
for additional labor. Now we find these same 
employers, through their representatives, ob- 
jecting to having this area classified in Group 
Two. 

Labor is well aware of the need for “‘all- 
out” production effort for the next five months, 
which will be the most crucial in our Ameri- 
ean history. We must win this war in order 
to preserve our “free” trade unions. 


We hope your stay will be pleasant. You 
have great problems to solve during this con- 
vention and I am sure that these problems 
will be solved and the American Federation of 
Labor will go forward to new accomplishments 
for the successful prosecution of the war and 
the post-war period to come. 

I thank you. 


Chairman Del Monte: No city the size of 
our beloved city could be successful without 
good administration. We probably boast of 


our municipal administration in the city and 
organized labor has a right to do so. Every 
time any of us have gone down to the City 
Hall the administration there not only wel- 
comes us but things are done for us and done 
promptly. So it gives me great pleasure to 
present to you our beloved Mayor, the son of 
a Union carpenter, who has been outstanding 
in his efforts in behalf of the organized labor 
movement, the Honorable Maurice J. Tobin. 


MAYOR MAURICE J. TOBIN 
(City of Boston, Massachusetts) 


Chairman Del Monte, Your Excellency Gov- 
ernor Saltonstall, President Green, President 
Doyle, National and State Oflicers of the 
American Federation of Labor, and Delegates 
to this Sixty-third Annual Convention: 

It is indeed a real pleasure for me, as Mayor 
of the City of boston, to have the privilege 
of welcoming here the delegates to this conven- 
tion, and particularly the old pioneers in the 
labor movement who made the fight when the 
going was hard. 

I know that in coming to Boston you are 
coming to a community that appreciates the 
benefits of organized labor to an extent equal 
to that of any other community in the United 
States. There were days when the labor move- 
ment was struggling and labor in this section 
was not economically strong, and we may 
have suffered in an economic way both in Bos- 
ton and Massachusetts, but that condition no 
longer exists in the United States and that 
fight, made over that long period of years, 
now gives to the laboring man in the forty- 
eight States of the Union the equalities of op- 
portunity that were guaranteed in Boston and 
in Massachusetts, and a great deal of those 
rights flow from this particular section of the 
country to the other sections. We can now 
get back, or at least fight for our rights on 
an equal basis, due to the great progress mae 
in the course of the last fifteen or twenty 
years. 

I don’t want to make too long a talk be- 
cause I realize I am going to talk to you at 
a banquet later in the course of this conven- 
tion, but I would just like to reminisce for 
a moment and point out some of the struggles 
they had way back in the early days, shortly 
after our Declaration of Independence was 
written and after our Bill of Rights was 
placed on the law books of the United States 
of America. 


Back in 1806, a small group of cordwainers 
banded together in Philadelphia, and the Judge 
who sat on the case—after an injunction was 
sought—found that they were guilty of crimi- 
nal conspiracy and said the men who had 
banded together for that purpose were crimi- 
nals. That was a philosophy that came over 
here from England. The next obstacle that 
had to be overcome was in 1890, when the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act was turned against 
organized labor and it was held by the Courts 
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to apply to labor. Men banded together 
in labor unions were then looked upon as 
being within the operation of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act, and it was very effectively 
used against them. 


Your labor leaders repeatedly attempted to 
get legislation through the Congress of the 
United States but were unable to do so, until 
in 1907 when the Clayton Anti-Trust Act 
was passed. At that time, President Samuel 
Gompers said the Magna Charta of labor had 
arrived, but when the Courts finished speaking 
it was found that labor had an empty act on 
the books that did not protect them against 
the Yellow Dog contract. 


I could go down through the years this way, 
but the great progress came in 1926, with 
the passage of the Labor Relations Act and 
finally the Norris-LaGuardia Act of 1932, which 
protected you specifically against the Yellow 
Dog contract and specifically protected you 
against the injunction. But the real job was 
done with the passage of the National Labor 
Relations Act of 1935, and that truly was the 
Magna Charta of American Labor. 


Now you have a great responsibility, and 
while I don’t want to appear to be lecturing 
to you, labor today has tremendous power 
and it likewise has a tremendous responsibility 
to your membership numbering millions, and 
to the American people as a whole. Organ- 
ized labor has lived up to that responsibility 
during these trying days of war and I know 
after the war is over we can bank upon 
organized labor to work hand in hand with 
government and employers to see to it that 
we will never again have to live through the 
terrible depression days that began in 1929 
and continued through to the start of this 
present war, about 1939. We do not want to 
see the great mistakes that were made, such 
as England’s general strike of 1926, when 
many of the gains that were made after a 
hard struggle in that country were wiped out. 


Every gain you have made, you want to 
preserve for the men and women of America 
who toil, for those men and women depend 
on you men and women for leadership. But 
that leadership cannot be confined directly 
and alone to your work with Labor organiza- 
tions,—you have got to study and take a broad 
outlook at the economic picture of the future 
in order that we may be able to carry on with 
the American way of life—the American way 
of life that the American Federation of Labor 
has fought to preserve richt down to the pres- 
ent hour—in order that our boys, who are out 
fighting on the fighting fronts of all the 
world, on the seven seas and on every con- 
tinent, may enjoy that American way of life 
when they come back. 

I have great confidence that the American 
Federation of Labor is going to play a great 
part in that leadership and I hope that out 
of the deliberations of this convention will 
come some of the things that will start people 
thinking on the objectives and problems that 
will come after the war. 


My congratulations to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for the great progress thev 
have brought about for the benefit of the men 
and women who toil for a living, and my 
earnest prayer is that that great success of 


the past may be translated into similar suc- 
cess in solving the great economic and social 
problems that will be ours to settle in the 
future. 


Chairman Del Monte: Thank you, Mayor 
Tobin. 


In our Commonwealth we probably can also 
boast of men who are able to handle our labor 
prob'ems. The State of Massachusetts has an 
outstanding Labor Commissioner, and it is 
through the continued efforts of our present 
Governor that he is returned to us year after 
year. 

Our Governor is also one of us; he is with 
us at all times and if you will look in the 
program of entertainment, you will see that 
our Governor and Mrs. Saltonstall have in- 
vited the lady folks here present to take tea 
with them at their mansion on Chestnut Hill 
in Newton Center, Massachusetts, and I am 
sure that the ladies will be glad to visit the 
home of Governor and Mrs. Saltonstall. 


We, too, when we go to the State House, 
get the same reception there that we do in 
City Hall. So, ladies and gentlemen, it gives 
me great pleasure to present to you His Ex- 
cellency, Leverett P. Saltonstall, Governor of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


HONORABLE 
LEVERETT P. SALTONSTALL 


(Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts) 


Mr. Chairman, Your Honor, Mayor Tobin, 
Mr. Green, Mr. Doyle, Officers and Delegates 
to the National American Federation of La- 
bor Conventon of 1943: 


Mr. Del Monte mentioned Commissioner of 
Labor and Industry, Mr. Jim Moriarty. I was 
awfully pleased that your local committee dele- 
gated him to bring me here this morning. You 
know we have a terrible time. He is a Demo- 
crat and I am a Republican but it is remark- 
able how much advice I take from him. 


It is a great pleasure to bring the greetings 
of our Commonwealth to this national cou- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor. 
You are meeting in historic Boston at an 
historic time. In the days of 1776 our fore- 
bears were fighting a war for freedom and 
laying the foundation for a -zreat country. 
Now we are fighting and beginning’ to win 
another war for freedom and to build a coun- 
try of greater security and opportunity for 
all of us. 


We are specially proud to be your host this 
year because Massachusetts was one of the 
first states in which unions were established. 
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Yankee ingenuity in manufacturing, com- 
bined with the skill, energy and initiative of 
organized workers, brought this region to a 
position of industrial leadership. Today we 
are going all out to manufacture the equip- 
ment with which to win the war. We have 
lost comparatively few man hours from dis- 
putes; and we have brought about a colossal 
expansion of industrial activity and of em- 
ployment. 


Recently I heard General Marshall say to 
the American Legion that we were now on 
the offensive and that the stronger we made 
it and the more of us who joined it, the 
quicker we would win the war and bring our 
boys back‘home. Our own job in the offen- 
sive is to produce the equipment with which 
those boys must fight to win. 


At the same time we must look to the future, 
We must prepare to keep our country a going 
concern in the change from war to peace. 
In peace we must provide jobs for all willing 
workers. What each one of us wants first 
of all is permanent employment. Relatively 
the troubles of a government where there is 
full employment are few. We all know that 
permanent employment -can only come from 
jobs in private industry if our method of 
living is to continue as we know it. The 
Federal Government is rightly planning jobs 
and useful projects. Most of our States are 
planning public projects within their bound- 
aries, but we must remember that all such 
schemes can be only temporary. Permanent 
jobs can only come from the stimulation of 
our present industries and the building of 
new ones with the great inventions growing 
out of the present war. But employment will 
not be permanent and there will not be suf- 
ficient jobs for all our willing workers unless 
the business leaders of the country, and the 
labor leaders, work together: frankly, sin- 
cerely and with a common understanding. 


To be efficient, industry must make a profit 
and the workers in industry good wages. 
Business men must plan in terms of volume 
of output, large employment and total profits 
over a long period rather than in terms of 
high unit prices and high margins. Labor 
leaders must recognize, as I know you do, 
that they must think in terms of permanent 
jobs rather than in terms of high wages in 
short-lived jobs. 


I personally believe that the leaders of the 
great unions will have more to say concerning 
the future prosperity of our citizens than any 
one group of men that I meet. You leaders 
have tremendous power. Many thousands of 
men look to you for guidance and leadership. 
Your public officeholders consequently are 
mindful of your thoughts and your wishes. I 
know that you are thorough believers in our 
system of government, and our way of life. 
To continue our government and our way of 
life, we must depend upon your willingness 
and ability to cooperate with the management 
of our industries; to take responsibility in 
seeing to it that there is continuity of em- 
ployment; to have the “guts,” if I may use 
that term, to make readjustments that may 
be necessary in order that some industries 
may live. And above all, to do your part 
within your unions to make it possible for 


returning soldiers to get employment, and if 
they are injured and cannot work at their old 
jobs to learn new ones and get positions which 
they are capable of performing. 


I know that you are thinking of the im- 
portance of trade agreements and _ under- 
standings with the other nations of the world, 
for only by trading with other nations of the 
world can we give full employment. To trade 
with those nations we must make goods that 
can se!l within those nations and we must 
allow them to sell to us those articles which 
they can successfully produce. 


The average citizen looks to his government 
for an increasing amount of economic secur- 
ity especially in the forms of unemployment 
compensation and old age security. Compen- 
sation for illness or disability may well be 
added gradually. But no government unit 
should ever make a promise of a benefit it 
cannot see its way clear to carry out. There 
is no greater hypocrisy and no quicker way to 
destroy the confidence of the average citizen 
in his government. Of the need for govern- 
ment help in social security there can be no 
question but we must always remember that 
the most effective help which Americans have 
known from 1620 to 1943 has been help to 
help themselves. 

In all these fundamental affairs, your lead- 
ership, your courage, and your willingness to 
assume responsibility, will play a tremendous 
part in whether or not the peace for which our 
boys are fighting will be made worth while. 
The stupendous war production is traceable 
to the team play between government, labor 
and industry, The fervor of this wartime 
effort can and must be duplicated in peace- 
time. More respect between workers and 
management, friendly intervention or regu- 
lation by government, can accomplish aston- 
ishing results. It has done so in war. It 
can do so in peace. The future well-being of 
our whole country will depend on the average 
citizen: his initiative, his courage, his willing- 
ness to work hard and to take risks. We 
must fight anything which threatens the indi- 
vidual freedom and opportunity of that man, 
and that means every one of us who are in 
this great assemblage today, whether the 
threat comes from business, unions, or gov- 
ernment itself. 

On the other hand, we must fight with all 
our force for everything that develops that 
freedom. War has united our great country 
as never before. May the opportunities which 
peace will bring draw us even closer to- 
gether. It is in that spirit that I bring to 
this great conference in wartime, a confer- 
ence that is united to win the war, and a 
conference that must begin planning the out- 
lines of activities in peace,—the greetings of 
our old Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


Chairman Del Monte: Thank you, Governor 
Saltonstall. Ladies and gentlemen, that just 
about winds up our program for this morn- 
ing. 


I would like to take the opportunity to 
thank the Cemmittee on Arrangements for 
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the splendid work they have done in arrang- 
ing the program of entertainment. I would 
also like to thank the Executive Board for 
their kind assistance in helping us. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I just don’t 
quite know how to say this. This is the big- 
gest thing in my life. I thought when I in- 
troduced the Governor and the Mayor that 
was big, but I must say right here and now 
that this is bigger. 

But I don’t think the man I am about to 
present to you needs any introduction. I am 
proud and pleased, and any other adjective 
you might find necessary to use to express it, 
to present to you, William Green, President 
of the American Federation of Labor. 


President Green, I now hand you the sym- 
bol of authority, the gavel. 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM GREEN 


Mr. Chairman, Father Donohue, Represen- 
tatives of the Boston Central Labor Union, 
the Massachusetts State Federation of Labor, 
Your Honor, Mayor Tobin, and Your Excel- 
lency, Governor Saltonstall, my Colleagues 
of the Executive Council, Distinguished Offi- 
cers, Delegates and Visitors in attendance 
at this historic convention: 


I know I share with you a deep feeling of 
appreciation over the cordial 
tended to us by these representatives of labor 
of the City of Boston and of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. We anticipate the 
pleasure of being the guests of this city and 
of this State and of enjoying all of its hospi- 


welcome ex- 


tality. This meeting on this oceasion and 
this warm welcome extended to us_ revives 
pleasant memories in the minds of a large 
number of officers and delegates in attend- 
We recall with a 
feeling of deep pleasure and satisfaction our 
attendance at a convention of the American 
Federation of Labor held in this city and ’in 
this hall in the year 1930. We were then 
privileged to enjoy the hospitality of the people 
of this historic city. We left at that time 
carrying home with us the fondest memories 
of a delightful visit spent here. We will re- 
peat that experience. 

It seems appropriate for me to point out on 
this occasion that our great family of labor 
has grown since 1930. We represented at 
that time, at the convention held in this hall, 


2,961,096 paid-up members in the American 


ance at this convention. 


Federation of Labor. Today you represent 
5,939,021 paid-up members. We are proud of 
the progress we have made. We possess a 
deep sense of responsibility which this prog- 
ress has imposed upon us, and because we 
understand it all, it is our firm purpose and 
determination to discharge our responsibili- 
ties not only to our government but to labor 
and to society as well. 


I am proud of our great movement. I still 
maintain without modification that it + rep- 
resents the labor movement in the United 
States and Canada. It is the historic instru- 
mentality through which the workers of this 
Continent express themselves, and it is the 
agency through which they seek to achieve 
their objective, to realize a higher standard 
of life and of living. 

And so, conscious of our responsibilities, we 
are determined that we shall measure up to 
the higher standards set by the American 
Federation of Labor in previous conventions, 
and that our work will be constructive, that 
we will devote our efforts to the maintenance 
of the American way of life and find ways and 
means by which and through which we can 
give to our government a larger and a more 
vital measure of support in the prosecution 
of the war effort. 

It seems that a new era began, dating from 
the time when the 
tacked our 
Harbor. 


cowardly Japanese at- 
peace-loving country at Pearl 
That incident is still fresh in our 
memories, but even prior to Pearl Harbor the 
American Federation of Labor, with a vision 
that penetrated the future, decided to give 
support to Great Britain and her Allies when 
they were fighting with their backs to the 
wall against the Nazi and Fascist invaders. 
We, the American Federation of Labor, un- 
derstood then the issues involved in the con- 
flict. We understood what was hanging in 
the balance. We understood quite clearly that 
if we were to maintain our free democratic 
form of government, the American way of 
life, and protect American traditions, we must 
see to it with all the power at our command 
that Great Britain and her Allies won the 
war. 

But fate, Providence, or call it what you 
may, ordered that America should enter the 
conflict, and so the attack at Pearl Harbor 
was the match which started the flame of action 
here in the United States of America. We 
responded wholeheartedly, and then began the 
formation of our armies—I say armies be- 
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cause I want to refer to it in the plural sense. 
Not only was our government called upon to 
organize an Army to serve on the battlefields, 
but it became necessary to organize an army 
of production to produce in the mills, the 
mines, the factories and on the transporta- 
tion lines of our nation, and so simultane- 
ously these armies were organized, and we 
have aceomplished wonders since then. We 
have organized an army of more than 5,000,- 
000 stalwart young Americans who are facing 
the armies of the Nazis and the Fascists 
abroad and the Japanese in the Southern 
Pacific in a way that challenges our admira- 
tion. 


In the workshops and mills and mines and 
factories of the nation, the army of produc- 
tion is serving just as faithfully and just as 
well as our armies on the battlefield. Just 
listen a moment: The efforts of American 
labor have given our country the mightiest 
fleet in history, the most powerful naval force 
in the world and the finest ordnance through- 
out the entire universe. 

Behold the figures, men and women: In 
1940, we had in America only 1,076 vessels in 
our Navy. Today, after three years of in- 
spired work our Navy boasts of 14,072 fight- 
ing ships. In 1940 the Navy possessed only 
1,744 planes. Today our fleet is protected and 
strengthened by 18,269 of the most modern 
planes. This is over and beyond the tre- 
mendous fleet of merchant ships that have 
been completed in record time in the ship- 
yards. These ships now comprise the great- 
est fleet the world has ever known, We are 
building them at the rate of more than one 
hundred per month at a speed never before 
dreamed of in the shipbuilding industry. 


These ships are carrying vital supplies to 
our soldiers on the fighting fronts and to our 
Allies. Now the latest report from the War 
Production Board shows that American 
workers produced 7,612 fighting planes during 
the month of August. That is the highest 
figure we have yet reached, but it is still going 
up, and in my opinion will pass the 8,000 
mark during this month. 


Most of the airplanes we are making now 
are heavy bombers; America’s plane produc- 
tion alone is now more than double the total 
Axis production of planes, and that spells 
doom for the enemy. 


Chairman Nelson of the War Production 
Board reports that America’s productivity 


in the airplane industry has increased 25 per 
cent in the last eight months. 


Production of tanks and bombs and guns is 
proceeding far ahead of schedule. The month 
of August, for instance, showing a gain of 
32 per cent over July—32 per cent in only one 
month in the production of self-propelled 
artillery which constitutes a vital weapon in 
modern warfare. 


All of these figures which I have cited to you 
are tremendously significant, because victory 
in this war is going to the side which has su- 
perior equipment. We enjoy that superiority 
now along with our Allies and the margin 
of our superiority is going to grow as we 
increase production levels, while those of our 
enemies will be lowered as a result of de- 
structive air raids. 

But there is another factor in the produc- 
tion picture which should be especially sig- 
nificant to the delegates in attendance at this 
convention. The War Production Board offi- 
cially announces that more than 85 per cent 
of war material is being produced in Amer- 
ica by Union labor. 

I challenge any group, business, economic 
or administrative, to show a better record 
than the soldiers of production have made 
since Pearl Harbor in America. 


Now I want to present to you some tragic 
figures, just for a moment, and I think that 
they will certainly be surprising to some of 
those who say that Labor is making no 
sacrifice during the war. 


Listen: casualties in the United States 
armed forces since Pearl Harbor have been 
20,104 dead, 28,226 wounded, 32,905 missing 
and 23,970 imprisoned—a total of 105,205. 
These figures are from the latest report from 
the Office of War Information. That is the 
armies in the field, those who are facing the 
guns and the destrucitve planes of the 
enemy. What about the soldiers of produc- 
tion, those who constitute the other army? 
Casualties to American workers through acci- 
dent since Pearl Harbor number 80,000 dead; 
7,000,000 injured, on and off the job. 


These figures are taken from the latest re- 
port of the National Safety Council. The sol- 
diers of production have lost 80,000 of their 
colleagues fighting the war in the produc- 
tion plants of the nation. Twenty thousand 
have been killed in the armed forces of 
our nation. What a striking comparison! 
I do not claim that labor is’ giving 
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more or doing more, because I know 
that our soldiers on the battlefield are 
giving their all, but I do want these figures 
to be presented to those who have denounced 
labor from one end of the country to the 
others. You men and women who make 
up the American Federation of Labor, aud 
all our friends, have listened to commenta- 
tors over the radio who have denounced labor 
as shirkers. You have listened to dema- 
gogues who have moved from the North to 
the South and from the East to the West visit- 
ing towns and cities denouncing labor. You 
have read vicious editorials and the reaction- 
ary press of the nation, and who did they 
denounce? This army of production that has 
given 80,000 lives to the service of the nation, 
80,000 lives in the war production effort. 
claim a large share 
of credit for the marvelous production re- 
sult, because the members of our own Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor Unions have made 
them possible by their unmatched skill and 
by their unremitting hard work. 


Therefore, we can 


The planes, the tanks, the guns, the bombs, 
that will eventually crush our enemies are 
being made largely by Union labor, and we 
hope that the bullet that will finally end 
Hitler’s life will bear the Union label. 

There’s the answer to our critics. There’s 
the answer to those who hate labor and go 
up and down the land denouncing 
I denounce those, my friends, who denounce 
us. I challenge them to show a better rec- 
ord in any emergency, in any crisis in the 
world’s history, and I am proud this morn- 
ing as I stand here of the wonderful record 
made by this army of production which is 
fighting here in the workshops of America. 


labor. 


But I know that it is the spirit and purpose 
of our workers to reach new heights in pro- 
duction, to establish new standards. The 
government is calling upon us for more. 
Notwithstanding the record we have made, 
we are going to respond and give more. The 
efficiency of our skilled workers will be in- 
creased. The service they give will be im- 
proved. Ways and means will be found and 
we will help find the ways and means through 
which the manpower of America, who serve 
in the army of production, can produce more 
and more in support of the war effort. I 
know that that is a matter that will be given 
vital consideration by this convention. A 
complete analysis will be made of the war 
manpower situation. We will make a sur- 


vey ourselves and we will endeavor to pro- 
mote better utilization of the available man- 
power and womanpower of our nation, be- 
cause we are opposed to a resort to force 
or the enactment of forcible measures to com- 
pel free American workers to do things 
against their will. 


Now may I carry you for just a moment 
with your faces toward the future, We are 
thinking not only of the war as it now exists, 
but we are thinking of the days to come when 
the war will be ended and we must deal with 
the question of peace, 


Victory in this war would be empty and 
meaningless unless we win the peace, There- 
fore, while labor’s primary duty is to do 
everything possible to crush our enemies as 
quickly as possible, we must at the same 
time give immediate and increasing consider- 
ation to the formulation of a post-war pro- 
gram which will enhance and overshadow 
military victory. 

The great problems we face are two-fold— 
domestic and foreign. 

In our own country after the war we will 
face the supreme challenge of making good 
the pledge to abolish fear of want in Amer- 
ica. This is the first duty of industry, of 
labor and of the government. It can be ful- 
filled by the launching of a vast peace time 
production drive which will provide jobs for 
all and by the enactment of broad Social 
Security legislation which will provide eco- 
nomic insurance for the masses of the Ameri- 
can people. 


We hear a great deal of talk these days 
from business men about preserving the free 
enterprise system. That free enterprise sys- 
tem faces a life or death test in the post-war 
era. Private industry itself can do more to 
preserve free enterprise than anyone else. 
The business leaders of the nation must be 
prepared to move boldly and swiftly the mo- 
ment the last gun in this war is fired. They 
must be ready to convert almost overnight 
from war time to peace time production. 


The leaders of American industry must 
have confidence in the future of America or 
the American people will lose confidence in 
them. They must face the risk and respon- 
sibility of investing funds for the expansion 
of free enterprise on a scale never before 
contemplated. The millions of workers now 
engaged in war industries and the millions 
of young men now serving in the armed 
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forces will need jobs. We dare not, and we 
must not, offer them bread lines. Nor does 
labor want to see another WPA in America. 


How can this be avoided? The opportuni- 
ties are limitless. The construction industry 
offers a striking example. Since the war 
started private construction, especially hous- 
ing, has been at a complete standstill. As a 
result there is an acute shortage of decent 
housing in every community in the land. It is 
estimated that we will need 15,000,000 new 
homes in the ten years following the end 
of the war. This presents a glorious oppor- 
tunity to private investment and private in- 
dustry. Construction of a million and a half 
homes a year for ten years will provide steady 
employment for two million construction work- 
ers and perhaps an additional five million 
workers in industries making building mate- 
rials and home furnishings and equipment. 
Thus, prompt revival of the construction in- 
dustry when peace comes can prove the key 
to nation-wide business expansion and pro- 
vide a miraculous stimulus to post-war pros- 
perity. 

The American Federation of Labor and its 
affiliated unions are determined to do every- 
thing in their power to encourage and assist 
private industry in fulfilling its responsi- 
bilities to the nation. We also call- upon 
our government to give private industry full 
support in the critical days that lie ahead. 


This war has taught us that America cannot 
isolate herself from the rest of the world. As 
a nation we face a new era in international 
relations when the war ends. Our first ob- 
jective must be to assure lasting peace. We 
know now that peaceful intentions on our 
part are not enough, that we must assume 
our full share of responsibility that the war- 
like tendencies of other nations do not break 
beyond bounds. To win this war against the 
enemies of democracy, freedom and human 
decency, America has allied herself with other 
nations. Likewise, in the post-war era, 
America must join with other nations of 
good will in preserving peace throughout the 
civilized world. 


This is the outstanding reason why labor 
demands full representation at the peace con- 
ference. We intend to see to it that the desire 
for permanent peace of the American people 
is not thwarted by professional international 
diplomats. We also will insist on the restora- 
tion of political and economic independence 
to those nations which have been overrun and 


pillaged and despoiled by our enemies. And 
we will not be satisfied until the guarantees of 
justice and democracy embodied in the Four 
Freedoms are established for all time through- 
out the civilized world. 


We shall insist that the peoples of the 
world shall be made free—free from Prussian 
militarism, free from Fascism, free from 
Nazism and free from Japanese savagery. 


It is our firm purpose and determination to 
serve in every way we can to establish free 
democratic trade unions throughout the 
world. That is an objective that we place high 
as our ideal and our goal. We want to help, 
because the record shows that those were 
the institutions first destroyed by the leaders 
of Nazism and Fascism in order to establish 
totalitarian forms of government. We are en- 
couraged now, as we meet in this Sixty-third 
Annual Convention, because the armies of the 
free peoples of the world are marching for- 
ward. We rejoice over their victories. We 
knew they would win just as soon as our mili- 
tary and economic strength was finally 
mobilized. They are not winning, however, for 
the purpose of establishing despotic control in 
any nation. The invasion of Italy by the Al- 
lied Armies does not mean despotic control in 
Italy, but it means that at last the Italian 
people will be made free. And so it is in North 
Africa and in other countries. 


In conclusion, may I state that we all realize 
that these are trying days. We, along with 
the people of the world, are living and moving 
in the shadows of sorrow and sadness. The 
clouds of adversity hang heavily over a war- 
torn world, and in characteristic fashion, as 
hope springs eternal in the human breast, 
we have turned our faces toward the rising 
sun, toward the dawn of a new day—a day 
when peace will come, when we can live nor- 
mal lives again, a day when righteousness 
will triumph over injustice and wrong, when 
the Allied Armies will finally have won a de- 
cisive victory. These are the days we are 
looking for, and with scrutinizing vision we 
pierce the clouds and the shadows that lie 
between us now and the realization of that 
great objective. 


But our slogan is victory, and we will stand 
with our great President, the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States and with our Allies in the fight which 
is being made to achieve victory—victory for 
free democratic labor, victory for helpless peo- 
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ple, victory for those who suffer from the 
yoke of Nazism, Fascism, and Japanese sav- 
agery, victory for righteousness—the victory 
that must be achieved before we quit the war. 
I thank you. 


Now, I declare the Sixty-third Annual Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor 
legally and properly convened and open for 
business. 

I wish to that Brother James 
Moriarty was officially designated as the Com- 
mittee on Escort for Saltonstall, 
who addressed this Convention this morning. 
Brother Moriarty, as you all know, is a mem- 
ber of the Sheet Metal Workers International 
Union and 


announce 


Governor 


Commissioner of Labor in the 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


INTRODUCTION OF 
FRATERNAL DELEGATES 


In order that we may become properly ac- 
quainted and know our distinguished visitors 
from Great Britain and Canada, I want to 
introduce them to you now, so that you may 
know them when you meet them in the corri- 
dors of the hotel, in the convention hall or 
elsewhere. 


First, may I present to you Brother Harry 
Harrison, Fraternal Delegate from the Brit- 
ish Trades Union Congress. His good wife 
has come all the way from Great Britain 
along with him to meet you and greet 
you and to visit with you in this Convention. 
I know we appreciate that very much—Mrs. 
Harry Harrison. 


Sitting beside Mrs. Harrison is our very dear 
friend, another fraternal delegate from Great 
Britain, Brother W. Bayliss. 

Now, I want to present to you Brother Matte 
from the Canadian Trades and Labor Con- 
gress, sitting right beside me here, and his 
good wife, who has come along with him from 
Canada—-Mrs. Matte. 


Now, we are acquainted. You know them. 
Extend to them a warm and cordial greeting 
as you meet them. We want to make their 
visit here a happy and memorable one. 


Post Office 


The Chair recognizes 
Meany for announcement. 

Secretary Meany: I wish to announce that 
through the kindness of Mr. P. J. Connelly, 
Postmaster of the City of Boston, a postoffice 
has been opened just outside the entrance hall 
on the left. There you will find general deliv- 
ery service, together with the sale of postage 
stamps. This office will be in charge of John 
W. Grages for the convenience of the dele- 
gates. 


Secretary-Treasurer 
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I also wish to announce the appointment of 
the following convention officers, appointed by 
President Green: 


Convention Officers 


Assistant Secretary—Harry Grages. 
Sergeant-at-Arms—Charles F. Burns. 


Messengers—Dorothy Shultz and Francis 
F’. Morse. 

President Green: The Chair wishes to an- 
nounce that the beautiful official program of 
Entertainment of this Convention will be dis- 
tributed before we adjoyirn, so please remain 
here and receive them before you leave after 
the morning session. 


Now, the Chair recognizes Chairman Me- 
Carthy, of the Credentials Committee. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
CREDENTIALS 


Boston, Mass. 
October 4, 1943 


Delegate McCarthy, on behalf of the com- 
mittee, submitted the following report: 


To President Green, Officers and Delegates 
of the Sixty-third Annual Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor: 


Your Committee on Credentials who, in 
accordance with our laws, were appointed by 
their respective International Presidents at 
the request of President Green, herewith 
submit the following report: 

We have examined the credentials of 555 
delegates, representing 87 International and 
National Unions, 4 Departments, 39 State 
Branches, 187 Central Bodies, and 56 Local 
Trade and Federal Labor Unions, and 4 
Fraternal delegates, and recommerd that 
the following be seated. 


The Secretary will now read the Credential 
Committee’s report. 


Secretary Scholtz, on behalf of the com- 


mittee, read the following list of delerates en- 


titled to seats in the Convention: 


Actors and Artistes of America, 

Paul Dullzell, 177 votes. 

Asbestos Workers, International Association 
of Heat and Frost Insulators and—Joseph A. 
Mullaney, C. W. Sickles, 40 votes. 


_ Automobile Workers of America, Interna- 
tional Union, United—Irvan Cary, Jerry Al- 
dred, George Kiebler, Peter G. Noll, 431 votes. 

Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union of America—A. A. Myrup, 
William F. Schnitzler, Robert F. Hart—Wm. 
McGuern, 869 votes. 

Barbers, Hairdressers and Cosmetologists’ 
International Union of America, The Journey- 


Associated 
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men—William C. Birthright, Patrick H. 
Reagan, Anthony Merlino, Charles T. Crane, 
John B. Robinson, 492 votes. 


Bill Posters and Billers of America, Inter- 
national Alliance of—G. Leo Abernathy, 16 
votes. 


Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers, 
International Brotherhood of—Roy Horn, 
Marshall .W. Martin, A. J. Eberhardy, 100 
votes. 


Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders and 
Helpers of America, International Brotherhood 
of—J. A. Franklin, J. N. Davis, Harry 
Nacey, Wm. E. Walter, Charles J. MacGowan, 
William J. Buckley, George Nolan, Thomas 
Crowe, 2,867 votes. 


Bookbinders, International Brotherhood of 
John B. Haggerty, J. B. Previtt, Mary G. 
Morley, John Connolly, 271 votes. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union—John J. 
Mara, George W. Lawson, Daniel J. Goggin, 
400 votes. 


Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ Inter- 
national Union of America—William J. 
Bowen, Harry C. Bates, Al J. Cleland, Thomas 
H. O’Donnell, William J. Moran, J. Raymond 
Britton, 650 votes. 


Brick and Clay Workers of America, The 
United—Frank Kasten, William Tracy, 100 
votes. 


Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, Inter- 
national Association—P. J. Morrin, J. H. 
Lyons, J. A. Evensen, Gay Borrelli, L. L. 
Myers, Wm. J. Reynolds, 1,124 votes. 


Building Service Employes’ International 
Union—William L. McFetridge, William H. 
Cooper, George Bradley, Charles Hardy, Jess 
Fletcher, Walter Collins, 700 votes. 


Carmen of America, Brotherhood Railway— 
Felix H. Knight, Irvin Barney, Alfred E. Me- 
Cormick, Henri Vaillancourt, 800 votes. 


Carpenters and Joiners of America, United 
Brotherhood of—Wm. L. Hutcheson, M. ‘ 
Hutcheson, Frank Duffy, Chas. Hanson, M. J. 
Sexton, I. E. Lane, F. C. Allen, Chas. A. 
Coombes, John M. Christenson, 6,000 votes. 

Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers’ Inter- 
national Union, United—Wm. Schoenberg, 
Arthur J. Strunk, Samuel R. Diskan, Toney 
Gallo, 190 votes. 

Cigarmakers’ International Tinion of 
America—-R. FE. Van Horn, A. P. Bower, 100 
votes. 

Cleaning and Dye House Workers, Inter- 
national Association of—W. S. Gross, Harold 
i. Greenwald, John Zitello, M. Minaden, 171 
votes. 

Clerks, National Federation of Post Office— 
Leo E. George, James M. Murphy, William I. 
Horner, 429 votes. 

Clerks, Brotherhood of Railway—George M. 
Harrison, Phil E. Ziegler, E. E. Longley, 
Harold D. Ulrich, 1,917 votes. 

Clerks’ International Protective Association, 
Retail—W. G. Desepte, C. C. Coulter, G. A. 
Sackett, 1,000 votes. 


Coopers’ International Union of North 
America—James J. Doyle, Gust Ladik, 50 
votes. 


Distillery, Rectifying and Wine Workers’ 
International Union—Joseph O’Neill, Sol 
Cilento, Mortimer Brandenburg, 94 votes. 

Draftsmen’s Unions, International Federa- 
tion of Technical Engineers, Architects and— 
Foster J. Pratt, J. Lawrence Raimist, 47 
votes. 


Electrical Workers of America, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of—Ed J. Brown, G. M. 
Bugniazet, Chas. M. Paulsen, Walter R. 
Lenox, Charles Stenger, Carl G. Scholtz, John 
J. Regan, 2,529 votes. 

Elevator Constructors, International Union 
of—John C. MacDonald, F. B. Comfort, John 
Proctor, 102 votes. 

Engineers, International Union of Operat- 
ing—William E. Maloney, F. A. Fitzgerald, 
Joseph S. Fay, O. W. Carter, Joseph J. De- 
laney, Frank P. Converse, 933 votes. 

Engravers’ Union of North America, Inter- 
national Photo—Edward J. Volz, Matthew 
Woll, Wilfred T. Connell, 108 votes. 

Fire Fighters, International Association of 

Fred W. Baer, Joseph Lehan, John P. Red- 
mond, Vincent J. Kane, 365 votes. 

Firemen and Oilers, International Brother- 
hood of—John F. McNamara, John Clinton, 
Joseph P. Clark, James L. Kelley, George 
Wright, 475 votes. 

Garment Workers of America, United— 
Joseph P. McCurdy, W. R. Brooks, A. Adam- 
ski, Anne Peterson, Geo. C. Slater, 400 votes. 

Garment Workers’ Union, International 
Ladies—David Dubinskv, Luigi Antonini, Isi- 
dore Nagler, Philin Kramer, Sadie Reisch, 
Max Bluestein, Nathan Solomon, 2,250 votes. 

Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the 
United States and Canada—James Maloney, 


William W. Campbell, John J. Griffin, George 
Baxter, 240 votes. 


Glass Cutters’ League of America, Window 

Joseph E. Mayeur, 16 votes. 

Glass Workers’ Union, American Flint— 
Harry H. Cook, Clifton Voet, Thomas Martin, 
217 votes. 

Government Employes, American Federa- 
tion of—James B. Burns, Berniece B. Heff- 
ner, John B. Murray, 242 votes. 


Granite Cutters’ International Association 
of America, The—Laurence Foley, 43 votes. 


Handhag, Luegage, Belt and Novelty Work- 
ers’ Union, International Ladies—Samuel 
Reinlib, Samuel Laderman, Joseph Levitsky, 
144 votes. 

Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers’ In- 
ternational Union, United—Max Zaritsky, 
Michael F. Greene, Israel H. Goldberg, Max 
Finger, Nellie H. Gallagher, 320 votes. 

Hod Carriers, Building and Common La- 
horers’ Union of America, International— 
Joseph V. Moreschi, Joseph Marshall, Herbert 
Rivers, M. D. Cox, Edward I. Hannah, Joseph 
B. Etchison, A. C. D’Andrea, John J. Falvey, 
1,202 votes. 


Hotel and Restaurant Employes’ Interna- 
tional Alliance and Bartenders’ International 
League of America—Edward Flore, Hugo 
Ernst, Emanyel Koveleski, Chris Lane, Louis 
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Koenig, Pauline Newman, J. W. Van Hook, 
2,828 votes. 
Jewelry Workers’ Union, 
Leon Williams, 81 votes. 
Lathers, International Union of Wood, 
Wire and Metal—William J. McSorley, Harry 


International— 


J. Hagen, Walter M. Matthews, 81 votes. 
Laundry Workers’ International Union— 
Ray Nickelson, Sam. J. Byers, Isadore 
Frankel, 500 votes. 
Leather Workers’ International Union, 
United—Bernard G. Quinn, 32 votes. 


Letter Carriers, National Association of— 
William C. Doherty, William J. Gorman, Jo- 
seph P. Considine, Louis Horlbeck, L. V. 
McGuigan, 600 votes. 

Lithographers’ International Protective and 
Beneficial Association of the United States 
and Canada—William J. Riehl, Robert Bruck, 
John Blackburn, 136 votes. 


Longshoremen’s Association, International 
—Joseph P. Ryan, John R. Owens, Harry R. 
Hasselgren, 539 votes. 

Maintenance of Way Employes, Brotherhood 
of—E. E. Milliman, J. J. Farnan, W. Jewkes, 
John F. Towle, George H. Davis, R. Freccia, 
1,185 votes. 


Marble, Slate and Stone Polishers, Rubbers 
and Sawyers, Tile and Marble Setters Helpers 
and Terrazzo Helpers, International Associa- 
tion of—William McCarthy, John J. Conway, 
48 votes. 


Masters, 
National 
votes. 


Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America, Amalgamated—E. W. Jimer- 
son, Patrick E. Gorman, Joseph P. McCoy, 
John J. Walsh, M. S. Maxwell, Joseph Belsky, 
971 votes. 


Metal Workers’ International Association, 
Sheet—Robert Byron, James J. Ryan, James 
T. Moriarty, James W. Close, 250 votes. 


Mine Workers of America, International 
Union Progressive—Lloyd A. Thrush, John 
Marchiando, 350 votes. 


Molders and Foundry Workers’ Union of 
North America, International—Harry Steven- 
son, Alfred Yoder, Louis Haeffele, Henry 
Rosendale, William Burke, 619 votes. 


Musicians, American Federation of—James 
C. Petrillo, Joseph N. Weber, C. L. Bagley, 
Harry J. Steeper, Vincent Castronovo, Frank 
B. Field, 1,000 votes. 


Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of 
America, Brotherhood of—L. P. Lindelof, L. 
M. Raftery, James P. Meehan, Christian M. 
Madsen, Pete Yablonski, George Meyers, 
1,328 votes. 


Paper Makers, International Brotherhood 
of—Arthur Huggins, Joseph Addy, Ernest B. 
Lambton, 262 votes.. 


Pattern Makers’ League of North America 
—George Q. Lynch, 107 votes. 


Plasterers’ International Association of the 
United States and Canada, Operative—John 
E. Rooney, Michael J. McDonough, John J. 
Hauck, Francis O’Toole, 250 votes. 


Mates and Pilots of America, 
Organization—John J. Scully, 30 


Plumbers and Steam Fitters of the United 
States and Canada, United Association of— 
Martin P. Durkin, Edward J. Hillock, George 
Meany, William J. McLaughlin, Charles M. 
Rau, Robert Lynch, 650 votes. 


Polishers, Buffers, Platers and Helpers’ 
International Union, Metal—Ray Kelsay, 100 
votes. 

Porters, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car—A. 
Philip Randolph, Milton P. Webster, 87 votes. 

Potters, National Brotherhood of Operative 
—James N. Duffy, Charles F. Jordan, James 
T. Slaven, George Pace, 215 votes. 


Printers, Die Stampers and Engravers’ 
Union of North America, International Plate 
—James Mowatt, 9 votes. 


Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union 
of North America, International—George L. 
Berry, Anthony J. DeAndrade, Stephen W. 


Fardy, Bertram W. Kohl, 
Loughlin, 485 votes. 

Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers of 
the United States and Canada, International 
Brotherhood of—John P. Burke, Herbert W. 
Sullivan, James S. Killen, Samuel Ashton, 
Elmer P. Noinz, 600 votes. 

Railway Employes of America, Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Electric— 
Edward MeMorrow, Joseph J. Kehoe, William 
L. Robinson, Andrew, D. Wigstrom, Robert 
Arnott, Arthur Seward, 988 votes. 


Walter F. Mce- 


Railway Mail Association—C. M. Harvey, 
J. L. Reilly, William A. Taylor, Patrick 
Leonard, 218 votes. 

Roofers, Damp and Waterproof Workers’ 


Association, United Slate, Tile and Compo- 
sition—Charles Aquadro, J. M. Gavlak, 70 
votes. 

Seafarers’ International Union of North 


America—Harry Lundeberg, 
Hugh, John Mogan, 300 votes. 


Special Delivery Messengers, The National 
Association af—George L. Warfel, 9 votes. 


Stage Employes and Moving Picture Ma- 
chine Operators of the United States and 
Canada, International Alliance of Theatrical 

Richard F. Walsh, Louis Krouse, Thomas 
V. Green, E. J. Brock, Michael J. Mongovan, 
420 votes. 

State, County and Municipal Employes, 
American Federation of—Arnold S. Zander, 
Gordon W. Chapman, 360 votes. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union of 
North America, International—Leo J. Buckley, 
Joseph L. O’Neil, Charles Sinnigen, 88 votes. 


Patrick Mce- 


Stone Cutters’ Association of North 
America, Journeymen—Paul A. Givens, 19 
votes. 


Stove Mounters’ International Union—Edw. 
W. Kaiser, John Surman, Jr., 80 votes. 


Switchmen’s Union of North America— 
John Lundergan, 88 votes. 


Teachers, American Federation of—Joseph 
F. Landis, Irvin R. Kuenzli, Selma M. Bor- 
chardt, John M. Fewkes, 229 votes. 


Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, International Brother- 
jnood of—Daniel J. Tobin, John M. Gillespie, 
Frank W. Brewster, John O’Rourke, Robert 
Lester, John O’Brien, 6,029 votes, 
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Telegraphers, The Order of Railroad—V. O. 
Gardner, E. J. Manion, 300 votes. 


Telegraphers’ Union of North America, 
The Commercial—W. L. Allen, Arthur Markel, 
Hugh C. McKenny, 107 votes. 

Textile Workers of America, United—Fran- 
cis J. Gorman, Lloyd Klenert, William E. G. 
Batty, Joseph Sylvia, Philip Salem, 408 votes. 

Tobacco Workers’ International Union—R. 
G. Powell, Elmer D. Keen, 210 votes. 


Upholsterers’ International Union ef North 
America—Sal B. Hoffman, Alfred Rota, 160 


votes. 
Wall Paper Craftsmen and Workers of 
North America, United—Rudolph Heinl, 31 
votes. 


Departments 


Building and Construction Trades Depart- 
ment—Richard J. Gray, 1 vote. 

Metal Trades Department—John P Frey, 1 
vote. 


Railroad Employes’ Department—B. M. 
Jewell, 1 vote. 
Union Label Trades Department—I. M. 


Ornburn, 1 vote. 


State Branches 


Alabama State Federation of Labor—John 
L. Busby, 1 vote. 

Arizona State Federation of Labor—Wil- 
liam A. Gray, 1 vote. 

California State Federation 
J. Haggerty, 1 vote. 

Colorado State Federation of Labor—George 
W. Brayfield, 1 vote. 

Connecticut State Federation of 
John J. Egan, 1 vote. 

Georgia State Federation of Labor—William 
Van Houten, 1 vote. 

Idaho State Federation of 
Rosqvist, 1 vote. 

Illinois State Federation of Labor—Reuben 
G. Soderstrom, 1 vote. 

Indiana State Federation of Labor—Carl 
H. Mullen, 1 vote. 

Iowa State Federation of Labor—A. A. 
Couch, 1 vote. 

Kansas State Federation of Labor—Wil- 
liam C. Fox, 1 vote. 

Louisiana State Federation of Labor—Rob- 
ert L. Soule, 1 vote. 

Maryland-District of Columbia State 
Federation of Labor—Frank Clark Ellis, 1 
vote. 

Massachusetts State Federation of Labor— 
Thomas E. Wilkinson, 1 vote. 

Michigan State Federation of Labor—John 
Reid, 1 vote. 

Minnesota State Federation of Labor—R. 
A. Olson, 1 vote. 


Missouri State Federation of Labor—Perrin 
D. McElroy, 1 vote. 


of Labor—C. 


Labor— 


Labor—Aug. 


Montana State Federation of Labor— 
James D. Graham, 1 vote. 
Nebraska State Federation of Labor— 


George F. Williams, 1 vote. 

New Hampshire State Federation of Labor 
—Ambrose E. Breen, 1 vote. 

New Jersey State Federation of Labor— 
Louis P. Marciante, 1 vote. 

New York State Federation of 
Thomas A. Murray, 1 vote. 

North Carolina State Federation of Labor— 
C. A. Fink, 1 vote. 

Ohio State Federation of Labor—Phil Han- 
nah, 1 vote. 

Oklahoma State Federation cf Labor—O. A. 
Vinall, 1 vote. 

Oregon, State Federation of Labor—D. E. 
Nickerson, 1 vote. 

Pennsylvania State Federation of Labor— 
James L. McDevitt, 1 vote. 

Puerto Rico Free Federation of Working- 
men—Prudencio Rivera Martinez, 1 vote. 

Rhode Island State Federation of Labor— 
Elizabeth M. Cahir, 1 vote. 

South Carolina State Federation of Labor 
—Walter P. Hooker, 1 vote. 

Texas State Federation of Labor—Harry W. 
Acreman, 1 vote. 

Vermont State Federation 
Wexler, 1 vote. 

Virginia State Federation of Labor—Ernest 
J. Shave, 1 vote. 

Washington State Federation of Labor— 
James A. Taylor, 1 vote. 

West Virginia State Federation of Labor— 
Thomas Cairns, 1 vote. 

Wisconsin State Federation of Labor—Wm. 
Nagorsne, 1 vote. 

Wyoming State Federation of Labor—Mar- 
tin Cahill, 1 vote. 


Labor— 


of Labor—Max 


City Central Bodies 


Akron, O., Summit County Trades and Labor 
Assembly—K. D. Statler, 1 vote. 

Alexandria, Va., Central Labor Union— 
Willy Arnheim, 1 vote. 

Allentown, Pa., Central Trades and Labor 
Council, Joseph A. Ruccio, 1 vote. 

Altoona, Pa., Blair County Central 
Union—Thomas V. Bowen, 1 vote. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., Trades Council—Redmond 
M. Burr, 1 vote. 

Atlanta, Ga., Federation of Trades—Albert 
W. Gossett, 1 vote. 


Labor 


Baltimore, Md., Federation of Labor— 
Harry Cohen, 1 vote. 
Baton Rouge, La., Central Trades and 


Labor Council—Perry A. Turner, 1 vote. 
Battle Creek and Calhoun County, Mich., 
Federation of Labor—Ed Willis, 1 vote. 


Bergen County, N. J., Trades and Labor 
Council—Lawrence McGinley, 1 vote. 
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Birmingham, Ala., Trades Council—Ted 
Williams, 1 vote. 

Bloomington, Ind., Federation of Labor- 
. Paul Campbell, 1 vote. 

Blue Island, Ill., Central Labor Union—John 
J. McCartin, 1 vote. 

Bogalusa, La., Central Labor Union—Al. 
Morin, 1 vote. 

Boston, Mass., Central Labor Union—John 
J. Kearney, 1 vote. 

Bradford, Pa., Trades Assembly—Martin 
C. McIntyre, 1 vote. 

Brockton, Mass., Central Labor Union—Os- 
ear R. Pratt, 1 vote. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Federation of Labor—Robert 
A. Smith, 1 vote. 

Cambridge, Mass., Central Labor Union— 
Howard H. Litchfield, 1 vote. 

Charleston, W. Va., Kanawha Valley Central 
Labor Union—Frank W. Snyder, 1 vote 

Chicago, Ill., Federation of Labor—Richard 
B. Erwin, 1 vote. 

Cincinnati, O., Central Labor Union—John 
J. Hurst, 1 vote. 

Cleveland, O., Federation of Labor—Thomas 
A. Lenehan, 1 vote. 

Coconino County, Ariz., Central Labor Coun- 
cil—Wm. H. Browne, 1 vote. 

Coeur d’Alene and Vicinity, Ida., Central 
Labor Council—A. W. Galipeau, 1 vote. 

Columbia, S. C., Federation of Trades—Claud 
R. Boland, 1 vote. 

Council Bluffs, Iowa, Central Labor Union— 
Gordon E. Beck, 1 vote. 

Dayton, O., Central Labor Union—John E. 
Breidenbach, 1 vote. 

Denver, Colo., Trades and Labor Assembly— 
R. L. Voorhees, 1 vote. 

Des Moines, Iowa, Trades and Labor As- 
sembly—Jas. W. Soutter, 1 vote. 

Detroit and Wayne County, Mich., Federation 
of Labor—Frank X. Martel, 1 vote. 

Easton, Pa., Central Labor Union—Stewart 
A. Seifert, 1 vote. 

El Centro, Calif., Imperial Valley Central 
Labor Union—Kenneth G. Bitter, 1 vote. 

Elizabeth, N. J., Trades Council—George F. 
Cushing, 1 vote. 

Fall River, Mass., Central Labor Union— 
George H. Cottell, 1 vote. 

Fort Smith, Ark., Central Trades Council 
A. U. Debrucque, 1 vote. 

Fostoria, O., Central Trades Council 
Harry Stoneberger, 1 vote. 

Galveston, Tex., Labor Council—B. A. 
Gritta, 1 vote. 

Hamilton, Ont., Can., Trades and Labor 
Council—Ed. L. Moore, 1 vote. 

Harrisburg, Ill., Trades and Labor As- 
sembly—George Heine, 1 vote. 

Harrisburg, Pa., Central Labor Union— 
Michael Johnson, 1 vote. 


Hartford, Conn., Central Labor Union— 
William A. Scott, 1 vote. 


Hattieburg, Miss., Central Labor Union— 
H. W. DeWitt, 1 vote. 


Haverhill, Mass., Central Labor Union—John 
H. Gillis, 1 vote. 

Holyoke, Mass., Central Labor Union—Fran- 
cis M. Curran, 1 vote, 

Hudson County, N. J., Central Labor Union 

Joseph G. Quinn, 1 vote. 

Hutchinson, Kans., Central Labor Union— 
M. A. Fitzgerald, 1. vote. 

Joliet, Ill., Will County Central Trades and 
Labor Council—Tony Augustino, 1 vote. 

Kalamazoo, Mich., Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil—Florence H. Bailey, 1 vote. 

Kansas City, Kans., Central Labor Union— 
Roy R. Graham, 1 vote. 

Kansas City, Mo., Industrial Council—Hugh 
S. O'Neill, 1 vote. 

Kensington, Ill., Calumet Joint Labor Coun- 
cil—Jeff O. Johnson, 1 vote. 

Kenton and Campbell Counties, Ky., Trades 
and Labor Assembly—Pete Doll, 1 vote. 

Kingsport, Greeneville and Vicinity, Tenn., 
Central Labor Union—Paul Hicks, 1 vote. 

Kingston, N, Y., Central Trades and Labor 
Council—George E. Yerry, Jr., 1 vote. 

Knoxville, Tenn., Central Labor Union— 
John L. Essary, 1 vote. 

Lake County, Ind., Central Labor Union— 
Edward J. Dwyer, 1 vote. 

Lawrence, Mass., Central Labor Union— 
Timothy H. O’Neil, 1 vote. 

Lincoln, Nebr., Central Labor Union—Lee 
Chapman, 1 vote. 

Long Beach, Calif., Central Labor Union— 
Richard J. Seltzer, 1 vote. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Los Angeles County 
Central Labor Council—J. W. Buzzell, 1 vote. 

Lowell, Mass., Central Labor Union—Sidney 
Kk. Le Bow, 1 vote. 

Lynn, Mass., Central Labor Union—Leo F. 
Barber, 1 vote. 

Malden and Vic., Mass., Central Labor 
Union—Jack Helpern, 1 vote. 

Marquette, Mich., Central Labor Union— 
Dexter D. Clark, 1 vote. 

Memphis, Tenn., Trades and Labor Council 

Ray F. Brown, 1 vote. 

Meriden, Conn., Central Labor Union—Henry 
J. Burke, 1 vote. 

Miami, Fla., Central Labor Union—Walter 
Hoyt, 1 vote. 

Michigan City, Ind., Central Labor Union— 
Michael Joseph, 1 vote. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Federated Trades Counci! 
—F. H. Ranney, 1 vote. 

Moberly, Mo., Trades and Labor Assembly 

Chester Maxey, 1 vote. 

Mobile, Ala., Central Trades Council—M. W. 
Miller, 1 vote. 

Montreal, Que., Can., Trades and Labor 
Council—Paul Fournier, 1 vote. 

Nampa, Idaho, Trades and Labor Council— 
F. L. Kirtley, 1 vote. 


XUM 


XUM 
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Nashua, N. H., Central Labor Union—John 
D. Dugan, 1 vote. 

Nassau and Suffolk Counties, N. Y., Central 
Trades and Labor Council—-William C. De 
Koning, 1 vote. 

Newark, N. J.—Essex Trades Council—Jacob 
C. Baer, 1 vote. 

New Bedford, Mass., Central Labor Union 
—Seraphin P. Jason, 1 vote. 

New Haven, Conn., Central Labor Council— 
Harold V. Feinmark, 1 vote. 

New Orleans, La., Central Trades and Labor 
Council—Steve Quarles, 1 vote. 

Newport, R. I., Central Labor Union—Hugh 
O’Connell, 1 vote. 

New York, N. Y., Central Trades and Labor 
Council of Greater New York and Vic. 
James C. Quinn, 1 vote. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., Trades and Labor 
Council—Harry S. Jordan, 1 vote. 

Norwood, Mass., Central Labor Union— 
Daniel J. Collins, 1 vote. 

Omaha, Nebr., Central Labor Union—J. J. 
Guenther, 1 vote. _ 

Ottawa, Ont., Can., Allied Trades and Labor 
Association—P. M. Draper, 1 vote. 

Pasadena-San Gabriel Valley, Calif., Central 
Labor Council—Burt B. Currigan, 1 vote. 

Pasco-Kennewick, Wash., Central Labor 
Union—D. M. Hurley, 1 vote. 

Pawtucket, R. I., Central Labor Union-~— 
Edwin A. Patt, 1 vote. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Central Labor Union— 
Frank Burch, 1 vote. : 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Central Trades Council-— 
Nick Lazzari, 1 vote. 

Portland and Vic., Oregon, Central Labor 
Council—Gust Anderson, 1 vote. 

Portsmouth, N. H., Central Labor Union— 
Will E. Furber, 1 vote. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil—Morton Goodman, 1 vote. 

Providence, R. I., Central Federated Union 
—Joseph T. Cahir, 1 vote. 

Raleigh, N. C., Central Labor Union—Joe 
Powers, 1 vote. 

Reading, Pa., Federated Trades Council 
George M. Rhodes, 1 vote. 

Richmond, Va., Central Trades and Labor 
Council—W. F. Robinson, 1 vote. 

Rome, N. Y., Central Labor Union—Albert 
R. Tully, 1 vote. 

St. Catharines, Ont., Can., Trades and Labor 
Council—Alex Milne, 1 vote. 

St. Louis, Mo., Trades and Labor Union— 
Martin A. Dillmon, 1 vote. 

St. Paul, Minn., Trades and Labor Assembly 
—Mary Toman, 1 vote. 

Salem, Mass., Central Labor Union—John 
C. Whiting, 1 vote. 

Salina, Kans., Central Labor Union—Clem 
Blangers, 1 vote. 

Salinas, Calif., Monterey County Central 
Labor Union—W. G. Kenyon, 1 vote. 

San Diego, Calif., Federated Trades and 
Labor Council—Robt. E. Noonan, 1 vote. 


San Fernando Valley, Calif., Central Labor 
Council—Thomas Pitts, 1 vote. 

San Francisco, Calif., Labor Council—Daniel 
P. Haggerty, 1 vote. 

Santa Monica, Calif., Central Labor Council 

Al Mason, 1 vote. 

Savannah, Ga., Trades and Labor Assembly 

W. L. Ferrell, 1 vote. 

Scranton, Pa., Central Labor Union—Joseph 
L. Downes, 1 vote. 

Seattle, Wash., Central Labor Council— 
Claude O’Reilly, 1 vote. 

Sioux Falls, S. D., Trades and Labor As- 
sembly—Kenneth E. McCreery, 1 vote. 

Somerville, Mass., Central Labor Union— 
Robert F. Maguire, 1 vote. 

South Chicago, Ill., Trades and Labor As- 
sembly—Frank E. Doyle, 1 vote. 

Spokane, Wash., Central Labor Union— 
David Stalker, 1 vote. 

Springfidd, Ill, Federation of Labor— 
Robert E. Woodmansee, 1 vote. 

Springfield, Mass., Central Labor Unon 
George E. Hayes, 1 vote. 

Springfield, Mo., Central Labor Union 
George P. Ryan, 1 vote. < 

Springfield, O., Trades and Labor Assembly 

George E. McKenna, 1 vote. 

Terre Haute, Ind., Central Labor Union 
O. B. Soucie, 1 vote. 

Vancouver, Wash., Clark County Central 
Labor Council—W. R. Smith, 1 vote. 

Waltham and Newton, Mass., Central Labor 
Union—Frank C. Burke, 1 vote. 

Washington, D. C., Central Labor Union 

Frank J. Coleman 1 vote. 

Waterbury, Conn., Central Labor Union— 
Thomas F. Brennan, Sr., 1 vote. ‘ 

Waterville, Fairfield, Vassalboro and Oak- 
land, Maine, Central Labor Union—Aldric F. 
Cormier, 1 vote. 

Westerly, R. I. Central Labor Union— 
Arthur W. Devine, 1 vote. 

Wheeling, W. Va., Ohio Valley Trades and 
Labor Assembly-—-Claude M. Lucas, 1 vote. 

Windsor, Gnt., Can., Trades and Labor 
Council—John T. Breeze, 1 vote. 

Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., Central Labor 
Union—Wm. Scott, 1 vote. 

Woonsocket, R. I., Central Labor Union— 
John A. McConnell, 1 vote. 

Worcester, Mass., Central Labor Union— 
Leonard A. Ryan, 1 vote. 


Local Unions 


Advertising, Publicity and Newspaper Rep- 
resentatives’ Union No. 20711, St. Louis, Mo. 
—Maury E. Rubin, 1 vote. 

Brushmakers’ Union No. 16303, New York, 
N. Y.—Anthony Varrone, 5 votes. 

Brush Workers’ Union No. 22179, Boston, 
Mass.—William Flanigan, 2 votes. 

Cannery Workers’ Union No. 20324, Sac- 


ramento, Califi—Mike R. Elorduy, 20 votes. 
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Cannery Workers’ Union No. 20676, Stock- 
ton, Calif.—Lloyd J. Hill, 14 votes. 

Cannery Workers’ Union No. 208438, South- 
ern Alameda County, Calif—Hal P. Angus, 
13 votes. 

Cannery Workers’ Union No. 20852, (Santa 
Clara County), Calif—John A. Dunn, 42 
votes. 

Cannery Workers’ Union No. 20905, North- 
ern Alameda County, Calif.—Frank Martin 
Terra, 20 votes. 

Cannery Workers’ Union No. 22382, Mo- 
desto, Calif.—R. M. Tomson, 15 votes. 

Cannery Workers’ Union No. 22478, Sunny- 
vale, Calif.—Fred Less, 9 votes. 

Cannery Workers’ Union No. 23104, Salem, 
Oregon—Charles R. Smith, 1 vote. 

Can Workers’ Union No. 22623, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.—Catharine Connelly, 14 votes. 

Federal Labor Union No. 18456, Kenosha, 
Wis.—Ernest Trecroci, 20 votes. 

Federal Labor Union No. 18518, Chicopee, 
Mass.—William F. Malone, 2 votes. 


Federal Labor Union No. 18887, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.—William Ketner, 44 votes. 

Federal Labor Union No. 19587, Madison, 
Wis.—Alfred Breitzke, 10 votes. 


Federal Labor Union No. 20186, Barberton, 
O.—Walter J. Mason, 383 votes. 


Federal Labor Union No. 20718, Lancaster, 
Ohio—Russell Hart, 5 votes. 

Federal Labor Union No. 20941, 
Mass.—Mederic Morgan, 2 votes. 

Federal Labor Union No. 21577, Middle- 
town, Conn.—Arthur J. La Barge, 15 votes. 

Federal Labor Union No. 21754, Knoxville, 
Tenn.—Manly W. Hood, 15 votes. 

Federal Labor Union No. 22694, 
Mass.—Joseph A. Picone, 29 votes. 

Federal Labor Union No. 22824, Manchester, 
N. H. Frank T. Kelley, 1 vote. 

Federal Labor Union No. 23252, Birming- 
ham, Ala.—John W. Ellis, 1 vote. 

Federal Labor Union No. 23259, Providence, 
R. I—Raymond J. Jamieson, 1 vote. 

Match Workers’ Federal Labor Union, 
United, No. 18928, Barberton, O.—F. B. 
Gerhart, 3 votes. 

Newspaper Writers and Reporters, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor No. 214382, Boston, 
Mass.—Edward F. Sullivan, 1 vote. 

Office Employes’ Union No. 11773, Wash- 


Webster, 


Brockton, 


ington, D. ©.—William Robert Probey, 7 
votes. 

Office Employes’ Union No. 18199, St. Paul, 
Minn.—L. E. Groner, 1 vote. 

Office Employes’ Union No. 20798, Los 
Angeles, Calif.—Mrs. Elma L. Goodwin, 9 
votes. 


Office Employes’ Union No. 21820, 
Francisco, Calif.—A. J. Bock, 4 votes. 


Paper Box Makers’ Union No. 20605, North 
Bergen and Vicinity, N. J.—Joseph Respoli, 
6 votes. 

Photographers and Photo Finishers’ Union 
No. 22295, Watertown, Mass.—Guy Nord- 
strom, 1 vote. 


San 


Public Safety Service Employes’ Union No. 
23152, Douglas Dam, Jefferson City, Tenn.— 
James Orland Rickman, 1 vote. 

Quarry Workers’ Union No. 21469, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana—Carl Mull, 1 vote. 

Rubber Workers’ Union No. 21640, Boston, 
Mass.—Jesse E. Peaslee, 7 votes. 

Rubber Workers’ Federal Labor Union No. 
22763, Malden, Mass.—Thomas Daley, 7 votes. 

Seltzer Water Workers’ Union No. 23181, 
New York, N. Y.—Meyer G. Wolpert, 1 vote. 

Shorthand Reporters’ Union, Illinois Fed- 
eration of, No. 20145, Chicago, Ill.—A. Levin, 
1 vote. 

Stenographers, Typists, Bookkeepers and 
Assistants’ Association No. 14965, Boston, 
Mass.—Aaron Velleman, 2 votes. 

Stenographers, Typists, Bookkeepers and 
Assistants’ Union No. 20485, Providence, R. 
I.—Arthur P. Patt, 1 vote. 


Sugar Refinery Employes’ Union No. 22125, 


Longmont, Colo.—A. R. Wagner, 1 vote. 
Telegraph Employes’ Federal Labor Union 
(Southern Division) No. 22671, Nashville, 


Tenn.—Don R. Skinner, 23 votes. 

Textile Examiners and Finishers’ Union 
(Greater New York) No. 18205, New York, 
N. Y.—Louis Lufrano, 3 votes. 

Theatrical Agents and Managers, 
tion of, No. 18032, New York, N. 
Weintraub, 4 votes. 

Wardrobe Attendants, Theatrical, No. 
17329, Boston and Vicinity, Mass.—Edith 
Howland, 1 vote. 


Associa- 
Y.—Milton 


Fraternal Delegates 


British Trades Union Congress—H. N. Har- 
rison, W. Bayliss, 2 votes. 


Canadian Trades and Labor 
Joseph Matte, 1 vote. 


National Women’s Trade Union League of 
America—Rose Schneiderman. 


Congress— 


Respectfully submitted, 


WILLIAM McCARTHY, Chairman. 
SELMA M. BORCHARDT, 
CARL G. SCHOLTZ, Secretary. 


Committee on Credentials. 


Committee Secretary Scholtz: Mr. Chairman, 
this concludes the partial report of the Cre- 
dentials Committee and I move the adoption 
of same. 


President Green: If there are no objections, 
the report of the Credentials Committee as 
read will be adopted and the Credential Com- 


mittee will be continued for supplemental 
reports. 
The Chair desires to present to you the 


Chairman of our Program Committee for an 
announcement. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Chairman Del Monte: I would like to an- 
nounce to the delegates that this evening, 
in the Ballroom, we have arranged a concert 
and vaudeville show. It is going to be quite 
a lengthy and good one, so we hope that all 
of you will be here. Incidentally, all of you 
are invited, delegates, guests and the wives 
or relatives of delegates. If any of the dele- 
gates have relatives residing in or around 
Boston and would like to see them, and if 
they will see the committee, we will make 
arrangements for transportation for them. 


COMMITTEE TO ESCORT 
UNDER SECRETARY 
OF WAR 


President Green: The Honorable Robert 
P. Patterson, Under Secretary of War, 
will address the convention this afternoon. I 
ean’t tell you just the hour when he will 


arrive, but it will be shortly after we re- 
convene for the afternoon session. I hope that 
all delegates and visitors will be present to 
hear the address which will be delivered by 
Under Secretary of War Patterson. 

I will appoint on a committee to escort 
Under Secretary of War Patterson to the hall 
Brother William L. Hutcheson, President, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America; Brother Ed J. Brown, President, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers; and Brother James M. Duffy, President, 
National Brotherhood of Operative Potters. 


Now I wish to appoint’ our standing Com- 
mittee on Good Will. That committee will be 
made up of Brother Albert Adamski and 
Brother William Howlin, delegates to this 
convention. 

Are there any announcements that anyone 
wishes to make before we adjourn? If not, 
the convention will now stand recessed until 
2:30 this afternoon. 


At 12:30 o’clock, the convention adjourned 
to reconvene at 2:30 o’clock, p. m. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 
October 4, 1943 


The convention was called to order at 2:50 
o’clock by President Green. 


President Green: The Secretary will please 
announce the names of the Committee on 
Rules and Order of Business of the conven- 
tion. 


Secretary Meany announced the following 
committee: 


RULES AND ORDER OF 
BUSINESS 


H. W. Sullivan, W. R. Brooks, J. A. 
Evenson, R. G. Powell, John B. Robinson, 
John C. MacDonald, Max Finger, John Marci- 
ando, Charles Aquadro, Charles Hardy, Harry 
J. Steeper, John Surman, H. E. Greenwald, 
Joseph Lehan, William L. Robinson, Sadie 
Reisch, Joseph P. Clark, Pauline Newman, 
Robert F. Hart, Joseph E. Mayeur, Robert 
Soule, Thomas Crowe, Al. J. Cleland, William 
A. Taylor. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


President Green: The Secretary will read a 
message to the convention. 


Secretary Meany read the following cable- 
gram: 


London Polgvt 28th Via Commercial Cables 


William Green, President 
American Federation of Labor 
Washington, D. C. 1 


May I, Mr. President, send you and dele- 
gates annual convention and through it to 
all working men and women United States 
greetings and pledge of faith and steadfast 
purpose from martyred but unconquered 
workers of Poland. Despite terror and atroci- 
ties Poland, and particularly Polish workers, 
faithful to heroic traditions of their struggle for 
freedom, fight on. People of Poland steadfast in 
their faith in ultimate victory of freedom over 
tyranny are intensely interested in your con- 
vention because problems you will discuss are 
not only paramount importance to American 
workers but must influence destiny workers 
throughout world. We believe American 
workers, together with those all United Na- 
tions fighting, not only for military defeat of 
Axis powers but also for better universal 
order free from fear and want for liberty 
for nations and individuals for fair dealing 
and social justice for all for world where all 
have right to work and enjoy fruit of their 
labor—for world where availability of labor 
and raw material is sole restriction on pros- 
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perity of those who provide them. For such 
a world struggle and suffering will not have 
been in vain. Sincere salutations. 


JAN STANCZYK, Polish Minister of 


Labor and Social Welfare 


President Green: The message just read will 
be included in the proceedings of today’s con- 
vention. 


COMMITTEE TO ESCORT 
SECRETARY OF LABOR 
PERKINS 


President Green: The Chair desires to an- 
nounce the appointment of a committee to es- 
cort the Secretary of Labor, Madam Frances 
Perkins, to the convention hall tomorrow. 
Perhaps later on I can announce the exact 
hour she will address the convention. The 
committee is composed of Brothers Daniel J. 
Tobin, James Maloney and John Rooney. 

Please arrange to meet the Secretary of 
Labor and escort her to the hall tomorrow. 


Announcement 


Chairman Del Monte, Local Arrangements 
Committee: If the visiting ladies will take 
notice of our program they will find that on 
Tuesday, October 5th, at 12:30 p. m., there is 
to be a luncheon given for them by the Massa- 


chusetts State Federation of Labor in the 
Salle Moderne. We would like to have all 


the ladies who are going to attend see Miss 
Agnes Kane in the lobby. There will be an 
automobile tour after the luncheon and they 
might as well tell us at the same time whether 
they intend to attend the matinees Wednesday 
afternoon at the Colonial Theatre. 


(At this time the Under Secretary of 
War, the Honorable Robert P. Patterson, was 
escorted to the platform by the escort commit- 
tee.) 


President Green: All of you who were in at- 
tendance at the Sixty-second Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor, 
which was held at Toronto, Canada, last Oc- 
tober, will recall that Under Secretary of 
War Patterson traveled from Washington to 
Toronto to address the officers and delegates 
in attendance at that convention. We appre- 
ciated more than words can express the mes- 
sage he delivered and his attendance at that 
convention. 
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When I invited him to attend this conven- 
tion this year he responded with alacrity and 
on a moment’s notice. We are happy indeed 
in that he is here in the city of Boston this 
afternoon. We are anticipating the pleasure of 
listening to his address. 
happened since he ad- 
dressed the convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor last year. I know he will give 
you some very interesting information and 
some sound advice. I esteem it an honor, a 
privilege and a pleasure to present 
the Under Secretary of War, 
Patterson. 


Many things have 


to you 


Robert P. 


THE HONORABLE ROBERT P. 
PATTERSON 


(The Under Secretary of War) 


I welcome this opportunity to speak be- 
fore the annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor. You and I are not 
strangers. We have seen a good deal of each 
other ever since the war started, because we 
have been interested in the same thing 
taking our coats off and winning this fight. 

Labor has gone all-out for victory. I com- 
mend the American Federation of Labor for 
its anti-strike pledge, and I commend all the 
patriotic working men ‘everywhere who have 
worked long hours to provide our troops with 
the best weapons in the world. I hope they 
will keep it up. 

A week ago in Washington the War De- 
partment held a conference to which repre- 
sentatives of labor and industry were invited. 
Your President, Mr. William Green, was 
there, and so were a number of other A. F. 
of L. leaders. I wish all of you could have 


been present, because General Marshall and 
General Arnold and other eminent military 
men analyzed the military situation in the 


frankest of terms—and told us what, in their 
opinion, lies ahead for this country. 

If any of those who attended the conference 
came there with ideas that everything was 
over but the shouting, that an early victory 
might be expected, I am sure they changed 
their minds before they went home. Gen- 
eral Marshall told us that the enemy is by 
no means whipped and that the hardest year 
of all is the one ahead. 


I want to talk to you about the year ahead. 
It will be a fateful year; it will be the year 
of decision. No thinking man would be 
foolish enough to predict when the war will 
end, but we can be sure that the blows struck 
in 1944 will determine the outcome. 


The prospect is a sobering one. The time 
for getting ready is past. We have made our 
preparations, we have trained our troops, we 
have sent two million American soldiers over- 
seas and we are sending more. We have 
won preliminary victories, but they were only 
preliminary victories. Now our soldiers are 
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ready for the hard test of strength and spirit. 
They intend to deliver massive blows against 
an enemy who is massive in strength, desper- 
ate and determined. Victories in that kind of 
warfare can only be purchased at a high cost 
in blood and lives. 

Some of you present have heard fence-rail 
strategists say that Germany will crumble 
this fall as Germany crumbled in the fall of 
1918. Or that our victories in the South 
Pacific have softened up the Japanese and 
that we can take them easily when the war 
in Europe is over. I have heard some talk 
like that—but not around the War Depart- 
ment. 


Let’s talk a few cold, hard facts about our 
enemies. We'll take Germany first. It is 
true that Germany cracked in the fall of 
1918, but it is also true—and I was there at 
the time—-that Germany came closer to win- 
ning in the early part of 1918 than she did 
at any other time in the war. 

What about Germany today? Well, Ger- 
many right now has, three times as many 
combat divisions in the field as she had when 
she began the attack on Poland four years 
azo. You remember. Germany’s resounding 
defeat at the hands of the Russians at Stalin- 
grad last winter. Twenty German divisions 
were completely wiped out. But since that 
time the Germans have raised and equipped 
divisions—armored, motorized, and infantry 
divisions—to replace the twenty she lost at 
Stalingrad. She has raised more than that. 
This year alone Germany has raised or re- 
equipped more than sixty divisions. That does 
not sound like an enemy beaten. 

It would be very pleasant if we could he- 
lieve that industrial Germany was no longer 
capable of turning out the excellent weapons 
whieh have been used against us and against 
our Allies. It is true that our bombings and 
British bombings have played havoc with the 
Germans in some sections. The Ruhr ‘has 
been heavily hit. The great city of Hambure 
has almost ceased to exist as a center of 
industry. That is good and all in our favor. 
We will bomb them and bomb them again. 
We will carry fire and death and destruction 
to every corner of Germany. 


But effective as the bombings have been, 
the industrial strength of Germany is still 
high. German designers have lost none of 
their skill. They are constantly at work on 
new weapons. One new weapon—a _ rocket 
zun—weighs less than a ton and has a fire 
power equal to six field howitzers. Their 60- 
ton Tiger tanks are appearing on the bat- 
tlefield in increasing numbers. They are con- 
stantly trying out devices with which they 
hope to stop our bombers. 


At the moment, at least, Germany can 
make ends meet on industrial manpower, in 
spite of the Army of 300 divisions she main- 
tains in the field. We must not forget that 
Germany dominates Europe and feeds on 
Europe’s industries and resources. The num- 
her of workers employed in war industries in 
Nazi-dominated lands was 23 million at the 
start of the war. Now it is 35 million. 


And that is not all. Germany is now in 
the middle of a total mobilization drive. Be- 
fore the end of 1943—before Christmas time— 





this drive is expected to add three million 
more workers to German war _ industries. 
You men here—you men of production who 
make the weapons for our troops—know ex- 
actly what that means in terms of German 
production. 


The German armies are retreating now, 
but they are retreating in an orderly fashion. 
Soon there will come a day when the forces 
of the United Nations will reach the lines 
where the Germans are determined to stand. 
That will mean fighting of the hardest kind. 
We see many officers in Washington who 
have just returned from the fighting fronts. 
They tell us that the spirit of German troops 
is still high, that the veterans whom we en- 
gage still have strong faith in their ability 
to stop any attack. 

If I am presenting a grim picture, it does 
not mean that our military men have anything 
but complete confidence in final victory. We 
will defeat Germany. We will defeat Japan. 
But you know and I know that it is only a 
dumb fighter who goes into the ring under- 
estimating his opponent. Such a fighter gets 
eareless; he drops his guard; and sooner or 
later he gets clipped on the jaw and is 
waked up with the water bucket. 

I have recently come back from the Pacific 
areas. Under that great soldier, General 
MacArthur, we have been winning victories 
there. I saw General MacArthur at his head- 
quarters in New Guinea. 


His troops, as you know, are Americans 
and Australians both. 

He has no illusions about the job that faces 
is in beating the Japs. It is going to be 
a long, hard, drawn-out struggle that will 
need every ounce of energy we can muster. 

To understand the strength of Japan, all 
you have to do is to look at a map. Geog- 
raphy gives her strength. In those early 
days after Pearl Harbor when, because of 
ereat ocean distances, we could not get help 
or reinforcements there in time, the Japanese 
overran the whole lower borders of Asia. 
Tokyo now sits at the top of a vast and rich 
mpire. Tokyo sits there, safe for the 
moment, because distance protects her from 
effective bombing attack. 

Let’s look at the map again. Our nearest 
air base to Tokyo is a place in China called 
Hengyang. How near is this nearest air base? 
It is 1800 miles from Tokyo. That is three 
times as far as London is from Berlin—and 
the distance from London to Berlin is con- 
sidered fairly long for effective heavy bomb- 
ing. 

We are beating the Japanese back. We 
have pounded their fleet, we have taken heavy 
toll of merchant vessels, we have dealt hard 
blows to the Japanese air forces. But so far 
as our battlelines are concerned—and those 
are tough, bloody battlelines in hot and steam- 
ing jungles—we are still only on the out- 
skirts of Japan’s empire, hardly beyond the 
wooden fence in Japan’s backyard. 

We will get some idea of how tough the 
fighting is out there when we recall the 
American campaigns in the Solomon Islands. 
In fourteen months, American troops there 
have been able to push just 200 miles to the 
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north. That is in the Solomons, and the 
Solomons are 3,000 miles away from Tokyo 
and the vulnerable heart of Japan. 


We Americans have two great advantages 
in the present struggle: the courage of our 
troops and the troops of our Allies, and the 
American ability to produce the weapons of 
war. We are making guns and ships and 
planes. We must make them on a greater 
scale than ever. We have done a good job, 
but we must do a better job. 

It seems to me particularly fitting that this 
meeting should be held in Boston in this fate- 
ful year, for Boston saw the beginnings of 
America as a nation. It was Boston that 
cradled the liberties for which we fight. This 
is the city of the Boston Tea Party, of Bunker 
Hill, of Samuel Adams and of Paul Revere. 


We Americans must prepare ourselves for 
one of the most critical and difficult years in 
our history. At whatever cost, the war must 
be won. It will be won. There is no other 
way. 


President Green: You demonstrated and 
showed your deep appreciation of the address 
delivered by the Under Secretary of War. 
It is a most illuminating and educational ad- 
dress. It will appear in the printed pro- 
ceedings of today’s convention, and I know 
you will read it over and over again, because 
it contains within it information that will be 
helpful to us in order to understand our duties 
and our responsibilities at this time. 


In your behalf and in your name I thank 
Under Secretary of War Patterson for his 
visit to our convention and for the address 
which he just now delivered. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT COM- 
MITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


Delegate Scholtz, Secretary of the Commit- 
tee, submitted the following report: 


Your Committee on Credentials have ex- 
amined the following credentials and recom- 
mend that the following be seated: 

George Kane, representing Federal Labor 
Union No. 19897, 1 vote. 

Peter Benard, representing Bridgeport, 
Conn., Central Labor Union, 1 vote. 

Jack Halpern, representing Malden and 
vicinity, Mass., Central Labor Union, 1 vote. 


Richard J. Carmichael, representing 
Schenectady, N. Y., Federation of Labor, 1 
vote. 

Gerald J. Crawford, representing Federal 
Labor Union No. 19508, Waukegan, IIl., 7 
votes. 


Freeman M. Saltus, representing News 
Writers’ Union No. 22269, Worcester, Mass., 
1 vote. 


S. A. Percoro, representing Rubber Work- 
ers’ Union No. 21914, Watertown, Mass., 29 
votes. 


Jack Cadden, representing Stenographers, 
Typists, Bookkeepers and Assistants’ Union 
No. 21142, Rochester, N. Y., 1 vote. 


The report of the committee was adopted 
and the delegates seated. 


President Green: I now present to you our 
very dear friend and delegate to this conven- 
tion, Brother Frank Duffy, Secretary of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America, for the purpose of submitting to 
you a condensed report of the Report of the 
Executive Council. Brother Duffy has faith- 
fully discharged his duty in presenting such a 
report for many years. We are happy indeed 
that he is here for the purpose of presenting 
to you this condensed report. 


I now take pleasure in presenting to you 
Delegate Duffy. 


(At this point in the proceedings, the Execu- 
tive Council report that follows was distributed 
to the delegates.) 
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REPORT 


OF 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS, 
OCTOBER 4, 19438. 


To the Officers and Delegates of the Sixty-third Annual 
Convention of the American Federation of Labor, 


GREETINGS: 


INTRODUCTION 


Our convention meets as the second year of our partici- 
pation in World War II draws to a close, while for Europe 
the fifth year of war began September 1. While the Ameri- 
can countries have thus far been spared that most grilling 
ordeal of war, bombing of our cities and civilian popula- 
tions, we have with all other nations experienced the sacri- 
fice of our young men and women as well as the discipline 
that comes from subordinating personal choice and comfort 
to common need and danger. Necessities of war already 
are controlling our habits of life and work and with each 
continued month of war will assume greater proportions. 

We in the labor movement have been so close to the hap- 
penings to Labor in countries ruled by dictators that we 
know the preservation of personal freedom is worth every 
sacrifice that war demands. The United States has been 
mobilizing its resources without reservation, and realizing 
that global war necessitates international cooperation and 
pooling of resources, we have stood solidly behind the Presi- 
dent of the United States and his responsible assistants for 
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the winning of this war. While we are devoted to trade 
unionism as our way of life, we owe a prior allegiance to our 
country which assures us an opportunity for a democratic 
way of life. 

Executive officials of the American Federation of Labor 
have continued to give major consideration to those prob- 
lems of war government which vitally concerned Labor and 
in connection with which we were equipped to make an 
especial contribution of experience and information. We 
believe progress has been made in the administration of 
war production on which we report. As to the War Man- 
power Administration, the cooperation of Labor has not yet 
been fully recognized and accepted as essential to the 
program. 

In addition to reports on our relations to war adminis- 
tration we submit a record of efforts to unify the labor 
movement and to meet internal labor difficulties. 

With all the difficulties of a complex situation, however, 
it is our responsibility to keep the faith and honestly main- 
tain principles of democracy for war in order to have them 
for peace. 








war 
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SECRETARY-TREASURER MEANY’S REPORT 


To the Officers and Delegates to the Siuty-third Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

GREETINGS: I have the honor to submit the report of the receipts and 
expenses for the past 12 months, beginning September 1, 1942, and ending 
August 31, 1943. 

At the close of the fiscal year there was a balance on hand of $1,680,076.38. 
Of this total $1,307,319.03 is in the defense fund for the local trade and federal 
labor unions and the balance, $372,757.35, is in the general fund. 

The total receipts from all sources, $2,422,934.35; the total expenses, 
$2,010,029.35. Amount of receipts over expenses, $412,905.00. 

The following are the receipts and expenses for the 12 months ending 
August 31, 1943: 


RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand, August 31, 1042... ....0..6. ccc ccc cswscccsecss GiyeOeshenae 
BOP UNE OIE. ees oe cess ees ce eC bess sas 6 Qe 
Paid.subscriptions, American F ederationist......... wae 1,543.48 
Per capita tax subscriptions, American Federationist.... 466,820.97 
Per capita tax from locals allocated to Defense Fund.... 264,585.03 
RUROINI oho ds =o a aoy eane y Sak Dee SR ERD 237,116.32 
eee SO nee ae ea re ee Seer 7,276.00 
SN oo goa x. MiB, oa: ehatanl ee, Meith cmc aT el Ace BIA Ee ITO 20,867.87 
RRM S65. 3's wok Re sielw a erect 4 21,879.85 
Premiums on bonds of officers of unions bonded through 
Ee RMD: Sov cerca ah arctalas eked end-use ae 26,287.96 
Disbanded and suspended unions and miscellaneous re- 
MN 55.0 So en pais wee wea cen eral a Oe wichita cmen es : 16,523.67 
IEEE TORNADO: Sars etek EOS Ree tae AR ESO ewe SO Ra ee 2,422,934.35 
Cee COURS, ivceda Liwanetunne cs cees o Ria Seka arate ee orw =: en eee 
EXPENSES 
Rraee UR NNRIE  ONINCNINN 60° 505 ev ace anlage me ewe ae $731,756.68 
PREIS UME UI aif 6c ok os 0 Reece eke Med eens 038,592.20 
Office employes’ salaries.;..............-0ee00- a aes 226,413.07 
Administrative salaries ..........-esse0es: cen 64,785.00 
Miscellaneous general bills...................... ae 297,789.41 
Printing and publishing American Federationist....... 122,434.49 
PRM 0S sw blere S wala caste winel a wiclthiaine Mae aes 6,625.00 
Premiums on bonds of officers of unions bonded through 
tS WORST Gg Na lg 5 5 Cawak C wae Re ees hide eee aa pees 21,633.50 
Ct ene eer erat armen Ne rr; 
Balance on hand, August 31, 1943............... la yrcta Rid wane ae '$1,680,076.38 
RECAPITULATION 
i GURTIROES WIEN on od bce ok hh caen sae Sieiee eee Pitane aeamelsreneen $372,757.35 
In Defense Fund for local trade and federal labor unions............ 1,807,319.03 
Balance on hand, August 31, 1943................. oh Boal i a asa oe 
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EXPENSES GROUPED 





The following is the grouping under their respective heads of the detailed 


monthly expenses for the 12 months ending August 31, 1943: 


Bent ...0 Bit Guatorstaxe eae eh nina tae 
Refunds, ghnetet: and outfit, per > capita tax, supplies, ete 
Premiums: 
seonds, 1oce) MHIONG: ..... 6k. Wk eee 
Secretary-Treasurer’s bond...... 
Insurance, Workmen’s Compensation. . 
WOPMOry, TODURTT «ccc cei csae 5 Soe ie Kesh ied 2 htc: sors 
Fire, on office furniture and fixtures... 
D. C. personal property tax. 
Social Security old age benefit tax 
State and D. C. unemployment tax.................0..... 
Federal pay-roll tax........... 
Expressage, freight and drayage 
Legislative salaries and expenses ; 
Newspapers, magazines and books Givewes) ’ 
Research-Statistical Service (supplies and miscellaneous) 
SR RUNNING caps face isi55a.b wi carers 6 a'sw-e oleae eateries 
ONION ONIN. 5 BE c' a werden asa alana eeu 


Printing: 


RUNES, Cp in le arate bia ‘ xi .. $27,136.44 
Convention roll call... a ns 241.00 
Convention daily proceedings ; esa ‘ 5,316.22 
Convention bound proceedings........ ie 3,888.90 
Convention miscellaneous... . ee . 146.00 


A. F. of L. Weekly News Service 5 a aca re 7,802.70 


Office equipment and supplies 

Miscellaneous expenses ‘ 

Paper supply and envelopes (Mailing Dept.) 

Mailing equipment 

Office furniture and fixtures 

Telegrams and telephone ide ee 
Fraternal delegate to Canadian Trades and Labor Cenaeens besarte ene jo 
Fraternal delegates to British Trades Union Congress 


Toronto Convention : 
Ontertaining fraternal delegates........ ‘ sa Rtele 
Messengers, sergeant at arms, assistant cmeehane, ‘oll-call clerk 

and proofreader 

NINE oon sx eisiais waa 
Stenographers’ expenses 
Official stenographers ..... wen ant a% 
Rental of office furniture. eT ee Pe ere eee eee” 
Telegrams, telephone, senee. handling convention mail, porters, ete. 
Auditing and Credential Committee........ 
Delegates’, guest, committee and officers’ balene 





$27,317.76 
119.16 


21,633.50 
202.50 
2,296.19 
15.00 
52.62 
259.22 
7,197.04 
14,759.39 
6,422.27 
951.73 
14,239.15 
2,684.35 
1,991.06 
14,213.94 
7,671.68 


44,531.26 
13,203.82 
11,940.67 
1,637.75 
1,551.82 
291.40 
20,645.38 
384.36 
3,200.00 


1,428.44 


787.50 
41.56 
5,617.80 
1,707.00 
212.78 
652. ~ 
912.69 
1,479.11 


XUM 
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Salaries: 


President ..... Hida e en eettere 3 ‘ a tal ete as $20,000.00 

Secretary-Treasurer Sa P 18,000.00 

Secretary-Treasurer Emeritus. .... Rebs en ees 6,000.00 

Office employes....... F ; ; 226,413.07 
Executive Council moctings—(Torento, Miami, Washington, D. C., 

Chicago)—all expenses ........ re wate eee aae eeaten 28,128.31 
President, traveling... r aweocete ‘ Sia 6,901.57 
Secretary-Treasurer, traveling . ; ‘ areata pera aateatele ure 5,186.51 
Secretary-Treasurer Emeritus, traveling... whe seit aa 297.75 
GME, LEP ROME oie maid es cold weaves . 6,625.00 
Per capita tax for directly affiliated loc al 1 unions: 

Metal Trades Department. . : 4 ova 774.83 
Union Label Trades Department bs ‘i 283.87 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada oe ‘ wa 635.64 
* Organizers’ salaries and expenses wiecé : 1,270,348.88 
American Federationist : 
Cost of printing... ; : ; ie - ; 109,523.87 
POOtaSe wc6s ss gral daha 1 Seman Ce ee 9,711.34 
Story for Juaior Vederationiat a ee 240.00 
Photographs ...... Re Sataerae earelese: meee 1,005.78 
Miscellaneous etd atiers f ; Pre OR 1,953.50 
LGGNh GQURVICGS occ. os ca eives ‘ aerate : aa 40,593.10 
Publicity salaries and expenses... 5 oy ue eee 16,864.62 
Special committees and conferences ar ; alee 6,740.05 
Contributions to: 
Red Cross War Fund.... , ; ; a Sa 1,000.00 
Infantile Paralysis Fund... naa ah aelanore 500.00 
D. of C. Tuberculosis Association ute i alan 50.00 
Total és ee ‘ d ....« $2,010,029.35 


ORGANIZING EXPENSES 


* During the twelve (12) months ending August 31, 1943, the American Federation 
of Labor expended in organizing activities $1,270,348.88. Of this amount, $664,546.36 
was spent in organizing and services for directly affiliated trade and federal labor 
unions; the balance, $605,802.52, was incurred in the formation and assistance of 
newly formed local unions of national and international unions and in activities in 
behalf of state federations of labor and city central bodies. 
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DEFENSE FUND 
FOR 
LOCAL TRADE AND FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS 

The following is a statement of the amounts received from and paid to 
sur local trade and federal labor unions for relief to members of local trade 
and federal labor unions and related purposes for the past 12 months, 
»veginning September 1, 1942, and ending August 31, 1948. 

RECEIPTS 


Receipts from local trade and federal labor unions for the Defense Fund $264,585.08 


EXPENSES 
Vumber Name and Location 
20940 American Federation of Office Employes Union, Greater New 
ER ey lic cre ssc ek Sarat ESTE AN Leena neh SME .... $1,000.00 
Workers Education Bureau.............. Soak USAC aid whe a Ca 
Total expenses eta Subtest Saari aun acl $6,625.00 


RECAPITULATION 


Balance in Defense Fund for local trade and federal labor unions, 


Aueust Si, 2042. 2.666.560 Picchu k gue eAte cee os REEM Aletta k ees oe $1,049,359.00 
Receipts for 12 months ending August 31, 1948..................... 264,585.03 
ote a aiaae oa sd Gateica ois ieee renee aide .... $1,818,944.08 
Assistance to ©. 1. Union 20040: «2... 6.6 ck cca ecec ee $1,000.00 
Affiliation fee (Workers Education Bureau)... seessaee 0020.00 
RO obtusa Lhecatee eh i dtd Ba te anna Sa aa A aha de aa 6,625.00 


Balance in Defense Fund for local trade and federal labor unions, 
August 31, 1943..... : si Kets achsswbie ees pee. ©, aire WRaciwtipog aoe. AG een 





XUM 
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STATEMENT OF MONTHLY RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES OF 
SECRETARY-TREASURER; ALSO STATEMENT OF HOW 
BALANCE ON HAND IS DEPOSITED AND INVESTED 


INCOME 

1942 
September 80............ $171,416.34 
October 31 183,643:90 
November 20... ......66 6% 211,772.47 
December 31..... 196,248.48 

1943 
WARUGTY She es sdcas 209,371.90 
pepruaey ZS. .... cece 173,729.67 
MUI ERE Sia Sigheo e605 ate ens 230,842.60 
NE TIER hye: Bick a tacwrneecnne 177,456.03 
RITE oe. Serta a a shee c 204,579.62 
MIM IEN Sco es yaad 236,481.20 
SRO EE oi le eae ce er os 182,790.72 
PUMGRG BE. 5. os Sb cdcaslcs 244,601.42 


Total income for 12 months $2,422,934.35 
Bal. in hands of Secretary- 
1,267,171.38 


Treasurer Aug. 31, 1942. 
Grand total. . . $38,690,105.73 


EXPENSES 

Warrants paid: 

1942 
September 30............ $164,780.36 
CHOON icc oa 6 de ss ee cele 173,047.90 
November 30............ 143,038.38 
December GE... ... 2 cicees 161,618.79 

1943 
Jatdary GP....6. 0.605025 160,299.58 
WORRGANe 285... 66 5 ee ees 147,874.84 
pO Ore 187,587.53 
APEC IOS oi oc cliewacwlcenoes 168,616.60 
TERM CDs oho citer aceacer is 159,948.60 
OA TING 0ai io di BS ow FS 176,023.21 
UURE CUR eae no naeesns 182,054.97 
POMUNE OR oie ck cece aes 185,138.59 


Total expenses 12 months $2,010,029.35 


RECAPITULATION 


Total balance and income.... 
Total expenses 


Balance on hand, August 31, 1943 


Secretary-Treasurer’s balance, where mae and invested: 


. $3,690,105.73 
2,010,029.35 


. $1,680,076.38 


* Total investment in bonds. $937,795.32 

Riggs National Bank (subject to check) . Ee re er er 694,885.06 

City Bank (subject to check)............... aa orate ah Ne 5,000.00 

Federation Bank & Trust Co., N. Y. (subject to check) . a ae 2,000.00 

300 shares Union Labor Life Insurance Co. (stock)................ 15,000.00 

396 shares Mt. Vernon Mortgage Corp. stock....................000- 396.00 

Federation Bank & Trust Co., N. Y. (collateral deposit ) th lia Pa eae nt 25,000.00 

Secretary-Treasurer’s balance August 31, 1948.................... $1,680,076.28 
“oe and description of bonds owned by the American Federation 

of Labor: 

U. S. Defense Bonds, Series G, maturity February, 1954, 244% $50,000.00 

U. S. Defense Bonds, Series G, maturity June, 1953, 24%4%.. 50,000.00 

U. S. Defense Bonds, Series G, maturity July, a An. arcs 50,000.00 

U. S. Treasury Bonds, 1964- 1969, NE x «. é 6's 8 50,000.00 

U. S. Treasury Bonds, 1950- 1952, RE DN Mavs, Heo Oa ae is 50,000.00 

U. S. Treasury Bonds, 1963-1968, 21%4%......... cd aeecy aca i me 200,000.00 

U. S. Treasury Bonds, 1945, 344% ee ee eee 49,281.25 

U. S. Treasury Bonds, 1962- 1967, 24% . | rs eR eee, rane 100,000.00 

U. S. Treasury Bonds, 1955-1960, SRMMRINEE a <. Seas thar di oore woweley aia ceed 100,000.00 

a on 1955-1960 ee Bonds Sirah cet are irarat one oe aaron 1,531.25 

S. Treasury Bonds, 1946-194 9, 31%4%.. Ber es Re re Set eae 225,000.00 

ce on 1946-1949 314% Bonds. a erates 2,070.32 

Dominion of Canada Bonds, 1943-1945, “Qhy% .. Da A ee are eae 9,912.50 

Total Investment in Bonds................... . $937,795.32 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 31, 1943. 
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CHARTERS ISSUED 


During the 12 months ending August 31, 1948, there have been issued 
301 charters to state, central, local trade and federal labor unions. 


Central Bodies as follows: 


Arkansas New York 
Malvern Rome 
Jonesboro Kingston 

Georgia 
Rome — 

Illinois ‘ 
cin Ponca City 
Dixon Pennsylvania 

Michigan Williamsport 
Holland 
Sault Ste. Marie Tenneson 


SS Ee. Kingsport, Greenville and Vicinity 
Mississippi Johnson City 
aurel 


New Jersey Texas 


Monmouth and Ocean Counties Lufkin 
New Mexico Virginia 
McKinley County Bristol (Virginia-Tennessee) 


The following is a statement showing the number of charters issued during 


the 12 months of this fiscal year: 





1942-1943 
State Bodies ......... ioe Senha ipo tance ; 5 
Central Labor Unions By ‘ Sis Boe Si torn 
Local Trade Unions... ‘ Wb nausies accel 
Federal Labor Unions..... . i ; 4 ; Sols ee 
PR Si oatolass Piha ath kash eilntea os OND ee 


Directly Chartered Local Trade and Federal Labor Unions 


On August 31, 1948, we had 1,614 local trade and federal labor unions with 
an average membership for the fiscal year of 261,111, and a defense fund of 
$1,307,319.03. 

The Federation has 1,956 volunteer organizers, as well as 178 paid organ- 
izers and the officers of the 758 city central bodies that are ready at all times 
to respond to a call to assist the members of directly affiliated unions in the 
case of strike or lockout. 


There was received a total per capita tax for defense fund purposes from 
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the local unions during the year of $264,585.03; initiation fees, $237,116.32, 
and reinstatement fees, $7,276.00. 


Charters Revoked, Cancelled, Suspended, Surrendered, Disbanded, Merged, 
Amalgamated, Joined International Unions and Reinstated 


CENTRAL BopDIES: Disbanded, 38; reinstated, 6; suspended, 2. 

LocAL TRADE UNIONS: Disbanded, 36; suspended, 118; joined national and 
international organizations, 18; revoked, 2; cancelled, 1; reinstated, 25. 

FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS: Disbanded, 18; suspended, 39; joined national and 
international organizations, 15; cancelled, 3; reinstated, 20. 

INTERNATIONAL UNIONS DROPPED: International Wood Carvers Association 
of N. A.; International Metal Engravers'Union; United Powder and High 
Explosives Workers of A. 
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TOTAL MEMBERSHIP 
OF 


AFFILIATED UNIONS 


The total paid membership of the affiliated national and international 
organizations and the directly chartered trade and federal labor unions as of 
August 31, 1943, is 6,564,141. 


This is based on the actual per capita tax received at our office in 
Washington from our affiliated unions. 


The following is the yearly membership in the past 45 years: 


Year Membership Year Membership 
eT. ..... tp Udces Seance ae 1920. Beas ...... 4,078,740 
et 1921........ vs 3,906,528 
BN cs biire $-s'e side vessaw 1922. . 3,195,635 
Dts cksipbinssceks 548,321 2088...... a 
WAGE. ccccacscacccscs.s QORMRT = Stee es 2,865,799 
1902..........7......... 1,024,899 ene rh ‘es 
 — — -teseeese. 1,463,800 1028... 2,808,066 

— e7..... oS i 2,812,526 
ee 55 pu ak 1,676,200 1928 Bie Se be 2,896,063 
BN sre Bae a AO is ala ee 1,494,300 1929... 2,933,545 
ae Tie hep 1,454,200 1930.. a 2,961,096 
eee! $00t...::. ... 2,889,550 
m8 ....... ee ‘ 1,586,885 19062... 2,532,261 
Oot agk ln cho vidal es... m ie 2,126,796 
DOOD. co ciiciasccscecec., 2 1934.... ; ..... 2,608,011 
he ene Te oa 1,761,835 1935..... ete 3,045,347 
RR es 1,770,145 RS coe ie 3,422,398 
ea 1937... ... 2,860,933 
ss cat _ 2,020,671 1988... eee... 8,628,087 
hie one ..... 1,946,847 Pes ll 
ee ht” 1940... . ees. 4,247,448 
RR eee 2,371,434 1941... 1... 4,569,056 
re eee _ 2,726,478 1942... BB sina 5,482,581 
ak Lie cin ... 8,260,068 as ners teed a eae 6,564,141 


So that the delegates and membership at large may visualize the member- 
ship record at a glance, a chart follows on the next page indicating the 
membership, based on per capita tax payments received, for each year since 
1881 up to and including 1943—a total of 63 years. 
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VOTING STRENGTH 


The following table shows the voting strength of the affiliated unions of the American 
Federation of Labor for the years 1935 up to and including 1943. This table is based upon 
the average membership paid upon to the American Federation of Labor for the fiscal year. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Actors, Associated, & Artists of A.......... 
Asbestos Workers’ Intl. Asso. of Heat and 
Ge 6 lee Sie ha aie a 
*Automobile Workers of A. Int’l Union United 
Bakery & Confectionery Wkrs.,1.U. of A..... 
Barbers’ International Union, Jour.......... 
EERE a ar 
Blacksmiths, Intl. Brotherhood of.......... 
Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders......... 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union............. 
Bookbinders, Int’l Brotherhood of.......... 
Brewery Workmen, International Union...... 
Brick and Clay Workers, etc..............+. 
Bricklayers, Masons & Plasterers’ I. U. A.... 
Bridge & Struc. Iron Wkrs. Intl. Asso........ 
Broom and Whisk Makers’ Union, Intl...... 
Building Service Employees’ Intl. Union..... 
Carpenters and Joiners, United Bro. of...... 
Carmen of A., Bro. Railway .....ccccrcscves 
Carvers’ Union, International Wood........ 
Cigarmakers’ International Union........... 
Cleaning & Dye House Wkrs....... 
Clerks, Intl. Protective Assn. Retail 
Clerks Post Office, Natl. Federation of....... 
eS eee 
Cement, Lime & Gypsum Wkrs............. 
Circus, Carnival, Fairs & Rodeo Intl. Union . 
Clothing Workers of A., Amalgamated....... 
Conductors, Order of Sleeping Car.......... 
Coopers’ International Union............... 
Diamond Workers’ Prot. Union of A......... 
Distillery Rectifying and Wine Workers 
eee eee 
orattemen’s Union, Entl,............00ccccccess 
Electrical Workers, International Bro........ 
BUOVRUO? CONMTRCUONS, . 6 osc csv csecccccreces 
Engineers, Intl. Union of Operating......... 
Engravers, Intl. Union, Metal.,............ 
Engravers Union of N. A., Intl. Photo....... 
Fire Fighters, Internationa! Assn. of........ 
Firemen and Oilers, Intl. Bro. of............ 
Foundry Employees, Inti. Bro. of... .dsc0e 
Fur Workers’ Union of U.S. & C., Intl...... 
Garment Workers of America, United....... 
Garment Workers, Intl. Ladies............. 
Glass Cutters League of A., Window........ 
Glass Bottle Blowers’ Assn. of U.S. & C..... 
Glass Workers of A., Fed. of Flat........... 
Glass Workers, American Flint............. 
ee rere re 
Government Employees, Am. Fed. of........ 
Granite Cutters’ Intl. Asso. of A., The...... 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Wkrs. Int. Union, 
| Ree rey rer 
Horseshoers of United States and Canada.... 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees, ete......... 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers’ Amal. Asso. if 
Jewelry Workers’ International............. 
Lathers, Intl. Union of W. W. of Metal...... 
Laundry Workers, International Union...... 
Leather Workers’ Intl. Union, United....... 
Letter Carriers, National Asso. of........... 
Letter Carriers, Nat. Fed. of Rural.......... 
Lithographers’ Intl. P. & B. Asso........... 
Longshoremen’s Association, Intl............ 
Machinists, International Association of..... 
Maintenance of Way Employees. I. B. of... . 








1935 
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1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 
44 55 176 201 146 148 190 177 
25 25 85 40 40 40 40 40 
190 T t 42 191 261 368 431 
261 825 621 730 811 844 919 869 
823 408 465 475 490 490 490 492 
14 14 16 18 29 30 30 16 
50 50 50 50 50 50 92) 100 
155 180 280 290 332 426 903) 2,867 
270 293) “308 308 308 308 390. 400 
161 131 174 177 187 219 271 271 
420 420 420 420 420 420 t 
10 55 50 100 100 115 130 10 
650 650 650 650 650 650 650 650 
160 227 413 395 4138 520 861] 1,124 
2 2 3 3 3 3 4 4 
350 420 658 700 700 700 700 700 
3,000] 3,000} 3,000} 3,000) 3,000) 3,000) 3,667) 6,000 
583 650 650 650 650 650 700 800 
4 4 4 4 3 3 é 
70 70 70 70 87 100 100 
48 159 164 164 164 169 171 
185 467 653 737 854] 1,000} 1,000 
320 360 380 400 400 400 450 429 
875 892 910 910 970) 1,109) 1,558) 1,917 
bieWreeles00eshe ee ebeles ceeony eaeek 132 168 211 190 
2 arsine iain tacsig mie ecegue ty oo halvexees 8 11} ft t 
1,200 e e e e 
20 20 19 14 14 14) ¢ ¢ 
25 26 36 41 42 45 51 50 
4 3 3 3 3 4 6 6 
cceepeleoverelecccssioceceelesevenieseces 33 70 94 
12 14 18 19 19 22); * 34 47 
1,700} 1,712] 1,750|*2,003] 2,097] 2,010) 2,079) 2,529 
102 102 102 102 102 102 102 102 
350 420 420 708 800 800 800 933 
2 2 2 2 3 8 3} Tt 
88 91 102 104 105 105 108 108 
255 291 300 307 389 371 382 360 
207 236 254 268 312 343 411 475 
37 35 35 35) e e e e 
150) ¢ c c c c e ¢c 
406 895 400 400} 400 400 400 400 
1,967 T 375] 2,250] 2,250) 2,250 
12 13 12 12 8 16 16 16 
60 62 108 200 200 200 203 240 
116 e e e e 
48 53 179 178 186 203 237 217 
22 xv, 7 9 16 19 28 31 
222 214 212 226 22% 240 236 242 
50 50 60 50 50 50 50 43 
221 239 225 300 320 320 820 320 
654 996 — i 1,619] 1,837) 2,837) 4,202 
1 2 2 
788] 1,071} 1,759] 1,848] 2,025) 2,141) 2,420] 2,328 
9 T e e e e 
53 60 45 40 45 55 83 81 
81 81 81 81 81 81 81 81 
60 70 194 292 400 404 450 500 
25 25 25 25 25 29 33 By 
500 525 600 600 600 600 600 600 
6 5 6 6 5 5 4 4 
69 72 112 123 124 129 139 136 
406 614 624 663 621 615 631 539 
1,137] 1,380] 1,901} 1,900] 1,901] 2,218) 3,285) 4,584 
357 418 523 576 633 657 969) 1,185 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 1942 | 1943 





Marble Polishers, etc., Intl. Asso. of......... 

Masters, Mates and Pilots................. 

Master Mechanics and Foremen of Navy 
Yards and Naval Stations, Nat’l Asso. of. . 





Messengers, Special Delivery Nat’l Assn......)......[....0-]eeeees 


Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen........ 
Metal Workers’ Intl. Association, Sheet. ..... 
Mine Workers of America, United........... 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Wkrs., I. U. of........ 


Mine Workers of A. Intl. Progressive.........).....c)eeececleseces 


Molders Union of North America, Intl........ 
Musicians, American Federation of.......... 
Newspaper Guild, American................ 
Oil Field, etc., Workers............ceeeee0- 
Painters of America, Brotherhood of........ 
Papermakers, United Brotherhood of....... 
Patternmakers’ League of N. A............. 
Pavers & Rammermen, Intl. Union of....... 
Paving Cutters’ Union of U.S. of A.& C.... 
Piano & Organ Wkrs. Union of A., Intl...... 
Pilots Assn., Air Line, (Intl.) 
Plasterers’ Intl. Asso. of U. S. & C., Oper.. .. 
Plumbers, Steamfitters, etc..............06. 
Polishers, Intl. Union of Metal............. 
Porters, Fro. Sleeping Car. ...cccesscsvercs 
Pocketbook & Novelty Wkrs............... 
Post Office and Railway Mail Laborers, Nat’! 





Potters, National Bro. of Operative......... 
Powder and High Explosive Workers......... 
Printing Pressmen, International. . ; 
Printers’, Die Stampers’ & Engravers’ ‘Union 
of N. A., ME UN re a wc ween ee ke 
Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill Wkrs........ 
Quarry Workers, ne Dota x sien’ ie 
Railway Employes, Amal., S. & E.......... 
Railway Mail Association. 
Roofers, Damp & Waterproof Wkrs. Assn.. 
United Slate, Tile and Composition....... 
Rubber Workers of Amer., United 
B-Seafarers Intl. Union of N. A.... 
Sheep Shearers Union of N. A.............. 
Siderographers. Intl. Assn. of............... 
State County & Municipal Emp............. 
Spinners Union Intl 
Stage Employes, Intl. Alliance Theatrical... . 
Stereotypers & Electrotypers’ of U. of A..... 
Stonecutters Association, Journeymen 
Stove Mounters’ International Union....... 
Switchmen’s Union of North America...... 
Tailors’ Union of America, Journeymen 
Teachers, Am. Fed. o 
Teamsters, Chauffers, etc., Intl. Bro. of...... 
Telegraphers, Commercial................. 
Telegraphers, Order of Railroad............ 
*Textile Workers of America, United 
Tobacco Workers Intl. Union of America... . 
Typographical Union, International 
Upholsterers, International Union of........ 
United Wall Paper Crafts of N. A........... 
Wire Weavers’ Protective, American........ 
Soak FAG sh. C rnc dee ake Osi e eee 
CO  ERPER POOLE ORO CE. 
Directly affiliated local trade and Federal labor 
MN date ceed aswaerue cues sders ceeds 





Total vote of Uatone. .... 26. ccscccess 





1,000 
e 


T 
801 
116 

42 


735 
49 


55 55 
22 25 
1 1 
198 194 
160 160 
4,000] 4,000 

146 15 
118 159 
1,000} 1,000 
re 5 
428 405 
656 665 
90 66 
25 26 
20 31 
21 20 

2) t 

7 8 
180 180 
340 330 
40 46 
oe¥iees 12 
100 104 
1 1 
320 320 
14 13 
85 91 
20 20 
734 757 
191 193 
40 40 
Genes 85 
125 200 
11 9 
1 1 
240 240 
79 81 
57 52 

20 ae 
80 85 
45 59 
120 127 
1,370} 1,610 
20 20 
350 350 
791} 1,000 
104 85 
734 733 
65 85 
6 5 
3 3 
730 734 
49 49 
1,750} 1,246 


1,925 





55 
30 


1 

11 

521 

198 
tT 


+ 
350 
277 

1,000 

c 


t 
994 
163 

68 


+ 
143 
794 
110 

30 
3 
792 
49 


2,314 





55 
30 


1 


9 
629 
200 


T 
350 
233 

1,000 

c 


T 
1,002 
206 
70 


i’ 


78 


256 
3,500 
35 
350 
. 
147 
792 
110 
31 
3 
806 
49 


2,465 











55 55 
30: 30 
2 2 
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356 360 
5 5 
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80 80 
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300 300 
353 408 
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t Tt 
160 160 
31 31 
4 4 
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49 50 
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31,866/35, 420/29, 943/36 .656 39 267/41, 146/45 ,282/53 .029/63 .359 





+ Suspended. 


a Merged with Hod Carriers and Common Laborers. 


ce Withdrew affiliation. 


* Reinstated. B-Title Changed from Int’] Seamen’s Union of America. 
e Charter revoked. 





d Disbanded. 
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GOMPERS MEMORIAL FUND 


By direction of the Forty-eighth Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Executive Council, an appeal was issued under 
date of December 26, 1928, for the collection of funds for the erection of 
a memorial to Samuel Gompers. 








Receipts from December 20, 1924, to and including August 31, 19438. . $133, ne 06 
Expenses, January 12, 1929, to and including August 31, 1948........ 122,728.87 
peatasivs On tend Ampnnt Si, SOG... cc cin cake cei c cee ctesceeees $10,969.19 


Funds deposited as follows: 
1,266 shares Mt. Vernon Mortgage Corp. stock. ; 1 
Riggs National SSODK EHCCHING ACCOUNT... 0 ee cen eens + 2,203.19 
United States Savings Bonds ‘(maturity value $10, 000) ? 


Balance on hand August 31, 1943 


INFANTILE PARALYSIS CAMPAIGN FUND 


In January, 1948, an appeal was issued for contributions to the Infantile 
Paralysis Campaign Fund. The response to this appeal handled by our 
office in Washington is as follows: 


Total receipts from January 14, 1943, to August 31, 1948...... ( $15,924.13 
Amount forwarded to National Chairman................. ee 15,924.13 
NE INE cota in eo iniez eine mond ted Sis Nac Beas cine 0.00 


NoTE: This above represents funds sent to our office only and does not include 
thousands of dollars additional sent to the national and local Infantile Paralysis 
Fund offices by our affiliates. 


CONCLUSION 


I desire to express my sincere appreciation for the cooperation and assist- 
ance extended to me in the performance of my duties by the officers of the 
National and International Unions and of all our affiliated bodies, and by my 
colleagues of the Executive Council. 

Respectfully submitted, 


: « fae 


Secretary-Treasurer, American Federation of Labor. 
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REPORT OF TRUSTEES 
OF 


A. F. OF L. BUILDING 


To the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor: 


The following is a report of the receipts and expenses for the 12 months 
ending August 31, 19438: 


RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand August 31, 1942..... 5 phitacace are aCe re ee ae $20,039.86 
1 Ents raion span ere ae : Sone ee ee $41,577.15 
DIU hock ea obese PEM CEO oe wtovats 36.54 
Fire replacement.......... ga ieee Sue 15.49 
Sale of waste paper........... , Pia nae P 55.54 
Total receipts......... i eaenes as 41,684.72 
Receipts and balance.................. eel taeaks ee ee ..- $61,724.58 
“EXPENSES 
Maintenance: 
Pay roll (building employes) és é weces ve GORGE 
URI nrc cise an ee : , 2,558.44 
Bilectricity ..... ...s0. e- F ‘ Dae 2,036.79 
Fuel (cdal) . <5... 4 a4 Rie bees 1,186.17 
TION, 65s ccwreeaaaee. ‘ F ma . 803.56 
Upkeep and repairs...... if, ‘a ret 3,958.76 
Plastering and painting... ae se : 3,964.37 
Cleaning windows ..... ; ae ata 540.00 
Insurance (liability) ....... ‘ = vd 263.59 
Water rent ..... ieee Wolds martes 136.78 
Hauling ashes and trash..... add — 201.00 
Safe deposit (rent)..... ; : i, 3.60 
Upkeep and repairs of elevators..... sae coe. FOO 
Pe a F 15.49 
Social Security Tax: 
Unemployment insurance cy : 569.57 
Old age benefits......... P ee 210.95 
Total expenses ..... $39,542.32 


Balance on hand August 31, 1948........ $22,182.26 
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RECAPITULATION 

een Eee ee Te ee Ber tc RNS $61,724.58 
Dc alteiier a stk aR aRnks MANS ee eae ks aes ea 
Balance on hand August 31, 1948................00.... - ... $22,182.26 
Moneys deposited and invested as follows: 

Mt. Vernon Mortgage Corporation (1,218 shares). . .... $1,218.00 

OI INN 55). in a. 66 50 5h ae ce eS HW BOs oes ... 18,464.26 

U. 8S. Savings Bonds (maturity value $10,000) ...... Sessions 7,500.00 
Balance on hand August 81, 1048. .... 0.0... ccc cece ccc eee. } cee ta eoiele $22,182.26 


This report of the trustees of the A. F. of L. Building, is submitted to you, 
the Executive Council, and through you to the convention and the rank and 
file of the A. F. of L. We have performed the duty assigned to us with the 
best interest of the Federation in view. 


Fraternally submitted, 


WILLIAM GREEN, 
GEORGE MEANY, 
JOHN P. FREY, 
Trustees, A. F. of L. Building. 


XUM 
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OFFICIAL CHANGES 


Resignation of Vice-President Edward J. Gainor. On January 9, 1943, 
Brother Edward J. Gainor, who had served for a number of years as Vice- 
President of the American Federation of Labor, tendered his resignation. 
The Executive Council accepted the resignation of Eighth Vice-President Gainor 
at a meeting held at Miami, Florida, January 18-27, 1943. The members of 
the Executive Council expressed their appreciation of the service rendered by 
Brother Gainor as a member of the Executive Council, and their regret over 
the submission of his resignation, in appropriate resolutions which were 
formally adopted and presented to Brother Gainor. 

Selection of Vice-President William C. Doherty. In conformity with au- 
thority vested in the Executive Council by Section 9 of Article IX of the Con- 
stitution of the American Federation of Labor, the Executive Council on Jan- 
uary 21, 1948, selected Brother William C. Doherty, President of the National 
Association of Letter Carriers, to fill the vacancy created by the resignation 
of Brother Gainor. 

In accordance with the custom and rules followed by the Executive Council, 
members of the Council were moved forward in numerical consecutive order to 
fill the vacancy created by the resignation of Vice-President Gainor. This 
resulted in the appointment of Brother William C. Doherty as Thirteenth 
Vice-President. 


ORGANIZING ACTIVITIES 


In spite of the fact that our organizers have been limited by the cumber- 
some barriers of governmental agencies, the Federation has kept-up its record 
by establishing a new record in the field of organization. 

Many of our organizers are serving on the War Labor Board, Office of 
Price Administration, Manpower Boards, and cooperating with the United 
States Department of Labor in the Bureau of Labor Statistics on cost of living 
studies. They have also developed management-labor programs to increase 
production for the war effort. They also have cooperated with Treasury De- 
partment bond drives on national, regional and local levels. 

The Organizing Department of the Federation has been called upon to 
cooperate with international unions in their organizing campaigns or where 
their staffs have been inadequate, or in cases where we happened to have the 
particular type of men they needed. This is due to the tremendous demand 
from the various international unions to organize war workers. Many of these 
organizing campaigns of the international unions were headed by an American 
Federation of Labor organizer at the request of the international unions. 

Our organizers in the field are called upon by international unions to handle 
questions in the field before the War Labor Board, the War Production Board, 
National Labor Relations Board, and other agencies of the government to assist 
them in any problem which they have. 

The cooperation and assistance we received from the Building Trades De- 
partment and Metal Trades Department was invaluable in our work. Many 
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times their officers went out personally into the field to conduct organizing 
campaigns. 

We have also transferred to international unions during the past year 32 
federal unions. In addition our organizers aided 99 international union elec- 
tions. Our organizing staff has diligently endeavored to protect the jurisdic- 
tional rights of all international unions in their organizing campaigns. The 
protection of jurisdictional rights can best be brought about by a joint cam- 
paign of international representatives and American Federation of Labor 
organizers. 

New Union Report. This part of our report is exclusive of our established 
federal labor union membership covered under the fiscal report and includes 
only the last paid membership of new unions within the last year. 

From and including July 1, 1942, through and including July 16, 1943, there 
were 291 charters issued. Their present status is as follows: 


yd 6k SSS OAS eR RSS 250 
TUODEIOPTOG 60s ic cccccc.ee 4 
SPINE 605.5 5+ inal'o 00% 52 24 
ere rere 9 
Never functioned.......... Z 
Consolidated. ...0.6e0ss. a | 
RSNININE 6:86 616540: 6 Awrmrare 2 
MI oe cao aoc aa kacwkaes 291 


Federal Labor Unions. The primary function and responsibility of our 
Organizing Department is to conduct campaigns to organize the unorganized. 
We organized 291 federal labor unions in the period between July 1, 1942, and 
July 16, 1943. Many of these new unions are in new war industries with 
workers who never had any experience in collective bargaining heretofore. 
Many of them are working under the supervision of the United States Army, 
Navy or one of the governmental agencies. This, in many instances, made the 
job very difficult for the organizers, because the plants are situated fifteen 
to twenty miles away from the homes of the workers. Both organizing work 
and efforts to develop contractual relationship require great patience and skill 
on the part of our organizers, particularly in view of our “no strike” policy. 
The Little Steel Formula made the organizers’ work more difficult. The 291 
newly chartered federal unions mentioned above in no way transcend the rights 
of the established international unions, but were made chiefly in the new fields 
opened by the war effort. The field for federal labor unions is limited today 
and most of these unions are in the chemical, agricultural, cannery, aluminum, 
grain processing, fabricated metals, rubber, beet sugar industries, and among 
railway patrolmen, office and professional workers, and other miscellaneous 
fields. 

The net membership increase in federal labor unions during the fiscal year 
1943 was 19,286. This increase is found after deducting all members in unions 
transferred or suspended. It includes growth from new unions organized and 
from new members taken into previously organized unions. 

Membership in federal labor unions has increased steadily in the last 7 
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years. The membership in the fiscal year 1943 was higher by more than 175,000 
than in the fiscal year 1936. 


AVERAGE YEARLY MEMBERSHIP OF DIRECTLY AFFILIATED LOCAL 
TRADE AND FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS, BEGINNING WITH THE 
FISCAL YEAR 1935-36 TO AND INCLUDING ELEVEN MONTHS OF 
THE CURRENT FISCAL YEAR. 


September, 1935-August, 1936..............06- Average 83,153 
September, 1936-August, 1987......ccccccccces " 114,956 
September, 19387-August, 1938...........sceeee " 181,236 
September, 1938-August, 1939..............26- - 171,207 
September, 1939-August, 1940...............-. _ 185,707 
September, 1940-August, 1941.............000. " 198,605 
September, 1941-August, 1942................. “ 241,677 
September, 1942-July, 1943 (11 months)........ = 258,313 


We have at the present time 7 national councils composed of federal union 
members in the same industry or occupational field. These are: Chemical, 
Aluminum, Fabricated Metals, Grain Processors, Railway Patrolmen, Office 
Workers and Beet Sugar Workers Councils. These organizations are doing 
very effective work in their respective fields. In many instances they pay 
organizing expenses, and employ their own organizers out of their council 
funds. They have made substantial gains in membership all over the country. 

Central Labor Unions. Much of the progress that we have made in all our 
organizing activities can be attributed to the splendid cooperation that our 
organizers have received from the centra! labor unions and volunteer organizers 
throughout the country. Many of these campaigns were carried on by the 
matching of equal funds by the American Federation of Labor and the central 
labor unions. In this way we were able to arouse a community spirit so that 
the local representatives would do the organizing in their own locality with 
the assistance of one of our staff members. The record will show that we have 
made great progress by this method and have developed many splendid organ- 
izations. International unions have cooperated with this plan by giving finan- 
cial assistance so that we were able to get the whole-hearted cooperation of all 
local unions in the central labor union. 


PEACE NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE C.I.0. 


Several meetings were held between committees representing the American 
Federation of Labor and the C.I.0. during the past year, for the purpose 
of dealing with the question of peace and unity within the ranks of Labor. 
Vice-Presidents Harry C. Bates, Daniel J. Tobin and William L. Hutcheson 
represented the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor in 
the peace negotiations which have been carried on. 

At a meeting held on December 2, 1942, an understanding was reached 
which provided for the establishment of a joint A. F. of L.-C.1.0. committee 
to hear and decide any disputed jurisdictional differences that might arise be- 
tween the two organizations. The agreement referred to reads as follows: 


The A.F.L. and C.1.0. peace committee, in an effort to make its maxi- 
mum contribution to our country in the war and for the furtherance and 
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protection of the conditions of the workers, today agreed upon the fol- 
lowing: 

We are convinced that if peace negotiations are to be successful and 
unity achieved, cooperation among our respective members and organ- 
izations must be encouraged and promoted. It is our belief that it would 
be extremely difficult to make satisfactory progress toward unity through 
these negotiations if in the meantime there is an absence of practical 
cooperation between the two organizations. 

We agree to the establishment of a joint A.F.L.-C.I.0. committee to 
hear and decide any disputed jurisdictional differences that may arise 
between the two above-named organizations. If the joint committee 
fails to agree upon a complaint lodged with the committee it shall select 
a disinterested arbiter to render a decision on the dispute in question. 
The arbiter’s decision shall be final and binding on both parties. In the 
event an arbiter cannot be agreed upon by the committee within five 
days, the President of the United States shall be requested to name an 
arbiter. We recommend that this understanding shall remain in force 
until labor unity is effected. This agreement is subject to the approval 
of the Executive Councils of the two organizations. 

Dated Dec. 2, 1942. 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 

Harry C. BATES. 

DANIEL J. TOBIN. 

WILLIAM L. HUTCHESON. 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 

PHILIP MURRAY. 

R. J. THOMAS. 

JULIUS EMSPAK. 


The Executive Council at its meeting held in Miami, Florida, January 18-27, 
1943, approved the agreement entered into between the two committees. The 
Executive Council directed that it be the policy of the American Federation of 
Labor not to undertake to raid C.I.0. unions where they hold collective bar- 
gaining rights and that we pursue the same objective through this agreement, 
trying to prevent the C.I.0. from raiding American Federation of Labor unions 
where we hold bargaining rights, and that the committee representing the 
American Federation of Labor pursue that policy in their relations with the 
committee representing the C.I.0. 

At a later meeting held March 31-April 1, 1943, the committee represent- 
ing the American Federation of Labor proposed that preliminary to a dis- 
cussion of organic unity, a no-raiding agreement be entered into between the 
two organizations. The committee emphasized the necessity of cooperation, a 
respect for established unions, and an immediate termination of raiding tactics 
which had been resorted to upon bona fide unions in different localities. It 
seemed impossible to prevail upon the committee representing the C.I.O. to 
agree upon a simple, easily understood no-raiding plan. This meeting ended 
in disagreement and adjourned without making provisions for holding any 
future meetings. No subsequent meeting has been held between the committees 
representing the American Federation of Labor and the C.I.0. 
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UNITED MINE WORKERS APPLICATION FOR RE-AFFILIATION 


At the meeting of the Executive Council held in Washington beginning May 
17, 1948, a communication was received from President John L. Lewis, of the 
International Union, United Mine Workers of America, which read as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 17, 1943. 
To the Officers and Members of the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor. 
GENTLEMEN : 


The question of greater unification in the ranks of organized labor 
in our country is one of profound concern to every thoughtful member. 
The membership of the United Mine Workers of America are conscious 
of their own obligation to make a contribution towards the attainment 
of this objective. 


The United Mine Workers of America accordingly hereby request re- 
affiliation with the American Federation of Labor as an international 
union. Please note attached check, drawn to the order of the Secretary 
of the American Federation of Labor, in the amount of sixty thousand 
dollars ($60,000.00), to be applied on the tax account of the United 
Mine Workers of America with the American Federation of Labor for 
the current fiscal period. 

It will be appreciated if the members of the Executive Council can 
give consideration to this request at the earliest possible moment and 
advise of their action. 

Fraternally yours, 
(Signed) JOHN L. LEwIs. 

Upon receipt of this communication the Executive Council gave it careful 
consideration and decided that a committee representing the Executive Council 
be authorized and instructed to meet with President Lewis and his associates 
of the United Mine Workers of America for the purpose of arriving at an under- 
standing as to the basis upon which the United Mine Workers of America 
might return to the American Federation of Labor. 

This committee appointed by the Executive Council was composed of Vice- 
Presidents Daniel J. Tobin, George M. Harrison and Matthew Woll. 

The committee representing the Executive Council met with President 
Lewis and his associates at Washington, D. C., on July 20, 1948, and reported 
upon the conference held with President Lewis and his associates at a meet- 
ing of the Executive Council held in Chicago, Illinois, beginning August 9th. 
It reported that President Lewis submitted a statement in behalf of the United 
Mine Workers of America as the basis for the re-affiliation of the United Mine 
Workers of America with the American Federation of Labor. The statement 
reads as follows: 

From the United Mine Workers of America, 


United Mine Workers’ Building, 
Washington, D. C 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 20, 1943. 


Statement of U.M.W.A. Conferees to A.F.L. Conferees: 

The United Mine Workers of America is a going concern. Its mem- 
bership and policies are of public knowledge. For forty-six years it was 
an affiliate of the American Federation of Labor, 
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In the interest of unifying the policies of organized labor, it has pro- 
posed reaffiliation with the A. F. of L. In doing so, it accepts the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor as it now exists, and expects the American 
Federation of Labor to accept the United Mine Workers of America 
as it now exists. The United Mine Workers of America under present 
conditions has no interest in questions of hypothetical jurisdiction. After 
the fact of reaffiliation, any and all questions of jurisdiction having a 
factual or realistic premise can be considered procedurally by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 


After an extended discussion of the subject matter herein referred to, on 
the part of all who participated in the conference, the committee representing 
the Executive Council decided to make a factual report to the Executive Coun- 
cil, without recommendation. This course was followed. 

The Executive Council received and considered most carefully and analyti- 
cally the report which was made, and decided to submit this report and the 
facts contained therein to the Sixty-third Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, without recommendation, for its consideration and action. 


PRINTING TRADES—LITHOGRAPHERS 


No definite progress has been made in the final adjustment of the contro- 
versy which arose between the printing trades organizations and the Lithogra- 
phers’ International Protective and Beneficial Association which was reported 
upon to the Toronto Convention one year ago. Because of the change which 
has taken place as a result of the war it seemed to be the opinion of the repre- 
sentatives of the printing trades organizations directly interested in the con- 
troversy, that the status quo be continued and further consideration of the 
controversy postponed until after the war has been concluded. 


This attitude of the printing trades organizations is set forth in a letter 
which was sent to President Green by President Volz, of the International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America, and President Berry, of the Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North America. The 
letter referred to reads as follows: 


May 24, 1943. 


Mr. WM. GREEN, President, 
American Federation of Labor, 
A. F. of L. Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR PRESIDENT GREEN: 


While deploring the attitude of the Lithographers’ International Pro- 
tective and Beneficial Association of the United States and Canada in 
not complying with the long standing rulings of the American Federation 
of Labor relative to jurisdiction over offset plate-making and printing, 
and likewise its recommendations for the amalgamation of that group 
with the International Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America and 
the International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America, respectively, and in accordance with its jurisdictional award, 
these two latter organizations in view of present critical war conditions 
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which warrant cessation of all internal strife in the labor movement, 
recommend—without in any manner waiving their respective claims and 
without prejudice to the rulings of the Federation—that the entire 
question involved be held “status quo” for the duration. 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) Epwarp J. Vouz, 
President, International Photo-Engravers, 
Union of North America. 


(Signed) GerorcE L. BrErRy, 
President, International Printing Pressmen 
and Assistants’ Union of North America. 


It is the opinion of the Executive Council that the suggestions made in the 
letter received from President Volz and President Berry be complied with and 
carried out with the understanding that the respective claims of the several 
organizations involved and decisions heretofore rendered upon them by the 
Executive Council and previous conventions shall in no way be modified or 
be prejudiced. 


WITHDRAWAL OF INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS 
FROM AFFILIATION WITH THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


The following communication was received by the officers of the American 
Federation of Labor from President Brown and Secretary-Treasurer Davison, 
of the International Association of Machinists: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 27, 1943. 


Mr. WILLIAM GREEN, President, 
American Federation of Labor. 
Mr. GEORGE MEANY, Secretary-Treasurer, 
American Federation of Labor. 


DEAR SIRS AND BROTHERS: 


In our communication of May 20, 1943, to the A. F. of L. Executive 
Council we advised that the general membership of the International 
Association of Machinists had by referendum vote decided to withdraw 
from the American Federation of Labor. 


In that letter, copy of which is herewith attached, we set forth the 
causes leading up to our membership’s decision and once more made an 
earnest appeal that the same consideration be granted the Machinists’ 
Union as was given other American Federation of Labor affiliates. 


For reasons best known to themselves the A. F. of L. Executive Coun- 
cil chose to deny our request, thereby clearly demonstrating that justice 
and a fair application of the true principles upon which the American 
Federation of Labor was founded, no longer enters into their deliberations 
nor governs their decisions. 

On May 22, International President H. W. Brown attending your 
Council meeting stated that: 

“In view of the A. F. of L. Executive Council’s refusal to grant the 
request presented in our communication of May 20, 1943, and in the ab- 
sence of any offer of protection of our work jurisdiction, the Executive 
Council of the International Association of Machinists, in session as- 
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sembled, has no alternative other than to determine the effective date on 
which the mandate of our membership shall be carried out.” 


That statement was confirmed in a letter addressed May 24 to Secre- 
tary-Treasurer George Meany by President Brown. 


An impartial analysis of the manner in which the Council has handled 
our repeated appeals for justice can only lead to one conclusion; namely, 
that A. F. of L. convention decisions and rulings pertaining to the work 
jurisdiction of our union were totally disregarded and the merits of our 
contentions completely ignored when our case was decided. By their 
refusal to abide by A. F. of L. convention decisions and rulings affecting 
our jurisdiction and to grant us the relief asked for they have once more 
placed their stamp of approval on the practice whereby thousands of 
our members are compelled to pay tribute to other A. F. of L. unions for 
the right to work at our trade. 


After due deliberation we have concluded that not until the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists is assured of the same consideration 
in the preservation of its rights and work jurisdiction as is accorded other 
members of the American Federation of Labor family, can there be any 
justification for a continuation of our forty-eight year affiliation with the 
American Federation of Labor. 


You are, therefore, duly notified that our affiliation with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is withdrawn as of May 31, 19438. 


It is with sincere regret that we take this step. However, in leaving 
the American Federation of Labor, we are firmly resolved to continue 
one of the traditional policies of the International Association of Machin- 
ists—to respect the jurisdiction of and cooperate with the bona fide 
trade unions who respect our jurisdiction. 


Fraternally yours, 


By ORDER OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS, per 
(Signed) H. W. Brown, 
International President. 


(Signed) E. C. Davison, 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 

The Executive Council learned of this action taken by the International 
Association of Machinists with a feeling of deep regret. The representatives 
of the American Federation-of Labor appealed to the officers of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists to reconsider their action and to withdraw its 
notice of withdrawal from affiliation with the American Federation of Labor. 
We urged that through conferences and discussion, efforts be put forth to bring 
about a settlement of differences which had arisen between the International 
Association of Machinists and international organizations affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. The Council emphasized the fact that better 
results could be obtained through the pursuit of such a policy in the settle- 
ment of the differences within the family of Labor than by withdrawal from 
affiliation and an attempt to bring about a settlement through resort to force 
and forceful methods. 


Notwithstanding the withdrawal of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists from affiliation with the American Federation of Labor, we have con- 
tinued the status quo regarding affiliation of local unions of the International 
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Association of Machinists with city central bodies, state federations of labor 
and local metal trades councils. Furthermore, we have not thus far enforced 
the provisions of the Constitution regarding the affiliation of the International 
Association of Machinists with the Metal Trades Department and the Rail- 
way Employees Department, which were chartered by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The Executive Council has hoped that such action might be 
avoided through an early return of the International Association of Machinists 
to membership in the American Federation of Labor. The efforts of the officers 
of the American Federation of Labor and the Executive Council to bring about 
a re-affiliation of the International Association of Machinists with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor still continue. 


RETIREMENT PLAN FOR A. F. OF L. EMPLOYEES 


Pursuant to the instructions of the 1942 Toronto Convention, as set forth 
in Resolutions Nos. 23 and 24, a committee was appointed by the Executive 
Council for the purpose of dealing with the question of retirement compensa- 
tion for employees of the American Federation of Labor. 

The committee has been making an investigation of retirement plans and 
has given consideration to a practical plan suitable for the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The committee reported to the Executive Council that progress 
was being made but it had not yet concluded its investigation and study of the 
question. It will go into the matter further, complete its studies at the earliest 
possible date and report a plan for consideration by the Executive Council. 
It is the purpose and intention of the Executive Council to handle this question 
as expeditiously as possible. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 


In accord with the instructions of the Toronto Convention, the Committee 
on Social Security of the American Federation of Labor arranged for the 
preparation of a bill to put into effect the various principles which the Fed- 
eration had approved to assure a more adequate social insurance system. 
Such a bill was introduced in the House by Representative Dingell and in 
the Senate by Senators Wagner and Murray. In the House the bill was re- 
ferred to the Ways and Means Committee which must initiate action on 
measures requiring appropriations. Representative Dingell is a member of 
this committee, but it has so far refused to recognize the connection between 
payment for social insurance and the general tax program of the government, 
or the fact that increased contributions to a broader insurance program is in 
accord with the fiscal needs of the government as well as a basic contribution 
to inflation control. 

In order to secure hearings by the Ways and Means Committee on the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill and action for the necessary expansion of social 
security, President Green directed all central labor unions and state federations 
of labor, to wait upon their representatives in Congress while these repre- 
sentatives were home during the summer recess, and present Labor’s need for 
adequate social insurance for the emergencies of post-war conversion and of 
subsequent possible depressions. 

Under the stress of war needs, for the first time in our history there are 
jobs for all able to work, and our national income has reached a new high of 
$140,000,000,000. The citizens of this democracy will not be patient with less 
after the war. We shall insist upon jobs for all. We know also that no human 
institution is perfect, so there will be emergencies resulting in loss of jobs 
and interference with individual workers’ income earnings, temporarily or 
pérmanently. While we have jobs we want to be able to invest in insurance 
to provide against the emergencies. Under the present Social Security Act 
all workers cannot carry insurance for income after retirement at 65 or for 
dependents at the time of their death, and for income during limited unem- 
ployment. It is the right of all citizens to have opportunity to invest in retire- 
ment insurance or to provide for their dependents in case of their death. This 
opportunity is just as much needed by agricultural and domestic workers and 
by small business operators as by the workers who now enjoy this protection. 
It is essential to that dignity of living which accompanies self-dependence. 
The insurance benefits paid should be adequate to maintain the self-dependence 
which the person earned during the years when he was able to work. 

Sickness may temporarily or permanently cause workers to be unable to 
earn a living. If the disability is temporary, the worker should have unem- 
ployment compensation; if the disability is permanent it means premature 
physical incapacity and should be compensated as retirement. 

Sickness has long been a major cause of dependency among small income 
families. No savings plan would take care of the costs of a major illness or 
operation even if illness were predictable for individuals. Illnesses for groups 
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can be predicted and budgeted by insurance. It is difficult to conceive of a 
greater boon to the masses than insurance providing adequate medical care 
as needed. 

The Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill has provisions for insurance expanded 
to cover these emergencies. , 

When the Selective Service Law was enacted it contained no provision to 
maintain the social insurance rights of drafted men. The Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell Bill provides that the federal government, the new employer of the 
draftees, should keep current the insurance rights of persons previously em- 
ployed in industry and should guarantee the same rights to those who have 
not yet entered gainful employment. 

New provisions of the bill are the proposals to pool the social insurance 
funds, and the workers match the contributions of employers so as to provide 
in all 12 per cent of payrolls for social security. The insurance bought by 
this investment would exceed the returns on any other investment of similar 
amounts and would guarantee a new security and dignity for all. Income 
which this insurance should provide in emergencies would not equal incomes 
earned but should tide the wage earner and family over until income earning 
is again possible, or provide for comfortable retirement. 

The American Federation of Labor continues to make action on social 
security its first preparation for post-war change. 

Strengthened by the knowledge that social insurance will protect us from 
being forced on relief or dependency, we shall be prepared to insist upon jobs 
in industries that serve social needs. 

By nationalizing the insurance system we can assure equal benefits for all, 
and the pooling of all social insurance can provide adequate benefits to the 
greatest number of citizens and workers. While we need nationalization to 
assure uniformity of standards and equality of rights, we equally need decen- 
tralization for administrative equity and efficiency. We urge administrative 
decentralization for social security offices both in the United States Employ- 
ment Service and in dealing with insurance rights. The local employment 
office, however, must be part of a national system in order to have information 
of a national scope as well as national reach in placement. A national employ- 
ment service with power to function is an essential agency for post-war 
conversion. 

The provision in the pending bill providing a national advisory committee 
that would have access to the information, records and researches of the Social 
Security Board, responsibility for evaluating its work and preparing amend- 
ments, is essential to keep the system continuously effective and performing 
the maximum service. It is important that the thinking and judgment of 
persons outside the Social Security Board have a part in the development of 
the system. 


Old Age and Survivors Insurance 
During this war-time emergency which is making unprecedented demands 
on our national labor force, more people have been brought into active services 
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to society. These additions to the labor force, if employed in covered indus- 
tries, register with social security offices. During one-week periods between 
January 7th and February 5th; a simple survey was made which showed the 
following: out of 3,212 new applicants, 41 per cent were housewives, 29 per 
cent were from uncovered industries (agriculture, domestic service, urban, self- 
employed, non-profit organizations and government), retired workers 1 per 
cent and school children 29 per cent. 

The re-entrance of retired workers into the labor market is also confirmed 
by the record showing that at the end of April 1943, 11.5 per cent of old age 
insurance benefits were in suspension. The return of retired workers to the 
labor market is probably due to two causes: a desire to help in the national 
emergency and a desire for more income. A recent study estimated the loss 
to family income from $20 to $80 monthly, dropped in income from retire- 
ment of members over 65 years. In families with moderate incomes, this loss 
is serious. If the person lives alone, the shift in living standards necessitated 
by retirement is uncomfortable, to say the least. There is obviously need 
for substantially increasing the primary retirement insurance benefit. Basic 
justice comes from raising the primary benefit as high as resources warrant. 
This must be done in addition to the increase in dependents allowances. Work- 
ers who have returned to employment after retirement should be able to have 
their benefit rights recalculated and benefit by their additional contributions. 

We cannot look forward to a post-war world under democratic institutions 
in which we either share poverty during our working years or share the 
poverty of inadequate retirement benefits after work is no longer possible. 


Unemployment Compensation 


The failure of the Social Security Law to set up a national system or at 
least to provide minimum federal standards has resulted in 51 different laws 
without the promised benefit of experimentation to develop improvements. 
The Social Security Act also provides the opportunity which theorists and 
propagandists have used to promote what is known as experience or merit 
rating. 

Reasoning from a seeming analogy to workmen’s compensation, the idea 
gained favor that employers could be induced to correct causes of unemploy- 
ment by giving them a bonus in the form of rate reduction as compensation 
paid their workers declined. Unfortunately the remedy costs more than the 
reduction in taxes, and the result is not a cure of unemployment but subsidies 
given companies with greater uniformity of employment inherent in their 
production and penalties upon such industries as construction where efficiency 
requires turnover. 

The roots of unemployment are in national and international causes quite 
outside the control of individual managements. Within these controlling forces 
individual companies may stabilize only over periods, but the rates necessary 
to protect workers and society from the consequences of dependency due to 
unemployment must be determined to cover national totals and in accord 
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with national forces creating unemployment. So long as unemployment com- 
pensation is on a local or state basis, advocates of the fallacy of experience 
rating may be able to conceal the real problem, but when unemployment com- 
pensation is nationalized and funds pooled in a national social insurance fund 
providing for an inclusive system with workers sharing the costs, merit rating 
has no justification and the rate problem becomes strictly an actuarial one. 

Even in wartime employment there is still unemployment and the unem- 
ployed persons still use up their rights before they get jobs. We are fearful 
of a terrific upheaval in employment as the war ends. More than half of our 
industrial manpower is on war production to which will be added men from 
the armed forces as demobilization proceeds. In spite of the huge problem 
ahead, it is estimated that merit rating has reduced collections for the unem- 
ployment compensation fund by 37 per cent, which represented a cash loss 
of $58,000,000 in 1941; $298,236,000 in 1942, and is estimated to reach $600,- 
000,000 this year. These huge bonuses to employers will make the fund inade- 
quate for mass unemployment after the war. More adequate benefits payable 
at least for 26 weeks will be needed. 


WAGE AND HOUR ADMINISTRATION 


The Fair Labor Standards Act, which became law in 1938, contemplated 
automatic establishment of a universal minimum wage of 40 cents an hour by 
October, 1945. It also provided machinery for determination of minimum wages 
up to 40 cents per hour on the recommendation of industry committees ap- 
pointed to deal with specific industries or groups of industries. The Wage 
and Hour Administrator made such effective use of this democratic machinery 
that the universal minimum wage of 40 cents was on the way to realization 
by Ocober, 19438, two years ahead of the date automatically set in the law. 


Between July 1, 1942, and July 1, 1948, 16 industry committees met and 
recommended a minimum of 40 cents an hour. The action of these committees 
directly affected wages of 400,000 workers in industries employing more than 
10,000,000 employees. During this period, the Administrator issued 14 final 
wage orders, all providing for a minimum of 40 cents an hour. These wage 
orders directly affected 275,000 employees in industries covering 2,500,000 
workers. By July 1, 1948, a total of 62 industry committees had met since 
the beginning of the operation of the Wage and Hour Division. They recom- 
mended to the Administrator minimum wage orders directly raising the wages 
of 1,600,000 of the lowest paid workers of the nation covered by the Act. The 
industries covered by these recommendations employ more than 16,000,000 
workers. 

Considerable progress was also made during the past year in effecting com- 
pliance with the labor standards required by the Act. Of the 57,000 cases 
covered by the provisions of the law in which compliance inspection was made, 
41,000 violations were found. Of this number, 26,000 establishments were 
found in violation of minimum wage and overtime provisions. A total of 756 
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cases were brought to court for enforcement. In 525 cases restitutions were 
ordered paid to 61,531 employees to whom back wages were due. These back- 
pay restitutions totaled $2,565,104. While no separate figures are available on 
the amount of restitutions voluntarily agreed to by employers under the Wage 
and Hour Law, it is reported that back pay for the violation of the minimum 
wage and overtime provisions of this law together with those of the Public 
Contracts Act, totaled $16,798,000. This amount was paid back to 389,526 em- 
ployees who had been underpaid by employers in violation of the two laws. 


LABOR STANDARDS ON GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


While the enforcement of the prevailing minimum wage, overtime, and 
other provisions of the Public Contracts Act continued to gain in importance 
during the past year, labor standards on government contracts were given 
but secondary attention by the combined Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Division. With the efforts of the Division concentrated on the operations of 
the Wage and. Hour Law, no attempt was made to keep current the application 
of the labor standards on government contracts required by the statute. Com- 
pliance with the standards previously established, however, was continued, 
although on a diminished scale, through the combined staff of the Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Division. Of the 7,900 cases inspected, 2,600 es- 
tablishments were found in violation. Enforcement of the standards was based 
both on complaints received by the Division and on-spot checks conducted by 
the inspection staff. By July 1; 19438, the Division still had a backlog of 
12,283 unadjusted complaints. 

In the course of the year, a number of complaints of violation have been 
received by the American Federation of Labor from unions whose membership 
was employed on government contracts. In many instances employees had 
difficulty in ascertaining whether or not they were covered by the Act where 
the employer refused to divulge this information on the ground that it was 
secret. Inasmuch as the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Division has 
discontinued publication of government contracts subject to the Act, it often 
proved difficult to determine whether a violation did in fact exist. Since 
a large majority of war contractors, through newspaper and magazine adver- 
tising, outdoor advertising, and signs displayed on the plants, publicize the 
fact that they are engaged in war work, it is felt that the refusal of employers 
to inform employees of their status under the Act is without justification. The 
Administrator has been urged to provide a requirement in the regulations 
that notices be posted in all plants covered by the Public Contracts Act 
specifically stating the applicable labor provisions. We concur in this recom- 
mendation, and urge that steps be taken to make sure of its early adoption. We 
also recommend that the Administrator of the Public Contracts Act be strongly 
urged to revive and fully extend the operation of the Walsh-Healey Public Con- 
tracts Act to the end that minimum labor standards required by the statute 
be given full application on all government contracts. 
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NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


In previous reports of the Executive Council the policy and activities of 
the National Labor Relations Board have been discussed in great detail. It 
has been pointed out that the Board early commenced to show extreme bias 
against the American Federation of Labor. The situation became so aggra- 
vated that the American Federation of Labor was compelled to protest vigor- 
ously against the conduct of the Board and of its field personnel. The protests 
went unheeded. No alternative was left the American Federation of Labor 
but to seek a change in Board membership and a revision of the National 
Labor Relations Act. 


The Executive Council accordingly submitted to Congress amendments to 
the Act seeking to restrict the unlimited discretion vested in the Board and 
to liberalize the procedure under the Act so as to assure fairness in its 
administration. 


Regrettably, these amendments were not adopted. However, the submis- 
sion of amendments afforded opportunity for extensive hearings before com- 
mittees of the Senate and the House, and considerable information was elicited 
through testimony at these hearings which established beyond doubt the 
charge$ against the Board made by the American Federation of Labor. It 
was apparent that the administration of the Act could not continue in the 
hands of the Board as then constituted. As a result of the disclosures of the 
congressional hearings none of the members of the Board were reappointed 
when their terms of office expired. 

The new members of the Board at first took cognizance of the necessity 
for change in procedure and adopted rules assuring a more just administra- 
tion, thus the efforts of the American Federation of Labor with respect to 
amending the Act accomplished a great deal of good, and for about two years 
a decided improvement in the administration of the Act was apparent. 


In recent months, however, some members of the Board reverted to the 
indefensible tactics of the former members of the Board. Prejudice and bias 
against the American Federation of Labor affiliates in the administration of 
the Act became apparent, and unsupportable decisions were rendered. The 
Board furthermore has subscribed to the policy of “membership raiding” vigor- 
ously condemned by the President of the United States as being inimical to 
the war effort. 


The most outstanding proceeding of the year wherein the Board was given 
all-out support to the policy of raiding is the “complaint case” brought by 
the Board attacking the contract entered into between the Kaiser Shipbuilding 
Company and the Metal Trades Department and its affiliates, governing labor 
relations in the Kaiser shipbuilding yards. For no reason at all except the 
desire on the part of another union to raid the American Federation of Labor 
unions the National Labor Relations Board proceeded to assist in the accom- 
plishment of this attempted raid in this most vital war industry. It is unneces- 
sary to repeat the details of the history of this case because they have been 
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adequately reported by the Metal Trades Department, and the facts are well 
known to our affiliates and members. 

The Metal Trades Department and its affiliates have been put to great 
expense to resist the attempt of the Board to outlaw the existing agreement. 
However, it was apparent to the officers of the Metal Trades Department 
having this matter in charge that the Board intended to disregard the true 
merits of the controversy and to invalidate the existing agreement. Although 
high officials of the government intervened in an endeavor to have the Board 
withdraw its proceedings, and although a congressional sub-committee, after 
an investigation reported to Congress that the contracts between the Metal 
Trades Department and the Kaiser Shipbuilding Company resulted in stable 
labor relations and accelerated war production, and recommended their con- 
tinuance, the Board refused to withdraw the case. Thereupon the officers of 
the Metal Trades Department appealed to Congress to prevent the Board from 
proceeding to destroy a relationship which resulted in the greatest production 
achievement in any. industry during this war. 


On the 2nd day of July, 1943, an amendment to the appropriations bill 
was passed, the purpose of which is to prohibit the National Labor Relations 
Board from carrying out its raiding policies and from invalidating existing 
contracts between the American Federation of Labor unions and the Kaiser 
Shipbuilding Company, and between unions and other companies, where the 
contracts have been in existence for three months or longer. The amendment 
reads as follows: : 


No part of the funds appropriated in this title shall be used in any 
way in connection with a complaint case arising over an agreement 
between management and labor which has been in existence 3 months or 
longer without complaint being filed. Provided, that, hereafter, notice 
of such agreement shall have been posted in the plant affected for said 
period of 3 months, said notice containing information as to the location 
at an accessible place of such agreement where said agreement shall be 
open for inspection by any interested person. 


As has been pointed out by the Metal Trades Department, the amendment 
was necessary to. preserve the integrity of the American Federation of Labor 
contracts. The Metal Trades Department sought an amendment in a somewhat 
different form in order to obviate some possible detrimental effects, but the 
foregoing amendment was written to conform with the suggestions of the 
congressional committees of the House and Senate which had the bill in charge. 
While it is possible that in some instances the amendment may work a hard- 
ship on an American Federation of Labor affiliate, the overwhelming good that 
it will produce offsets any possible detriment. As a result of this amend- 
ment numerous American Federation of Labor contracts which the Board was 
resolved to destroy will now be preserved. 


It is the opinion of the Executive Council that the National Labor Relations 
Board has not been realistic, judicious or fair. 
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NATIONAL LEGISLATION 

The 77th Congress began on January 3, 1941, and ended December 16, 1942. 
It remained in continuous session except for short recesses. 

This Congress set records by remaining in session the longest, by appro- 
priating more money ($204,863,924,329.15) and by introducing 12,636 bills and 
resolutions. 

Our work was greatly handicapped the last few months of the 77th Con- 
gress for the following reasons: 

1. In order to permit members to absent themselves, agreements were 
made that legislation of a controversial nature would not be con- 
sidered. 

2. In the final weeks of the last session three separate and distinct fili- 
busters in the Senate on the poll tax, the Mexican claims and silver 
purchase bills held up all action. 

3. Lack of a quorum in the House the last few weeks of the Congress 
prevented transaction of business. 

The 78th Congress convened January 6, 1943, and both Houses of Congress 
after having been in almost continuous session for three and one-half years 
began a recess which lasted from July 8 to September 14, 1943. 

The recessing resolution was most peculiar in that for the first time in 
history it provided for the reconvening of Congress upon the call of either 
minority or majority leaders. 

Although Administration leaders in the Congress issued statements deny- 
ing that the resolution indicated mistrust of the President, it is significant 
that the 78th Congress had been most critical of the. President and many 
of the administrative agencies. 

In the November, 1942 by-elections the Republicans gained nine seats in 
the Senate and forty-four in the House and this was regarded by members 
of both political parties as a mandate to Congress against its abdication and 
surrender of constitutional rights and prerogatives to the Executive which 
had resulted in government by Executive.Orders and laws created by regula- 
tions or directives issued by chiefs of departments, agencies and bureaus. 

A coalition of Republicans and Democrats were successful in defeating ad- 
ministration proposals on numerous occasions and also abolished some New 
Deal agencies as will be shown in detail later in this report. 

The coalition also combined to enact anti-Labor legislatién. 

Everyone concerned with administrative and legislative acts were so weary 
after years of continual congressional sessions that tempers were frayed and 
judgments affected so it is believed that the recess will have a highly beneficial 
effect upon all concerned. Approximately 6,000 resolutions and bills had been 
introduced in the first six months of the 78th Congress. 

Some of the more important legislative measures in which Labor inter- 
ested itself follow. 


TAXATION 
The Ruml plan, which was presented as a substitute for a committee bill, 
H. R. 2218, on March 30, 1943, was defeated by a vote of 198 to 215 and the 
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committee bill was then recommitted by a vote of 248 to 168. Temporarily it 
seemed possible that any effort to pass tax legislation would be deferred 
but a new bill, H. R. 2570, was finally drafted, much more liberal than the 
committee bill which had been recommitted. It provided, in brief, for a 75 per 
cent remission of 1942 taxes in the lower income brackets and carried the plan 
advocated by the American Federation of Labor in its publicity release dated 
March 10, 1943. 

The Ruml plan was again offered as a substitute for the new committee bill, 
H. R. 2570, and was defeated by only 4 votes, 202 to 206. The committee bill 
was then passed by a vote of 230 to 180. 


In the Senate, the Senate Finance Committee drafted a bill much more 
liberal than the House bill, but the Ruml plan was adopted by a vote of 49 to 30. 

It was thought possible when the Senate action was messaged to the House 
that the latter would vote approval of the Senate action, but a motion by 
Mr. Knutson, made on May 18, to instruct the House conferees to agree to the 
Senate action, was defeated by a roll call vote of 202 to 194 and the bill was 
sent to conference where it was considerably modified and the conferees so 
reported on May 28, 19438. The House approved this conference report on 
June 1 and the Senate approved it on June 2. The President signed the bill 
on June 9, 1943 (Public No. 68 of the 78th Congress). 

The law as enacted contains the provisions contended for by the American 
Federation of Labor as it carries a cancellation of taxes in the lower brackets, 
places individual income taxes on a current payment basis by requiring the 
employer to withhold from wages and salaries, commencing July 1, 1943, 
20 per cent of wages and salaries in excess of exemptions, which are $624 
annually for single persons, $1,248 for heads of families, and $312 for depend- 
ents, this 20 per cent deduction to include victory tax liability. 

An excellent analysis of this Act has been published by the United States 
House of Representatives in the form of “Questions and Answers” (House 
Document No. 237, 78th Congress, Ist session), and may be secured from the 
Superintendent of Documents, United States Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The Administration has stated that heavy taxes are “vital” and that it is 
“urgently necessary for individuals to pay high taxes.” 

We may expect higher taxes to be levied in the near future as at present 
the United States is paying but 36 per cent of the war costs by taxes while 
Canada pays 47 per cent, and the United Kingdom 52 per cent. 

Our federal expenditures for this year will be $105,869,000,000 of which 
but $38,000,000,000 will be raised by taxation under present law. The Adminis- 
tration, therefore, is now proposing a greater amount of taxes and leaders of 
Congress are considering the most feasible and least painful method of ex- 
tracting an additional sum of $12,000,000,000. 

Suggestions have been made to raise this additional amount, in part, by 
forced loans to the government, by a general sales tax, or by increased pay roll 
deductions up to 41 per cent. 
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ANTI-LABOR LEGISLATION 


A very large number of anti-Labor bills were introduced in the present 


Congress, most of which are still in committee. 


status as of September 15, follows: 


Bill 
Number 


S. J. Res. 


4 


S. J. Res. 9 


5 
Ss. 41 
189 
190 
Ss. 191 
S. 666 
S. 712 
3. 713 
S. 726 
S. 727 
S. 728 
S. 796 
S. 802 
S. 1068 
S. 1069 
S. 1070 
S. 1272 
S. 1307 
H. Res 
H. R. 


Introduced 


by 
O’ Daniel 


Reynolds 


O’Mahoney 
Hill 


O’Daniel 
O’Daniel 


*O’Daniel 


Austin 


Holman 


Ball 


O’Daniel 


O’Daniel 


O’Daniel 


Connally 


Byrd 


Eastland 


Eastland 


Eastland 


Hatch 


Brewster 


Hoffman 


Hobbs 


Subject 


Constitutional 


amendment relative’ to 
freedom to work. 
Registration of labor organizations. 


Issuance of certificates of statutory com- 
pliance 

To provide for universal service and 
total mobilization during any war of 
United States. 

Unlawful use of force or violence where 
labor disputes exist. 

Amending certain overtime provisions. 


Relating to hours of employment, and 
conditions of employment in interstate 


commerce, eic. 
Labor conscription bill; War Service 
Act. 


To protect trade against interference by 
violence, threats, etc. 

Restricting certain increases 
rates, etc. 


in wage 
To amend National Labor Relations Act 
relative to employer-employee relations. 


To amend N.L.R.A. 
labor practices. 


relative to unfair 


To amend N.L.R.A.—Board has no power 
to order reinstatement of employe or 
payment of back wages as result of 
participation in labor disputes. 

Relating to use and operation of plants 
by government in case of labor trouble. 

Relating 


to strikes in war industries. 


Prohibiting strikes 


among employes en- 
gaged in 


war work, 


Discharge of strikers permitted. 


Induction of strikers into 


army. 


Prohibiting political contributions from 
labor and management organizations. 


To provide for a National Labor Code 
governing operations and procedure for 
labor unions. 

Interference with 
strikes. 


production due _ to 


Racketeering—To protect 


trade against 
interference by threats, 


violence, etc. 


A list of these bills, and their 


Status 

In Judiciary Committee. 
No action as yet. 

In Labor and Education 
Committee. No action 
as yet. 

In Judiciary Committee. 
No action as yet. 

In Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. No action as 
yet. 

In Judiciary Committee. 
No“action as yet. 

In Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. No action as 


yet. 
In Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. No action as 


yet. 

In Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. Hearings held. 
No report as yet. 

In Judiciary Committee. 
No action as yet. 

In Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. No 
action as yet. 

In Education and Labor 
Committee. No action 
as yet. 

In Education and Labor 
Committee. No action 
as yet. 

In Education and Labor 
Committee. No action 
as yet. 


Passed Senate 5/5/43. 
Approved 6/25/43. 
Public No. 89. 

In Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. No action as 


yet. 

In Education and Labor 
Committee. No action 
as yet. 

In Education and Labor 
Committee. No action 
as yet. 

In Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. No action as 
yet. 

Reported in Judiciary 
Committee 7/5/43. On 
calendar. 

In Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. No 
action as yet. 

In Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. No action as 
yet. 

Passed House 4/9/43. In 
Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. No action as 
yet. 
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H. 


H. 


H. 


H. 


H. 
H. 


H. 


H. 


H. 


H. 


H. 
H. 


Bill 


- R. 


Number 


696 
804 
992 


1031 


1173 


1214 


- 1472 


- 1473 


- 1474 


1483 


1486 


- 1487 


1694 


1742 


- 1781 


1782 


- 1804 


1866 
1876 


- 1996 


2022 


2026 
2027 


2033 
2036 


Introduced 


by 
Kefauver 
Woodruff 


Colmer 


Smith 
(Va.) 


Hoffman 


Smith 
(Va.) 


Hoffman 


Hoffman 


Hoffman 


Landis 


Hoffman 


Hoffman 


Monroney 


Wadsworth 


Andrews 


Gibson 


Smith 
(Va.) 


Walter 

Lyndon 
Johnson 

Smith 
(Va.) 


Luther 
Johnson 


Whelchel 
Worley 


Hoffman 


Hoffman 


Walter 


Subject 
Amending U. S. Arbitration Act. 


Prohibiting aliens from voting in labor 
organizations. 

Providing for reclassification under Se- 
lective Tr. and Serv. Act of employes 
engaged in war production. 

To amend N.L.R.A. (affecting workers 
in labor disputes). 


To aid in preservation of constitutional 
government in U. S. (forcing workers 
to join union). 

Unlawful political contributions by labor 
organizations. 


Not necessary for expelled or suspended 
union members to pay new initiation 
or back dues to be reinstated to secure 
employment. 

Preserving union membership and seni- 
ority rights of union members inducted 
into armed forces. 

Amendment to anti-racketeering Act. 


Requiring information on labor organi- 
zations and prohibiting political con- 
tributions by. 

Inducting into service of U. S. anyone 
participating in strike, slow-down, ete. 


To lessen number of strikes and to pre- 
vent violence in connection therewith. 
Defining term “labor dispute.” 

Jurisdiction of U. S. courts in work 
stoppage’ for non-labor or illegitimate 
purposes, 

Labor conscription bill; War Service 
Act, 1943. 


Requiring labor organizations to incor- 
porate and file annual reports. 

To protect employes under N.L.R.A. 
through denying labor organizations 
their status and benefits as such under 
N.L.R.A. 

Authorizing voluntary agreements with 
employes for overtime work without 
overtime payments. 

Conferring jurisdiction of U. S. Courts 
in cases involving work stoppages. 
Requiring employers to file information 

with respect to absenteeism. 


Amending N.L.R.A. to define term ‘“em- 
ploye.”’ 


Relating to use and operation of certain 
plants by U. S. in interests of national 
defense. 

Strikes proclaimed as treason. 


Relating to use and operation of plants 
by U. S. in case of strike, slow-down, 
etc. 

Preventing coercion, etc., of workers to 
join labor unions to secure or main- 
tain positions. 

To prevent political contributions by 
labor organizations. 

Jurisdiction conferred on U. S. courts in 
cases involving work stoppages. 


Status 


In Judiciary Committee. 


No action as yet. 

In Labor Committee. No 
action as yet. 

In Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. No action as 
yet. 

In Committee on Labor. 
No action as yet. 


In Labor Committee. No 
action as yet. 


In Labor Committee. No 
action as yet. 


In Labor Committee. No 
action as yet. 


In Labor Committee. No 
action as yet. 


In Judiciary Committee. 
No action as yet. 

In Labor Committee. No 
action as yet. 


In Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. No action as 
yet. 

In Judiciary Committee. 
No action as yet. 


In Judiciary Committee. 
No action as yet. 


Hearings held in Mili- 
tary Affairs Commit- 
tee. No report as yet. 

In Judiciary Committee. 
No action as yet. 

In Labor Committee. No 
action as yet. 


In Labor Committee. No 
action as yet. 


In Judiciary Committee. 
No action as yet. 
Hearings held. Reported 
by Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee. Now on Union 

Calendar. 
In Labor Committee. No 
action as yet. 


In Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. No action as 
yet. 

In Judiciary Committee. 
No action as yet. 

In Labor Committee. No 
action as yet. 


In Judiciary Committee. 
No action as yet. 


In Judiciary Committee. 
No action as yet. 

In Judiciary Committee. 
No action as yet. 
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Bill Introduced 














Number by Subject Status 

H. R. 2082 Bryson To reduce absenteeism, conserve man- | In Judiciary Committee. 
power and speed production. No action as yet. 

H. R. 2103 Hobbs To punish willful injury, defective manu- | Hearings started but 
facture, etc., of property used in war still in sub-committee 
effort. of Judiciary Commit- 

tee. No action. 

H. R. 2107 Curtis Prohibit occupational deferment in cases | In Military Affairs Com- 
where overtime is violated, strikes or mittee. No action as 
absenteeism occur. yet. 

H. R. 2124 Smith To provide for investigation and medi- | In Labor Committee. No 

(Va.) ation of labor disputes. action as yet. 
| 

H. R. 2220 Hoffman | To conscript those interfering with war | In Military Affairs Com- 

| effort by strikes, slow-downs, etc. mittee. No action as 
| yet. 

H. R. 22389 Smith | Prohibiting acts interfering with war | Hearings held in Mili- 

(Va.) effort. tary Affairs Commit- 
tee. No report as yet. 

H. R. 2463 Hoffman To prevent pernicious political activities. | In Judiciary Committee. 

No action as yet. 

H. R. 2488 Hoffman To repeal N.L.R.A. and create N.L.R. | In Labor Committee. No 
Board. action as yet. 

H. R. 2594 Luther Use and operation by U.S. in work | In Labor Committee. No 

Johnson stoppages, lockouts, strikes, ete. action as yet. 
H. R. 2595 Luther Prohibiting acts interfering with war | In Judiciary Committee. 
Johnson effort or with normal government ac- No action as yet. 
tivity. 

H. R. 2642 Gathings Certain strikes and other concerted re- | In Judiciary Committee. 
fusals to work shall constitute insur- No action as yet. 
rection against U.S. 

H. R. 2681 Hoffman To protect employes engaged in war pro- | In Committee on Labor. 
duction. Union membership not essen- No action as yet. 
tial to employment. 

H. R. 3056 Poulson To amend Sec. 313, Federal Corrupt | In Judiciary Committee. 
Practices Act 1925 ... for purpose of No action as yet. 


making provisions of such section. pro- 
hibiting political contributions apply 
equally to labor organizations and 
management organizations. 





The Hobbs anti-racketeering bill, which was reported by the House Judi- 
ciary Committee without hearings and which passed the House of Representa- 
tives on April 9, 1943, by a roll call vote of 270 to 107, was referred to a sub- 
committee of the Senate Judiciary Committee of which Senator O’Mahoney is 
chairman. No action has been taken in this sub-committee on the bill and 
notice has been filed by the American Federation of Labor to be heard in oppo- 
sition to the bill. 

After the Connally bill passed the Senate, the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee struck out practically all of the Senate verbiage, retaining only the 
penalty clause and the method by which employees of government-owned plants 
might proceed in order to secure wage increases. They inserted practically the 
entire Smith-Vinson bill as passed on December 3, 1941. 

A rule for this bill was granted by the House Rules Committee on May 12, 
providing for three hours general debate with any germane amendment in 
order. The House of Representatives passed the bill on June 4, 1943, by a roll 
call vote of 231 to 141 during one of the United Mine Workers’ strikes. 

For several years past we have had great difficulty in preventing passage 
of the flood of anti-Labor bills with which we have been confronted. 
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The President vetoed the Connally-Smith bill in an able message, but the 
Senate passed it over his veto 56 to 25, and the House by a vote of 244 to 108. 
In the House we had sufficient votes to uphold the veto, had it come to a vote 
with all members present. Some members of the House have claimed that they 
had been promised the veto message would not come up before Monday, June 
28, 1948, but that it was brought up Friday, June 25, 1943, during their absence. 

Congressman Lesinski of Michigan, who spoke and voted against the enact- 
ment of this law on June 7, introduced H. R. 3055, repealing the law. Later 
Congressman Magnuson of Washington, introduced H. R. 3083 which repeals 
a portion of it. 

Circular letters have been sent by President Green to all our affiliates re- 
questing them to interview their representatives in Congress and request 
them to work and vote for the repeal of the Smith-Connally-May law. (An 
analysis of this law and the Hobbs Act will be found under Legal Activities.) 

As of July 25, 1943, thirty miners had been indicted under the Connally- 
Smith-May law, accused of “indorsing work stoppages and picketing by arrang- 
ing to place picket lines for the purpose of dissuading miners from entering the 
pits.” 

These defendants were also charged with “urging and counseling” miners 
and union officials to remain away from work, “well knowing such mines were 
in possession of the United States and that their continuous operation was 
necessary for the successful prosecution of the war.” 

The law prohibits work stoppages in federally operated industries and upon 
conviction, defendants are subject to a maximum penalty of one year in jail 
and $5,000 in fines, or both. Twenty-seven of those indicted withdrew their 
“not guilty” pleas, plead guilty and asked for leniency from the court. Three 
were ill from injuries and unable to appear. Suspended sentences of six months 
and a period of three-years probation were given to each of those who appeared 
before Judge F. P. Schoonmaker in the Pittsburgh court. The three injured 
defendants will appear in court on October 11, 1943. 

Absenteeism. Representative Lyndon B. Johnson, on February 17, 1943, 
introduced H. R. 1876 requiring that all contractors holding ‘contracts with 
the Navy Department be required to file with selective service boards full in- 
formation regarding unauthorized absences of employees. 

This bill was referred to the Naval Affairs Committee of the House, of 
which Mr. Vinson, of Georgia, is chairman, and the latter in cooperation with 
Mr. Smith of Virginia began immediately submitting every restrictive anti- 
Labor proposal covering all phases of the war effort which they had previously 
been unable to prevail upon Congress to adopt. 

New confidential committee prints were brought in by Mr. Vinson and his 
supporters over night but to no avail and after many hearings and much con- 
sideration the committee reported out a bill which, while it was objectionable, 
was not vicious. 

In the meanwhile, with our support, the House Committee on Labor began 
an investigation of absenteeism and as this committee was really the one 
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having jurisdiction, its activity offset those of the Naval Affairs Committee. 
A bill, H. R. 2553, was finally reported by the Labor Committee instructing 
the Secretary of Labor to make an investigation. No House action resulted 
on this bill or the Naval Affairs Committee bill. 
All government departments and agencies affected testified against the 
Johnson, Vinson, Smith proposals. 


FEDERAL APPROPRIATIONS 


As usual, particular care was taken in an endeavor to make certain that 
ample funds were appropriated for all bureaus, agencies and departments of 
the government handling matters of interest to Labor. 

While Congress was as a rule extremely liberal insofar as funds for the 
war efforts were concerned, it was most critical and inclined to be parsimonious 
when normal activities of government were under consideration. 

During the six months that the 78th Congress was in session it made the 
following appropriations: 


anepeury ana Post Mince, 1944... oc. ccc lesescscscccccsesens $ 1,100,691,275 
eee ee ee ee eer 2,621,366,879 
a een RII oo ng. 5's hc ns.owasitain cays W1KRo Ne eave alate 4,106,261,194 
Oa, UREN IRON yas a 55 oa 0006: 0 40s 0-08 ocavernceo eA BLS TS 8,836,176,119 
MU CIN AN CARTON, NUE xn. 6 ai 0.8.6 Ginrecoie 0:90 a 0wle wie mabe 66:8 63,657,098 
State, Justice and Commerce, 1944...........cccceecececees 221,405,400 
MIS EN 85 0 Cricv le ar 2ae ap yaa. ai ep Nw See BES AUTO 40,894,478 
UNNI RUN oo chastise sav cheek ad 3 hw SOS ORD RAS RIT 848,298,090 
BPEUMIRPONE MONOIONOY, TOG8 6 550. 6.00065 oes teesinc oe site tea 7,246,700 
SPREE (Or COTO IR TOKE coisas se ceva eescaves ys reeeenns 55,460,000 
(re “ipateatonetednae anaes sete Ei aI ROE NER ES IE CIPD 27,637,226,198 
Becond UPPent-denciency, 1943. occ cess 80.006 e tinis0 oc woe 142,430,000 
UP NIRUNNS NEMO Seat ites ac cxsih as nine Wace wh Mesa lsredsa te he Se RG 104,600,000 
PNM eras gies oN ciee a Beale ois bE RGAE ine Ta oN OTS 6,273,620,000 
a eae ag el Re ae 1,137,167,000 
eA NANNEUNSIN, SU 5.5 5 <5 ior, scaiv 0'o'k' 015,616 sia d 8:4. ¥ wicin re Wie wise Melee rele’ 2,911,697,000 
ORY SRERDEDINENE, 1086. ooo. ciicis os Ksivsiv nines vines aces 59,034,839,673 
SRN IU ER IR PRED MRS NINO MIDAS 550s <u 4 gh '8 1416-6 bs va: Wa Boo! Sel Sesser NB Ln erat ote 253,256,000 

MAN ea aets testa Storcaprsveniteitetas taraa ibe cali Rear aib ane eis aes $110,396,299,014 


The foregoing is only the new direct appropriations and in addition approxi- 
mately $12,000,000,000 was reappropriated for military purposes, and approxi- 
mately $4,000,000,000 for other agencies. This makes a total of $126,000,- 
000,000 appropriated or reappropriated all but approximately $7,000,000,000 of 
which was for war purposes. 

Some of the more important matters handled on appropriation bills follow: 

National Youth Administration. When the Labor Department-Federal Se- 
curity Bill (Public 135—78th Congress) was under consideration, the Sub-com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the House voted 5 to 2 to continue to carry funds 
for the operation of the National Youth Administration. The full committee 
voted 17 to 16 to discontinue it and recommended an appropriation of $3,000,000 
to wind up its affairs by January 1, 1944. After a bitter fight the House 
concurred. 
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The Senate Sub-committee on Appropriations, by a very close vote, struck 
out the House action and inserted $47,500,000, which was approximately $10,- 
890,000 less than the amount requested by the N.Y.A. 


The full committee concurred by a vote of 8 to 9 and the Senate accepted 
the committee action. 


The House and Senate conferees could not agree upon the matter and the 
House by a 176 to 197 vote sustained its original position. The Senate then 
voted 39 to 33 to agree with the House. 


Those favoring the continuance of the N.Y.A. contended it had done ex- 
cellent work in training persons for service in war industries and the American 
Federation of Labor agreed with this position and made intensive efforts for 
continuance of the agency, but its opponents contended its work duplicated 
that of other agencies; that it was extravagant and useless and that it was 
largely officered and manned by those with subversive ideas insofar as our 
form of government was concerned. 

Office of Civilian Defense. This is one of the few appropriations for war 
activities which was cut by the Congress. Despite our best efforts the appro- 
priation was cut from the $5,700,000 requested to $4,000,000. 

This appropriation was carried in the War Agencies Act (Public No. 139— 
78th Congress). The amount requested for civilian defense appeared to be 
very modest especially as the government is spending $3,500,000 to provide 
meat for the dogs it is mobilizing for defense, and we sincerely regret the 
attitude of Congress on this question. 

Farm Security Administration. This agency has helped hundreds of thou- 
sands of low-income farmers to independence and most gratifying progress 
was made through its plans to increase food production. Senator LaFollette 
said, “no other agency in our government has a more impressive record of 
helpful service to the people of this nation than the Farm Security Administra- 
tion. This agency has tackled the problems of rural poverty at the roots, where 
the strength of democracy lies.” The Byrd “Economy Committee,” however, 
worked incessantly for the complete elimination of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration. 


When the Agriculture appropriation was up for consideration in the 
House, the Appropriation Committee allowed but $500,000 for necessary ex- 
penses in connection with the making of loans and the collection of moneys 
due the United States on account of loans heretofore made. In the Senate, 
however, a more liberal attitude was adopted as it struck out the House figures 
and inserted an appropriation of $1,326,070 with authorization of $30,000,000 
for loans out of Reconstruction Finance Corporation funds. The conferees, 
however, placed the Farm Security Administration activities under the Secre- 
tary to be administered through the War Food Administration and provided 
$20,000,000 for farm and adjustment service, the making and servicing of 
loans and grants for loans to needy individual farmers, and liquidation of the 
Federal Rural Rehabilitation Projects. An additional $60,000,000 for rehabili- 
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tation loans to needy individual farmers through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation was authorized upon request of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The American Federation of Labor put forth its best efforts in an en- 
deavor to provide for rural rehabilitation and loans to needy farmers. 

Inflation and Subsidies. If inflation is to be avoided, prices must be con- 
trolled by the government and rolled back to the levels of September 15, 1942, 
as promised when the Stabilization Act was passed in 1942. The President and 
the Price Administrator have stated repeatedly that prices can only be rolled 
back by the use of subsidies, which have proved their effectiveness in Great 
Britain. Wages and salaries have been frozen but prices are outrageously 
high. The effect of this situation on the workers is most adverse. When 
wages are frozen and prices rise it, of course, has the same effect as cutting 
their pay. Rising prices, a 10 per cent payroll deduction for the purchase of 
war bonds, the 5 per cent payroll deduction for victory tax prior to July 1, 
1943, and the 20 per cent payroll tax deduction since July 1, 1943, have played 
havoc with the pay envelopes. 

For this reason the American Federation of Labor strongly insisted that 
Congress provide funds for subsidies in order that prices might be rolled back 
to the September 15, 1942, level. Members of Congress just as strenuously 
opposed the subsidies. On July 6 the Senate voted 36 to 28 against the pay- 
ment of such price-reducing subsidies and only receded the following Friday 
by one vote, 34 to 33, in order that the Agricultural Appropriation Act (Public 
No. 129—-78th Congress), might become law. On that day the Senate yielded 
to the demand of the House that the Commodity Credit Corporation, whose 
appropriations are carried in the Agriculture Department Appropriation Act, 
be continued until December 31 with $350,000,000 more borrowing authority 
and without any specific prohibition against subsidies being written into the 
law. 

President Green has personally advised President Roosevelt that prices 
must be rolled back or the little steel formula thrown into the discard. 

International Labor Office. Care was given to make certain the full amount, 
carried in the State Department Appropriation for this office be secured, as 
it is realized that great benefits will accrue and be received from its activities, 
especially during the post-war period. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


From the date of its establishment the National Labor Relations Board was 
strongly biased in favor of the C.I.0. and against the American Federation of 
Labor. For this reason the American Federation of Labor endeavored over a 
period of years to secure amendments to the National Labor Relations Act 
curbing the discretionary powers of the Board. Some of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor amendments were incorporated in a bill which passed the House 
of Representatives in 1940 but no action could be secured in the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

In the meanwhile, failing to secure legislation, the officers of the American 
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Federation of Labor secured the appointment of new members to the Board 
when the terms of office of Messrs. Edwin S. Smith, Donald W. Smith, and 
Chairman Madden expired. However, the new members of the Board, Messrs. 
Millis, Houston and Reilly, remained biased in favor of the C.1.0. and aided 
and abetted the latter in their raids on the Kaiser and other shipyards, on 
Basic Magnesium, etc., where the American Federation of Labor had agree- 
ments and where production for war use was most satisfactory. 





Recalling previous experiences with legislative committees of Congress 
when attempts were made to amend the National Labor Relations Act, Presi- 
dent Green decided to make a different approach to this matter and, on January 
25, 1943, instructed the chairman of the Legislative Committee to endeavor 
to secure the adoption of an amendment to the Labor Department Appropria- 
tion bill, which carries the National Labor Relations Board appropriation, 
providing that no part of the funds appropriated could be used in connection 
with any case where a contract existed and further instructed that since the 
work of the Board would be lessened if the amendment was adopted, a cut in the 
appropriation should be secured if possible. 

After many meetings and conferences on the part of the representatives 
of organized labor, particularly the representatives of the American Federation 
of Labor, Building Trades and Metal Trades Departments, and after appear- 
ances before congressional committees, the American Federation of Labor 
secured the adoption of the following amendment: 

No part of the funds appropriated in this title shall be used in any 
way in connection with a complaint case arising over an agreement 
between management and Labor which has been in existence for three 
months or longer without complaint being filed: Provided, That, hereafter, 
notice of such agreement shall have been posted in the plant affected for 
said period of three months, said notice containing information as to the 
location at an accessible place of such agreement Where said agreement 
shall be open for inspection by any interested person. (H. R. 2935— 
Public No. 135.) 

The House adopted this amendment by a vote of 169 to 11 after it had been 
made clear that it was a matter of issue between the American Federation of 
Labor and the C.I.0. The Senate likewise adopted the amendment by a vote 
of 40 to 25. A reduction of $500,000 was also secured in the appropriation 
for the National Labor Relations Board. This should stop raiding by the 
C.1.0. with the aid of the National Labor Relations Board, in plants where 
American Federation of Labor unions have contracts. It should also stabilize 
employment and prevent demoralization of workers in war plants. 


IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 


Numerous proposals modifying immigration and naturalization laws are 
pending in the 78th Congress, as those who favor opening the immigration 
doors are fully alive to the situation and realize that cireumstances have now 
created ideal conditions for the accomplishment of their purposes. 

Generally speaking, the pending measures excuse those who entered the 
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country illegally, remove existing immigration bars even against Chinese, 
and make naturalization a farce in many instances. 


Many of these proposals emanate from those in high places and toward 
the end of the 77th Congress three bills (S. 2883 by Senator George, and 
H. R. 7762 and 7832, by Representative Doughton), granting the President 
the power to vitiate all immigration and tariff laws were introduced at his 
request. These proposals were defeated in committee after many modifying 
amendments were considered in executive session. 


Anti-restrictionists of immigration are proceeding very boldly by advocating 
repeal of the Chinese Exclusion Act, realizing that if this partion of the immi- 
gration laws is repealed they will encounter little difficulty in securing entry 
for those in whom they are really interested. They rely on the popularity of 
Madame Chiang Kai-Shek and the gallant fight of the Chinese against the 
Japanese for this purpose. 

As there are no quotas in the Western Hemisphere, West Indians, Mexicans, 
and others are being brought into this country by the tens of thousands. 

When this war ends the return of the millions in the armed forces and the 
adjustment of industry from a war to a consumer basis will create an unem- 
ment problem never previously known. It will be absolutely impossible for 
thi country to absorb the millions now desirous of immigrating to the United 
States. 


The principal pending bills follow: 














Bill Introduced 
Number by Subject Status 

H. R. 55 Hartley Permitting naturalization of certain per- | No action. Superseded 
sons not citizens whose children served by H. R. 1941. See 
in armed forces of U. S. H. R. 1941 for status. 

H. R. 367 Magnuson Amending Nationality Act to permit | In Immigration and 
aliens whose childhood was spent in Naturalization Co m- 
U. S. to citizenship without filing mittee. No action as 
declaration of intention. yet. 

H. R. 712 Pace To deny admittance into U. S. of immi- | In Immigration and 
grants while number of unemployed Naturalization Com- 
within U. S. is one million or more. mittee. No action as 

yet. 

H. R. 825 Cellar To record lawful admission to U. S.|In Immigration and 
for permanent residence of lawfully Naturalization Com- 
admitted refugees. mittee. No action as 

yet. 

H. R. 921 VanZandt Conferring citizenship upon alien vet- | In Immigration and 
erans of World War II. Naturalization Com- 

mittee. No action. 

H. R. 996 D’Ales- Admission to citizenship of aliens who | Similar provisions in 

andro came into this country prior to 7/1/24. H. R. 1291. See H. R. 

1291 for status. 
H. R. 998 D’Ales- Permitting naturalization of non-citizens | Similar provisions in 
andro whose children have served with armed H. R. 1941. See H. R. 

forces. 1941 for status. 

H. R. 1037 Pagan To preserve nationality of a person born | Passed House 4/5/43. 
in Puerto Rico who resides for 5 years Now in Senate Com- 
or more in foreign country. mittee on Immigra- 


tion. No Senate re- 
port as yet. 
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‘ Bill Introduced 
Number by Subject Status 
H. R. 1284 Dickstein Naturalization of aliens who serve honor- | Passed House 4/5/43. 


ably in armed forces and who cannot Now in Senate Com- 


prove legal entry into U. S. mittee on Immigra- 
tion. No Senate re- 
port as yet. 

H. R. 1289 D’Ales- To repatriate native-born women resi- |Passed House 6/8/43. 

andro dents of U. S. who have lost their citi- Now in Senate Com- 
zenship by marriage. mittee on Immigra- 
tion. 

H. R. 1291 Dickstein To amend Nationality Act re cancellation | Reported from Commit- 
of citizenship; waiving of educational tee on Immigration 
requirements in certain cases; exten- and Naturalization 
sion of misinformation clause, ete. 2/24/43. Now on 

Union Calendar. 

H. R. 1295 Mason To preserve residence for naturalization | Reported from Commit- 
purposes of certain aliens who serve tee on Immigration 
in armed forces of an allied country and Naturalization 
during World War II. 2/25/48. Now on 

Union Calendar. 

H. R. 1296 Mason To extend periods within which petitions | Reported from Commit- 
for naturalization filed prior to effec- tee on Immigration 
tive date of Nationality Act may be and Naturalization 

4 heard. 2/24/43. Now on 
q ‘ House Calendar. 

a H. R. 1395 Pagan Authorizing naturalization, without filing | In Committee on Immi- 
‘ . of declaration of intention, of persons gration and Naturali- 
: who have resided in U. S. for 15 years zation. No action as 
q or more. yet. 

H. R. 1607 Lesinski To provide for admission to U. S. of | Hearings held March 3, 

alien Chinese wives of American citi- 1943, in Committee on 
" zens. Immigration and Nat- 
a uralization. No re- 
3 port as yet. 
£ H. R. 1882 Kennedy To grant. Chinese rights of entry into | Hearings held 5/19/43 
y U. S. and rights to citizenship. in Committee on Im- 
t migration and Natu- 
f ralization. 
4 H. R. 1941 Hartley Permitting naturalization of certain | Reported from Commit- 
4 aliens whose children have served in tee on Immigration 
armed forces of U. S. and Naturalization. 
Now on Union Calen- 
dar. 
t H. R. 1977 Sadowski Admission to citizenship of aliens who | In Committee on Immi- 
5 came into U. S. prior to July 1, 1924. gration and Naturali- 
zation. No action. 
i H. R. 2011 Marcan- To amend Nationality Act re right of | In Committee on Immi- 
; tonio citizenship shall not be denied or gration and Naturali- 
y abridged because of race, color, creed, zation. No action as 
3 or national origin. yet. 
4 H. R. 2012 Marcan- To provide for naturalization of Fili-| In Committee on Natu- 
{ tonio pinos who are permanent citizens of ralization and Immi- 
i the United States. gration. No action as 
; H. R. 2207 Dickstein To amend Nationality Act re loss of na- | Passed House 3/10/43. 
4 tionality and citizenship because of Now in Senate Com- 
; conviction of desertion. mittee on Immigra- 
3 tion. No Senate re- 
4 port as yet. 
4 H. R. 2309 Magnuson To amend Immigration Act of 1924 to | Hearings held 5/19/43 
admit Chinese into the United States. in Committee on Im- 
migration and Natu- 
ralization. 

H. R. 2351 Fish To amend the Alien Registration Act, | In Judiciary Committee. 

5 Title I, See. 1, re interference with No action as yet. 
morale of discipline of armed forces. 
; H. R. 23852 Fish To amend the Alien Registration Act, | In Judiciary Committee. 


Title I, Secs. 1, 3, 5, re interference 
with 
forces. 


morale or discipline of armed 


No action as yet. 
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Bill | Introduced 




















yet. 


Number | by | Subject Status 
H. R. 2428 | Dickstein | fo repeal Chinese exclusion laws to per- | Hearings held 5/19/43 
| mit entry of Chinese into U. S. in Committee on Im- 
migration and Natu- 
ralization. 
H. R. 2429 Dickstein | To repeal Chinese exclusion laws relat- Hearings held 5/19/43 
ing to exclusion or deportation of in Committee on Im- 
Chinese. migration and Natu- 
ralization, 
H. R. 2446 Dies lo provide for forfeiture or cancellation | In Judiciary Committee. 
of citizenship of any person who know- No action as yet. 
ingly affiliates with organization un- 
der foreign control or political activi- 
ties. 
H. R. 2522 Baldwin fo provide for expeditious naturaliza- | [n Committee on Immi- 
tion of former citizens of U. S. who gration and Naturali- 
lost U. S. citizenship through employ- zation. No action as 
ment with allied countries in World yet. 
War II. 
H. R. 2549 Dickstein fo reduce time to plead and regulate | In Committee on Immi- 
service of process in proceedings to gration and Naturali- 
eancel naturalization. zation. No action as 
. yet. 
H. R. 2786 Farring- lo extend further time for naturalization In Immigration and ‘ 
ton of alien veterans of ineligible race who Naturalization Com- 
served in the armed forces of the U. S. mittee. No action as 
during World War No. I. yet. 
H. R. 2867 Seanlon To grant naturalization to all foreign | In Immigration and 
seamen who can show employment on Naturalization Com- 
American-owned vessels and who con- | mittee. No action as 
tinue such employment as long as U. S. | yet. 
is at war. | 
| 
H. R. 2893 Gossett To repeal Chinese exclusion laws, to place | [In Immigration and 
them on a quota basis and to repeal | Naturalization Com- 
laws denying Chinese rights to become | mittee. No action as 
citizens of U. S. | yet. 
H. R. 2942 Gossett To reduce immigration and repeal Chi- | In Immigration and 
nese exclusion laws, to place Chinese | Naturalization Com- * 
on quota basis and repeal laws denying | mittee. No action as i 
Chinese right to become citizens of | yet. a 
uw: 8. i 
i 
H. R. 2967 Seanlon To grant naturalization to all foreign | In Immigration and 5 
seamen who can show employment on | Naturalization Co m- x 
American-owned vessels and who con- | mittee. No action as : 
tinue such employment as long as | yet. ; 
U. S. is at war. | : 
H. R. 3070 Magnuson To repeal Chinese Exclusion Acts and to In Immigration and # 
establish quotas. | Naturalization Co m- ; 
} mittee. No action as j 
yet. 
s. 691 Downey To provide admission to U. S. of Chinese | In Immigration and 
wives of American citizens who are ad- | Naturalization Com- i 
missible under immigration laws. | mittee. No action as 


The representatives of the American Federation of Labor have followed the 
immigration restriction policies as laid down by American Federation of Labor 
conventions and in regard to the pending bills these policies should be adhered 
to as it will be impossible for the workers in this country to compete with a 
flood of European and Asiatic immigrants. 

The following bills repealing those portions of the immigration and natural- 
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ization laws excluding the entry of Chinese into this country and prohibiting 
their naturalization are pending in the House Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization: 


H. R. 1882, introduced by Mr. Kennedy of New York. 
H. R. 2309, introduced by Mr. Magnuson of Washington. 
H. R. 2428, introduced by Mr. Dickstein of New York. 
H. R. 2429, introduced by Mr. Dickstein of New York. 
H. R. 2893, introduced by Mr. Gossett of Texas. 

H. R. 2942, introduced by Mr. Gossett of Texas. 

H. R. 3070, introduced by Mr. Magnuson of Washington. 


Hearings were held on these bills beginning May 19. One of the first acts 
of the first convention of the American Federation of Labor held in 1881 (page 
4) was to declare: 


Thirty years experience of the Pacific Coast with Chinese had proved 
their competition with white labor was the greatest evil with which a 
country could be afflicted; that publicity as to its true character be dis- 
seminated throughout the country and Congress urged to enact an ex- 
clusion act. 


In 1882 great demonstrations against Chinese immigration were made 
throughout the country, all participated in by representatives of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and a law was enacted which was made ineffective 
by administrative and court actions. 

The question of Chinese exclusion was one of the most important questions 
pending before American Federation of Labor conventions, beginning with 
its first one, and including the present law enacted in 1924, which prohibits 
the entry into this country of persons ineligible to citizenship. 

As Chinese, Japanese and others of Oriental blood are, under law, ineligible 
to citizenship, such persons cannot immigrate to this country. 

From its inception the American Federation of Labor has vigorously main- 
tained that Orientals should be barred from entering this country and that 
they should not be permitted to become citizens. 

The advocates of repeal of Chinese exclusion muster many specious argu- 
ments in favor of the proposal and minimize its importance, contending that 
but 107 will enter the United States annually. However, repeal means the 
doors are open to Chinese and in order to be consistent the next step will be to 
permit all Orientals to immigrate to the United States and become citizens. 

Once the bar is raised agitation will begin to permit the entry of such races 
in ever-increasing numbers. 

The fact that China is our ally in the present world war should not influence 
us to permit repeal of the Oriental Exclusion Law any more than the fact that 
Russia is an ally should influence us to embrace Communism. 


The Executive Council directs that the officers of the American Federation 
of Labor carry out the decisions of conventions regarding immigration ex- 
clusion laws. 
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FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


For a period of time prior to our entry into the present war and since that 
time, living costs have continually increased. This situation was recognized 
by all and Administration representatives began to devise methods for meet- 
ing this situation, particularly insofar as government employees were concerned. 
Spokesmen for the Administration gave considerable publicity to plans designed 
to take care of the situation on an equal basis for all, but no concrete action 
was taken. 

Realizing the necessity for action, a meeting of the National Joint Legisla- 
tive Conference of the American Federation of Labor and Railroad Brother- 
hoods, composed of officers and representatives of all affiliated organizations 
of the American Federation of Labor and railroad brotherhoods, was called. 

In order to conform to what was evidently in the minds of administrative 
officers, and recalling the procedure adopted in World War No. I, it was 
agreed by all concerned that a flat bonus of $300 for all employees of the 
United States Government, the District of Columbia, and all corporations 
owned wholly or in part by the government would be requested. Legislation 
was drafted and introduced, and the very same day the Administration came 
forward with a bill which was discriminatory, unfair, and unacceptable. 

Hearings were held on both the Administration and American Federation 
of Labor bills by the Senate and House Committees on Civil Service. Despite 
the many hearings and conferences held with government officials as well as 
members of Congress, no agreement could be reached and it became quite 
evident that action was being delayed deliberately in order to force upon the 
employees an objectionable plan. This is exactly what happened when §S. J. 
Res. 170 was finally enacted into law as a temporary measure to expire on 
April 30, 1943. It was felt that this expiration date would give the new Con- 
gress ample time to draft and appreve legislation designed to last for the 
duration. 

On January 5, 1943, just prior to convening of the 78th Congress on Jan- 
uary 6, 1943, another meeting of the National Joint Legislative Conference 
of the American Federation of Labor and Railroad Brotherhoods was called 
and it was agreed by all concerned that due to the fact that it seemed im- 
possible to draft legislation to cover all branches of service with the United 
States and the District of Columbia, that each group should draft and submit 
to the conference their proposals for their particular groups. This was done 
and one proposal (H. R. 1860 and S. 635) was drafted and introduced to cover 
federal employees generally. Separate legislation was introduced and passed 
for the police, firemen and school teachers of the District of Columbia, and 
for employees of the Post Office Department. 

The details of the three proposals are covered elsewhere under their proper 
headings. 

Increased Pay for Federal Employees. It will be recalled that during the 
closing days of the 77th Congress a temporary measure, S. J. Res. 170 (Public 
No. 821) was rushed through Congress, Its terms were to expire April 30, 
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1943, as it was felt this would give ample time for the Congress to consider 
legislation to remain in effect for the duration of the war. 


S. 635 and H. R. 1860 were introduced February 4 and 16, respectively, and 
after many hearings and conferences, H. R. 1860 (Public No. 49) passed 
both Houses. It provided for time and one-half for all time worked in excess 
of 40 hours per week and working hours were increased to 48, the hourly rate 
to be arrived at by dividing the annual salary by 2,448 hours with overtime 
to be paid only on $2,900 of salary received. The American Federation of 
Labor advocated an hourly rate derived on a 5-day, 8-hour basis of 2,080 hours 
annually. The law also provided a bonus not to exceed $300 for all those 
whose duties or hours were such that they could not be worked overtime. 

The conference report as finally adopted passed the Senate but was re- 
jected in the House on April 21 by a vote of 163 to 155. A motion to recon- 
sider at our suggestion was made on May 5. This was agreed to and the 
conference report was then adopted by a vote of 273 to 119 due to the inten- 
sive work which had been done by the American Federation of Labor and its 
affiliates. 


While this measure is not satisfactory or fair to government employees, 
it does help in meeting increased living costs. (See increases for postal em- 
ployees immediately following.) 

Increased Pay for Postal Employees. While hearings were being held by 
the House Civil Service Committee on H. R. 1860 which increased pay for 
federal employees generally on an overtime basis, the House Post Office and 
Post Roads Committee held hearings on -H. R. 1366, which increased pay for 
postal employees by granting them a flat increase of $300 per annum. 

Administrative underlings were opposed to the flat increase plan and 
while testifying before the Civil Service Committee on H. R. 1860 a White 
House secretary volunteered a statement that he would be delighted to recom- 
mend a veto of H. R. 1366 if it was passed by Congress. This attempt to 
coerce Congress by an administrative underling was promptly commented on 
before the House Post Office and Post Roads Committee by a representative 
of the American Federation of Labor while he was testifying in favor of 
H. R. 1366. As a result, the House under suspension of the rules, on a roll 
call vote passed the bill by 384 to 4. The bill then passed the Senate and was 
signed by the President on April 9, 1943 (Public No. 25 of the 78th Congress). 

Substitutes’ Pay Increase. We supported H. R. 2836 which passed the 
House of Representatives on June 24, 1943, too late for Senate action prior 
to the recess. 


This bill is designed to improve the morale and conditions of substitutes 
in the postal service and provides that after a full year’s service, substitutes 
shall receive the pay of regular employees and upon the completion of each 
additional full year of service, receive the rate for the next grade until they 
shall have attained the rate for the highest grade. 

Retirement. S. 878, introduced by Senator Langer, provides for an in- 
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crease of 15 per cent in the annuities of retired federal employees and the re- 
tired police and firemen of the District of Columbia. 

The Act is to be effective upon the date of its approval and to expire June 
30, 1945 or earlier if Congress so prescribes. We supported this proposal and 
the bill has been favorably reported to the Senate. 

Senate Confirmation of Certain Employees. S. 575, introduced by Senator 
McKellar, required confirmation by the Senate for all federal employees ap- 
pointed to positions carrying salaries above $4,500. 

The bill was favorably reported by the Senate Judiciary Committee and 
passed by the Senate on June 14, 1943, but it was pigeon-holed in the House 
Committee. 

Several amendments similar to this bill which were offered to appropria- 
tion bills were also defeated. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Unemployment Compensation. For several years a proposal was pending 
in the Congress to amend the District of Columbia Unemployment Compen- 
sation Act but agreement between those advocating the amendments and 
Labor could not be reached due to the fact that Labor opposed the “merit 
rating system” and advocated an increase in benefits instead of lower con- 
tributions. 

H. R. 2115 (Public No. 65—I1st session, 78th Congress) was passed, how- 
ever, and approved June 4, 1948, providing for the “merit rating system” 
which we opposed but without avail as more than two-thirds of the states 
had adopted it. 

A huge fund had been built up under the flat rate of 2.7 per cent amounting 
to $36,605,256 on May 20, 1943, and by the end of the present year the amount 
will, no doubt, be $40,000,000 since the largest amount paid out in any year 
(1941) was $2,128,329.10. 

The law, as amended, increased payments from $18 weekly to $20 weekly 
and increased the benefit period from 19 to 20 weeks. It also contained other 
minor benefits. 

Regulation of Hours of Employment of Women. A bill (H. R. 777—Public 
63—1st Session, 78th Congress) was introduced and became law June 1, 1943, 
which will, up to the period ending June 30, 1945, permit employers to work 
women more than 8 hours per day or 48 hours per week in the District of 
Columbia. 

We proposed amendments to the original bill providing that employers, 
before lengthening hours, be obliged to show to the District of Columbia 
Minimum Wage and Industrial Safety Board, upon which we have repre- 
sentation, necessity for such increase in hours. 

Another amendment, suggested by the Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ 
International Alliance and Bartenders’ International League of America and 
insisted upon by the American Federation of Labor, provided that under no 
circumstances could women be worked more than 54 hours per week. 
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A similar proposal in the 77th Congress, which had passed the House of 
Representatives, was not passed in the Senate due to Labor’s objections. 

Salary Increases for District of Columbia Firemen, Policemen and Teachers. 
Following the veto of the Police and Firemen’s bill by President Roosevelt, 
during the 77th Congress (because the bill was retroactive for 11 months; 
because it was a permanent increase; and because it discriminated against a 
large group of District of Columbia employees—the school teachers), a new 
bill was drafted by the American Federation of Labor and its interested 
affiliates eliminating the three objections raised by the President. The new bill 
was S. (7 (Public No. 22). This proposal carried a flat increase of $300 for these 
three groups of District of Columbia employees, including United States park 
police, White House police and the employees of the District of Columbia, 
except employees whose wages are fixed on a daily or hourly basis and adjusted 
from time to time. It was passed, signed by the President on April 1, 1943, 
and became effective retroactive to December 1, 1942. 

Suffrage for the District of Columbia. The American Federation of Labor, 
by convention action, has been on record for many years in favor of suffrage 
for the citizens of the District of Columbia. , 

Shortly after the beginning of the 78th Congress, a bill was drafted by 
the American Federation of Labor (H. R. 1831) and introduced at our request 
by Congressman Lesinski. 

Several other bills and joint resolutions were also introduced and hearings 
were held on our bill and on H. R. 2620, which was introduced by Congressman 
Walter of Pennsylvania. No action resulted, however, but the matter is still 
alive and it is our intent to vigorously press it with the aid of the Central 
Labor Union of Washington and such other bodies as are willing to cooperate. 


Barbers’ Bill 

The Executive Council reported to the 1942 convention that the Barbers 
Bill (H. R. 5444) had passed the House of Representatives and that it was 
still in the District of Columbia Committee of the Senate. 

The Senate committee reported and the Senate passed the bill with an 
amendment, striking out the word “proper” on page 4, line 10. This action 
necessitated the return of the bill to the House in order that action might 
be had on the amendment. 


, 


During the last few weeks of the 77th Congress a quorum of the House was 
not in Washington and business could not be transacted on the floor except 
by unanimous consent. 

This created an ideal condition for members opposed to a bill as they 
could and did make the point of “no quorum” and the House would neces- 
sarily adjourn without further action. 

Congressman Smith, of Ohio, fought this bill all the way and availed him- 
self of every opportunity to block approval of the Senate amendment by the 
House. 

Being advised of the opposition, Senator McCarran agreed to move for its 
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reconsideration and delete the Senate amendment if we could have the bill 
returned to the Senate. 

Unanimous consent was secured in the House and the bill returned to the 
Senate, but when Senator McCarran attempted to have it reconsidered he met 
with much opposition which had been instigated by its opponents when they 
learned of the Senator’s plan. 

The opposition to this bill is great and comes principally from Seventh Day 
Adventists as a matter of principle as there are no barbers of this faith em- 
ployed in the District of Columbia. 

A new bill was immediately prepared, but before it was agreed to by the 
District of Columbia barbers’ local union, the local representative died and 
the matter has since lain dormant awaiting action by the barbers’ local union. 


CANAL ZONE 


Canal Zone Teachers, Policemen and Firemen employed by the government 
on the Canal Zone benefited by the passage of S. 17 (Public No. 22) as their 
compensation is predicated upon rates paid District of Columbia teachers, 
policemen and firemen. 

Clerical Workers. Those employees of the government, the Panama Rail- 
road and Panama Railroad Steamship Line on the Canal Zone also received the 
benefits carried by the passage of H. R. 1860 (Public No. 49). 

McCarran Amendment. This amendment, with American Federation of 
Labor support, despite administrative objections, was again inserted in the 
War and Navy Department appropriation bills for 1944 identically as set 
forth on page 157 of the 1942 proceedings. 

Canal Builders. S. 683 provides for special recognition for those who 
built the Panama Canal. It grants to those who worked for three years or 
more during those days the same recognition as was given officers of the 
army, navy and Public Health Service in 1914 at the end of construction days. 
The bill carries a modest annuity for those who built the canal and who 
served on the Canal Zone during the pioneer days there under unhealthful and 
dangerous conditions and the bill has been consistently supported by the 
American Federation of Labor. In the 77th Congress the bill passed the 
Senate, was favorably reported by the House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries and a rule granted by the House Rules Committee. Congress- 
man Eugene Cox on several occasions promised to aid in passing this bill and 
secure a rule for its consideration, but when he brought the rule up for con- 
sideration in the House he made the following most amazing statement: 


It is hardly fair to those sponsoring this legislation for me to present 
this rule. However, I have found it impossible to locate anyone else on 
the Rules Committee who is favorable to the adoption of the bill. 

Apparently the fact that this bill was introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Pepper, who had also sponsored the proposal for the abolishment of the poll 
tax, had something to do with Mr. Cox’s changed attitude in regard to the 
canal builders’ bill. 
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The new bill is sponsored by Senators Clark, Pepper, Hill and Davis and 
we hope that it will become law during the present session. 


HOUSING 


On May 18, 1948, the President sent a message to Congress requesting that 
authorization of funds for war housing be increased by $400,000,000. The 
House Public Buildings and Grounds Committee held prolonged hearings on 
the President’s message and after their conclusion, Chairman Lanham intro- 
duced H. R. 2975, providing for an increase of $300,000,000. 

In the meanwhile Senator Thomas, of Utah, had introduced S. 1109, which 
was passed by Congress and approved by the President on July 7, 1948. This 
made action on Chairman Lanham’s bill unnecessary. The law as passed (Pub- 
lic No. 119 of the 78th Congress, 1st session) carries an increase in the Lanham 
Act funds of $300,000,000. The appropriation carrying out the increase, how- 
ever, was limited to $100,000,000, which became available shortly before the 
recess on July 8. It, however, made possible construction of war housing dur- 
ing the summer and it is expected that the remaining $200,000,000 will be 
appropriated when Cengress resumes its session. 

The President’s message to Congress on May 13 also recommended amend- 
ments to the Lanham Act which would make the income from war housing 
projects available for the liquidation of war structures after the war. It was 
proposed that the income from projects would be made available to defray the 
expenses of disposition of war housing projects, of the removal of temporary 
projects, and of the setting up of reserves for such disposition after. the war. 
As finally approved, the amendments require that temporary housing be 
removed within two years after the end of the national emergency, except in 
cases where the National Housing Agency finds, after consultation with the 
local communities, that the housing is still needed in the interests of orderly 
demobilization of the war effort. Such exceptions must be reexamined annu- 
ally and reported to Congress. The National Housing Agency was authorized 
to set aside reserves from revenues of war housing projects to finance this 
operation. 

To continue privately financed war housing, Congress increased by $400,- 
000,000 the funds under Title VI of the National Housing Act for mortgage 
insurance. This brings the total authorization for privately financed war 
housing up to $1,200,000,000. 

During the current session, the Congress for the first time concerned 
itself with the problem of post-war housing. On June 4, 1943, Senator Wagner, 
of New York, introduced S. 1163. This bill, introduced by request of the 
Urban Land Institute, is supported by the National Real Estate Boards. The 
bill would authorize $1,000,000,000 for federal loans to assist local communi- 
ties in post-war housing redevelopment. The funds so loaned would be avail- 
able for acquisition of land for redevelopment by private as well as public 
agencies. S. 953, introduced by Senator Thomas, would authorize $150,000,000 
for federal aid to local communities for land acquisition and redevelopment and 
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$25,000,000 to aid in local community planning. The Thomas bill would also 
establish an Urban Redevelopment Agency in the federal government. 
SOCIAL SECURITY 

Identical bills were introduced, at the request of the American Federation 
of Labor, in the House (H. R. 2851, by Mr. Dingell) and Senate (S. 1161, by 
Messrs. Wagner and Murray) providing for increased benefits. 

Briefly, the proposal provides for a unified national social insurance sys- 
tem which is to consist of a national system of public employment offices; old 
age, survivors, permanent disability, and lump-sum death insurance; protection 
of the social security rights to individuals engaged in the military service; 
unemployment; temporary disability; and maternity insurance; unemployment 
allowances upon termination of military service; and medical and hospitaliza- 
tion insurance. 

Section 2 provides for the establishment and development of a compre- 
hensive national system of employment offices to assist employers in finding 
workers for jobs and to assist workers in finding jobs. It also outlines the 
function of the proposed U. S. Employment Service. 


Section 3 extends federal old-age and survivors insurance to include per- 
manent disability protection for the insured person, his wife, dependent chil- 
dren and dependent parents; reduces women’s age of eligibility for all insur- 
ance benefits to 60; and provides insurance benefits for wives under 60 who 
have eligible children in their care. It also defines benefits for each type of 
recipient. 

Section 4 increases the maximum old-age, survivors and permanent dis- 
ability benefits from $85 to $120 a month. 


Section 5 extends federal old-age, survivors and disability insurance cover- 
age to agricultural and domestic workers; employees of non-profit institutions, 
and hourly employees of the Tennessee Valley Authority, and permits coverage 
of state and local government employees under voluntary compacts. 

Section 6 increases old-age, survivors and permanent disability benefits to 
20 per cent (instead of 10 per cent) of the average monthly wage between $50 
and $250; and also increases benefits by changing the formula for calculating 
the average wage. 

Section 7 provides for determination of the status of any individual under 
the federal old-age, survivors and disability insurance program according to a 
uniform pattern under the District of Columbia law instead of state by state 
as under existing law. 

Section 8 covers self-employed persons and small businessmen and pro- 
fessional persons under old-age, survivors and permanent disability insurance; 
and defines permanent and total disability. 

Section 9 provides for crediting an individual’s military service toward all 
social insurance benefits so that the individual in the armed service and his 
family will be insured for all social insurance benefits provided in the bill. 
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The cost of this protection is to be borne by the federal government out of 
eeneral revenue. 

Section 10 establishes a federal system of unemployment and temporary 
disability insurance with dependents allowances; and also maternity insurance 
benefits. It further provides unemployment benefits for 26 weeks, and, if funds 
are adequate, the duration may be extended up to 52 weeks. It also provides 
for 26 weeks benefits for disability, and 12 weeks for maternity. The proposed 
bill sets benefits at 50 per cent of the first $12 of average weekly wage plus 
25 per cent of the amount by which the wage exceeds $12, with a minimum of 
$5 and a maximum of $30 a week, and extends coverage to agricultural workers, 
domestic servants and non-profit institutions. 


Section 11 provides unemployment compensation allowances to persons 
released from military service. The benefits vary from $12 to $30 per week 
of unemployment, depending upon the number of dependents. Benefits are 
provided for 26 weeks and may be extended to 52 weeks. The cost of these 
allowances is to be borne by the federal government out of general revenue. 

Section 12 sets up a federal system of medical and hospital insurance for 
all persons covered under old-age and survivors insurance and for their de- 
pendents. The benefits include necessary general and special medical services, 
hospitalization, nursing and related medical services, supplies or commodities. 
Technical and professional administration is assigned to the U. S. Public 
Health Service; financial matters and social insurance relationships to the 
Social Security Board, with joint action on matters of joint concern. The bill 
further provides free choice of any regularly licensed general practitioner, 
arrangements for use of specialists services, and various methods of paying 
practitioners with emphasis upon prevention and maintenance of the quality 
of medical care, and provision for grants to aid professional education and 
research. A National Advisory Medical and Hospital Council is established to 
advise the Surgeon General, 

Section 13 provides a contribution of 6 per cent from employers and 6 per 
cent from employees on all wages and salaries of $3,000 a year or less, for all 
social insurance benefits; a 7 per cent contribution by self-employed persons 
to cover old age and survivors, permanent disability, and medical and hospital 
insurance; also a 3% per cent contribution by the employer and 3% per cent 
contribution by the employee to cover old-age and survivors, permanent dis- 
ability, and medical and hospital benefits under voluntary compacts. The 
bill provides that all funds are to be deposited in a Federal Social Insurance 
Trust Fund managed by a Board of Trustees. 

Section 14 provides for representative advisory councils of employees, em- 
ployers and the public, and authorizes the Federal Social Security Advisory 
Council to make recommendations on the administration of social security, 
including the adequacy of social insurance benefits in the post-war period. 

Section 15 liberalizes and extends federal grants to states for assistance 
to needy individuals under a unified public assistance program; provides 
federal matching for money payments to any needy individual (without any 
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maxima), medical services, and where so provided in the state plan, goods, 
services or facilities to aid individuals in becoming self-supporting. It further 
provides that grants-in-aid to the states may vary from 50 per cent to 75 per 
cent of the total expenditure for aid to yaa individuals, depending upon the 
state’s per capita income. 


Section 16 repeals parts of the present system of taxes replaced by other 
provisions in the amendments. 


Section 17 provides for the effective date for the unemployment insurance, 
unemployment compensation allowance, temporary disability insurance, and 
medical and hospital insurance provisions. 


The bills have been given publicity through such agencies as are available 
and in addition letters have been sent to our affiliates requesting their aid by 
personally interviewing or writing their congressional representatives to 
pledge their support for the bill. A nation-wide fight has already begun in 
opposition to this bill as prepared editorials are being published. 

Spokesmen for the federal government have estimated that there is an 
annual surplus in purchasing power of approximately $17,000,000,000 above 
available consumer goods which must be syphoned off in one way or another 
in order to avoid inflation. It has been suggested that this amount be taken 
from the workers by an increased tax to be used to pay for the cost of the 
war or by forced loans to the government. 

We propose that a portion of it go for more liberalized social security of 
direct benefit to workers. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Interned Employees of Contractors. We reported at the last convention 
that S. 2412, introduced by Senator Pepper, had passed the Senate and was 
pending in the House Judiciary Committee, and that the schedule of payments 
for the employees of contractors with the United States was entirely unsatis- 
factory as passed by the Senate. 


We advised that we were supporting S. 2329, which was to amend Public 
Law 490 of the 77th Congress, which continues full pay and allowances for 
interned members of our armed forces as well as civilian employees of the 
United States, but which did not cover employees of contractors on public 
works outside the United States or in Alaska. 

S. 2329 provided that employees of contractors should be included in the 
coverage provided by Public Law 490. 

Due to the opposition of the Navy Department, no action was taken in the 
Senate Committee on Naval Affairs on this bill and it died with the final 
adjournment of the 77th Congress. 


When S. 2412 was before the House Judiciary Committee, a representa- 
tive of the American Federation of Labor appeared before that committee and 
insisted that the provisions of S. 2329 should be included in the bill. However, 
the House passed the bill carrying the provisions of the Longshoremen and 
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Harbor Workers Act, as amended, and it was approved and became law De- 
cember 2, 1942 (Public 784). 

In the 78th Congress, Senators Downey, Walsh, Thomas of Idaho, Clark of 
Idaho, LaFollette, Pepper, and Thomas of Utah, on June 28, introduced a bill 
(S. 1284) providing for an increase of $50 per month to certain persons en- 
titled to benefits under Public Laws 490 and 784 of the 77th Congress. These 
persons were the beneficiaries of employees of contractors with the United 
States who were killed or captured. 

No hearings could be held prior to the recess of Congress, but we will 
present our views to the congressional committees when hearings are held on 
S. 1284 and insist that instead of increasing their benefits $50 per month, that 
the full pay of these employees be paid since any other course would not be 
consistent with the action taken by our last convention. 

Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. An attempt was made to liquidate the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation through the introduction of H. R. 1283, by 
Representative Dirksen under date of January 19, 1943. 


This bill provided that the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation be directed as 
rapidly as is practicable to sell and transfer to private parties, mortgage 
institutions, or others, its mortgages, home-purchase contracts and other 
assets. This bill was never reported out of committee. 

Congressman Dirksen then introduced an amendment to H. R. 1762 which 
was the Independent Offices Appropriation Bill for 1944, providing for the 
immediate liquidation of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 

The appropriation, as amended, passed the House but the Dirksen amend- 
ment was stricken out by the Senate, remained out after conference by the 
House and Senate, and was not carried in the final passage of the appropriation. 


Bankhead and Pace Farm Bills, S. 660 and H. R. 1408. The Bankhead bill, 
S. 660, passed the Congress and was vetoed by the President. The Pace bill, 
H. R. 1408, passed the House of Representatives and still reposes in the 
Senate Agricultural Committee. 

Because of the inflationary nature of these bills a joint statement was 
issued by Presidents Green, of the American Federation of Labor, and Murray, 
of the C.I.0., expressing their complete support of the President’s veto of the 
Bankhead bill. A letter was also sent to every member of the House and Senate 
in opposition to these bills, as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 3, 19438. 
My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: 

I appeal to you in the name and in behalf of the membership of 
the American Federation of Labor to sustain the President’s veto of 
S. 660, generally known as the Bankhead bill. This appeal is based upon 
the urgent need of the nation’s strained economic situation. I shrink 
from the thought of what may happen to our nation’s price structure if 
the Members of Congress fail to do their duty now by sustaining the 


President’s veto of the Bankhead bill. 

All who are familiar with price trends and the threatened danger of 
inflation can well understand the disastrous effect which the enactment 
of the Bankhead bill into law will have upon our economic and social 
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life. We will have lost very heavily in our fight for stabilization in 
opposition to inflation if Congress fails the country now by passing the 
Bankhead bill over the veto of the President. 

Labor responded to the appeal made by representatives of our goy- 
ernment to support a stabilization policy. We know that such a policy 
cannot succeed unless the cost of living and prices can be controlled and 
a real stabilization of all the items which enter into the cost of living 
is established and maintained. 

Our sympathies are with the farmer. We have steadfastly supported 
practically all legislation designed to protect and promote the economic 
and social welfare of the farmers of the country. This action is based 
upon our understanding of the close economic relationship which exists 
between the farmers and industrial workers. Neither can promote their 
economic welfare at the expense of the other. Our interest in the eco- 
nomic welfare of farmers is one outstanding reason why I am making 
this appeal to the Members of Congress to sustain the President’s veto 
of the Bankhead bill. If the vicious spiral of inflation gains new impetus 
through the enactment of legislation such as the Bankhead bill, the 
farmer will suffer equally with labor. The farmer, as well as labor, 
suffers first and worst of all from the effects of uncontrolled and un- 
bridled inflation. It seems inconceivable that Congress would enact 
legislation which would threaten both the farmer and Labor with eco- 
nomic injury and inflationary disaster. 

The reasons given by the President for his veto of the Bankhead 
bill as set forth in his veto message to Congress are convincing and un- 
answerable. I hope and trust all Members of Congress will stand by the 
President and the country at this critical period in our national life by 
voting to sustain the President’s veto of the Bankhead bill. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) WILLIAM GREEN, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


When the message of the President was up for consideration in the Senate, 
the proponents of the bill discovered that they could not muster a sufficient 
number of votes to pass the bill over the veto, therefore they had the bill 
recommitted to the Senate Committee on Agriculture in the belief that by so 
doing they would be in a better parliamentary position. 

Due to the action taken on the Bankhead bill, the Senate failed to act on 
the Pace bill. 

Vocational Rehabilitation—Industrial. H. R. 2536, amending the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act, passed through its various legislative stages and was ap- 
proved by the President on July 6, 1943. (Public No. 113, 78th Congress.) 

The law made no fundamental changes in existing principles or objectives 
of the vocational rehabilitation program but did liberalize, strengthen and 
improve it. The amendments permit federal-state cooperative programs for 
the blind, necessary physical restoration, strikes out any maximum amounts 
to be allowed by Congress, and the maximum amounts to be allotted to states. 


Temporary provision for necessary funds to carry out the purpose of the 
amendments pending the meetings of state legislatures are also included. 

Vocational Rehabilitation—Veterans. H. R. 801-S. 786, provide for ad- 
ministration of all veterans vocational rehabilitation by the Veterans Adminis- 
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tration and for the use of its facilities and those of any other governmental 
agency with or without payments being made as may be arranged. 

It also provides for contract with public or private institutions for such 
additional training facilities as may be found suitable or necessary. The Act 
limits training courses to four years and no training may be afforded beyond 
six years after the termination of the present war. 

Trainees under the Act and for two months thereafter may be paid at the 
following rates: 


ED ese aist Wake OF CRUG. oc 6c ws hear desteweiedenceewen $80.00 
WAGE WERG, IO CMs 5c 6 cc ccd eetswccevetcuceseusanvnns 90.00 
Were CORO. ONG. CUI 0 66's 86 4. ares so x eee ew candace dies 95.00 


With $5 monthly for each additional child. 
With father or mother either or both dependent, $10 
monthly for each so dependent. 

S. 786 was passed by the Congress and approved March 24, 1943. Public 
No. 16, 78th Congress.) 

This legislation -will be most helpful to disabled veterans. 

Care of Children and Mothers. S. 1130, by Senator Thomas, of Utah, pro- 
vides for the allotment of $20,000,000 annually to the states for the care of 
children of mothers employed in war areas in the United States. The appro- 
priations were to continue for the duration and six months thereafter. 

The bill passed the Senate just prior to the recess and was referred to the 
House Committee on Education. 

Continuation of Special Committee to Investigate Un-American Activities. 
Despite much opposition of a vociferous character, the Dies committee was 
continued by the United States House of Representatives. The vote on the 
continuing resolution (H. Res. 65), was 302 to 94. The American Federation 
of Labor continued its support of this committee which has rendered valuable 
service in the face of much influential opposition. 

Reciprocal Trade Agreements. As the reciprocal trade agreement laws 
permitting the President to reach trade agreements by negotiations with other 
nations were due to expire on June 12, 1943, H. J. Res. 111 (Public No. 66) was 
introduced on April 2, 1948. A statement was made by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor supporting the renewal of the trade agreements and the resolu- 
tion passed the House on May 13, extending the President’s authority to two 
years instead of three years as requested. The Senate finally agreed to the 
House Act on June 2 and the President approved it on June 7, 1943. 

George Washington Carver Memorial. We actively supported H. R. 647 
and S. 87, providing for a memorial to this distinguished negro scientist. 

H. R. 647 was enacted and approved July 14, 1943 (Public No. 148—1st 
Session, 78th Congress). The law stipulates that the Secretary of the Interior 
acquire by gift or purchase the site of the birthplace of George Washington 
Carver, located near Diamond, Missouri, and such additional land as is deemed 
necessary. The Secretary to make any desirable improvements thereon. 

Pharmacy Corps, U. S. A. As requested by some of our affiliates we sup- 
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ported an amendment to the National Defense Act establishing a Pharmacy 
Corps in the United States Army. 

H. R. 997, carrying such a provision, was approved July 12, 19483—(Public 
No. 130, 78th Congress). 

Poll Tax. The following bills providing for the abolition of the poll tax 
were introduced: H. R. 7; H. R. 52; H. R. 642; H. R. 651; H. R. 987; H. R. 1017; 
H. J. Res. 126. 

It will be recalled that this proposal was passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the 77th Congress by an overwhelming vote, but that it was 
killed by filibuster in the Senate. 

A petition signed by a majority of the members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives has been completed and this matter came to a vote in the House 
of Representatives on May 25 where it passed, upon roll call, 265 to 110. It 
appears quite possible that the same tactics which have invariably defeated 
the measure will again be resorted to in the Senate. 

We are continuing our support of the proposal by circular letters to our 
affiliates and appeals to members of the Senate. 


STATE LABOR LEGISLATION 


Emergency Legislation on Hours of Work. The reactionary trend in state 
legislatures was not confined to industrial relations legislation alone. Under 
cover of the war emergency, some state legislatures seized the opportunity 
to impair and permanently weaken protective labor standards. In several 
states occupations previously covered were excluded from the hours laws. 
For example, in New Hampshire, there is now no limit to the hours women 
and minors engaged in canning of perishable fruits and vegetables may work. 
A new amendment to the Vermont 9-hour day, 54-hour week law allows women 
to work a 10-hour day and 60-hour week for a period of 10 consecutive weeks. 
The meal-period requirements in Arkansas were lowered. 


On the other hand, the majority of enactments relating to hours of work 
are limited to the period of the war. They fall into two types: (1) laws which 
grant authority to the labor commissioner or the governor to vary laws during 
the war period, and (2) laws which suspend statutes outright for the duration 
of the war, or substitute lower wartime standards. The first type which was 
adopted this year by several states including Arkansas, California, North 
Carolina, and Pennsylvania recognized that labor shortages and emergency 
wartime situations may make necessary temporary relaxations in accepted 
standards of employment. At the same time, basic standards in the laws are 
preserved. Under this type of law most of the state labor commissioners have 
adopted the following procedure recommended by the Eighth National Con- 
ference on Labor Legislation: no blanket exceptions are granted; formal appli- 
cations are required, with a showing of need; investigation is made by the 
state labor department as a basis for action; exceptions are treated on an in- 
dividual plant basis and are granted for limited periods of time; efforts of the 
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plant are directed toward shortening the period during which such relaxations 
are effective. 

The second type of wartime changes, those suspending or lowering stand- 
ards, were enacted by a few states. A Nevada law excludes from the 48-hour 
law during the war female workers employed on common carriers for hire and 
in communications industries. Ohio, a state which heretofore has been known 
for high labor standards, increased substantially the number of hours women 
may work, reduced the length and frequency of meal periods, and lowered 
weight-lifting requirements. The new law also sets aside the provision of the 
laws requiring seats to be furnished for women. This type of law, although 
it terminates with the war, does not take into account the fact that high labor 
standards are essential for efficient production and should be maintained, 
except in temporary situations, especially during the war. 

Two states succeeded in passing laws permanently raising standards. 
Nevada now requires women workers to be given one day of rest in seven. 
Rhode Island, which has previously had no required lunch period, enacted 2 
law providing for a period of at least 20 minutes. 


Child Labor. The impact of the war on the nation’s existing labor reserves 
resulted in widespread efforts to lower legal child labor standards. Pressures 
were exerted to weaken maximum hours and night work standards, to set aside 
prohibitions against employment of minors in hazardous occupations, and to 
eliminate the minimum age standards. 

For children under 16, the actual lowering of standards has for the most 
part related to work in agriculture and in bowling alleys. Six states—Indiana, 
North Carolina, Utah, West Virginia, Connecticut and Pennsylvania—passed 
laws authorizing the release of children from school for work on farms. In 
addition, Kansas for the war period, specifically exempted agricultural and 
related occupations from the provision prohibiting children under 16 from 
being employed in dangerous places or occupations. A Florida law sets aside 
the 12-year minimum age for farm work outside of school hours. Despite the 
trend toward extensive use of children in farm work, the legislation contains 
no safeguards for the health and welfare of these workers. No workmen’s 
compensation benefits are offered them nor any protection as to hours and 
wages. 


Efforts to lower standards for work in bowling alleys were successful in 
6 states—Delaware, Indiana, New Mexico, Utah, West Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania. Under most of these laws boys as young as 14 can be pin boys and 
work during night hours. The Delaware law permits 12-year olds to work as 
pin boys; or to work up to midnight and as early as 5 o’clock in the morning, 
delivering milk from vehicles, an occupation known to have definite traffic 
hazards. 


Longer work days and work weeks for young people will result both from 
actual changes in laws and from power given to various authorities to grant 
exemptions from existing regulations. For example, a 10-hour day may be 
permitted for minors 16 and 17 in New Jersey. Extension of the maximum 
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hours was authorized also for girls 16 and 17 years of age in Maine and 
Tennessee, and maximum hours in canneries were eliminated for minors in 
New Hampshire. Much of the action taken did not consider either the real 
needs or the cost to the children. In some cases, the relaxation of regulations 
has not been limited to the war period, nor have proper safeguards been in- 
cluded. It is now too late to prevent such breakdown in laws as has already 
taken place, but administration of laws granting power of relaxation should 
be carefully watched. 


Safety and Health. The legislatures completely ignored the need for ade- 
quate industrial safety measures and inspection staffs. About half the states 
have no authority to make safety codes for industry. Not one state was given 
such authority this year. The only legislation enacted was in the form of 
minor changes in safety standards for special groups of workers, such as 
employees of projection rooms in motion picture theaters. 


The need for passage of the Norton bill for federal aid to state labor de- 
partments to protect the health and safety of workers is amply demonstrated 
by the lack of interest shown by the states in this subject. This bill, H. R. 
2800, was introduced in Congress at the request of the American Federation 
of Labor. 


Wages. The volume of legislation relating to wages was also meagre. 
Many state federations, realizing that a floor under wages and a ceiling on 
hours may be needed when the war ends, had pressed for state wage and hour 
laws. Not a single law of this type was enacted, however. Neither were any 
new minimum wage or wage payment and wage collection laws adopted. 


A new type of legislation which clearly discriminates against Labor emerged 
this year. The legislatures of four states (Alabama, Georgia, Ohio, and 
Oregon), passed laws limiting the time during which workers may institute 
suits to collect wage claims. Such legislation affects wage claims under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act and state wage and overtime laws. Under both 
state and federal laws, workers are entitled to collect rates due to them through 
civil suit. 

The period which the statutes of limitations imposed varies under the new 
Acts. Oregon and Alabama are the most drastic with the periods limited to 
6 months and 1 year, respectively. As finally enacted the law of Georgia 
provides a 2-year limitation and that of Ohio, 3 years. This legislation is far 
out of line with state statutes of limitations for other types of claims. In 
contract claims, for instance, action in most states may be instituted any 
time within 6 or 7 years. 

There is no sound basis for prescribing a shorter statute of limitations for 
suits for statutory wages than for any other type of contract claim. In fact, 
there are many reasons why in wage cases there should be an extension of the 
period of time instead of a contraction. If an employer violates legal wage 
standards, the individual worker, fearful of losing his job, is not likely to 
demand the rates due him, until he can secure other employment. A great 
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many workers have never learned their rights and remedies under labor laws. 
Because of fear for their jobs and incomplete information they may allow 
months or years to go by before they take steps to enforce their wage claims. 
Under this new type of legislation, such a time lapse would wipe out their 
chance of ever collecting wages that should have been paid them. 

The influx of women into war industries stimulated interest in legislation 
requiring equal pay for equal work. Although numerous state legislatures 
introduced such measures, they were passed in only two—Washington and 
Illinois. In previous years Michigan and Montana placed them on the statute 
books. The Washington law forbids any employer in the state to discriminate 
between men and women in the payment of wages and in case of violation 
allows women to recover in court the full amount of compensation due them. 
In Illinois, an effective type of equal pay bill was proposed by the state federa- 
tion of labor but it was considerably weakened before passage. It does not 
go into effect until July, 1944. Only manufacturers employing six or more 
persons are bound by its provisions. It carries a low criminal penalty and 
makes no provision for the employee to recover back wages. 

Organized labor was responsible for the passage of laws in several states 
requiring employers to furnish employees with statements each pay day show- 
ing the amount of deductions made from wages. The states in which such 
legislation was enacted include California, Delaware, Michigan, Oregon and 
Utah. 

Workmen’s Compensation. This was the field of labor law in which greatest 
advances were made by the 1943 legislatures. The states moved quickly and 
effectively to remedy deficiencies in workmen’s compensation systems em- 
phasized by the war program. Every state except 5 out of the 44 which met 
in regular session enacted amendments materially strengthening their laws. 
Little restrictive legislation was even introduced on this subject and virtually 
none enacted. 

Occupational disease legislation was approved in Arizona, Oregon, Nebraska, 
Minnesota and Michigan. In the first two of these states coverage of indus- 
trial diseases was secured for the first time. The other 3 states changed from 
the type of law which covers only a limited list of diseases to one which covers 
all diseases. 

A few states strengthened specific provisions of their occupational disease 
laws. For example, Ohio, as a protective measure for workers entering the 
state to take war jobs, eliminated the 90-day residence requirement. Indiana 
and Illinois increased the amount of compensation payable to occupational 
disease victims. 


Extraordinary progress was made in liberalizing the level of benefit pay- 
ments. No Jess than 19 states raised benefit scales, and about half of these 
made important increases in the maximum weekly benefits allowed under their 
laws. Ina period of rising wages, a low fixed maximum operates to keep the 
injured worker from being paid a fair percentage of his wages as compensation. 

Connecticut established a new high level of benefit payments by increasing 
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the weekly maximum from $25 to $30. In Wisconsin the maximum was raised 
from $21 to $24.50, while in Maryland it was increased from $20 to $23. 

Florida, Indiana, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, North Dakota, Ohio and 
South Dakota upwardly revised the minimum weekly benefits. 

The total amounts which may be paid for compensation for injuries were 
raised in a few states, the action of North Dakota being outstanding. In that 
state the $15,000 limitation on benefits for death and the disability cases was 
removed, and payments will now be made for the whole period of disability or, 
in ease of death, during the lifetime of dependents. 

Significant increases in schedule injuries—i. e., the amounts payable for 
specific losses such as loss of an arm or hand—were adopted by a large num- 
ber of states. Numerous other amendments pertaining to benefits increase 
the allowances for medical and hospital care, require employers to pay for 
artificial appliances and rasie amounts allotted for burial expenses. 

As the result of recent legislative action, many more workers will receive 
the protection of workmen’s compensation laws. Compulsory instead of elec- 
tive coverage was secured by Massachusetts and Michigan. Vermont broad- 
ened the coverage of its law to include employers of 8 or more instead of 11 
or more, as formerly. Specific groups of workers such as state employees were 
brought within the jurisdiction of workmen’s compensation laws by legislation 
in about a dozen states. Oregon took a step toward encouraging insurance for 
farm labor by reducing the minimum fee for insurance in the state fund. 

Six state legislatures—Maine, Rhode Island, Oklahoma, Washington, Michi- 
gan and Missouri—created second-injury funds. Previously only 14 states 
had such funds. These funds should encourage fuller utilization of the serv- 
ices of handicapped workers in war production. No longer will employers in 
these states be able to claim that high compensation costs keep them from 
employing the handicapped. Under the second-injury Acts, if a once-injured 
person is injured a second time the employer is only liable for compensation 
for the subsequent injury. The employee, however, is deprived of none of the 
benefits to which he is entitled because the funds assume the excess compensa- 
tion cost for the combined injuries. 

Organized labor successively defeated bills in several states which would 
have required handicapped workers to sign statements at the time of employ- 
ment, waiving their rights to benefits for any subsequent injury which was 
due in any degree to their initial disability. Only one state (New Hampshire) 
approved legislation establishing such a waiver system. 

Rhode Island this year became the first state to set up a comprehensive 
plan for a rehabilitation clinic under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Labor. The plan is comparable in scope to the rehabilitation program now 
operating in Ontario, Canada. A curative center with extensive equipment 
and a trained medical staff will be established to make evailable to workers 
injured in industry “all possible modern curative treatment and methods.” 
Funds for the program will be derived from three sources: an excise tax of 
1 per cent on gross premiums of insurance carriers; payments of $750 in all 
death cases where there are no dependents entitled to benefits; and penalties 
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collected for violations of the workmen’s compensation Act. This step taken 
by Rhode Island, while notable at any time, is especially important in wartime. 
Rehabilitation of injured workers will help in promoting maximum use of 
manpower. 

Other improvements in workmen’s compensation laws too numerous to men- 
tion include provisions insuring more prompt payment of compensation and 
improving the procedure of administrative agencies. 

Despite the outstanding improvements achieved this year in workmen’s 
compensation laws, only a beginning has been made. Organized labor cannot 
relax its efforts in this field until the following goals have been reached by 
every ‘state: (1) compulsory coverage for all industrial accidents and dis- 
eases; (2) commission or board administration; (3) insurance by exclusive 
state funds; (4) unlimited hospital and medical care; (5) benefits of not 
less than two-thirds of wages payable during entire period of disability; and 
(6) establishment of second-injury and rehabilitation funds. 


ANALYSES OF FEDERAL AND STATE ANTI-LABOR LAWS PENDING 
AND ENACTED IN 1943 


The Hobbs Bill. The Hobbs bill (H. R. 653) passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives April 9, 1943, but is pending in the Senate. It repeals the present 
so-called “anti-racketeering Act’ of 1934 and enacts a new law dealing with 
interferences with interstate commerce by “robbery” and “extortion.” The 
Hobbs bill makes it a felony, punishable by 20 years imprisonment, or $10,000 
fine, or both, for any person in any way or degree to obstruct, delay, or affect 
commerce by robbery or extortion, or to conspire or attempt to conspire, or 
to participate in any attempt to do so. The American Federation of Labor 
offered an amendment to this bill so as to preserve the exemptions accorded 
Labor in the Clayton Act, the Norris-LaGuardia Act, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, and the Railway Labor Act. Although the amendment proposed 
was not adopted in the form submitted, as a result of the efforts of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor a proviso was inserted in the bill to the effect that it 
shall not be construed so as to modify or effect the labor provisions in the Clay- 
ton Act, the Norris-LaGuardia Act, the Railway Labor Act, or the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

The Hobbs bill also contains a specific provision making it a crime for any 
person knowingly and willfully to interfere with, obstruct, or retard the or- 
derly transportation of persons or property in interstate or foreign commerce. 
Here again the penalties are $10,000 fine or imprisonment for not more than 
20 years, or both. 

The bill 1s avowedly anti-Labor. The American Federation of Labor will 
continue its efforts to defeat its passage in the Senate. 

War Labor Disputes Act—(Smith-Connally Bill). The chief purpose of the 
Act is to impose restrictions and limitations upon strikes and stoppages of 
production in war plants. It applies to plants, mines, or other facilities (1) 
which have been taken over and operated by the government, and (2) plants 
engaged in war work but not taken over, or operated by the government. If 
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there is an interference with production in a plant not possessed by the gov- 
ernment the President is empowered to take over the plant, mine or facility. 
The plant must be returned to the owners within 60 days after the restoration 
of the productive efficiency. When a plant is taken over by the government, 
wages, hours and working conditions are frozen. Opportunity is offered the 
workers, through their representatives, to make application to the War Labor 
Board for changes in working conditions. 

As to plants taken over by the government, it is unlawful for any person to 
“coerce, instigate, induce, conspire with, or encourage any person to interfere 
by lockout, strike, slowdown, or other interruption with the operation of such 
plant,” etc., or to aid in such lockout, strike, etc., by giving direction or guid- 
ance in the conduct of the same, or by providing funds for the conduct or 
direction thereof, or for the payment of strike, unemployment, or other benefits 
to those parties participating therein. 

The law specifically provides that workers may quit or refuse to continue 
in work as ixdividuals. The law, however, makes it illegal for unions to vote 
strikes, or for officers of unions to call strikes, or to pay or cause to be paid, 
unemployment or other strike benefits. Criminal penalties are provided, con- 
sisting of fines up to $5,000 and imprisonment up to one year, or both. 

With respect to those war plants not taken over by the government, but in 
which an interruption in production is likely to occur, the representatives of 
unions are required to notify the National War Labor Board, the National 
Labor Relations Board and the Secretary of Labor of the dispute if the work- 
ers contemplate a strike. Work must continue uninterrupted for 30 days, 
after which the National Labor Relations Board is required to take a vote as 
to whether the employees desire to strike. Whether the vote is in favor or 
against the strike, after it has been taken a strike may be called, even by a 
minority group. If a strike is called without giving the foregoing notice and 
without waiting for the ballot to be taken, any person injured thereby, or the 
United States if it is injured thereby, may commence a suit to recover damages. 
The law provides, “The Board shall not have any powers under this section with 
respect to any matter within the purview of the Railway Labor Act, as 
amended.” The law ceases to be effective six months after the termination of 
hostilities. 

There are many objections to this law, but fundamental is the fact that it 
imposes “involuntary servitude” upon American workers. At the outset of 
the war the American Federation of Labor gave its no-strike pledge, and, as 
has been acknowledged by the President, it has kept that pledge 99-95/100 
per cent—a better record than that of any other country in the world. 


Prompted by reactionary forces, many members of Congress disregarded 
the true facts, and with malicious revengeful purpose, overrode the Presi- 
dent’s courageous and well justified veto of this bill. Congress substituted for 
the voluntary, no-strike pledge, a procedure which encourages stoppages of 
work and specifically authorizes strikes. Thus, instead of contributing to 
peace in industry during wartime the law fosters disruption. Regardless of 
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the blind and malicious action of Congress, the American Federation of Labor 
in a release to its affiliates stated the following: 


The American Federation of Labor urges the officers and members 
of its affiliates to observe and comply with this law. If unwarranted 
prosecutions are brought thereunder against officers and members, the 
American Federation of Labor should be informed thereof so that un- 
warranted prosecutions may be properly defended. 

Regardless of the malice behind this law, and regardless of the denial 
of fundamental rights guaranteed by the Constitution, the American 
Federation of Labor has given its no-strike pledge for the duration of 
the war, which is binding upon every officer and member of an affiliate 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

By voluntarily adhering to our no-strike pledge this “fascist” law will have 
no effect. Production will continue uninterrupted, whereas under this law 
strikes and stoppages could legally take place and production could be disas- 
trously curtailed. 


State Anti-Labor Laws 


Alabama. Alabama adopted a vicious anti-Labor bill. Certain provi- 
sions of the bill establishing a department of labor to mediate labor disputes 
are not detrimental to Labor. However, the other provisions of the bill are. 
It requires registration of labor unions and a yearly accounting of all receipts, 
expenses and assets. It outlaws the closed shop, providing that every person 
is free to join or refrain from joining a labor organization. The law further- 
more limits picketing activities and also prohibits workmen from refusing to 
handle materials made or transported by non-union labor unless by agreement 
with their employer. Strikes are prohibited by the bill in the absence of a 
majority vote of the employees. The measure outlaws “work permit systems” 
and provides that fees, dues, etc., may be charged by labor unions only to 
members. No supervisory employee may be a member of a labor union in 
which non-supervisory workmen are eligible for membership. The law also 
prohibits unions from expending funds for any candidate for political office. 
A labor union violating the law is subject to a $1,000 fine, a person a $500 fine 
or imprisonment at hard labor up to a year, or both. 


Arkansas. Arkansas enacted a law making it unlawful to use force or 
violence, or threats thereof, to prevent or attempt to prevent any person from 
engaging in any lawful vocation. The law also provides that it shall be un- 
lawful for any person acting in concert with other persons to assemble and 
prevent, or attempt to prevent, by force or violence, any person from engaging 
in a lawful vocation. It is made unlawful for any person to encourage and 
aid in such unlawful assemblage. No alternative fine is permitted. Viola- 
tion of the law is a felony, and the punishment upon conviction is imprison- 
ment in the state penitentiary from one to two years. 


The law is so broadly written that almost any assemblage of union mem- 
bers or workers may be held to be unlawful and thereby to promote, aid, or 
encourage interference with lawful vocation or employment. A labor dispute 
is so defined as to permit broad jurisdiction on the part of the courts. The 
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purpose of the law is to discourage or prohibit trade union organization through 
peaceful activities of workers. This law violates the constitutional guarantees 
of freedom of speech and peaceable assembly, and takes property away from 
workers and their unions without due process of law. 

Colorado. The Colorado law is the worst of the state anti-Labor laws 
passed in 148. It is suggested that delegates, officers and members of our 
affiliates obtain copies of this law from the Colorado State Federation of Labor 
and study it. It is a composite of all the vicious and restrictive provisions 
contained in other state anti-Labor laws, and in addition prescribes a code of 
state supervision and control over the internal affairs of labor organizations 
never before attempted or suggested in this country. 

The law provides that there must be no discrimination in admission to 
union membership on account of race, color, religion or sex. Arbitrary or 
excessive dues, initiation fees and fines are prohibited; full and detailed finan- 
cial reports must be furnished members, and strikes can be called only after 
a majority vote by secret ballot. 

Jurisdictional disputes do not constitute a lawful labor dispute; employers 
are given the right to hire and fire as they wish, even disregarding seniority 
rights agreed upon. 

Refusal by an employer to grant a closed shop agreement cannot be made 
the subject of a lawful labor dispute. 

As to jurisdictional disputes, and strikes called without majority vote, or 
a denial of a closed shop demand, the workers are prohibited from picketing 
or boycotting. . 

The law makes it an illegal secondary boycott to refuse “to handle, install, 
use or work on particular materials, equipment or supplies,” thus in effect 
adopting a so-called “hot cargo” law. 

Company unions are so defined as to make them legal. No dispute can be had 
with a single employer, such as the lone self-employed barber, plumber, etc. 

Collective bargaining agents can be elected only by a majority of all em- 
ployees whether they vote or not,-and any group of workers may demand that 
a particular name go on the ballot, thus employer stooges can select a vatiety 
of names for the ballot, making certain that no one will get a majority and 
thus prevent a bargaining agent being selected. Deductions for “check off” 
are greatly restricted by requiring individual written authorizations, and they 
can be terminated on 30 days notice. 

A comprehensive code of unfair labor practices by employees is provided, 
violation of which renders the union uneffective in that it cannot act as bar- 
gaining agent, and picketing and boycotting is thereafter denied. 

There are numerous other provisions which clearly establish the Colorado 
law as the most vicious anti-Labor law in the country. 

Most important of all, however, is the provision requiring compulsory in- 
corporation. This is the first time in the history of the American labor move- 
ment that any state has provided for compulsory incorporation of labor unions. 
The provisions for compulsory incorporation are made to synchronize with the 
many sections which exercise a complete control by the state over the internal 
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affairs of the unions. Thus, if a violation of any of these provisions occurs, 
the charter of the corporation can be revoked and the functions of the union 
voided. That is the purpose behind the compulsory incorporation provision. 


The attorneys for the state federation of labor, in association with our gen- 
eral counsel, have already instituted suit attacking the provisions of this law. 
Argument has already been had before the court. Comprehensive briefs are 
being prepared to be filed with the court. At the time this report is written 
no decision had been handed down. 

Florida. To understand the situation in Florida it is necessary to point 
out that State Attorney General Watson has led a one-man crusade against 
the fundamental rights of organized labor. He centered his chief attack 
upon the closed shop, and has sought to outlaw it by commencing two suits, 
one against the Moore Pipe Company, and another against the Tampa Ship- 
building Company, to revoke the corporate charters of these companies for 
having entered into closed shop union contracts. Both cases were tried and 
defended by our general counsel. Both trial judges denied the attorney gen- 
eral’s plea and held closed shop contracts in peacetime, and those not having 
to do with war production, to be valid. The judges held, however, that in 
wartime and in war plants closed shop contracts are invalid. The cases are 
on appeal to the Supreme Court of Florida, and in July our general counsel 
argued the case before the Florida Supreme Court. At the time of the writing 
of this report a decision had not been handed down. 


In spite of the holding of two Florida judges that closed shop contracts are 
lawful in peacetime, the attorney general induced the legislature to adopt 
a resolution submitting to a vote of the people a constitutional amendment 
seeking, what he believes to be, the outlawing of the closed shop in Florida. 
We do not believe the proposed amendment as drafted even if passed would out- 
law the closed shop. Its main provision recites— 


The right of persons to work shall not be denied or abridged on account 
of membership or non-membership in any labor union or labor organi- 
zation. 

The vote on this amendment will not be held until next spring. The Florida 
State Federation of Labor advises that a vigorous campaign is being planned in 
an effort to defeat its passage. 


The Florida legislature also passed a so-called “licensing bill” which among 
other things provides as follows: prohibits jurisdictional strikes; requires ma- 
jority vote of workers before strike can be called; unions may sue or be sued in 
their own names; initiation fees are limited to $15, unless a higher fee now 
prevails; all unions must register with the secretary of state and business 
agents must be licensed; picketing is greatly restricted; criminal penalties con- 
sisting of fines up to $500 or imprisonment up to six months are provided in 
case of violation. 


A case is being planned by the Florida State Federation of Labor to test 
the validity of this law. The American Federation of Labor has extended legal 
aid in combating this law. 
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Idaho and South Dakota. During the last session of the legislatures of 
the States of Idaho and South Dakota identical bills were passed. These 
measures require the president or other executive officer of every labor union 
to file annually with the secretary of state a verified statement of income and 
expenditures. They prohibit any officer or employee of any union from 
entering upon any ranch, farm, feed yard, shearing plant, processing plant, 
or other agricultural premises for the purpose of collecting dues, fines or 
assessments, or for the purpose of soliciting membership in a union, or for 
the purpose of ordering a strike, or to engage in any other activities which 
will interfere with the duties of any person employed on such premises, The 
laws prohibit picketing any of the foregoing industries or premises. They 
further prohibit any boycott which interferes with the movement to market 
or the sale of any agricultural commodity or farm produce because such 
commodity or produce may have been produced by non-union labor. Penalties 
consisting of a fine of not more than $300, or imprisonment for a period not 
to exceed 90 days, or both, are provided. 

These laws come within the classification of so-called “licensing and regis- 
tration” bills, including prohibitions and restrictions upon the right to picket, 
boycott, etc., thus depriving workers of their constitutional rights to freedom 
of speech and peaceable assembly. 

A suit has been instituted in the courts of Idaho, and one is about to be 
instituted in the courts of South Dakota, attacking the constitutionality of 
these Acts. The American Federation of Labor has directed its general counsel 
to cooperate in the handling of these suits, and the same is being done. 

Kansas. The legislature of Kansas passed a so-called “licensing or regis- 
tration” law, making it necessary, as a condition precedent to operating as a 
labor union in Kansas, to first obtain a license from the secretary of state. 
If he refuses to grant such license the union cannot function in Kansas. The 
law requires that every union having 25 or more members furnish in writing 
to the secretary of state a financial statement. “The records provided for 
shall be made available by the secretary of state to all persons for the exam- 
ination and taking of copies.” It is unlawful to strike unless the same is 
authorized by a majority vote of the employees. A so-called “hot cargo” pro- 
vision is included, that is, it is illegal to refuse to handle, install, use or 
work on, non-union material. Jurisdictional disputes are illegal. The secre- 
tary of state is empowered to revoke licenses. Penalties are provided of $500 
and imprisonment up to six months for violation. 

Suits have been instituted in the federal court attacking the constitu- 
tionality of this Act by the Kansas State Federation of Labor and other 
affiliates. The several suits commenced by different organizations were 
recently consolidated by this court and a hearing has already been had 
before a federal court consisting of three judges. Briefs have been prepared 
and filed. At the time this report is written no decision had been handed 
down by the court on the issues raised. 


Massachusetts. Massachusetts undertook to legislate respecting “permit” 
fees and charges. The law is short and we therefore set it forth in full: 
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No labor union, or person acting in its behalf, shall require any 
person, as a condition of securing or continuing employment, to pay 
any fees or assessment other than such initiation fees, dues and assess- 
ments as are, by the constitution and by-laws of such union, chargeable 
upon members thereof. Any union or person violating any provision 
of this section shall be punished by a fine of not less than $100. 


It is apparent that the law is aimed at the practice of charging a fee 
for the issuance of so-called “permit cards.” The law does not prohibit the 
issuance of such card or the charging of a fee, but it limits the charges to 
the sum fixed for regular members as provided in the local’s by-laws or 
constitution. Where a union’s constitution fails to specifically prescribe 
initiation fees, dues and assessments it may well be that courts will hold 
that no sum may be charged. However, this may be overcome by the locals in 
amending their by-laws or constitutions to provide for these items, 

Michigan. Michigan added to its criminal code another crime—interference 
with transportation. The law consists of one paragraph: 


Any person who shall, without lawful authority, by force, stop or 
hinder the operation of any vehicle transporting farm or commercial 
products within this state, or the loading or unloading of such vehicle, 
with the intent to prevent, hinder or delay transportation, loading or 
unloading of such products, upon conviction thereof, shall be guilty of 
an offense punishable by imprisonment in the county or municipal jail 
for not more than 90 days or by a fine of not more than $100, or by 
both such fine and imprisonment, and upon a second or subsequent 
offense shall be punished by imprisonment in the state prison for not 
more than two years or by a fine of not more than $1,000, or by both 
such fine and imprisonment. This section shall not apply to railroads. 


This is a bad law because of the broad language used, and the opportunity 
it affords anti-Labor judges to so construe it as to hold that peaceful picketing 
or striking constitute a crime. Although the word “force” is used as a basis 
of the crime, “force” may be held to occur by means other than physical, 
as for instance a threat of strike or an actual strike. Some courts hold any 
form of coercion to constitute force, thus many normal activities which may 
hinder the operation of a vehicle, or the loading or unloading of one, may be 
held to violate this law. An appropriate case may result in a narrowed inter- 
pretation which may render the law less harmful than it appears to be 
on its face. 


Minnesota. The Executive Council expresses keen disappointment over 
the laws passed by the Minnesota legislature. It seems that five vicious bills 
sponsored by several reactionary farm organizations, stooging for manufac- 
turers’ associations, were defeated through the excellent efforts of the Min- 
nesota State Federation of Labor. After this splendid work on the part of 
the officers of the Minnesota State Federation, we expected that further anti- 
Labor bills would not be sponsored, and, least of all, aided or approved by 
the governor. We regret to report, however, that several bad bills were 
introduced after the state federation of labor succeeded in killing five vicious 
bills, and these latter bills were signed by the governor. 

The Minnesota Labor Relations Act was amended so as to include broad 
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definitions of agricultural products, processor, and marketing organizations 
and to prohibit ordinary, usual and lawful labor activities if it adversely 
affects such products or persons. The law was further amended to include 
the hackneyed, employer-sponsored, reprehensible provision requiring a ma- 
jority vote before a strike can be called. Following this is a broad so-called 
“interference” clause making it unlawful to hinder or prevent production, 
manufacture, transportation or processing of agricultural products. Although 
the right to strike is preserved it is so interwoven with other inhibitions in 
the law that only a decision of a court of last resort will determine the extent 
of Labor’s right to strike. 

Another bill was passed dealing with the subject of “jurisdictional con- 
troversies.” This law requires such controversies to be certified to the gov- 
ernor by a labor conciliator; the governor may then appoint a labor referee 
to hear the controversy. The labor referee shall decide the controversy in 
accordance with the charter grants of the parent organization of the unions 
if such unions are affiliates of the same parent organization. In other cases 
the referee shall decide the case so as will “best promote industrial peace.” 
The law permits the unions in controversy on their own volition to submit 
their dispute to their own parent tribunals for decision. But whether a labor 
referee takes jurisdiction or a parent tribunal obtains jurisdiction, it becomes 
unlawful to call a strike, or boycott the employer, or engage in picketing. 

This law is an unwarranted interference with the internal affairs of 
voluntary associations so frequently condemned by the courts; it denies to 
workers and their unions constitutional guarantees such as freedom of speech 
and freedom of assemblage. 

Another law passed by the Minnesota legislature bears the fantastic title 
“Minnesota Labor Union Democracy Act.” It limits the election of union 
officers to terms not exceeding four years, and election must be by secret 
ballot. Notice of elections must be given every member. Officers must fur- 
nish all members with a statement of receipts and disbursements, and assets 
and liabilities each year. The governor is empowered to appoint labor ref- 
erees to decide disputes, and they are to be paid $15 per day, but the nature 
of the disputes to be decided is not clearly set forth. However, some infor- 
mation as to jurisdiction of the referee is disclosed in Section 4, which permits 
the labor referee to conduct a hearing and send notice to the “labor organiza- 
tion and to the officers thereof who are charged in the complaint with derelic- 
tion of duties.” 

If the labor referee sustains the charges “such labor organization is 
thereby disqualified from acting as the representative of employees until 
such disqualification has been removed.” 

In the foregoing law we have totalitarianism at its worst. Nothing can 
be less democratic than to vest in a politically appointed referee the right 
to contro] the internal affairs of free democratic trade unions and to exercise 
the right to decree their life and death. It is a wicked bill, and one we 
believe the courts will not sustain. 


Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania amended its election laws so as to prohibit 
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political contributions by “unincorporated associations,” which includes trade 
unions. The Pennsylvania State Federation of Labor takes the position that 
the law as framed is discriminatory and therefore invalid. The state federa- 
tion advises that when an appropriate case arises it will contest the validity 
of this law. 

Texas. Texas passed a law containing 16 sections crammed with nu- 
merous inhibitions, most of which render unlawful the right to organize 
workers into trade unions, interferes with the internal affairs of labor organi- 
zations along lines heretofore recognized as lawful, prohibits peaceful picket- 
ing, peaceable assemblage, and the right peacefully to boycott, ete. The 
method of holding elections of officers and the charging of initiation fees 
are put under state control. The law prohibits labor unions from collecting 
“initiation fees, dues, fines, assessments, or other pecuniary exactions which 
will create a fund in excess of the reasonable requirements of such unions.” 
It prohibits the charging of permit fees. Penalties for violation are pro- 
vided in sums up to $1,000 for each violation by a labor union, and $500 with 
imprisonment not to exceed 60 days for violations by union officers. 


A suit has been commenced attacking the constitutionality of this enact- 
ment, and the general counsel of the American Federation of Labor is asso- 
ciatéd with local counsel in the prosecution of this suit. 


Summary. It is apparent that the foregoing legislation passed by the 
12 states designated has one fundamental objective, that is, the complete 
destruction of labor unions, or the rendering of them so weak and ineffective 
as to amount to virtual destruction. By these enactments there has been 
launched in this country the philosophy of the totalitarian states—Fascism— 
which includes the destruction of free trade unionism. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor has advised its state affiliates not to comply with these 
state laws until final adjudication as to their validity is had in the courts 
of last resort, for compliance with these state laws at this time would revolu- 
tionize the trade union movement, and destroy in a great measure the normal, 
usual, and lawful functioning of our trade unions. 

The state federations of labor have been advised to retain legal counsel 
and institute suits testing the validity of these laws. Several states, among 
them Colorado, Texas, Kansas and Idaho, have already instituted such suits. 
Other states are about to do the same. The American Federation of Labor 
has offered the cooperation, aid and assistance of its general counsel in 
the prosecution of these suits and our counsel and his staff are associated 
in the bringing and trial of these cases. It is yet too early to report on the 
outcome of any of the cases. From time to time the American Federation of 
Labor will report on the decisions rendered by any of the courts passing 
upon these matters, so that our affiliates and members may have future 
guidance. 


LABOR AND THE ANTI-TRUST SUITS AND PROSECUTIONS 


The Executive Council is of the opinion that the time is fast approaching 
when the final chapter in the dramatic legal attack upon Labor’s funda- 
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mental rights, through civil and criminal prosecutions instituted by the Anti- 
Trust Division of the Department of Justice, will be written. From 1938 to 
the early part of 1943, the Anti-Trust Division of the Department of Justice 
persisted in bringing numerous civil and criminal prosecutions against Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor affiliates, alleging violations of the anti-trust laws. 
The chief victims of these prosecutions were affiliates of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, both 
of which organizations vigorously defended the prosecutions, 

As a result of Labor’s efforts the Anti-Trust Division of the Department 
of Justice was defeated in its attempt to destroy Labor’s right to exercise 
normal, lawful and usual activities of trade unions. 

Because of the number of court defeats suffered by the Anti-Trust Divi- 
sion it shifted its position from prosecuting trade unions alone to prosecuting 
trade unions in conjunction with employers and their associations. By this 
method the Department of Justice believed it would circumvent the decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court upholding Labor’s rights. In most of 
these attempts the Department of Justice again met with decisive defeats in 
the courts. One or two trial judges yielded to the arguments of the Anti- 
Trust Division and found American Federation of Labor affiliates guilty of 
violating the anti-trust laws when prosecuted jointly with employers. How- 
ever, these cases are on appeal and have not yet been decided. 

Since our last report the Anti-Trust Division instituted two civil suits 
against the American Federation of Musicians, and one criminal prosecution 
against the Brotherhood of Painters and many of its affiliates jointly with 
employers’ associations in the San Francisco Bay area. These suits were of 
extreme importance to Labor because the Anti-Trust Division, in bringing 
them had sought to avoid previous decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court, and launched its attack upon what it claimed to be new principles of law. 


In the suit against the American Federation of Musicians the Anti-Trust 
Division took the position that this international union was guilty of vio- 
lating the anti-trust laws in refusing to make records or machines, which 
records and machines destroyed the employment opportunities of the mem- 
bers of the American Federation of Musicians and threw thousands of 
musicians out of work. The Anti-Trust Division also took the position that 
the American Federation of Musicians could not refuse to play for employers 
who hire amateurs to render music in competition with regular union mu- 
sicians. The American Federation of Musicians resisted this attack. For 
many years it had been engaged in a life and death struggle with “canned” 
music, that is, music furnished through the means of mechanical devices. 
Its employment opportunities were being lessened both by these means and 
by amateur performances. The Department of Justice sought a permanent 
injunction restraining the American Federation of Musicians from enforcing 
an order requiring musicians to cease making records and transcriptions, 
and from refusing to play with amateurs. The Anti-Trust Division pre- 
sented the issues to the court in a manner which clearly indicated that the 
musicians were engaged in a labor dispute. 
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In defending the case before the federal district judge at Chicago the 
musicians moved for dismissal of the suit on the basis that the government 
had pleaded a labor dispute, therefore under the Norris-LaGuardia Act the 
court did not have jurisdiction to issue an injunction in the case. It defended 
on the further ground that there was no violation of the anti-trust laws 
because to compel musicians to work against their will imposed upon them 
involuntary servitude. 


The judge, in a comprehensive opinion, upheld all the contentions of the 
American Federation of Musicians. Thereafter the Anti-Trust Division 
brought a second suit, practically upon the same grounds as the first. While 
this suit was pending the Anti-Trust Division appealed the first case to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. That court affirmed the decision of the 
federal district judge. The Anti-Trust Division thereupon dismissed its 
second suit. Thus the Anti-Trust Division was again defeated in its attempt 
to deny to organized labor its constitutional rights and to impose upon it 
involuntary servitude. 


The criminal prosecution against the Brotherhood of Painters and its 
affiliates was instituted in February of 1943 and is the only criminal prosecu- 
tion.of its kind this year. Here again the Department of Justice contended 
that the Brotherhood of Painters and its affiliates were guilty of criminal 
conspiracy to violate the anti-trust laws by agreeing with employers and their 
associations to abstain from using the paint spraying machine. For years 
the Brotherhood of Painters had spent many thousands of dollars in waging 
a forceful war against the paint spraying machine which was responsible 
for the lead poisoning of many of its members, the use of which decreased 
employment opportunities. Counsel for the painters’ union moved to dismiss 
the suit on the ground that the government pleaded a labor dispute, therefore 
the court had no jurisdiction under the Norris-LaGuardia Act to issue an 
injunction; also on the ground that it would impose upon organized labor 
the duty to work on machines and devices which were destructive of their 
health and physical well being; and further, that it destroyed their employ- 
ment opportunities. The United States district judge at San Francisco, after 
hearing extensive legal argument, sustained all the contentions of the Brother- 
hood of Painters and dismissed the suit, thus making another substantial 
victory for organized labor. 


In the month of March, 1943, Mr. Thurman Arnold, then head of the Anti- 
Trust Division, resigned from the Department of Justice to assume his duties 
as a judge of the Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia. No further 
suits or prosecutions, civil or criminal, have been instituted. 


Labor hopes that the campaign of prosecution, civil and criminal, launched 
by the Anti-Trust Division against it in 1938, is at an end. The successful 
resistance and defense against the attack upon the fundamental rights of 
organized labor by the Anti-Trust Division during the past five years marks 
one of the most brilliant pages in the history of the American Federation 
of Labor. 
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LEGAL ACTIVITIES 


Legal problems confronting the American Federation of Labor are mount- 
ing from year to year, but in no previous year have the problems been so 
numerous or so important as the period between the last convention and the 
present. Many reactionary agencies have undertaken actively to destroy 
Labor’s rights through processes of legal prosecutions and adverse legisla- 
tion, both federal and state. 

The work in charge of our general counsel has consisted of diversified 
legal work such as defending injunction suits, rendering numerous legal opin- 
ions to the American Federation of Labor and its affiliates, presenting and 
arguing cases before the National Labor Relations Board, the War Labor 
Board, the Wage and Hour Division, and other boards and commissions; also 
appearing before congressional committees and state legislatures. A number 
of briefs were filed in important court cases in state and federal courts, and 
these cases were argued in the various courts. 


The most important legal work, however, handled by the legal department 
has been in connection with federal and state legislation. Early in this year’s 
congressional session a number of anti-Labor bills were introduced, among 
which was the notorious Hobbs bill which passed the House of Representatives. 
There was also revived in the Senate the old Connally bill, which, after amend- 
ment, was passed in the Senate and sent to the House, where it was further 
amended by annexing the old Smith bill. It was finally passed under the 
title “War Labor Disputes Act” (Smith-Connally bill). Although the Presi- 
dent vetoed this bill, it was passed over his veto. 


The following states passed anti-Labor legislation: South Dakota, Idaho, 
Kansas, Colorado, Arkansas, Texas, Minnesota, Alabama, Florida, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts. 


These bills are the result of a campaign launched by reactionary employer 
organizations, manufacturers’ associations, and farm organizations fronting 
for employer organizations working in unison and with the ultimate objective 
of destroying or rendering ineffective the trade unions of the country. An 
effort was made to camouflage the fact that these bills emanated from a 
central source by submitting different bills in different states, but it is apparent 
from a study of them that they stem from one source. 


The general counsel of the Federation was directed to and did prepare 
analyses of these bills for the various state federations of labor and other 
affiliates affected by them. Briefs and arguments were also prepared to be 
used by labor representatives who appeared in opposition to these proposals, 
and in several instances our counsel appeared before the committees of the 
state legislatures and presented arguments in opposition. 


These enactments, which will be discussed and analyzed in another section 
of the Executive Council’s report, have created a tremendous burden for the 
American Federation of Labor. It is important that each law be challenged 
in the courts as to constitutionality. These cases must be carefully selected 
and prepared. The petitions and complaints must raise all appropriate con- 
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stitutional issues involved in each law, and comprehensive briefs are required 
to be filed. Trials, arguments and appeals will follow in each case. 


The American Federation of Labor has directed its general counsel to 
participate in these cases from their commencement in association with 
local counsel selected by the state affiliates. 


Suits have already been instituted in Kansas, Colorado, Texas and Idaho. 
Complaints have been filed and preliminary briefs prepared. Arguments 
before the courts in Kansas and Colorado have already been presented. De- 
cisions have not yet been rendered. 


PUBLICITY AND THE LABOR PRESS 


The wave of anti-Labor propaganda in the daily press assumed dangerous 
proportions in the past year. Departures from the no-strike policy by 
individual unions not affiliated with the American Federation of Labor were 
seized upon as a pretext to defame and smear the entire trade union move- 
ment. Perhaps the most vicious aspect of this campaign was the attempt 
to inflame the minds of the men in the armed forces of the nation against 
organized labor. 

Nevertheless, the magnificent record of war production which the workers 
of the nation achieved day after day and month after month during the year 
punctured the unfounded charges of the hostile press and served to counteract 
most of the misleading propaganda. 

The Publicity and Information Service of the American Federation of 
Labor has constantly emphasized the tangible proofs of constructive service 
and unswerving loyalty shown by our soldiers of production. Their achieve- 
ments, which made possible the new .offensives against the enemy during 
the year, were brought before public attention at every opportunity and 
through every possible medium. The patriotic policies adopted by the 
American Federation of Labor and the strict adherence to the no-strike pledge 
observed by all affiliated unions gained widespread public commendation. 

The best example of how anti-Labor propaganda can be thwarted by the 
truth was afforded by the collapse of the campaign to place the major portion 
of the blame for absenteeism in war industries upon Labor. Such attacks 
swept the nation like wildfire at the outset, but constant and forceful pres- 
entation of the facts by the Publicity and Information Service of the 
American Federation of Labor, with the cooperation of government agencies 
and the aid of some enlightened employers, finally extinguished the baseless 
charges and forced even the reactionary press to admit that other factors 
than irresponsibility of workers were the chief causes of absenteeism. 

In this and other informational activities, the American Federation of 
Labor counted heavily on its “Labor For Victory” radio program to bring 
the truth home to the American people. This radio program celebrated its 
first birthday on the air during the year and received congratulatory messages 
from the heads of the armed services, high-ranking government officials and 
leaders in all walks of life, for its contributions to public understanding of 
Labor’s splendid record in the war effort. 
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The Executive Council again wishes to express its sincere appreciation 
to the National Broadcasting Company for making these broadcasts possible 
by providing time over its nation-wide network to the American Federation 
of Labor without charge as a public service. 

Another important and perennial medium for the expression of Labor’s 
news and views is the Labor Press, which during the past year served the 
cause of the nation’s workers even more effectively than ever before. By in- 
creasing its circulation among war workers and by stressing the patriotic 
appeals sent out by the American Federation of Labor and the government’s 
informational services, the Labor Press made a major contribution to the up- 
lifting of morale of the millions working for victory on the home front. 

For these reasons, the Executive Council once more feels called upon to 
express its deep gratitude to the bona fide Labor Press, which upholds the 
philosophy of the American Federation of Labor, for its loyal support and 
constructive accomplishments. 

We are pleased to report that, in accordance with the instructions of the 
1942 Convention at Toronto, President Green appointed a special committee to 
investigate ways and means whereby the American Federation of Labor may 
render more effective and substantial assistance to the bona fide Labor Press. 
This committee is composed of American Federation of Labor. Vice President 
Matthew Woll, President E. E. Milliman of the Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees, and R. E. Woodmansee, Secretary-Treasurer of the Interna- 
tional Labor Press, 

This committee, we are informed, will be ready shortly to report its findings 
to the Executive Council which pledges its full cooperation in putting into 
effect every practical step to provide new opportunities for the growth and 
development of the bona fide Labor Press. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


The American Federationist, which is the official monthly publication of the 
American Federation of Labor, has served during the past year as an effective 
instrumentality to inform trade unionists as well as a fairly substantial part 
of the general public of the manifold patriotic contributions of the American 
Federation of Labor and its affiliated unions in connection with the prosecu- 
tion of the war. 


Throughout the year the magazine has concentrated chiefly upon the task 
of telling the various aspects of one of the most important stories of the whole 
war—the tremendous role which the millions who make up American Labor 
are playing on hoth the home front and the battlefronts. It is a story which 
for the most part has been either ignored or grossly misrepresented in the 
general press. 


In recognition of the need to acquaint the public with the patriotic policies 
and constructive accomplishments of the American Federation of Labor, the 
American Federationist has been placed on sale at selected news stands in some 
two-score major cities—the only labor magazine which can be purchased at 
news stands. Although the Federation’s motive in taking this action is not 
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pecuniary but rather to give the people an opportunity to learn the truth about 
Labor, it is noteworthy that sales reports to date have been most encouraging. 

By word-of-mouth advertising, trade unionists in the cities where the Amer- 
ican Federationist appears on the stands can help make these reports even 
better in the year which lies ahead. 

During the year the circulation of the magazine increased. This, coupled 
with the War Production Board order curtailing the consumption of paper, 
created something of a problem. Our solution, like that of many publishers, 
was to lower the weight of the paper stock used. The results have been sat- 
isfactory. 

As in past years, commendation of the contents and appearance of the 
American Federationist has been expressed by many union officials and mem- 
bers. These unsolicited expressions are deeply appreciated. Nevertheless, 
while gratified that the publication is meeting with approval, there has been 
no disposition to rest on our laurels. Efforts to improve the magazine have 
been continued, with the aim of making it a model among modern labor 
periodicals. 

The Executive Council believes that the alert and progressive policy which 
is being pursued ir the preparation and publication of our official monthly 
journal merits-endorsement. 


LABOR’S MONTHLY SURVEY 


Following the instructions of the 1942 convention, Labor’s Monthly Survey 
has been made available during the year to officers of all local and central 
labor unions free of charge, and to members at 50 cents per year. Notice in- 
forming unions that this service is available brought an increase in our mail- 
ing list of 2,485 from this source alone. Of these, 468 represent paid sub- 
scriptions of union members at 50 cents per year and 2,017 represent free 
copies being sent to union officers. The Survey is furnished to persons not 
members of unions at $1.00 per year. 

In addition to this special notification, we have found much interest in the 
Survey from members and officers who have discovered it through friends and 
fellow union members. 

In addition to interpreting events important to Labor, the Survey has 
filled a particularly useful function this year by publishing results of union 
cost of living studies; by advising local unions and central bodies of special 
points for successful functioning on Manpower Committees, Ration Boards 
and other war agencies; by giving food budgets; savings plans; and other 
helpful wartime data. We are including also sections on post-war planning, 
facts about living standards in different countries of the world, and other 
information our members need for intelligent action. 


EDUCATION 

The intelligence with which rank and file citizens have gone about their 
responsibilities in this war emergency is testimony of the value which we as a 
nation have placed on education and our struggle to make our minimum 
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standard education at the high school level. Education in our public schools 
seeks to give basic training that will help individuals meet the common prob- 
lems of life. In the labor movement as well as in other organizations, we are 
finding the advantages from having a membership with high school education 
and we deeply regret the reactionary trend that will follow lowering of high 
school attendance and requirements for teacher qualifications. 

Since 1940 there began a decline in public school enrollment. The loss in 
the present year reaches 1,493,542 or a decline of 6 per cent. Enrollment for 
1940 was 25,433,542, and for 1942, 23,940,000—the loss occurring mainly in 
pupils of high school ages. 

As to the teaching force, the Office of Education reports a high turnover 
and estimates 140,236 new teachers were found but 7,529 positions were un- 
filled. Of approximately 798,400 teachers, 1 out of every 6 was new. The rate 
for the rural districts was higher than the urban. 

The controlling motive resulting in voluntary changes was a desire to have 
an income permitting decent standards of living. Last year, the American 
Federation of Labor declared that the minimum salary paid a trained teacher 
should not be less than $1,500 a year. 

School Finance. The American Federation of Labor has urged the enact- 
ment of substantive legislation authorizing the federal government to grant 
financial aid to the states to enable them to maintain their school system ade- 
quately. The need for federal aid continues and grows more urgent as the 
potential tax resources are reduced within the state by increased demands for 
federal taxes. 

Obviously an equitable program of federal aid must be based upon a criti- 
cal evaluation of federal-state-local fiscal relations. The problems involved in 
a program for permanent federal aid are not inherent in an emergency pro- 
gram. The emergency needs of the schools are great and must be met with 
an emergency program. 


It was for this reason that the American Federation of Labor Committee 
on Education decided on the preparation of two bills for federal aid: one, pro- 
viding for a permanent program which would take into consideration the fiscal 
and other administrative problems referred to above, and the other providing 
immediate emergency aid. Hence, at the request of the Committee on Educa- 
tion there was prepared and introduced into the House, by Representative 
Jerry Voorhis, the bill, H. R. 2160, embodying our principles in regard to an 
emergency aid program. The biJl provides aid only for the emergency and 
sets up certain safeguards for the administration of the funds within as well as 
among the states. One of these safeguards is a provision requiring public an- 
nouncement of the plan of distribution of funds within the state before the 
distribution is made. Experience has taught what may result from programs 
of relief administration if the plans for the programs are not widely pub- 
licized in advance. 


The situation in regard to this legislation has not changed since last year; 
while the urgent need for aid continues, Congress did not seem disposed to 
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enact legislation for educational relief at this time, but was willing to grant 
emergency relief. Accordingly we sought to have funds made immediately 
available through the Lanham Act. This Congress extended the Act and has 
made a further $200,000,000 available. The officials administering the Lan- 
ham Act have established the machinery through which there is made readily 
available to state and local school authorities, funds to enable them to conduct 
their schools during this emergency in the proper way and to render much 
care and aid for all children in every state as sound social policy and humani- 
tarian interests may demand. 

In the meantime the preparation of a program for permanent aid must 
continue, such program to take into consideration inter-related federal-state- 
local fiscal policy as well as the distinct fiscal policy of each of these branches 
of government, and the methods by which the program is to be administered 
to assure equitable participation in its benefits by all citizens in every state. 
It is further to be observed that while the administration of education is and 
should remain a function of the state, if federal funds are given to any state 
for education the federal government has the right and indeed, the duty to 
allocate those funds in a manner to assure their proper and equitable use 
within a state. 

-The long range problem of raising adequate funds for the maintenance of 
our schools by the several states, is a problem of the integration and coordi- 
nation of federal-state-local financing. 

We urge a study of taxable source and tax plans in relation to a considera- 
tion of state and local support-in whole or in part of education. Local pro- 
grams of revenue, heretofore largely predicated on the general property tax, 
and of late supplemented by the socially and economically unsound sales tax, 
must be drastically revised. New sources for local taxes must be found. Simi- 
larly the states revenue sources have been limited by custom, tradition and 
unsound statutes. Tax limitation laws are an example. 


War is not a time in which to evolve and develop a well balanced program 
of taxes, grants, services to or from the federal government, yet, the question 
of the relation of aids and grants in lieu of taxes and in relation to taxes 
should have serious consideration for any well planned long term program of 
public financing. 


A well planned program of federal aid should consider the statutory rela- 
tion of such aid to the establishment and maintenance of national minima; the 
type, degree and manner of control. Federal aid for education involves not 
only the essential principle of maintaining state administrative control of edu- 
cation.but also the question inherent in state administration: the degree and 
type of state aid, the equity of the equalization principle within the state, the 
state administrative organization of the schools, the size and type of control 
of the several units and the equity of the citizens in relation thereto. 

These questions are important and essential to a consideration of a per- 


manent program. Emergency aid does not require these considerations, in 
order that our schools may function next year. 
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Training and Rehabilitation. Training and rehabilitation of workers and 
soldiers for the post-war period is one of our most important problems. It 
involves a critical evaluation of existing training programs, of proposed pro- 
grams, and a knowledge of the general economic and social structure of the 
community in which and through which the training program must operate. 


Existing training programs include the long established federal vocational 
program (Smith-Hughes-George-Dean), the additional defense training pro- 
grams (including training within industry, and up-grading), the federal ap- 
prenticeship training program, state supported vocational programs, continu- 
ation schools at all levels, both publicly and privately supported. In addition, 
there are the various programs of the armed forces, some academic, some mili- 
tary, some vocational. We realize that the job of the armed forces must be 
the training of men for war, hence the type of mechanical and other vocational 
training given in the armed forces is to supply or train a soldier for war. That 
is not the civilian’s job, but the form of training given to fit the soldier for 
return to civilian life is definitely the concern of the civilian agencies. This 
is not a responsibility which military authorities are competent to perform. 


When the Congress of the United States enacted legislation which put 
youths from 18 years on into the Army, the President of the United States 
by Executive Order created a commission to plan the training and rehabili- 
tation of these young men to return them to civilian life. That commission, 
of which General Osborne is chairman, has developed a program. We do not 
know, however, what the training program has planned for readjustment of 
young workers to civilian life. The American Federation of Labor was not 
one of the agencies at any time consulted by the President’s commission and 
was denied advance information of the commission’s findings. Labor must, 
therefore, proceed to develop its own program for retraining and rehabilitation 
and present it to the Congress and to our fellow citizens. 


The retraining program must be considered as an integral part of the 
military demobilization plans and of industrial demobilization and remobiliza- 
tion plans. The type of training must be determined by a consideration of: 
which industries will continue in the peace economy; which wartime industries 
can readily and speedily be converted in peacetime industries (new and old), 
and which will require a long time for conversion; how many workers will be 
needed for each kind of industry; what kind and amount of training will be 
needed to qualify workers for their old or new jobs; what peace industries will 
expand; what new industries will get into production. 


Guiding the use of such industrial engineering must be the knowledge of 
the rate and form of military demobilization. A definite plan for training 
and rehabilitation should embody the following principles: 

1. Every possible aid must be given to the returned soldier (of whom over 
a million include our own members), to rehabilitate him physically and eco- 
nomically to assure his development and personal adjustment. 

2. A national employment service should be provided to assist the war 
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workers in finding employment with the necessary occupational training and 
unemployment compensation when needed. 

8. Curricula should supplement training. There must be cooperation be- 
tween publicly supported training programs, the training programs of organ- 
ized labor and industrial organizations and establishments, the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service and federal and state public works programs. The rate and 
method of military demobilization should be considered in relation to the inter- 
related programs of these agencies, and their programs in turn must be con- 
ditioned by military demobilization. Education must be recognized as experi- 
ence far beyond formal class work for “credit.” 

4. All plans for rehabilitation, retraining and reemployment for civilian 
life should be predicated on specific legislative authority and not be simply 
“allowed” or authorized by informal agreements or administrative directives. 
These plans are too important to the very life of our nation to be left to the 
whim or caprice of administrators. They must have their foundation in law. 

The only bases at law at present for a program of rehabilitation and re- 
training is to be found in the Selective Service Act in which: “The Director 
of Selective Service herein provided for shall establish a personnel division 
with adequate facilities to render aid in the replacement in their former posi- 
tions of, or in securing positions for, members of the reserve components of the 
land and naval forces of the United States who have satisfactorily completed 
any period of active duty, and persons who have satisfactorily completed any 
period of their training and service under this Act.” 

The functions of employment placement and training for placement are dis- 
tinctly a civilian and not a military function and should be placed by law under 
civilian administration. We repeat, proper legislative authority for the entire 
program of retraining and placement should be provided through law, at the 
earliest possible time. 

Industrial Rehabilitation. The enactment of the LaFollette Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act renews and extends the provisions of the original Industrial 
Rehabilitation Act. State and local labor bodies should look into the ad- 
ministrative features of this law. 


Apprenticeship. When the War Manpower Commission was established by 
Executive Order to handle all public questions relating to the procurement, 
training and utilization of manpower, the Apprentice Training Service was 
transferred from the United States Department of Labor to the Commission in 
order to give centralized attention to the various aspects of training. Labor 
was consulted regarding this transfer as it has a special interest in the es- 
tablishment cf programs for the employment and training of apprentices. 
Labor was fearful lest the policies, practices and standards established under 
the guidance of the Labor Department would be upset by new administrators 
having less experience with the problems of Labor. 

The Labor Department wisely recognized that the promotion and develop- 
ment of a nation-wide apprenticeship program should have specialized atten- 
tion and that policies and standards should be set up under the guidance of prac- 
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tical men from the field of Labor and management. In conformity with that 
policy, it appointed the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship, on which the 
American Federation of Labor is represented to develop over-all policies and to 
provide a general program guidance. Special industry joint labor-manage- 
ment committees were established to work out policies particularly applicable 
to those industries. 

The same procedure was followed in the states. Under the guidance of the 
Federal Committee on Apprenticeship, the apprenticeship program was car- 
ried out in the states by state apprenticeship councils which were made up 
of equal numbers of labor and management representatives. Again at the 
actual operating level—the local community—the development of apprentice- 
ship programs was done by local joint management-labor apprenticeship com- 
mittees. 

Labor was equally interested in the problem of staffing the apprenticeship 
agency. Long before the establishment of this agency, it had objected to some 
of the rigid requirements of the Civil Service Commission. It felt that for 
many jobs too great weight was placed on college degrees and that capable 
people from the ranks of the workers were automatically barred from en- 
tering government service regardless of their capabilities because they had 
been compelled through sheer necessity to earn a living. The Federal Com- 
mittee on Apprenticeship was able to secure the cooperation of the Civil Service 
Commission in establishing standards for the employment of an apprenticeship 
field staff which enabled competent men from the ranks of labor to enter the 
federal service. At the same time the agency was spared the evils of personnel 
appointments for the sake of political expediency. 

The President, knowing the fears of Labor with regard to the transfer of 
the Apprentice-Training Service from the Labor Department to the War Man- 
power Commissicn, inserted a clause in the Executive Order effecting the 
transfer which provided that the organizational entity of the service was to be 
preserved. This means that the Division will maintain its established prac- 
tices and standards. 

With the growing appreciation on the part of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion of the significance of gaining and maintaining the confidence and support 
of Labor in the handling of the great and complicated manpower problem, we 
are confident that Chairman Paul V. McNutt and his principal executives will 
act to strengthen rather than weaken this agency which has so successfully 
earned the support and respect of all branches of organized labor. 

Turning now to the field of operations it is worthy of note that the Appren- 
tice-Training Service did not give up its efforts to assure the nation an ade- 
quate supply of all-round skilled workers in spite of what appeared to be in- 
surmountable obstacles. This is true despite the fact that the activities of 
the service necessarily were broadened to provide assistance in the over-all 
industrial training problem. The growing demands of the armed forces for 
young physically fit men made it apparent that practically all of the group 
from whom apprentices are normally drawn as well as apprentices in training 
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would be required for military service. The problem was presented to the 
Federal Committee on Apprenticeship for consideration. After weighing all 
of the aspects of the problem the committee concluded: (1) The nation could 
no better afford to take a chance on a short war by failing to train all-round 
skilled workers than it could neglect to train doctors, dentists, nurses and 
chemists. (2) That the apprenticeship question should be considered as two 
parts; one where all-round skilled workers are imperatively needed for war 
production or maintenance and repair work; and the other, where the nature 
of the work is such that other forms of training would prepare workers for 
the kind of work to be performed. 

Summarized the recommendations agreed upon and which are proving sound 
in practice follow: 

1. Establish apprenticeship programs on the basis of regular peace- 
time standards, but including such wartime standards as necessary to 
develop the trained workers essential to the conduct of the war. 

2. Amend existing apprenticeship programs to provide for the train- 
ing of apprentices as rapidly as they can acquire reasonable proficiency 
in each trade process. 7 

8. Improve job supervision and job and related classroom instruction 
so that the period of learning time may be shortened. Advancements 
should be measured by objective tests established or given by joint 
apprenticeship committees. 

4. Where it is imperative in the interests of war production to secure 
all-round skilled workers in the minimum of time, apprentices should be 
selected from groups least vulnerable to military service. Preferred 
groups in this category include married men from 20 to 30 years of 
age with one or more children; men classified as ineligible for military 
service for physical reasons; military personnel released from active 
service; and, for some trades, women. 


Full details regarding the application of these recommendations cannot be 
given because of shortage of space, but it is especially worthy of note that 
both Labor and management are showing great interest in providing appren- 
ticeship opportunities for men released from the military forces. Within the 
federal committee’s report there were special recommendations regarding the 
employment and training of 16-year old apprentices. While this program 
is taking hold in some areas it is recommended that all agencies concerned 
with youth get solidly behind this program and make it work. It is essential 
that in a global war of such tremendous proportions that we be realistic. If 
management and Labor can provide systematic on-the-job training through 
apprenticeship combined with sufficient school work to assure completion of 
high school, that approach appears much sounder than any program which 
provides little advantage to the youth other than completion of high school 
and an opportunity to earn money. In this connection it would seem fortunate 
if all groups interested in youth whether public or private could well support 
that part of the report of the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship which 
reads: 


Youth of 16 and 17 years of age need the training and discipline which 
comes with learning a trade. . . . Under present conditions the nation 
cannot afford to allow this generation of young men to spend all of its 
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time in schools or in dead-end jobs or idleness, waiting for its time to 
enter the military forces. We need now the goods they can produce. We 
need the skills they can acquire. We will need those skills if they are 
called to military service, but most of all we will need the sound citizens 
they will be upon restoration of peace. 

Even in the midst of the hardest, most merciless and probably the 
longest war in which this nation has ever been engaged, the committee 
is convinced that to fail to train the nation’s youth is to court eventual 
disaster. 

Vocational Education. The Vocational Division of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation has, since July, 1940, been engaged in training war production workers. 

The two federally-financed programs through which the nation’s vocational 
schools have made a major contribution to the war, are Vocational Training 
for War Production Workers, and Vocational Training for Rural War Pro- 
duction Workers. These programs are conducted as a cooperative enterprise 
in which the federal, state, and local educational authorities participate. The 
U. S. Office of Education sets broad training policy in line with the national 
manpower program. The state boards for vocational education administer 
details of training programs within their respective states according to the 
regulations of the U. S. Office of Education, and cooperate actively with the 
U. S. Employment Service. Representative state advisory committees, com- 
posed of equal representation of management and Labor, are required by the 
regulations of the U. S. Office of Education. They counsel and advise with the 
state boards concerning the training programs. Local boards of education 
set up classes, hire instructors, adapt training to specific requirements, and co- 
operate actively with local offices of the U. S. Employment Service. The 
establishment and operation of training programs in the local communities is, 
with the assistance of local representative advisory committees, composed of 
equal representation of management and Labor, as required by federal regu- 
lations, with either special committees or consultants from the crafts involved 
participating. 

The objective of vocational training for war production workers is the 
immediate employability of the trainee for a specific job in a specific industry. 
Many of those trained are new to industrial employment, being drawn from 
such occupations as homemaking, retail selling, and service occupations. Other 
trainees are workers who have been employed in mechanical pursuits, in 
civilian production and are now being given “conversion training” for jobs in 
war industry. In addition to providing preemployment training to this group 
another large group of workers already employed in skilled and essential jobs 
are attending supplementary classes for the purpose of receiving instruction 
designed to increase their knowledge of pertinent technical subjects as well 
as manipulative skills in certain phases of their trades. 

Reports to the U. S. Office of Education for the program of vocational 
training for war production workers show a cumulative total enrollment 
of 2,375,516 from July 1, 1940, to June 30, 1943, for preemployment training 
and 2,730,484 for supplementary instruction during the same period. 

Women trainees have formed a constantly increasing proportion of en- 
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rollees in the war production training program as the ranks of male workers 
have been depleted by requirements of the armed forces. 

The training courses included are for the various skilled trades and semi-. 
skilled occupations required in such industries as aircraft manufacture and 
maintenance, automotive, electrical, machine tool, shipbuilding, and ordnance. 

Many civilians recruited by the U. S. Civil Service Commission for work in 
army and navy arsenals, ordnance plants, navy yards, and air depots received 
their training through the vocational schools as a part of their jobs. 

The U. S. Office of Education with the advice and counsel of the American 
Federation of Labor evolved definite policies concerning production work by 
trainees enrolled in schools for vocational training of war production work- 
ers. These policies require that all plans for production work for private con- 
tractors be made by a consultative committee composed of representatives of 
management and Labor. These policies include, in addition, other conditions 
and safeguards. 

The rural war production training program is confined to the rural areas 
and includes such courses as commodity production, farm machinery main- 
tenance, food for farm families, and specific preemployment training. 

The Home Economics Education Service of the U. S. Office of Education, 
through its regular vocational program, contributes to the war effort through 
providing for women members of families instruction in conservation of foods, 
meal planning and preparation, standards of good nutrition, repairing and 
conserving clothing, furniture, and household implements, child care, home 
nursing, and first aid. : 

The contribution of the vocational schools to the war effort during the 
three-year period July 1, 1940-June 30,.1943, has been 6,114,000 trainees. Of 
this total 5,106,000 were in the program of vocational training for war pro- 
duction workers; 1,008,000 were in the rural war production training pro- 
gram. During the one-year period 1941-42 an additional 2,629,000 trainees 
were in the regular vocational school program—all-day, part-time, and eve- 
ning classes. This makes a total contribution of 8,743,000 trainees. 

State federations, central bodies, and local unions are urged to cooperate 
with the state and local school authorities and to serve actively on repre- 
sentative advisory committees. Only through such efforts and cooperation can 
vocational education be made to function effectively and efficiently and Labor’s 
interests be safeguarded. 

Education and New World Organization. Just as the International Labor 
Organization was made an agency of the League of Nations potent for lifting 
the status of Labor throughout the world, the proposal is now maturing to in- 
clude a Department of Education in addition to that of health under what- 
ever agency may replace the League of Nations. We believe that Labor 
should favor such a proposal. 

However, this agency should perform research and clearance functions and 
should not be used for any plan to impose cultures or ideologies upon nations 
or regimes. In such an agency Labor should emphasize that education is more 
than formal schooling and that ways should be developed to assist adults in 
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making the experiences of life educational of mind and spirit. Culture is not 
limited to study of the humanities, but is the experience of a people in their 
work, their group activities, including politics, their creative enterprises, their 
recreation and play. Labor could well insist in a world educational agency 
that the cultural autonomy of nations should be not only safeguarded and 
developed but enriched by opportunities to share the knowledge and experi- 
ences of other nations. Culture achieved through the educational experiences 
of life is a process of integration. As L. P. Jacks has so well stated: 

It is only as a laborer that man is either capable of education or 
worthy of it. The men of science, the artists, the poets, the philosophers, 
the heroes, the saints, the captains of industry, and the captains of sal- 
vation—what are they in last analysis but highly educated laborers, found 
most frequently in communities where culture and laborer are working 
together in alliance, least frequently where they have drifted apart, as 
alas, they are drifting in these days? The great task of our times, once 
more, is to reunite these separated elements. 

Harvard Trade Union Fellowship Plan. A group of 13 trade union mem- 
bers constituted the initial group under the Harvard Pian to help unions give 
their members technical training. Ten of these were selected and sent by 
their unions. Three were granted fellowships by the university with the 
approval of their unions. Eleven were from American Federation of Labor 
organizations. All had had responsible positions in their unions, 

All members of the group tock a basic course and elected special courses in 
which the individual might have a particular interest. The three basic courses 
were (1) economic analysis; (2) trade union problems and policy; (3) human 
problems of administration. Each of these three courses ran throughout the 
year from September to May. 

In addition there was a weekly seminar and weekly meeting, to which out- 
standing trade unionists and industrialists were invited to discuss current 
issues and basic policies. 

The project has started successfully and deserves the hearty cooperation of 
International and national unions as well as the counsel of union executives. 


WORKERS EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA 


At the end of April of this year, the Executive Committee of the Workers 
Education Bureau accepted the resignation of Spencer Miller, Jr., as Director, 
which had been necessitated by the pressure of his wartime duties as State 
Highway Commissioner of New Jersey. However, as a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee he will continue to participate actively in the work of the 
Bureau. 

John D. Connors, his successor, is National Vice-President of the American 
Federation of Teachers, former Vice-President of the Massachusetts State 
Federation of Labor and former Secretary of the New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
Central Labor Union. During the past three years, he has been employed by 
the American Federation of Labor as a full-time general organizer. 

Activities this year are summarized below: 


1. Labor Institutes and Conferences. The program of labor institutes 
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sponsored jointly by the Workers Education Bureau and state federations of 
labor in cooperation with state universities or local educational institutions 
has been continued. The emphasis has been mainly on Labor’s role during 
the war and in the making of the peace. Among these institutes were the 
following: 

Minnesota. A labor institute was held at the University of Minnesota at 
Minneapolis, November 7-8, under the auspices of the state federation of labor, 
the St. Paul Trades and Labor Assembly, the Minneapolis Central Labor 
Union and the University of Minnesota Local No. 444 of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers. One hundred and twenty-five delegates participated in the 
institute, the keynote of which was “Labor’s Stake in This War Crisis.” 

Iowa. The second Sioux City labor institute was held February 27-28, 
sponsored by the Sioux City Trades and Labor Assembly, with the cooperation 
of the state federation of labor and Morningside College. The four sessions 
considered “The World at War,” “The War at Home,” “Social Security in the 
Post-War,” and “Peace and Reconstruction.” 

New Jersey. The thirteenth annual Rutgers Institute of labor was held 
June 7-9 in Newark this year, because the army has taken over the facilities 
of the Rutgers campus at New Brunswick. This pioneer labor institute at its 
eight: sessions considered the general topic of “Labor in the War and After.” 
A high light of this year’s institute was the state-wide radio broadcast of a 
recording of the Beveridge Plan made especially for the institute by Sir 
William Beveridge. This broadcast was wired to the closing session, the 
gala dinner, which was attended by 260 persons. 


Nebraska. The state federation of labor and the University of Nebraska 
sponsored jointly the fourth annual labor institute on the University 
Campus at Lincoln on June 19-20. The general theme of the institute was 
“Labor in the War and Post-War World,” and 175 delegates took part in the 
various sessions, 


Massachusetts. The fourth annual institute of labor under the auspices 
of the state federation of labor was held at Campion Hall, North Andover, 
June 25-27. The 200 delegates discussed for two days the general topic, “Labor 
in the War and the Post-War Period.” 


We had the privilege of having the three delegates from the Workers’ Edu- 
cational Association of Great Britain participate in the programs of the 
Nebraska and Massachusetts institutes. 

2. State Federations of Labor. Two periods were set aside on the after- 
noons of August 25 and 26 at the annual convention of the Ohio State Federa- 
tion of Labor at Columbus for educational addresses, that on the 25th by 
Spencer Miller, Jr., on “What Are We Fighting For?” and on the 26th by 
Andrew J. Biemiller, of the WPB, and Colonel A. Robert Ginsburgh, of the War 
Department. 

On September 15, the Nebraska State Federation of Labor held an edu- 
cational session during the convention at Beatrice, when the discussions con- 
cerned Labor and the war crisis. 
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The Minnesota State Federation of Labor held its annual educational forum 
during its convention at Winona on the afternoon of September 21. John D. 
Connors represented the Bureau. Labor’s responsibilities in the war were dis- 
cussed before a group of over 500 delegates. 

On September 23, the Indiana State Federation of Labor held its educa- 
tional program during its annual convention at South Bend, with a large audi- 
ence present to discuss Labor’s part in the war. John D. Connors represented 
the Bureau at this session. , 

At the annual conference of representatives of state organizations called by 
the Bureau during the annual convention of the American Federation of Labor 
at Toronto on the evening of October 7, problems of workers education were 
discussed, one of the main topics being the provision of some kind of educa- 
tional service to men of Labor now in the armed forces. A resolution was sub- 
sequently presented to and adopted by the convention, looking toward such 
service. 

8. Publications. During the past year, the Bureau has issued regularly its 
Monthly News Letter. The Bureau has also issued and widely distributed two 
pamphlets within the year, one by Fannia M. Cohn on “Workers Education in 
War and Peace,” and the annual publication, “Labor and Education in 1942,” 
which it issues jointly each year with the American Federation of Labor and 
the American Federation of Teachers. 

4, Exchange Lecturers from Workers’ Educational Association of Great 
Britain. Following a plan drawn up by Dr. R. H. Tawmey, President of the 
Workers’ Educational Association of Great Britain, and the Workers Educa- 
tion Bureau of the United States, during the year, the first delegation of three 
lecturers from the British organization arrived in this country on June 12. 
This consisted of Ernest Green, General Secretary of the W. E. A.; H. Huws 
Jones, and John Parker. They visited labor and workers education groups all 
over the country, speaking at institutes and conferences. From this first 
venture, it is hoped that a continuing exchange of lecturers between the 
American workers education movement and those of other countries will 
develop. 

5. Affiliation and Support of the Bureau. During the year, which has been 
made difficult both by the war situation and the changes in the direction of 
the Bureau, the affiliations have kept up very well. 

The Bureau must depend entirely upon the moral and financial support of 
the trade unions themselves. For this reason, it is important that the basis 
of support of this “educational arm of the Federation” be adequate so that its 
services may reach all unions in active affiliation with the Federation. 


THE A. F. OF L. AND WAR SERVICE 


More than a million members of our unions are in the armed services and 
union representatives throughout the length and breath of the territories 
served by our flag are cooperating in production and by serving on local war 
boards. We take sacrifice and changes as a matter of course and interpose 
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objections only when principles are at stake. At the national level we can 
report some progress in acceptance of the principle of Labor cooperation 
through representatives of their own choosing as on the Combined War Labor 
Board, National War Labor Board, the Office of Price Administration, the 
War Production Board and the War Manpower Commission. In the WLB labor 
representatives are an integral part of the Board. In the OPA, our labor 
representatives are able to make proposals and express dissent and seem to be 
gaining influence as the agency is now seeking more labor representatives 
at the local level; in the WMC, there is labor representation at every level but 
the War Manpower Administrator has not definitely accepted the national 
management-labor committee as a policy committee, or made effective regula- 
tions that regional and area management-labor committees must be consulted in 
advance of initiating projects. In the WPB, the Federation is represented on 
the management-labor council at the top level and at last has a representative 
at the top administrative level, Joseph Keenan, Vice-Chairman in charge of 
the Office of Labor Production. As Labor representation is provided in the 
industry divisions, we shall be able to contribute in proportion. Labor, of 
course, constitutes the combined War Labor Board which has opportunity to 
advise the President. We have a group of union representatives cooperating 
with the Treasury Department on war bonds and savings. 


COMBINED LABOR WAR BOARD 


The Combined Labor War Board, which was referred to in the report of 
the Executive Council to the Toronto Convention one year ago, has functioned 
during the period which has intervened since the report was made to that 
convention. The Board is composed of President William Green, Secretary- 
Treasurer George Meany, and Vice-President Daniel J. Tobin, representing the 
American Federation of Labor; Philip Murray, R. J. Thomas and Julius Emspak, 
representing the C.I.O. Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, Regional Director, War Man- 
power Commission, of New York, has attended all meetings of the Combined 
Labor War Board. 

Eight meetings of the Combined Labor War Board were held during the 
past year. Government labor policies and the functioning processes of govern- 
mental agencies which deal with subjects of interest to Labor and which affect 
its economic status, were considered and discussed at these meetings. 

Recommendations regarding Labor’s point of view upon anti-Labor legisla- 
tion, control of food prices by the government, policies pursued by the Director 
of Stabilization and the Economic Stabilization Board, the Chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission, the Chairman of the War Mobilization Board, and 
decisions made and policies pursued by the War Labor Board, were presented 
by members of the Combined Labor War Board to the President at these con- 
ferences which were held and at meetings which took place. 


These meetings have afforded Labor an opportunity to present its views in 
order to bring about a better understanding on the part of government of the 
attitude of Labor toward the constantly changing economic conditions which 
have taken place during the war period. 
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NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD 


The National War Labor Board was originally established on January 12, 
1942, to settle all disputes which threatened to interfere with the prosecution 
of the war. Since that time, the Board has settled approximately 400 disputes 
involving nearly a million workers represented by American Federation of 
Labor unions. 

By Act of Congress of October 2, 1942, the Board was given the added 
responsibility of passing on requests for adjustments of all wages and of 
most salaries under $5,000. Control of other salary adjustments is under the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

The increased work of the Board under Act of Congress of October 2, 
1942, is indicated by the fact that in 17 months of operation to settle disputes, 
the Board received less than 4,000 cases, while in eight months of wage stabili- 
zation some 52,500 applications for wage and salary adjustments have been 
received. 


To handle this tremendous load, the National War Labor Board set up 
regional! boards, with power to rule on voluntary wage adjustments. Respond- 
ing to the recommendations of the American Federation of Labor repre- 
sentatives, the Board at a later date gave these regional boards authority to 
make final decisions on dispute cases, subject to certain powers of review by 
and appeal to the National War Labor Board. These 12 boards, with head- 
quarters in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Kansas City, Dallas, Denver, San Francisco, Detroit, and Seattle, are com- 
posed, like the National War Labor Board, of equal numbers of labor, public, 
and industry representatives. 

On October 2, 1942, when Congress passed an Act designed to aid in con- 
trolling inflation and directing the President to stabilize wages, the American 
Federation of Labor promised to support the wage stabilization program as 
part of the over-all effort to hold down the cost of living. American Federation 
of Labor members of the Board have carried out their commitment to support 
wage stabilization, while at the same time they have dissented vigorously on 
a number of specific cases. 

The Board’s wage powers were outlined in the Executive Order of October 
3, 1942, and were further interpreted in a wage policy announced on Novem- 
ber 6, 1942. The Board acted under this policy until April 8, 1943, when the 
President issued his “hold-the line” Executive Order, which drastically cur- 
tailed the power of the Board to approve wage adjustments. American Fed- 
eration of Labor members protested this restriction and the Board unanimously 
requested that the power of the Board be restored. On May 12, 1943, the 
Director of Economic Stabilization issued a clarification of the order, which 
returned to the Board some of the authority it had before April 8, 1948. At 
the present time the wage policy of the Board is briefly as follows: 

Little Steel Formula. The Board continues to approve general wage in- 
creases up to the level of 15 per cent over straight-time rates prevailing on 
January 1, 1941. In March, 1943, the American Federation of Labor members 
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filed a petition requesting the Board to increase the 15 per cent formula to a 
new realistic figure based upon the actual cost of living to the wage earner. 

The Board voted 8 to 4 against the request of the American Federation of 
Labor members, with the labor members dissenting. However, the Board 
agreed unanimously to proceed with the development of a wage policy which 
would recognize the existence of inequalities, substandard wages, and the need 
to aid in the more effective prosecution of the war. 

The Board unanimously agreed that rising food prices jeopardized the 
continued operation of the “Little Steel Formula” and joined unanimously in a 
statement supporting subsidies and other measures to hold down prices. In 
June, 1948, the American Federation of Labor requested President Roosevelt 
to provide subsidies in order to roll back food prices and other cost-of-living 
items to May 1942 levels. 

Wage Inequities Within Industries. These inequities are measured by the 
“sound and tested: going rates” in the industry in the areas. The sound and 
tested rates are set by the tripartite regional boards for each job classification 
in each industry in the region. Wages may be raised to the minimum of these 
“sound and tested rates,” regardless of the “Little Steel Formula.” 

Wage Inequities Within Plants. The Board has recognized that these in- 
equities may be destructive of good employer-labor relationships and produc- 
tion and has the authority to correct them within the general level of wages 
without reference to the “Little Steel Formula.” 

Substandard Wages. Wherever it is necessary to correct substandard 
wages the Board has the authority to grant increases without regard to the 
“Little Steel Formula.” Employers have been authorized to grant increases 
up to 40 cents per hour without Board approval and regional boards may ap- 
prove increases above that figure to the extent they find necessary to correct 
substandard wages. 

Effective Prosecution of the War. The Board has authority, “in rare and 
unusual cases where critical war production cannot otherwise be obtained,” to 
grant increases, not authorized under the other four general categories. Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor members have consistently urged that fuller use 
be made of this authority and the Board is now using it to correct obsolete 
wage structures which interfere with the effective prosecution of the war. 

One of the most important issues coming before the Board is that of union 
security, and maintenance of membership is frequently ordered. The standard 
form of maintenance provides that employees, who are members of the unions 
after a stipulated date, or who later choose to become members, shall remain 
in good standing for the duration of the contract as a condition of employment. 
A recent study of the effect of membership maintenance after several months 
of operation showed that in most cases the union increased its membership 
after the maintenance provision went into effect. 

When a contract arrived at through collective bargaining provides for a 
union or closed shop, the Board orders that the union or closed shop be main- 
tained for the duration of the war. This action has been taken in order to 
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prevent an employer from taking advantage of the war and of Labor’s no- 
strike pledge to change the status of the union. 

The Board has emphasized during the past year the need for the establish- 
ment of step-by-step grievance procedure, with a provision for final determi- 
nation of grievances by an arbitrator or an umpire. This action has been taken 
in the hope that the use of such procedures will speed the settlement of disputes 
within the plant and prevent the necessity of taking many grievances to the 
Board. | : 

During the past year the Board has established the policy of equal pay for 
women who do work of the same quality and quantity as that performed by 
men and authorized employers to equalize the rate of women workers with 
those of men without prior Board approval. 

American Federation of Labor members of the National War Labor Board 
are George Meany, Secretary-Treasurer, and Matthew Woll, Vice-President. 
The alternates serving with Secretary Meany and Vice-President Woll are 
Robert J. Watt, International Representative of the .American Federation 
of Labor, and Martin P. Durkin, Secretary-Treasurer of the United Associa- 
tion of Plumbers and Steamfitters. 

In important industries, the Board has set up commissions which make 
recommendations to the Board on cases involving the industry. 


WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 


Management-Labor Council. The Management-Labor Council of the War 
Production Board was established in March and held its first meeting on 
April 2, 1943. 

Formation of this advisory group representing labor and business organiza- 
tions marked a step forward in the development of sound relations between 
government and industry. The example is to be recommended to the many 
thousands of plant managements which have, for one reason or another, failed 
to establish labor-management committees to promote the war production 
drive. 

Appointed to the Council were the Presidents of the American Federation 
of Labor, Congress of Industrial Organizations, the United States Chamber of 
Commerce and the National Manufacturers’ Association, and in addition, these 
members were asked to name associates to serve with them at the meetings. 

Meetings have been held at the call of the chairman and have been partici- 
pated in by the named representatives of the four organizations, together with 
Mr. Nelson, Executive Vice-Chairman Charles E. Wilson and the Vice-Chair- 
man of the WPB. The meetings have been informal and entirely advisory or 
consultative in character. 

The Council likewise proved an effective instrument in accomplishing the 
long reiterated demand of Labor for participation in the administration of 
the war effort. During the preliminary discussions with WPB officials, Labor’s 
insistence upon the establishment of two vice-chairmen in the WPB was made 
clear. At the same time a suggested outline of the ways in which the two 
vice-chairmen could each fulfill important and necessary functions in the 
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organization was presented. These suggestions met with favor with the gov- 
ernment officials. 


The two vice-chairmen participate in the meetings of the Management- 
Labor Council along with the vice-chairmen from industry, and because of the 
nature of their activities, they are called upon to carry out the policies sug- 
gested or agreed upon by the Council. 


The Council also has given extensive consideration to analyzing the 
character of labor-management committee activities in the war production 
drive. The American Federation of Labor representatives submitted a brief 
outline of suggestions in this connection which were unanimously adopted by 
the Council and embodied in letters to be issued by the four organizations to 
their membership. 


The statement of the President of the American Federation of Labor pointed 
out that while some managements resent any collaboration which seems to indi- 
cate a sharing of the prerogatives of management, and while some unions 
take an over-optimistic view of the opportunities provided by such committees, 
the main handicap seems to arise out of lack of understanding as to the char- 
acter of joint production committees and out of failure to provide the infor- 
mational material and competent advice which such committees need. His 
statement declared: 


First, we need to decide how and why labor-management committees 
can be helpful. To operate effectively requires giving them some real 
substance on which to exist. Presumably management is already ren- 
dering its maximum supervisory function and exercising its maximum 
resourcefulness. Channels from government to management are fairly 
clear and not diffieult to maintain. 

Any net gain to the war effort from labor-management committees 
can be expected only from tapping the ingenuity, practical experience, 
individual sense of responsibility, and collective self-discipline of workers 
in the plant. Much could be gained by creating an opportunity for 
greater information about and participation in the war job in which the 
workers are engaged. 

Labor-management committees are neither revolutionary nor radical. 
They simply bridge the gap between management and the worker which 
has been created by the size and complexity of modern industry. In 
trades where the shops are small, the employer talks directly to his 
employees and hears their ideas and their complaints. It is a human 
characteristic for anyone to seek ways to do his job better and faster 
if he gets suitable recognition for his part. 

The way to get more committees into existence is to use the channels 
of organized labor and organized business to carry the message of a 
practical labor-management council urging the establishment of such 
committees for specific purposes. 

Care should be taken not to confuse the labor-management commit- 
tee with the duly established collective bargaining procedure unless the 
basic agreement calls for such action. Questions involving compensa- 
tion, hours of work, etc., should be kept in the field of collective bar- 
gaining. 


Specific programs were recommended. At the top of the list was a health 
and safety program. It was pointed out that if such committees could cut down 
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the accident and illness rate, they would justify all the time and effort spent 
on such committees even if no other gains were achieved. 

The importance of committee action to reduce other manpower problems 
was also pointed out and it was suggested that transportation, housing, ration 
board services, shopping facilities, check cashing and similar matters should 
be handled by such committees. 

Over-emphasis upon inventions was criticized in the present conduct of the 
war production drive because of the limited number of persons who can be 
expected to compete successfully for national honors. A recommendation was 
made that labor-management committees concentrate their efforts upon secur- 
ing suggestions from production workers rather than to operate as a review 
board for ideas from inventors, engineers, superintendents and foremen. Con- 
servation, salvage campaigns, car pooling and training were other activities 
recommended in the statement. 

Office of Labor Production—Functions and Organization. After numerous 
complaints and petitions, the chairman of the War Production Board was 
finally prevailed upon to reorganize the Labor Production Division so as to 
give Labor responsibility and voice. On June 21, the Office of Labor Produc- 
tion was established in the War Production Board replacing the former Labor 
Production Division, headed by Joseph Keenan with the title Vice-Chairman, 
War Production Board. The objective of the Office of Labor Production is to 
maximize worker productivity in war and essential civilian industries. For 
the achievement of this objective the Office of Labor Production has grouped 
its functional responsibilities into four primary operating units: 


1. The Industrial Relations Division. 

2. The Plant Productivity Division. 

8. The Plant and Community Facilities Service. 
4. The Shipbuilding Stabilization Division. 

In addition to these divisions, the Vice-Chairman for Labor Production is 
assisted by a number of special offices established to perform selected func- 
tions with which the Office of Labor Production is also concerned, as for ex- 
ample, problems involved in the employment of women in war industries. 

For administrative purposes, the Building and Construction Trades Board of 
Review is attached to the Office of Labor Production. The Board interprets 
the Building Stabilization Agreement between the Building .Trades Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of Labor and certain government contracting 
agencies designed to procure continuity and speed in building and construction 
operations required for war purposes. The eighth paragraph of that agree- 
ment provides for a Board of Review to be constituted by a representative of 
the government agencies, a representative of the Building and Construction 
Trades Department and a representative of the War Production Board. It 
also provides that it shall be the function of this Board to interpret the pro- 
visions of the agreement, to adjust disputes arising thereunder and the findings 
of the Board shall be binding on the parties to the agreement. 

As of August 1, the Office of Labor Production had 158 persons in its 
Washington offices and 95 people in the regional offices of the War Production 
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Board. The Office of Labor Production is represented in the 12 regional offices 
of the War Production Board throughout the country by regional labor repre- 
sentatives who have been selected on the basis of their affiliation with organ- 
ized labor and their understanding of, and experience with, labor problems. 

It is the purpose of these labor representatives in the field to assist the 
Vice-Chairman for Labor Production in securing Labor’s participation and 
cooperation in the war production program and to render all possible assistance 
to organized labor in its efforts to maximize its own contribution to the war 
effort on the production front. In order to achieve these aims, the labor rep- 
resentatives maintain personal contacts with representatives of organized labor 
throughout the country. They cooperate with unions and managements of war 
plants in securing the establishment of effective labor-management production 
committees, and the improvement of their operations, assist in the elimination 
of labor relations difficulties which threaten to interfere with war production, 
advise with unions and managements on methods of eliminating production 
bottlenecks, and assist in the execution of the various programs developed by 
the Office of Labor Production designed to overcome obstacles to the realization 
of Labor’s productive potential. 

In all of its activities the Office of Labor Production attempts to secure 
the viewpoint and participation of organized labor. This is done either through 
labor advisory committees, through contact with local or international unions, 
through the labor press, through the field staff of the Office of Labor Produc- 
tion and through the Industrial Relations Division. 

The program of the Office of Labor Production includes a wide variety of 
activities, all of which are of direct concern to Labor. These activities are 
related to both war and essential civilian industries. The following description 
of the functions of the primary operating units of the Office of Labor Produc- 
tion indicate the specific tasks which are being performed in furtherance of the 
objective of maximizing worker productivity. 


The Industrial Relations Division 


The Industrial Relations Division is charged with the responsibility of 
maximizing war production through the improvement of relationships between 
Labor and management. By continuous and intimate contact with production 
problems and the impact of labor relations background upon them, the Divi- 
sion endeavors to insure that production is uninterrupted and that Labor’s 
maximum capacities are utilized. 

The Division makes sure that the Washington and field staffs of the Office 
of Labor Production are available at the request of union, management, or 
government representatives (including the U. S. Conciliation Service) to assist 
in the adjustment of disputes which affect or threaten to affect production. 

A substantial part of the Division’s work has to do with labor relations 
problems growing out of the establishment or operation of labor-management 
war production drive committees. In this work there is close cooperation at 
both the Washington and field levels between the staffs of the Labor Produc- 
tion Office, and the War Production Drive headquarters. 
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The Division is frequently of service to Labor and management in helping 
them to adjust disputes over technical production problems. Some of: these 
grow out of labor-management war production drive committees but in many 
others there are no such formal committees. Frequently the nature of the 
problem is such that War Production Board technical assistance and authority 
is necessary to produce a settlement. 

With the assistance on occasion of special investigations by the field staff, 
the Division makes recommendations with regard to the appropriateness, inso- 
far as labor relations are concerned, of the Army-Navy “E” award for concerns 
which have been nominated by the armed services or the War Production 
Board. 


The Plant Productivity Division 


The Plant Productivity Division serves as the representative of the Office 
of Labor Production in the industry divisions of the War Production Board. 
As such, its function is to carry out the policies of the Office of Labor Pro- 
duction in the industry divisions; and to bring from the industry divisions to 
the Office of Labor Production labor and manpower problems which require 
attention and solution by the various sections of the Office of Labor Production, 
by other parts of the WPB, or other agencies. 

These functions are carried out by working closely with the labor assistant 
who has been selected directly from Labor as the official responsible for labor 
and manpower problems within each industry division and through labor 
consultants assigned to special functions. 

It is the responsibility of the labor consultants, acting under the policy of 
the Office of Labor Production, to see that the viewpoint and contribution of 
Labor is given full weight in the decisions made by the industry divisions. 

Thus, in the determination of the kind and character of limitation, con- 
servation or allocation orders of scarce materials, the labor consultants, co- 
operating with labor assistants, study these proposed orders from the stand- 
point of their effect on Labor’s contribution to the war effort. A recommenda- 
tion is made to the industry division directors or through the representative 
of the Office of Labor Production on the order, clearance committee. 

This necessarily involves taking into account not only the saving in ma- 
terial, but also the possible loss from the dislocation of labor, effect on security 
rights and many other factors. 

As an example, in the recent Stove Order which would eliminate a concen- 
tration program in that industry, the Plant Productivity Division worked 
closely with the unions to try to assure the protection of small companies, 
especially those in loose labor areas in the operation of the order. 

Through its contacts with the Smaller War Plants Corporation, the labor 
consultants are able to call attention in production programs to situations 
where sub-contracting or a wider spread of prime contracts might be feasible 
and thus utilize all available labor in the smaller shops. The Plant Productivity 
Division deals here with the labor representatives of the smaller war plants 
chosen from the ranks of Labor. 
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By its consultants assigned to the civilian goods industries and through 
cooperation with the labor representative in the Office of Civilian Require- 
ments, the Plant Productivity Division enters the problem of production of 
civilian goods and service with the object of insuring a program of meeting 
essential civilian needs consistent with the requirements of the war program. 

The labor consultants also act on appeals on the operation of limitation or 
conservation orders sent in by employers or unions. By knowledge of the labor 
problem involved as well as the general production situation, the consultants 
are able to render a balanced judgment both to the industry divisions and to 
the lahor representative on the Appeals Board of the WPB on whether the 
appeals should be granted. 

The second major activity of the Division is in helping the Office of Labor 
Production to carry out its authority to maximize labor production, insofar as 
it affects the work of the industry divisions. 

The labor consultants, working directly in the Industry Division, or work- 
ing in cooperation with the labor assistants, study the important war produc- 
tion programs and draw up reports and recommendations on where and how 

- labor production can be increased. This may involve recommendations for the 
expediting of wage cases before the War Labor Board, the prompt settlement 
of potential industrial relations disputes, increased recruitment, the reduction 
of turnover or absenteeism, the improvement of working conditions, the change 
of hours of labor or shift arrangements, improvement of training or up-grading 
of workers, the solution of problems of housing, transportation, etc. 

The investigation of these problems which affect labor production is carried 
on in Washington through examination of the situation by actual plant investi- 


gation or by utilizing the field staff of the Office of Labor Production to make 
investigations. 





In either case, the viewpoint of the unions affected is secured so that they 
can make their full contribution to whatever recommendations are proposed. 
The labor consultants then work with the various divisions of the Office of 

| Labor Production, the WPB, or other agencies concerned with labor problems, 
to attempt to secure action necessary to solve those problems which are hinder- 
ing maximum production. 

To a certain extent in the past because of inadequate staff, the consult- 
ants were forced to operate on the basis of complaints of falling production 
or inadequate production after some of the delay in production had already 
occurred. Now, however, the Plant- Productivity Division is engaged in a 
series of projects in which a number of the most critical war programs will be 
attached and a determination made of the labor necessary to secure full pro- 
duction; employment schedules will be drawn up for the key plants of each 
industry and referred to the Office of Manpower Requirements and then to the 
War Manpower Commission with the request that the labor necessary to meet 
the production schedules be provided and protected. Projects are now under 
way for the radio receiving-tube industry, the steel valve industry, the power 
boiler industry, several of the important chemical industries necessary to the 
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high-octane gasoline program, and others. It is contemplated that these 
projects will be extended, as experience is gained. 

It is confidently anticipated that this kind of operation will make it pos- 
sible for organized labor to play a much closer and larger role than heretofore. 
Too often, the participation of Labor has taken place only in a very general 
way, and in some cases after a plan was already well-formulated. This new 
approach is designed to make it possible to have Labor “in the picture” from 
the beginning to the end, and to work directly with the representatives of 
Labor who are actually part of the industry affected. 


The Plant and Community Facilities Service 


Because of their direct effect upon employee productivity, a responsibility 
for all aspects of labor production must include a concern for the provision 
of those services and facilities required at the plant and community levels to 
meet the needs of war workers. The Plant and Community Facilities Service 
is responsible for insuring that essential community facilities are made avail- 
able to war workers, such as housing, transportation, services, community 
sanitation, and essential trade services. It is also interested in seeing 
that proper plant working conditions are provided for war workers, including 
health and safety precautions, cafeteria, medical care, and plant facilities for 
women war workers. The toll of war production taken by the absence of 
these facilities is well known. The instability of the labor force is accentuated 
by bad housing and poor community services. With regard to food, there is a 
need for establishing differential food rationing for workers in heavy industries 
and special rationing procedures for workers in industries not located in es- 
tablished communities. In addition, due to the use of new and substitute ma- 
terials, the war has increased occupational hazards encountered in industry. 

The Plant and Community Facilities Service will utilize organizational and 
remedial services already available. It will act in an intergovernmental co- 
ordinating role, making contacts with Labor and management through the 
field staff of the Office of Labor Production. Through its central position in 
the War Production Board, it is in a position to integrate plant and community 
facilities programs and remedial action with war production necessity as indi- 
cated by the industry divisions. It will also provide a channel through which 
industrial hygiene and community facilities problems of labor organizations, 
labor-management committees in war industry plants, and war workers might 
be directed to appropriate government agencies for action. It is through this 
division that the Office of Labor Production will arrange for the cooperation 
of local labor representatives with federal and state agencies to develop and 
execute remedial programs in designated critical war industry areas. 


The Shipbuilding Stabilization Division 


The Division of Shipbuilding Stabilization is the administrative office of the 
Shipbuilding Stabilization Committee of the War Production Board. The Di- 
vision is responsible for carrying out the administrative responsibilities of this 
committee and implementing its policies and decisions. From the beginning, 
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the committee has been a tripartite agency including members from the Navy 
Department, U. S. Maritime Commission, the War Department and the War 
Production Board, representing the government; six members nominated by 
the Metal Trades Department of the American Federation of Labor, and six 
appointed on nomination of the Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations representing 
Labor; and management, by 12 members, selected to represent as many as 
possible of the shipbuilding interests on all coasts. 


In the spring and summer of 1941 the committee conducted conferences of 
representatives of government, shipbuilding management and organized labor 
in each of the four zones. As a result of these conferences four separate 
stabilization agreements, officially known as the Zone Standards of the Atlantic 
Coast, Pacific Coast, Gulf Coast and Great Lakes, were established. These 
Zone Standards are in the form of tripartite agreements entered into between 
(1) the Office of Production Management (predecessor to War Production 
Board), the Navy Department, the U. S. Maritime Commission and the War 
Department on behalf of the Federal Government, (2) various shipbuilding 
companies and (3) representatives of organized labor in the shipbuilding 
industry. 

The zone standards establish basic wage rates for “standard skilled 
mechanics” in the Gulf and Pacific Coast zones and for “standard first class 
skilled mechanics” in the Atlantic and Great Lakes zones; they further govern 
overtime and premium pay rates, vacation policies and training programs, 
provide against strikes, lockouts or any limitation on production, define pro- 
cedures for the adjustment of disputes and in other ways establish conditions 
designed to obtain maximum output in the shipbuilding industry. These tri- 
partite agreements embrace new ship construction, ship conversion and ship 
repair. The zone standards are incorporated in collective bargaining agree- 
ments wherever they exist in shipyards subject to the zone standards. Where 
no collective bargaining agreements exist, the zone standards are made effective 
unilaterally by shipyard management, subject to the general supervision of the 
Shipbuilding Stabilization Committee. 

The Shipbuilding Stabilization Division investigates 2iy question arising in 
respect to the interpretation, application, coverage and the securing of com- 
pliance with the four zones standard stabilization agreements in the ship- 
building industry. It also gathers information and data to serve as a basis 
for recommending such amendments to the zone standards stabilization 
agreements as may be necessary to facilitate production, promote har- 
monious labor relations, and stabilize wages, hours, and working conditions in 
the shipbuilding industry. Finally, the Division secures and analyzes all 
factual data necessary to aid the Shipbuilding Stabilization Committee in 
determining the necessity for recommending changes to be made in accordance 
with Executive Order 9250, and the subsequent War Labor Board directives, 
in the wage rates established by the National Shipbuilding Conference on 
May 16, 1942, and assists the committee in developing procedures for con- 
ducting annual and special reviews of such wage rates. 
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MANPOWER 


During the period since the 1942 convention at Toronto, the mobilization 
of American manpower for the vigorous prosecution of the war has gone 
forward steadily. On the whole, despite extreme stringencies in some locali- 
ties, the essential manpower needs of the nation have been met. Until the 
late summer of 1943 delays in production could properly be charged to man- 
power shortages only in certain highly skilled trades and for temporary periods 
in individual communities where suddenly increased demands occurred. 

By late summer, however, serious shortages began to appear in such key 
industries as airplanes, shipbuilding, radio equipment, aluminum and copper 
and other non-ferrous mines and mills. Even in these industries, however, some 
question exists as to whether the manpower shortage was a real overall lack 
of workers or a condition due to excessively high turnover among newly 
recruited, unseasoned members of the labor force. 

Unemployment has shrunk to a figure somewhat under one million workers 
out of a labor force of over sixty million. This represents a very small per- 
centage and undoubtedly reflects temporary unemployment of migrant 
workers between jobs, plus a substantial number of sub-marginal workers. 

Manpower Needs in 1943. Manpower requirements for the calendar year 
1943, based on current production and armed force objectives have tightened 
considerably since the earlier forecasts were made but have followed patterns 
predicted at the first of the year. 

The goal of the armed forces is 11,300,000 for January 1, 1944, as against 
7,000,000 on January 1, 1948. Labor requirements for the munitions industries 
are now estimated at 11,300,000 for January, 1944. 

Employment requirements for other non-agricultural industries are esti- 
mated at 30,000,000 for January, 1944. 

The estimates of labor requirements in agriculture set a figure of 8,700,000 
in January, 1944, and a July, 1944, high of 12,000,000. There are 1,000,000 
unemployed which will continue. 

Combined manpower requirements for the armed forces and the civilian 
labor force are now estimated at 65,900,000 for January, 1944. 

Requirements to July, 1944. Government officials estimate that a minimum 
of 3,600,000 persons must be added to the armed forces and munitions indus- 
tries during the one-year period from July, 1943, to July, 1944. This is a 
smaller increase than that of the previous 12-month period or than that 
occurring in the present calendar year. Eight factors should be considered, 
however, in this connection: 


(1) If the net strength of the armed forces is maintained at the indicated 
size, replacements for an unknown amount will be required. In the estimate, 
no allowance has been made for such replacements, which will result in an 
additional drain upon the labor supply. 

(2) The problem of recruitment of additional men and women for the labor 
force is becoming increasingly difficult now that the more readily available per- 
sons have already been absorbed. 

(3) Although labor requirements in the munitions industries are expected 
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to increase less rapidly than hitherto, the labor demands are concentrated in 
labor market areas in which critical shortages already exist. 


(4) The peak requirements for the armed forces and the munitions 
industries in July, 1944, are superimposed upon the seasonal peak require- 
ments of agriculture. 


(5) Both changes in productivity and in average weekly hours have been 
assumed in the estimates of labor requirements. An increase of 10 per cent 
in munitions output per manhour for the calendar year 1943 was assumed and 
a further increase at the rate of 4 per cent per year to July, 1944. An increase 
in the work week from an average of 46.9 hours to 48 hours per week was 
also assumed. 


(6) In these estimates, labor requirements are expected to remain vir- 
tually unchanged in agriculture, in the food industries, and in textiles, clothing 
and leather products. 


(7) Labor requirements in the trade and service industries are expected 
to decline by about 700,000 as a result of a diminished flow of manufactured 
consumer goods and a substantial depletion of inventories which, to date, has 
cushioned the decline in this field of employment. 


(8) While urgent non-construction requirements continue to call for large 
volume of lumber and wood products, the curtailment in the wartime con- 
struction program will cut labor requirements in the construction and building 
materials industries by about 600,000. 


Stringent Situation. These net changes in over-all manpower require- 
ments are difficult to accomplish in an already stringent manpower situation. 
In the first place, the increases in labor requirements are largely concen- 
trated in a few industries that are in turn concentrated in local labor markets 
where manpower shortages already exist. The decreases in labor require- 
ments, on the other hand, are in industries that are widely dispersed through- 
out the country. 


We must also remember that the estimated increases in labor requirements 
are net increases. The gross number of workers that will have to be mobilized 
is much larger to allow for turnover, for replacements of workers who die or 
withdraw from the labor force, and for whatever replacements may be re- 
quired by the armed forces. 

To obtain the estimated minimum additional labor supply from July, 1943, 
to July, 1944, it is expected that the required 3,600,000 will be mobilized 
chiefly irom transfers from other industries totalling 2.3 million, together 
with a net increase in labor force of 1.3 million. 


The large number of construction workers who will be released by the 
general decline in construction requirements represent the largest single 
group of workers who can be readily absorbed in the munitions industries. 

Decreases In Unemployment. With the reservoir of unemployed already 
down to approximately 1,000,000 persons, the unemployed can no longer be 
considered as a source for meeting the expanding labor needs of the war 
economy. Because of between-job shifts resulting from changes in production 
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requirements and other causes, it is assumed that 1,000,000 represents the 
approximate minimum level of unemployment. 

To effect a net increase of 1,300,000 in the labor force, possibly one-half 
will be provided by the normal increment to the labor force resulting from 
population growth. The remaining one-half must be comprised of persons 
who would not normally be in the labor foree—some of whom may be persons 
who postpone their retirement. The physically fit young men will go into 
the army at the age of 18, and many will be in training courses at an 
earlier age. 

Womanpower. Women who are not occupied as homemakers or who are 
unoccupied form the principal remaining source of additional workers at the 
present time. No other group in the population can provide any substantial 
number of new entrants. It is not possible, however, to count to any appreci- 
able extent on older women or those responsible for the care of young children. 
The most available group at the present time are the 4,100,000 non-farm 
housewives under the age of 45 who are not responsible for the care of chil- 
dren under 16 years of age. 

Since July, 1940, the number of women at work has increased by more 
than 5,000,000. Most of this gain, however, had been achieved by the end of 
1942. In the first five months of 1943, only 100,000 were added to the total of 
14,000,000 employed in non-agricultural industries in December, 1942. The 
continued expansion of employment in specific munitions industries represents 
a large part of transfers from other industries rather than a net gain in the 
number of women at work. A somewhat better showing is made in agricul- 
ture, in which 1,800,000 were employed in May, 1943, as compared with 
1,400,060 in the same month of 1942. Few of the women currently taking 
seasonal jobs on the farm will become available for other employment, how- 
ever, when they are no longer needed in agriculture. 

The number and variety of jobs now being filled by women are amazing. 
They have by voluntary action met the nation’s urgent needs and demon- 
strated a high level of versatility and adaptability. Even though absences 
from work and quits are higher among women than among men, no adequate 
comparison exists between female and male recruits to the labor supply. 
There is reason to believe that many of these personnel difficulties are due to 
their lack of experience in industry and to the very trying circumstances of 
overcrowded community conditions in war industry centers. 

Critical Labor Areas. Government agencies believe that while the labor 
resources of the nation as a whole appear more than adequate for all essential 
needs to mid-1944, they recognize that very serious local problems of labor 
supply exist. 

The expanding labor requirements of war industries are largely concen- 
trated in highly critical local labor areas—eenters of war production like 
Buffalo, Seattle, or Detroit. In July, 1943, over half of the employment in the 
final assembly of aircraft, aeroengines and propellers, and more than two- 
thirds of the employment in shipyards will be located in areas of current acute 
labor shortage or areas in which labor shortage is anticipated within several 
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months. By January, 1944, the aircraft plants in these areas will have to 
find 130,000 additional workers, and the shipyards will have to find another 
50,000 persons. A large part of our war production program is thus seriously 
affected by local labor shortages. 

The adequacy of labor resources elsewhere in the country does not help 
materially because the further influx of population into these areas is limited 
by the amount of housing and other community facilities which can be pro- 
vided. The problem is complicated by the fact that in critical labor market 
areas it will be necessary to expand employment in civilian industries, to 
maintain civilian services at the minimum required to support expanding 
war industry. 

One of the most practical steps undertaken by the War Manpower Com- 
mission and War Production Board is the designation of critical labor supply 
areas to guide the procurement agencies in the placing of contracts. Aside 
from its effect in spreading the distribution of production contracts to areas 
where labor is more readily available, this official policy has resulted in a 
much more realistic forecasting of labor needs by local employers. Manu- 
facturers are no longer inflating their estimates of employment needs, or at 
least are doing so to much lesser extent, now that they realize that govern- 
ment agencies will withhold new contracts and may even withdraw ones 
previously agreed upon. 


War Manpower Commission. The War Manpower Commission was created 
by the President on April 18, 1942, by Executive Order No. 9139. On May 
25, 1942, Paul V. McNutt, Chairman of the War Manpower Commission, 
issued an order establishing the Management-Labor Policy Committee. This 
committee was given a new status on December 5, 1942, when in Executive 
Order No. 9279, the President provided that the chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission should appoint a Management-Labor Policy Committee, 
which provided that he shall consult with the members thereof in carrying out 
his responsibilities. This Executive Order also transferred the Selective 
Service System to the War Manpower Commission. 

In March, 1948, upon the voluntary suggestion of the members of this com- 
mittee, seven spokesmen for Labor, Industry, and Agriculture, including Presi- 
dent Green, conferred with the chairman on the subject of the reorganization 
of the Management-Labor Policy Committee. In accordance with the sug- 
gestions made at that time, the committee was reorganized, and is now com- 
posed of the following members: Management Representatives—R. Conrad 
Cooper, Assistant Vice President, Wheeling Steel Corporation; Eric A. Johns- 
ton, President of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce; and Frederick C. Craw- 
ford, President of the National Association of Manufacturers. Labor Rep- 
resentatives: President William Green of the American Federation of Labor; 
Philip Murray, President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, and 
H. W. Fraser, President of the Order of Railway Conductors. Agriculture 
Representatives: Edward A. O’Neal, President of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation; James C. Patton, President of the National Farmers’ Union, and 
Albert S. Goss, Manager of the National Grange. In this reorganization, it 
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was agreed that each member should have one alternate and that the alternate 
members would meet with the chairman of the committee each week, and that 
the principal members would be called together on matters of major policy or 
at such times as the alternate members were unable to agree. The committee 
meets each Tuesday afternoon at the headquarters office of the War Manpower 
Commission with its chairman, Arthur S. Flemming of the United States Civil 
Service Commission. 

With the high degree of decentralization that characterizes the administra- 
tion of the war manpower program, it has been particularly important to secure 
adequate representation of Labor on regional and area (local) war manpower 
committees. There are now in operation 12 regional manpower committees 
with equal representation of management and Labor. There are 26 members 
of unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, who serve these 
regional committees. 


As of this date, there are now in existence, 177 area committees, on which 
there are 381 members selected from union and city central bodies affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. This is in addition to members of 
railway labor organizations on these committees, some of whom are from shop 
crafts affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 


Importation of Foreign Workers. Since the summer of 1942, there has 
been pressure from various industries and from agricultural employers to 
meet the manpower shortage in certain sections of the country by importing 
foreign workers, chiefly from the Bahamas and from the Republic of Mexico. 
The management and labor committees, as a whole, have consistently taken 
the position that the War Manpower Commission should not safhction the 
importation of foreign workers except where it can be shown positively that 
there are no American workers available, and in no case should the foreign 
workers be imported except under provisions that definitely provide that their 
employment will not undermine the wage standards or the working conditions 
of American workers. The procedures that have been worked out now provide 
for such guarantees. 


Development of Lists of Essential Activities and Occupations. Many war 
manpower programs and directives relate to the essentiality of certain activi- 
ties and occupations. Periodic review of this list and of any proposed changes 
by the Management-Labor Committee is now provided. 

Development of Stabilization Programs. The actual development of the 
job stabilization programs is done at the local level by area directors in con- 
sultation with area management-labor committees. Certain basic policies, 
however, are worked out at the national level and serve as guides to the area 
and regional committees. In working on these national policies, the majority 
of our Management-Labor Committee has taken the position that the man- 
power problem of the nation cannot be solved by the apparently simple freezing 
of workers to jobs without some protection being given them to avoid undue 
personal hardship, and to retain their essential freedom of movement. An 
effort has been made to devise standards for stabilization programs that 
would reduce unnecessary turnover, prevent costly job shopping and labor 
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pirating without denying the freedom to the worker, which is a part of his 
American heritage. 


The effectiveness of these programs is by no means as great as it would 
have been, if a well-rooted and adequate public employment service, as often 
recommended by the American Federation of Labor, had been ready to meet 
the emergency as it was in Great Britain. 

As a part of the development of stabilization programs, we have felt that 
an adequate machinery for appeals was very essential. A recently adopted 
regulation (No. 5) provides that any individual worker or any labor organiza- 
tion aggrieved or prejudiced by an act or failure to act by a War Manpower 
Commission representative may appeal first to the area committee and, if 
desirable, to the regional committee, and finally to the chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission who makes his decision after consultation with the 
national Management-Labor Policy Committee. 


Use of Furloughed Soldiers. There has been from some quarters increasing | 
pressure to use soldiers furloughed from the army to meet manpower shortages, 
particularly in agriculture and in non-ferrous metal mining. With respect to 
these proposals, we have taken a vigorous position to the effect that soldiers 
should only be used where there was clear evidence that an emergency existed 
and that no other civilian labor was available. We have also taken the position 
that when used, members of the armed forces should be paid the full prevailing 
rate for work of a similar nature in the area where they are employed, so that 
their employment does not tend to undermine the standards of working condi- 
tions for civilian workers. Procedures have now been worked out effectuating 
these principles. As a result, the requests for the use of furloughed soldiers 
have declined, but in some genuinely critical situations, they are being utilized. 
They are being used with particular effectiveness in non-ferrous metal mines 
of the West. Their employment in each case, however, is voluntary on the 
part of the soldier and his placement is worked out in cooperation with the 
U. S. Employment Service and representatives of the labor unions which are 
the accredited collective bargaining agencies for the mines in which the soldier 
is to be employed. This employment is helping to meet a situation which is 
very critical to the entire war production program. 


Use of Prisoners of War. It is now reported that there are some 60,000 
Italian prisoners of war in continental United States. Under the terms of a 
War Department circular issued some months ago, officers in charge of prison 
camps were authorized to make arrangements for the use of these prisoners 
in private employment, subject only to the terms of the Geneva Convention of 
1929 and to the security regulations of the War Department. Under the terms 
of this circular, a number of incidents arose in which prisoners of war were 
allocated to private employers at wage rates and under working conditions 
which were substandard. Our Management-Labor Policy Committee has re- 
cently taken action which will provide that prisoners of war shall not be used 
in competition with free American labor and shall not be employed except at a 
cost to the employer at least equal to the cost of employing free American 
labor. We have pressed for the employment of these prisoners under condi- 
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tions that will assure the maximum of good treatment to American soldiers who 
are captured by the Axis forces. We have also expressed the view that they 
should be employed chiefly on public work projects other than public buildings 
and construction work. 


Controlled Hiring Through the United States Employment Service. Under 
the terms of the Executive Order No. 9279 of December 5, the chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission was authorized to require in any labor market area 
where he deemed it would contribute to the prosecution of the war, that all 
hiring should be done through the U. S. Employment Service. In the develop- 
ment of the national standards implementing this program, in the critical labor 
market areas, through incorporating provisions for central control of hiring 
in stabilization plans, we have used the inclusion of a clause to provide for the 
maximum use of existing private hiring channels, such as trade unions, private 
industry, etc. Accordingly, such a clause was inserted in the national standards 
to cover referrals of workers by business agents of unions. 


Use of Women and Younger People in Industry. In the development of the 
War Manpower Commission program and policies for the employment of 
women and younger people in industry, we have pressed for the inclusion in 
these standards, provisions for equal pay for equal work, for upholding of 
standards with respect to employment of women that safeguard their health, 
and for standards which prevent the employment of children and younger 
people in any hazardous occupation. 


Manpower and Economic Stabilization. On April 8, 1948, the President 
signed Executive Order 9328, the so-called “hold-the-line” order. Immediately 
thereafter, the staff of the War Manpower Commission worked out Regulation 
No. 4, implementing its responsibilities as they saw them under the order. 
The committee never concurred in the provisions of Regulation No. 4 which 
tended to tighten the controls on Labor all over the country, preventing 
workers from transferring from one job to another at higher rates of pay. We 
have vigorously sought to secure relaxation of the rigid controls of Regulation 
No. 4. 


We have proposed Regulation No. 5, which has been accepted by the Man- 
agement-Labor Policy Committee, and which provides for a relaxation of 
Regulation No. 4. This is now awaiting the approval of the Stabilization 
Committee. 

Consideration of National Service Legislation. There has been considera- 
tion of national service legislation. We have opposed such action on the 
grounds that: 1. The War Manpower Commission has broad powers under 
its Executive Order which it has never fully used. 2. Employees and employers 
everywhere are anxious to cooperate with a voluntary program that is adequate. 
8. The possibility for improvement, through voluntary cooperative action on 
the part of management and Labor have hardly been tapped, and until the 
full possibilities, under the voluntary program have been exhausted, there is 
no indication for the need for national service legislation. 
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WAR HOUSING 


Provision for housing of war workers, sufficient in quantity and comfort 
to meet the minimum needs of millions of workers newly recruited to man 
strategic war production, has received the least attention in the mobilization 
of our country for war, yet housing has been consistently the most important 
factor in the recruitment of war workers to the essential jobs, and in the ability 
of these workers to keep up a sustained maximum contribution to war 
production. 


That lack of proper housing was one of the chief obstacles in the expansion 
of our war production program became a glaring fact. In a single community 
half a million workers were brought in to take war jobs without provision of 
decent living quarters, consequently disruptive friction and mounting tension 
was bound to follow. This tension came to a breaking point in the summer of 
1948. Race riots broke out in half a dozen communities with violence and blood- 
shed in Beaumont, Mobile, and Detroit. In every instance lack of housing and 
the resulting overcrowding were listed as the foremost causes of the disorders. 


Direct effect of the lack of housing on war production began to show even 
earlier. Abnormal rates of absenteeism and unprecedented labor turnover 
were attributed by both employers and public officials studying the problem, 
to the lack of adequate housing. Shortages of housing and transportation 
have been established beyond dispute as the prime factors in the slackening of 
the pace in war production in many localities in the late summer of 1943. 

The responsibility for determining the need for housing and for planning 
the over-all war housing program as well as for bringing together constituent 
housing agencies to carry out the program is in the hands of the National 
Housing Administrator, who is responsible for fact-finding, policy, program- 
ming and the over-all administration of war housing. He also operates 
through ten regional offices and field personnel in the direct supervision of the 
program in local communities. Thus the Administrator of the NHA has not 
only assumed unlimited responsibility for the nation’s war housing policy, 
but also directs all operational procedures beginning with the registration and 
placement of a war worker arriving in a community to take a war job. Within 
this framework local community responsibility has been reduced to the mini- 
mum and relegated to a place subservient to central federal control. 

Although war housing is of greater concern to workers than to any other 
group, Labor has been denied representation or participation even in an advis- 
ory or consultative capacity at both the national and local levels of the NHA. 

Ability of the National Housing Agency to meet the nation’s requirements 
for war housing depends, first, on Congress; second, on the War Production 
Board, War Manpower Commission and other government agencies responsible 
for war mobilization; and third, on the relations with the community in which 
housing is needed. 

The National Housing Agency has not enlisted wide public support of the 
war housing program which is the necessary foundation for both manpower 
mobilization and sustained war production. War housing has been con- 
sistently kept out of the realm of public scrutiny and understanding. The 
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NHA has sought to reduce war housing to a minor domestic issue. This in 
turn has emboldened private interests in their efforts to bend war housing 
policy to their advantage. It also resulted in congressional indifference toward 
the plight of war workers forced into overcrowded quarters or compelled to 
live indefinitely in trailers, tents, and roadside shacks. 

It is the responsibility of the War Production Board to make available with 
speed and certainty critical materials essential for the construction of war 
housing. It has taken the NHA a year to gain recognition by the War Pro- 
duction Board as a “claimant agency” equal in status with other war agencies 
and to secure representation on the subcommittees of the WPB Requirements 
Committee. Since the spring of 1943, however, progress has been made. 
Priority assistance to war housing has improved, and quarterly blanket allot- 
ments were granted the NHA, enabling the agency to determine the actual 
allocation of these materials in accordance with the programs formulated. 


Programming of local war housing needs by the NHA rests on the deter- 
minations made by the War Manpower Commission of the extent to which local 
labor supply must be supplemented by additional workers to be brought to the 
war plants from outside the community. The WMC also determines how many 
of these workers will migrate as single persons, how many will come with their 
families, the nature of their occupations, and the income groups they represent. 

On the basis of this information, the National Housing Agency determines 
(1) whether war housing shall be provided; (2) what quantity and what types 
of accommodations are needed; (3) to what extent existing facilities may be 
made to meet this need; and (4) whether the new construction needed will be 
supplied through public or private financing. These are vital decisions in which 
Labor is directly concerned. 

In the formulation of the program the NHA first decides whether a par- 
ticular community should be designated as a critical housing area. This 
decision is based on the data supplied by the WMC. Likewise the WMC data 
on war worker incomes are the basis for NHA decisions as to the sales prices 
or the rents that may be charged. 

The achievement of the maximum use of existing structures and referral 
of workers migrating into the communities is the job of the Homes Use 
Service set up within the Office of the NHA Administrator. The Homes Use 
Service has established war housing centers in about 100 critical areas. 

The Housing Committee of the American Federation of Labor has taken 
sharp issue with the manner in which the homes use program was developed 
and war housing centers organized. The NHA chose to exclude local housing 
authorities from assuming community responsibility for the work delegated 
to federally operated war housing centers, and has failed to unify and simplify 
the procedure of registering and placing war workers in the available housing 
facilities. Under the procedure the NHA has adopted, a worker coming to a 
community must clear through three separate government offices located in 
separate quarters, often in different parts of the community. This cumber- 
some procedure imposes a real hardship upon workers seeking housing. 

Our Housing Committee has also objected strenuously to the nature of war 
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housing committees, usually appointed by the mayor, the city manager, or the 
chairman of the Civilian Defense Council. These advisory committees are 
designed to give a semblance of local participation, but in practice play no 
part in the formulation of programs or policies. The American Federation of 
Labor has also objected to the absence of genuine labor representation on such 
committees. Labor members serve as individuals and speak only for them- 
selves. They are not expected to represent more than a “point of view,” and 
are not responsible to the labor organizations which speak for workers in the 
community. This approach is characteristic of the basic NHA policy of care- 
fully precluding real and effective labor participation as well as citizen partici- 
pation in the formulation and administration of the war housing program. 


The critical materials situation has been responsible for the NHA’s position 
that “the objective of the NHA is and must he to keep new construction to a 
minimum.” After the minimum amount of necessary new construction has 
been determined, the NHA apportions this to private and public construction. 
According to the Agency, “the NHA has operated from the outset on the 
principle that private enterprise shall be given as large a part of the war 
housing construction job to do as it is willing and able to handle.” The NHA 
asserts that “the division between private and public building will fall largely 
on the line between permanent and temporary construction.” Accordingly, the 
NHA points out, “the public war housing program now largely consists of 
temporary construction including dormitories for single persons and high- 
salvage value units for families, with some trailer accommodations. The 
latter are classed as ‘stop gap’ housing and are moved from place to place 
to meet crucial needs until more adequate facilities are provided.” More 
recently the NHA was reluctant even to resort to the use of trailers in such 
situations, preferring the construction of the so-called “hutments,” (small pre- 
fabricated knock-down shacks). 


The conversion program is designed to assist owners to remodel their 
properties to accommodate more war workers, thus avoiding unnecessary new 
construction. The privately financed conversion program consists merely of 
mortgage credit and FHA insurance for remodeling, such loans having 
maturity up to seven years. Priority assistance has also been extended for 
such remodeling. The publicly financed conversion program provides for gov- 
ernment acquisition of property by lease with a return to the owner-lessor 
when the lease is terminated. The property so leased is rented by the govern- 
ment to qualified war workers. Increasingly the responsibility for the con- 
version program has been placed in the hands of private interests. According 
to the NHA, “Quite recently, considerable impetus has been given to the con- 
version program by the utilization of rea! estate brokers as fee-negotiators 
where the program indicated that this was desirable. The use of these brokers 
to ferret out the more desirable properties and to handle the transaction to the 
point of leasing, with the exception of the required architectural work, has 
advanced the program, although the right has been reserved for any individual 
to submit his application directly to the war housing center. A large portion of 
the conversion work now under way is performed by architects, brokers, and 
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attorneys on a fee basis, thus reducing the number of salaried personnel to a 
minimum.” The supervision over the conversion program has been delegated 
to the Home Owners Loan Corporation. 

With the increase in the authority of the FHA to insure under Title VI by 
another $400,000,000, the total amount of the mortgage insurance available for 
war housing reached $1,200,000,000. The occupancy of the private war housing, 
as well as publicly financed war housing, is limited to war workers. Under re- 
quirements established by the WPB as a condition to the obtaining of materials 
for private war housing, such housing shall be held for rental to in-migrant 
war workers for four months after completion before it can be sold. An appeal 
from this restriction may be taken by any owner or builder after 60 days from 
the date of completion. These appeals are handled by the field offices of the 
FHA. This four-months rental requirement is applied by the NHA only to 
housing started after February 10, 1943. Of the 203,000 units completed with 
priority assistance by March 31, 1948, 105,000 units were sold, 74,000 were 
rented, 12,000 were leased with option to purchase, 4,000 were built for 
owner’s use, and 8,000 were vacant. 

The Housing Committee of the American Federation of Labor has con- 
sistently taken the position that while workers should have the opportunity to 
purchase homes in their own community, war housing should not be sold to 
workers migrating to other communities for temporary war jobs. Temporary 
war employment does not assure sufficient stability of income to enable a 
worker to assume a long-term financial obligation of home-buying. The desire 
on the part of the private builders to unload at inflated prices structurally sub- 
standard war housing, is bound to lead to the loss of hard earned equities by 
workers who must move again to gain steady employment after the war, and 
to widespread economic distress. 

The: operations of the Federal Public Housing Authority, responsible for 
public war housing, have established an excellent record despite great difficul- 
ties encountered in the work of the agency. The public war housing program, 
including all units allotted as of March 31, 1943, comprise 677,000 units. On 
completion, these units will accommodate nearly 2,000,000 persons. Publicly 
financed housing comprises only 22 per cent of the entire war housing program. 


The FPHA not only acts as the chief supervising agent for all new public 
war housing, but is responsible for the development and management of a 
large portion of this program. In contrast to the general approach of the 
NHA, the FPHA in its operations conforms to the greatest possible extent to 
local desires and traditions. Wherever local housing authorities are available, 
full use is made of their services in the development of projects, and manage- 
ment is likewise entrusted to them as agents or under lease. The experience 
which local housing authorities gained in carrying out the low-rent program 
under the United States Housing Act has proved of great value in expediting 
the public war housing program. The gradual encroachment by the NHA on 
all policy-making procedures, however, has seriously threatened to reduce the 
FPHA to the role of a construction supervisor of temporary shelter. 
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RENT CONTROL 


On June 1, 1943, federal rent control had been in force for one year. As 
rents normally constitute at least one-fifth of the living costs of a wage 
earner’s family, stabilization of rents has been a vital part of cost of living 
control for the workers. While at first the OPA approached the problem of 
rent control timidly, the operation of the program during the past year has 
probably been more effective than any other OPA operation. By August 1, 
1943, 458 defense rental areas had been designated. Of these, 372, with an 
estimated civilian population of nearly 80 million, have been made subject to 
federal rent control. 


In the controlled areas rents have been generally stabilized at slightly 
below May, 1942, levels. In view of the drastic increase in rents which took 
place between 1941 and 1942, in communities most affected by war production, 
the May, 1942, level was substantially higher than the rents prevailing before 
the war. It is recognized that in most cases the OPA rent ceilings have been 
set at levels which have been administratively feasible. It is clear, however, 
that the rents paid by most wage earners’ families today are far in excess of 
rents charged at the time when operating costs to the landlord were sub- 
stantially higher. In many communities before the war, landlords had to con- 
tend with a high rate of vacancies, greater occupancy losses, greater turnover 
and more active maintenance. Under war conditions the landlords are enjoying 
a far more favorable position. Occupancy is often at an all-time high, reaching 
100 per cent in many communities. Rent delinquencies have diminished and 
in some areas have completely- disappeared. While some operating expenses, 
including payrolls and fuel, have increased appreciably, these have been gen- 
erally more than offset by economies made possible by the elimination of 
vacancies and reduction in services. Janitorial and custodial services have 
been curtailed and, most important of all, repairs, interior painting and 
decorating, have been sharply reduced. 

In the administration of rent control the OPA has made an important con- 
tribution to the morale of many thousands of war workers and families of 
service men in the rent control areas by insuring new tenants security of their 
home occupancy. In the initial stages of rent control in Mobile, Alabama and 
many other overcrowded areas, landlords forced tenants to vacate by selling 
their properties to outright owners. Where overcrowding made it impossible for 
workers to find other accommodations, purchase of rental properties was often 
forced upon the war workers. To prevent this circumvention of rent control, 
the OPA. after consultation with the OPA Labor Policy Committee, amended 
its regulations requiring a 90-day notice in the case of any eviction. The 
amendment also prohibited the sale of the rental property in emergency areas 
except in the case of bona fide sales in which one-third of the purchase price 
must be paid in cash as a down payment. This provision has effectively pre- 
vented forced sales and sales made to circumvent rent control. 

By limiting the application of this policy solely to areas where overcrowding 
has reached emergency proportions, the regulation did not in any way inter- 
fere with real estate transactions in communities in which conditions are more 
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nearly normal. The regulation provides that where a landlord can show that 
equivalent accommodations are available for similar rent in the same com- 
munity he may sell the property with no down-payment and with no 
restrictions. 

There has been strong organized pressure on the part of real estate inter- 
ests to do away with rent control. It was apparent that the OPA was willing 
to yield sufficiently to the pressure to reduce the 30 per cent down-payment 
requirement in the case of sales to 20 per cent. The Housing Committee of 
the American Federation of Labor has countered this drive for relaxation of 
the rent control program and has pressed for the extension of rent control 
and of its enforcement. In smaller communities in which much war produc- 
tion is concentrated, the absence of rent control has imposed a real hardship 
upon thousands of war workers. In such areas as Greater New York where 
substantial rent increases have occurred, the OPA has failed to establish a 
basis for rent control. In a number of communities the Housing Committee 
has assisted central labor unions in conducting rent surveys among members 
of affiliated unions, thus helping to establish rent control protection for the 
workers. 


PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE 


The Fair Employment Practice Committee appointed by the President in 
June, 1941, was transferred in July, 1942, to the War Manpower Commission 
as the agency vested with the responsibility for the enforcement of Executive 
Order 8802, which provided that “there shall be no discrimination in the em- 
ployment of workers in defense industries or government because of race, 
creed, color, or national origin.” While the committee was given the authority 
to enforce this policy, this authority was admittedly limited. 


The committee’s procedure was to first attempt voluntary compliance with 
the policy by the employers and, if no affirmative action was taken to effect 
compliance, to hold public hearings which would afford all parties concerned 
the opportunity of presenting publicly the facts involved. Because of the 
reluctance of the employers to have discriminatory practices in their plants 
become a matter of public knowledge, the threat of a public hearing often 
proved sufficient to eliminate discrimination in war plants. Toward the end 
of 1942 several major cases were scheduled for hearing, including that of the 
southeastern railroads. 

In January, 1943, pursuant to a request from the White House, Chairman 
MeNutt of the War Manpower Commission ordered these hearings postponed. 
It was soon intimated, however, that a complete reorganization of the com- 
mittee was contemplated and that it would then be free to re-schedule such 
hearings. 

On May 27, the President issued Executive Order 9346, which superseded 
Executive Order 8802, and established a new Committee on Fair Employment 
Practice to promote the fullest utilization of all available manpower and to 
eliminate discriminatory employment practices. The new Executive Order 
reaffirmed the non-discrimination policy and declared “that it is the duty of all 
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employers, including the several federal departments and agencies, and all 
labor organizations, in furtherance of this policy and of this order, to eliminate 
discrimination in regard to hire, tenure, terms or conditions of employment, 
or union membership because of race, creed, color, or national origin.” 


To enforce this policy the order provides that all government contracts, 
and subcontracts let under such contracts, must include a provision obligating 
the contractor “not to discriminate against any employee or applicant for 
employment because of race, creed, or national origin.” All agencies of the 
federal government concerned with vocational and training programs for war 
production are also required to assure that such programs are administered 
without discrimination. The committee is empowered to formulate policies 
designed to enforce non-discrimination and to make recommendations to other 
agencies and to the President with respect to steps necessary to make non- 
discrimination effective. It is the duty of the committee to receive and investi- 
gate complaints of discrimination, conduct hearings, make findings of fact, 
and take appropriate action to eliminate discrimination forbidden by the order. 

On July 6, 1943, a new seven-man committee was appointed to administer 
the non-discrimination order—consisting of three labor members, three em- 
ployer members, and one public member. 

The new Executive Order did not change materially the committee’s 
authority, but set it up as an independent agency responsible directly to the 
President. The provision in the order, declaring it to be the duty of all labor 
organizations to eliminate discrimination in regard to union membership, was 
a new departure in the intervention of the federal government in the self- 
organization among workers. 

The policy of non-discrimination because of race, creed or color in trade 
union ranks has always been the fundamental policy of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. For over half a century the A. F. of L., through the actions of 
its conventions and through the efforts of its officers, has sought to effect 
universal voluntary adherence to the principle of non-discrimination among its 
affiliated unions. Notable progress has been made in this direction and a non- 
discrimination policy has been embodied in the operating laws of the majority 
of our national and international unions. In a number of local situations, the 
national and international unions concerned have successfully dispelled intol- 
erance and prejudice on the part of individual members and groups of mem- 
bers, assuring the acceptance of the policy not only in form but also in fact. 

A small number of our affiliates have not yet joined in the positive efforts of 
the Federation to assure equality of work opportunity without regard to race 
or color. The Executive Council reiterates its belief that discriminatory denial 
of work opportunity to any person because of race, creed or color is incon- 
sistent with the principles of industrial democracy and trade union practice 
which the American Federation of Labor has championed since its inception. 
We recommend that the officers of the American Federation of Labor be 
authorized to intensify and extend their efforts to secure complete acceptance 
of our non-discrimination policy by all affiliated unions. 

The direct and wholehearted participation of the representatives of the 
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American Federation of Labor in the work of the Fair Employment Practice 
Committee has been based on the recognition of the fact that race discrimina- 
tion in war employment is inconsistent with the nation’s foremost objectives 
in a war for the survival of democracy. Such discrimination is not only con- 
trary to individual human rights affirmed by our Constitution and basic to our 
institutions, but is also a serious threat to national unity during and after the 
war. Differential treatment of minority groups, and especially negroes, at the 
time of maximum employment induced by the war, is bound to establish and 
perpetuate basic differentials in the nation’s wage structure solely because 
of race. When employment is curtailed after the war, the creation of a reser- 
voir of cheap labor among negro workers can only serve to destroy the estab- 
lished wage standards for all labor and result in racial strife. Insistent need 
for elimination of race discrimination in employment and wage standards is 
thus dictated, not only by the democratic principle to which the labor move- 
ment is pledged, but also by the need to assure economic justice to all workers 
through stability of wages and employment after the war. 

The Executive Council does not believe, however, that imposition of any 
policy, no matter how salutary, through compulsory government control of 
freely constituted associations of workers, accords with the basic right of 
freedom of association among the American people. While it endorses without 
reservation the policy of non-discrimination in employment, the Executive 
Council takes strong exception to the compulsory imposition upon unions of this 
or any other policy interfering with the self-government of labor organizations. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


This year as in previous years, the American Federation of Labor has con- 
tinued its cooperation with the International Labor Organization which was 
created in a large measure through the efforts of Samuel Gompers following 
the first World War. Through its international representative, who is a 
member of the Governing Body of the ILO, the Federation has participated 
in the activities of the International Labor Office—the Secretariat of the 
International Labor Organization. 

The International Labor Office is devoting much attention to the subject 
of social security, which is of definite interest to organized labor throughout 
the world, both at the present time and for the post-war period. Social security 
is one of the subjects included in the American resolution on post-war recon- 
struction which was adopted by the Conference of the International Labor Or- 
ganization held in the United States in 1941. 

The First Inter-American Conference on Social Security, organized with 
the assistance of the International Labor Office, met in Santiago, Chile, at the 
invitation of the Chilean Government, September 10-16, 1942. This conference 
was attended by representatives of twenty-one American countries and by a 
tripartite delegation from the Governing Body of the International Labor 
Organization. The International Labor Office provided technical assistance for 
the conference and prepared documentation for its use. The conference 
adopted the Declaration of Santiago, Chile, defining the objectives of the 
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social security program for the Americas and confirming the solidarity of 
countries of the Western Hemisphere in solving the problems of social security. 
The Declaration of Santiago, Chile, includes the following provisions: 


I. Social and Economic Security 


(1) Society must find a new inspiration in a movement of solidarity 
of all men and nations to abolish poverty and secure the means of living 
in health and decency. 

(2) The potentialities of economic and technical resources must be 
turned to account in order to satisfy the necessities of life of the greatest 
number of persons and peoples everywhere. 

(3) The economic objective will not suffice to evoke a hearty and gen- 
erous cooperation unless identified with the moral objective of a just 
social order, which equitably distributes the fruits of production. 

(4) Each country must create, conserve and. build up the intellectual, 
moral and physical vigor of its active generation, prepare the way for 
its future generations, and support the generation that has been dis- 
charged from productive life. This is social security: a genuine and 
rational economy of human resources and values. 

(5) The provision of such basic security will promote personal effort 
and initiative-and improve the structure of society by the elimination of 
the causes of social insecurity. 


II. Social Insurance 


(1) Social insurance, as an expression of social security, is called 
upon: 

(a) To organize the prevention of risks the occurrence of which 
deprives the worker of his earning capacity and means of sub- 
sistence; 

(b) To restore, as quickly and fully as possible, the earning 
capacity lost or reduced by reason of sickness or accident; 

(c) To supply the means of subsistence in case of cessation or 
interruption of gainful activity as the result of sickness or accident, 
temporary or permanent disability, unemployment, old age, and pre- 
mature death of the breadwinner. 


III. A Continental Program 


(1) A policy of social security for the Americas should comprise 
measures for promoting employment and maintaining it at a high level, 
for increasing the national income and sharing it more equitably, and 
for improving health, nutrition, clothing, housing and general and voca- 
tional education for workers and their families. 

(2) The health, capacity and welfare of the workers of any one 
American nation is a concern of all American nations, and therefore 
concerted action by social security institutions is imperative for the 
preservation of their human assets as a guarantee of continental defense 
and integrity. 

(3) This action implies for the American nations the necessity of 
establishing a common reservoir of all things required for maintaining 
the continuity of their social policy, for preserving their unity, and for 
meeting any eventuality in this connection. 

(4) A continental agreement entered into by the social security insti- 
tutions will forge new links of solidarity by solving problems in which 
the fate and conscience of all peoples are deeply engaged and will 
strengthen the belief in the future of the Americas. 


IV. A World Aspiration 
(1) The decisions of the Americas with a view to a new structure 
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of social security represent a contribution to world solidarity in seeking 
the well-being of peoples and the attainment and maintenance of peace. 


The Inter-American Conference on Social Security was set up at this 
meeting as a permanent agency to act in cooperation with the International 
Labor Office. 

An informal private consultation on social security was held by the Inter- 
national Labor Office in Montreal, July 9 to 12, with the authors of some of 
the outstanding social security plans and administrators of social security 
systems in effect in various American countries. This meeting was planned 
to afford opportunity to express views on new trends of social security policy. 
Specific topics for consideration were income maintenance and medical care. 
At the invitation of the Acting Director of the International Labor Office, 
the Minister of Pensions and National Health of Canada served as chairman 
for the meeting. 

Another subject of immediate and future interest to Labor which is being 
studied by the International Labor Office is the problem of employment and 
the organization of the labor market to meet wartime demands and to help 
in meeting the labor transfer to peacetime economy following the war. The 
Canadian-United States Tripartite Committee which is studying these prob- 
lems in cooperation with the International Labor Office has held several meet- 
ings during the year, the most recent one being February 13-14, in New 
York City. The work of this committee serves to illustrate the successful 
operation of tripartite groups in dealing with the problems of common interest 
to Labor, management and government. 


Other committee work conducted during the year included a meeting of 
the Canadian and American members of the Committee on Accident Prevention 
of the International Labor Office. This committee met in New York on De- 
cember 15 and 16, 1942, to discuss plans for a model safety code for factories 
which the International Labor Office is preparing and to consider a mono- 
graph on safety in dock work which is to be published by the International 
Labor Office. In addition to the safety code for factories, the International 
Labor Office is preparing a model safety code for civil engineering, which 
will supplement the building code of 1937; and a model safety code for elec- 
trical equipment and installations. 

An important part of the work of the International Labor Office is that of 
providing technical assistance to member countries on request of their gov- 
ernments in matters concerning labor legislation, social security and condi- 
tions of employment. On the invitation of the Bolivian Government and the 
Government of the United States, David H. Blelloch of the International 
Labor Office served as consultant with the Joint United States-Bolivian Com- 
mission which was appointed in 1943 to study “the situation of the laborer 
in Bolivia, and, in particular, of the mine worker, with a view of the better- 
ment thereof.” 

Although conference work on international draft conventions has been 
suspended during the war, the ratification of existing codes continues. During 
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1942 Mexico ratified two international labor treaties—that of 1938 concerning 
statistics of wages and hours of work, and that of 1936 concerning holidays 
with pay for seamen. This brings the total ratifications of ILO conventions 
to 884. 

Another significant development for the year was represented by the 
action of Costa Rica, which on November 12, 1942, resumed active member- 
ship in the International Labor Organization. The Governing Body of the 
ILO unanimously decided that Costa Rica should be entitled to full rights of 
membership subject to confirmation at the next conference. 


In connection with the work on post-war reconstruction the Acting Director 
of the International Labor Office, Edward J. Phelan, and the Legal Advisor, 
C. W. Jenks, went to London in May, 1943, to confer with officials of the 
British Government. The subjects for discussion included the future program 
for the International Labor Office and its participation in plans for post-war 
reconstruction. All of the officials interviewed, including representatives of 
the government, employers, and workers, expressed strong support for the ILO 
and the determination to use the International Labor Organization as an 
agency to assist with the social problems of the post-war period and to imple- 
ment the social objectives of the Atlantic Charter. 

The American Federation of Labor, recognizing the importance at al 
times, and in particular during the period of the war and the period of post-wa1 
reconstruction, of collaboration between government, employers, and worker: 
in dealing with matters concerning human welfare, asks that the Government 
of the United States, in accordance with the resolution unanimously adoptec 
at the New York conference of 1941 upon the unanimous motion of the United 
States Government, employer and labor delegates, invite the International 
Labor Organization to participate in any international agency or conference 
established to deal with labor and social welfare reconstruction problems. 
The American Federation of Labor further recommends that continued 
cooperation and support be given to the International Labor Organization; 
and that financial support be assured to make possible the strengthening and 
development of the work of the Organization in order that it may more effec- 
tively promote social security and contribute toward raising the standard of 
living for working men and women throughout the world. 

Jaines Wilson, a former member of the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of*Labor, continues to serve as Labor Advisor to the International 
Labor Organization. He attends conventions of American Federation of Labor 
organizations, presenting to those in attendance at these conventions facts and 
information regarding the work and policies of the International Labor Organi- 
zation. Through contact with Mr. Wilson and the branch office of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization in Washington, the officers of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor keep in close touch with the work of the International Labor 
Organization. 
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INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS 


The past year for the International Federation of Trade Unions has been 
marked by an increase of two million members and by the setting up of a 
central ‘governing body for the whole of the international movement called 
the Emergency International Trade Union Council. This new general council 
is composed of the president, Sir- Walter Citrine; general secretary, Walter 
Schevenels; and three vice-presidents, William Green, President of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor; Joseph Bondas, and Konrad Nordahl; assistant 
secretary, J. Stolz; seven representatives of the national trade union con- 
federations; and seven representatives of the international trade secretariats. 
In addition, there are seven advisory members representing the foreign trade 
union groups of Great Britain. 

The first meeting of this new governing body was held on September 1, 
1942. It has been called upon to act for the duration of the war as the prin- 
cipal representative of international organized labor and to coordinate trade 
union activities in the international field. It has also been instructed to 
prepare the ground for the establishment of an all-embracing world fed- 
eration after the war. 

Among the first activities of the Emergency Council was the appointment 
of two subcommittees to study two sets of post-war problems which are 
bound to be of primary concern to International Labor in the very near future. 

These problems are: 

(1) The reconstruction of the International Trade Union Move- 


ment, and 
(2) Social and economic demands for the post-war world. 


The first committee is composed of the president and general secretary of 
the International Federation of Trade Unions, three members representing 
the national centres and three members representing the international trade 
secretariats. The second committee is composed of the president and general 
secretary of the International Federation of Trade Unions, four members 
representing the national centres and four members representing the inter- 
national trade secretariats. The work of these committees, which have held 
six or seven sessions to date, is proceeding satisfactorily. Some of their con- 
clusions and suggestions have already been submitted to the Emergency 
Council where it has been decided that, before taking any positive action 
on proposals, all the organizations concerned will have to be consulted so 
that the responsible councils will have an opportunity to examine the pro- 
posals and, if they wish, to make counter-proposals or amendments. 

The general activities of the International Federation of Trade Unions 
and the associated international trade secretariats have continuously expanded 
despite all the difficulties of the present war situation. In a general way all 
the countries affiliated or associated with the International Federation of 
Trade Unions have shown that trade unionism is not only increasing in 
numerical strength but that it is also gaining great influence in public life 
and is affecting the policy of the respective countries. More encouraging 
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still is the very strong tendency which can be noticed towards closer inter- 
national collaboration all over the world. 

Apart from the European continent, where the International Federation 
of Trade Unions has only sporadic opportunities to keep up the necessary 
contacts with the underground movements, relations have been reestablished 
or newly established with nearly all the countries of the world. The mere 
enumeration of those countries where trade unionism is very young and 
where, during the last year numerous contacts have been gained, will already 
show the great progress made by the International Federation of Trade 
Unions in the parts of the world where there had been little or no inter- 
national trade union collaboration: Chile, Bolivia, Venezuela, Cuba, Uruguay, 
Brazil, Peru, Puerto Rico, Haiti, Dominican Republic, Jamaica, Trinidad and 
Tobago, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, French North Africa, Northern Rhodesia, 
Belgian Congo, Sierra Leone, the Cameroons, and the Lake Chad territory. 

In the whole picture there are three dark spots—the position in Finland, 
which is no longer considered as affiliated, has not improved since last year; 
in India, which is still listed as affiliated, the situation is still as confused as 
before, and in respect to Mexico, the international general council of the 
International Federation of Trade Unions had to suspend the Mexican dele- 
gation on the general council because this country had not paid its affiliation 
fees for several years. 

On the other hand, however, the progress and the activities of the foreign 
trade union groups in Great Britain have steadily developed. The Belgian 
group now has 4,000 members; the French, 800 members; the Polish, 1,300 
members; the Austrian, over 700 members; the German, over 500 members; 
and the Spanish group, 50 members. 

Progress can also be reported with regard to the publishing activities of 
the International Federation of Trade Unions. The fortnightly Bulletin in 
three languages—English, Spanish, and German—has been continued and 
enjoys an ever-increasing sympathetic reception among militant trade unionists 
and the press, both trade union and general. Governmental departments, 
universities, and important research associations have also shown great 
interest in these publications. The outstanding fact, however, is the publi- 
cation, since January, 1943, of a new monthly journal called Trade Union 
World, for which the International Federation of Trade Unions’ and the asso- 
ciated international trade secretariats are jointly responsible. The Trade 
Union World is published in English and Spanish. 

The International Federation of Trade Unions and its leaders have been 
able to devote an increasing part of their time and energy to the war effort 
and all kinds of activities against the Axis. Prominent in these activities is 
the action and propaganda towards the Axis-occupied countries in Europe. 
In the course of these activities, the executive members of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, present in London at the end of 1942, seized the 
opportunity to protest in a public resolution against the dreadful campaign 
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being carried out at the orders of Hitler and his Gestapo chief, Himmler, to 
exterminate the Jews of Nazi-occupied Europe. 

The International Federation of Trade Unions, after condemning in very 
severe words the various phases of these unprecedented massacres, appealed 
first to the German workers to unmistakably show by their deeds that they 
disassociate themselves from this barbarism, and, secondly, to the govern- 
ments of all countries, allied and neutral, to admit to all territories under 
their control, and on the largest possible scale, any Jewish refugees who may 
still succeed in escaping from Nazi brutality. 


In the period under review, the International Federation of Trade Unions 
has continued to support to the utmost the activities of the International 
Labor Organization. In this connection, the Emergency International Council 
of the International Federation of Trade Unions called an extraordinary 
meeting in London on May 12, 1943, where, in the presence of E. J. Phelan, 
Acting Director of the International Labor Office, topical questions of common 
interest to the two organizations were examined and the opportunities explored 
in order to bring about more rapid and concrete results toward social progress. 


The marked improvements of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions activities in the various fields have been mainly possible by the full 
moral and financial support given by all the affiliated national trade union 
movements. Organized labor all over the world has thus shown its belief in 
the future international trade union movement. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN TRADE UNION COMMITTEE 


The formation of an Anglo-American Trade Union Committee was re- 
ported upon to the convention of the American Federation of Labor which 
was held in Toronto, Canada, in October, 1942. 


The British members of the Anglo-American Trade Union Committee met 
with the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor at Miami, 
Florida, on January 27, 1948. However, no questions which were considered 
appropriate for discussion and action by the Anglo-American Trade Union 
Committee were taken up at this meeting of the British members of the com- 
mittee with the Executive Council. A warm, cordial welcome was extended 
to the representatives of the British Trades Union Congress by the members 
of the Executive Council. 


At this meeting with the Executive Council the delegates representing 
the British Trades Union Congress on the Anglo-American Trade Union Com- 
mittee proposed that representatives of the C.I.O. and the railroad brother- 
hoods be invited to participate in the meetings of the Anglo-American Trade 
Union Committee. The Executive Council gave careful and serious consid- 
eration to this proposal made by the British delegates. After calm delibera- 
tion the Executive Council rejected the proposal made by the British delegates 
to enlarge the committee by including within it representatives of the C.I.O. 
and the railroad brotherhoods. They made answer to this proposal and gave 
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their reasons for making such answer in a prepared statement which read 
as follows: 


Because of the importance attached to the formation and the efficient 
functioning of the Anglo-American Trade Union Committee, and by 
reason of the extended representations made by the representatives 
and delegation of the British Trades Union Congress, we submit the 
following as our official response to the several points raised and con- 
sidered in our joint conference: 

We can understand the disappointment experienced in the councils 
of the British Trades Union Congress by reason of our inability to view 
the Soviet trade unions in the same light as our fellow trade unionists 
in England, and because of our refusal to participate in the projected 
Russian-Anglo-American conference arrangement. We understand quite 
clearly the developments which caused the British Trades Union Con- 
gress to alter its previous attitude toward the Soviet trade unions. 
Fortunately we have not been confronted with a like situation. To the 
contrary our situation here is quite different and there is no reason why 
we should in any way cooperate or coordinate our activities with the 
Soviet trade unions. 

On the other hand, we are keenly alert and responsive to the fact 
that Russia is now allied with the United Nations in the common effort 
of defeating the Axis powers. Our unwillingness to recognize the Soviet 

. trade unions other than as governmental agencies and our refusal to 
cooperate with them by reason of the fact that they are unlike our free 
trade unions has in no way, and will in no way, detract or lessen our 
zeal in rendering every possible aid, support and help to the Russian 
government and its people who are so valiantly contributing of their 
manhood and womanhood, of their wealth and effort in the titanic world 
struggle now taking place. This we have and will continue to do in 
our individual and organized capacities and as citizens of our Republic. 
Our contributions in this direction embrace every field of activity. We 
fail to understand how we could contribute more or render a larger 
service by an association which we are confident can only result in 
friction and confusion here at home, and at a time when elements of 
discord are to be discouraged. 

With respect to disappointments experienced in the councils of the 
British Trades Union Congress because of our unwillingness to include 
in our delegation to the Anglo-American Trade Union Committee repre- 
sentatives of the C.I.0. and the railroad brotherhoods, we are pleased 
to note the ready and unqualified acceptance of the interpretation that 
under the arrangement entered into complete and sole discretion is 
placed in the American Federation of Labor to determine the makeup 
and character of its delegation. To avoid any possible misunderstanding 
on this point we should make clear that while the discretionary authority, 
provided in our arrangement, does not admit of complaint, criticism or 
displeasure because we exercise this authority as we deem best, never- 
theless we are at all times prepared to consider suggestions offered for 

- the good of all concerned. It is in this light that we have considered the 
proposed suggestions that we include in our delegation representatives 
of the C.I.0. and the railroad brotherhoods. It is in the same light and 
in the same spirit that we reaffirm our former decision not to embrace 
in our delegation representatives of the C.I.O. and/or of the railroad 
brotherhoods for reasons hereinafter indicated. 

It is alleged, upon what is believed authentic information, that the 
C.I.0O. and the railroad brotherhoods are of equal strength in number, 
if not of influence, in the field of organized labor. The facts are that 
the American Federation of Labor now embraces six million members 
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paying per capita tax, or making contributions monthly to the American 
Federation of Labor. This number does not include those who may be 
unemployed or who may be in the armed forces, upon which members 
no contributions are received by the American Federation of Labor and 
are therefore not included in our paid-up membership. It is estimated 
that the number of such members runs into hundreds of thousands. 


Insofar as the C.I.0. is concerned, no authentic or public record is 
available as to the members paying per capita or monthly contributions 
to that organization. The studious avoidance of publication of the 
paid-up membership by the C.I.0. leaves conjecture or projected member- 
ship subject to serious question. Estimated, however, from records of 
the reported and alleged membership of the unions making up the C.I.O. 
at present, and from such other sources as have been made available, 
it is fair to assert that the total membership of the C.I.0. approximates 
2,225,000. It is thus apparent that the membership of the American 
Federation of Labor is almost three times as large as the C.I1.0O. 

With regard to the railroad brotherhoods, the total membership of 
these four organizations approximates 340,000 as compared with the 
6,000,000 members of the American Federation of Labor. In other words 
the C.I.0. and the railroad brotherhoods combined total an approximate 
membership of slightly over two and a half million, as against the six 
million enrolled in the American Federation of Labor. 

The estimated membership of the railroad brotherhoods hereinabove 
noted does not tell the whole of the story. It should be remembered that 
the railroad brotherhoods represent only part of those employed on the 
American railroads. There are approximately 1,440,000 workers em- 
ployed on the American railroads. While 340,000 are affiliated with the 
four railroad brotherhoods (Engineers, 75,000; Firemen, 90,000; Train- 
men, 125,000; Conductors, 50,000), the balance of those employed, or 
1,100,000, are represented by international trade unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. It is clearly evident, therefore, that 
the railway workers are fully and adequately represented through the 
present arrangement. Indeed, the delegation selected by the American 
Federation of Labor has made ample provision for representation of our 
railroad organizations and workers. To provide additional representa- 
tion to these workers might well overbalance the character of repre- 
sentation on our entire delegation. Then, too, there are other factors 
embraced in our decision with reference to the railway workers which 
need no repetition at this time. 

Insofar as the C.I.O. is concerned, it is unfortunate that even before 
the question of the character of representation on our delegation arose 
that representatives of the C.I.0. lodged protest with governmental 
authorities against the fulfillment or the carrying out of obligations 
entailed in our mutual understanding. This effort by those not a party 
to our arrangement to render ineffective the relationship entered into 
is but one of other important factors and considerations that have 
promoted our decision not to include representatives of the C.I.O. in 
our delegation. 

It is further alleged that even though the actual membership of the 
C.I.O. may not be proportional to that of the American Federation of 
Labor, that insofar as war production and our war efforts are concerned, 
there exists a basis of equality. Here again an accurate and compara- 
tive accounting will illustrate the fallacy and unsoundness of such an 
allegation. It is quite true that in the metal industry the C.I.O. organi- 
zations do embrace considerable numbers. It is equally true that in the 
garment trades, shipbuilding and seafaring trades the C.I.0. more 
nearly approximates the American Federation of Labor. However, when 
we embrace all other branches of activity and industry, the least of 
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which is not the transportation trades, as railway figures already quoted 
attest, and which figures do not include the hundreds of thousands of 
teamsters, chauffeurs, et cetera, then quite a different picture is pre- 
sented. We would also remind you that the building trades and many 
other trades not specifically referred to are equally essential to a war 
economy as they are to a peacetime economy. 


It is alleged, too, that because the American Federation of Labor is 
cooperating, or at least coordinating, its efforts with the C.I.0O. in gov- 
ernmental ventures and enterprises during the war, we should therefore 
accept the C.I.0O. into our voluntary trade union relationships. It is 
quite true we are coordinating our efforts with one another in all gov- 
ernmental agencies concerned with the war effort and war problems. 
It is equally true that governmental agencies dealing with labor rela- 
tions and not limited purely or solely to war activities are being sub- 
verted by affiliates of the C.I.0. to the weakening, if not the destruction 
of affiliates of the American Federation of Labor. Thus the practice 
of raiding, of annulling contractual relations entered into with the em- 
ployers, etc., are continuously being carried on against affiliates of the 
American Federation of Labor by affiliates of the C.I.0. Under such 
circumstances it is quite impossible for us to join hands with those who 
would seek constantly to weaken and destroy us. 


It is important to bear in mind the fact that the C.I.0O. is a dual or 
seceding body to the American Federation of Labor; that the division 
in the ranks of organized labor is due to no fault of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor; that we have not only regretted this division but 
have sought to heal the breach; that on two previous occasions, when 
we endeavored to re-unite the forces of labor, the American Federation 
of Labor on each occasion accepted the result of the joint understanding 
of the negotiating committees, only to find the joint agreement rejected 
by those in charge of the affairs of the C.I.0. Then, also, we direct 
attentign to pending negotiations for a re-united labor movement. While 
hopeful that pending conferences and negotiations may lead to a united 
labor movement, we are not at all certain but that we may experience 
a result as before. We are confident that if unity is to be had in the 
labor movement here it can only be brought about by our own efforts, 
and that any attempt on the part of the British Trades Union Congress 
to intervene or interfere either directly or indirectly can only retard, 
if not defeat, the very objectives we are hopeful may result through 
existing conferences and negotiations. 

We would also call attention to possible complications arising were 
we to concur in the suggestions and recommendations made to change 
the present character of representation in our delegation. It should be 
remembered the United Mine Workers are no longer part of the C.I.O. 
It should also be noted that the International Typographical Union and 
several other international unions are without affiliation either to the 
C.I.0. or to the American Federation of Labor. The United Mine Workers 
at present claim a membership of approximately 600,000. The total 
number of members of non-affiliated organizations may therefore run 
close to 800,000 or a million members. Certainly these organizations 
would have equal cause for complaint or equal justification for the 
demand that they be admitted to representation on our committee if 
the claims urged in behalf of the C.I.0. and railroad brotherhoods should 
be acquiesced in. 

These are but part of the reasons that have prompted our decision 
to confine the character of representation on our delegation to organi- 
zations affiliated directly with the American Federation of Labor. Other 
reasons may be cited, but in our judgment these suffice to justify the 
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validity of the decision reached under the discretionary authority 
vested in us. 

With regard to the suggestions that we may find it expedient not to 
proffer recognition to the C.I.O. and the railroad brotherhoods directly, 
but might be willing that the representatives and delegation of the 
British Trades Union Congress approach these organizations indirectly, 
it should be clearly noted that what we are unwilling to do directly, we 
are equally unwilling to have done indirectly. As a matter of fact, such 
an indirect approach might not alone be resented by the non-affiliated 
organizations but would not be well received by our own affiliates. 
Instead of aiding in the effort toward unity by such a procedure only 
greater harm would be achieved. 

Finally, we have always regarded most highly and have prized most 
deeply the cordial, fraternal, cooperative relationship which has existed 
so many years between the British Trades Union Congress and the 
American Federation of Labor. We should not wish anything to take 
place that would in any way disturb that splendid relationship, especially 
at this particular time when more than ever it is essential that the 
forces of free labor be united the world over. It is unfortunate, indeed 
most regrettable, that there is at present a cleavage in the ranks of 
organized labor in our Jand, and at a time when harmony and unity and 
the utmost degree of cooperation should obtain. On the other hand, 
it is fortunate that the British Trades Union Congress is not visited 
with such an unfortunate and regrettable division. However, were the 
situation reversed, rest assured that the American Federation of Labor, 
its officers, representatives or any of its delegations that might visit 
your land would certainly not attempt to intervene, much less interfere 
or inject themselves into the affairs of your organization, without first 
having been requested to do so by those in authority to speak in its 
behalf; nor would we, in any manner whatsoever, give such oppositional 
movement any cause whatever for comfort or encouragement and quite 
regardless of size or influence. Confidence, trust and good faith in each 
other demand this mutual respect, regard, consideration and support in 
each others’ rights, prerogatives, difficulties and points of view. 

In this connection we would also direct your attention to the fact that 
when England was in its greatest piight, when the clouds of war over 
England were darkest and most dangerous, it was the American Federa- 
tion of Labor which, alone in the field of organized labor, championed the 
cause of the British workers and of the British people and rendered every 
aid possible to the workers and peoples of England during those trying 
days of war. It was not until Pearl Harbor that others reversed their 
position and joined with us in this effort to support Great Britain and 
the United Nations to the utmost against the powers, greed and brutality 
of totalitarianism abroad. 

In view of the reasons thus assigned and others not herein set forth 
but referred to in our general conference and discussion, we have reached 
the conclusion that in the best interests of all concerned we should pro- 
ceed in our relationship, discussions and deliberations as embraced in 
our many years of fraternal relationship and as contemplated in our 
recently consummated agreement without alteration or change, and that 
we should be guided by experience and future developments in any change 
that might be favored for the future, whether in the character of repre- 
sentation that should go to make up our respective delegations or in the 
arrangement itself. 

We trust this statement, explanatory of the reasons having 
prompted our decision, in a matter left wholly to our discretion, will 
— whatever misunderstanding or doubt may have prevailed here: 
tofore. 
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The first meeting of the Anglo-American Trade Union Committee was held 
in the Executive Council room of the American Federation of Labor Building 
beginning February 10, 1948. The American Federation of Labor was repre- 
sented by 

William Green, President, 

William L. Hutcheson, Vice President, 
Matthew Woll, Vice-President, 
George M. Harrison, Vice-President, 
Harvey W. Brown, Vice-President. 


The British Trades Union Congress was represented by 


Sir Walter Citrine, 
F. Wolstencroft, 
H. N. Harrison, 

J. Marchbank, 

A. Conley. 

The first conference of the Anglo-American Trade Union Committee lasted 
for two days. A spirit of good will and cooperation pervaded the deliberations 
of the conference. Information which showed how Labor had been affected by 
the change from a peacetime to a wartime economy in both Great Britain and 
the United States, was presented by the representatives of the Executive 
Council and of the British delegates to the conference. 

The factual information which was presented by the British delegates upon 
rationing, price control, taxation and manpower problems as well as the ex- 
tended employment of women in industry throughout Great Britain was pro- 
foundly interesting. 

The representatives of the Executive Council who participated in the con- 
ference were impressed very deeply by the report of the British delegates upon 
the sufferings and sacrifices which were made by the workers of Great Britain 
particularly in the bombed sections of London and other industrial cities 
throughout Great Britain. The heroic way in which the people faced the 
ordeal through which they passed in the bombed sections of Great Britain was 
a challenge to our admiration. 

The representatives of the Executive Council submitted to the British dele- 
gates all information possible regarding experiences through which we were 
passing here in the United States as a result of the war. A strong and firm 
determination that a full measure of support must be accorded to the United 
Nations in support of the war effort was made clear to all those who par- 
ticipated in the conference. 

A tentative understanding was reached that the next meeting of the Anglo- 
American Trade Union Committee would be held in London early in July. 
Because difficulties arose it was impossible to hold the meeting as had been 
tentatively arranged. It is the hope of the Executive Council that such a con- 
ference may be held at some early date. 


COORDINATOR OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


The Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, under Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, has been increasingly active during the past year in various fields 
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of importance to Labor in the United States and in other American Republics. 
An Inter-American Conference on Social Security was held in Santiago, Chile, 
in September, 1942 with its assistance. Labor experts, administrators and 
legislators came from all the American Republics and Canada. Various labor 
movements of the other Americas were represented by delegates to this 
conference. 

In March, 1942, the American Federation of Labor together with the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations acted as joint host to Bernardo Ibanez, Secre- 
tary-General of the Chilean Confederation of Workers. The Coordinator’s Office 
assisted in the arrangements for this visit. 

While in this country as our guest, Mr. Ibanez visited New York, Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Detroit, Bridgeport and Waterbury, Connecticut. He con- 
ferred with the officers of city central labor unions and other representatives 
of Labor in the cities named. Just prior to his departure for South America, 
he held a further conference with President Green and Secretary-Treasurer 
Meany, and other officials of the American Federation of Labor. 

The main emphasis of Mr. Ibanez’s trip was on establishing fraternal rela- 
tions with representatives of the United States labor movement. His visit also 
included trips to war production plants where he could see the contribution of 
American Labor to the war effort. As a result of his visit, Mr. Ibanez made 
proposals for continued closer cooperation and understanding between labor 
groups in the different American Republics. One of these suggestions was 
that a delegation of United States trade unionists come to visit the various 
labor movements of Latin-America so as to establish personal contacts with 
the leaders of those movements. With the aid of the Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, such a trip was arranged for August-September, 
1943. The delegation was scheduled to visit Argentina, Chile, Uraguay, Colom- 
bia, Venezuela, Panama, Mexico, and Cuba. 

Various publications of the American Federation of Labor have been 
regularly served by the Inter-American Labor Notes and Labor Letters released 
by the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. That office has 
also been represented at various state and other American Federation of Labor 
conventions throughout the country where its interest in promoting better 
understanding between the labor groups of this hemisphere was manifested 
and where its cooperation and services were offered. 

The policy of expanding the services of responsible agencies engaged in 
research in the inter-American field of labor has proved to be fruitful, and 
on the basis of this, the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
has continued its grant of funds to the Division of Labor and Social Informa- 
tion of the Pan-American Union, and to the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 

the Department of Labor. These funds enabled the agencies in question to 
increase their staffs and provide better service to labor organizations and other 
interested groups. The Coordinator’s Office has also established a special 
section on social and labor relations. 
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BOLIVIAN LABOR COMMISSION 


As a result of the widespread disturbance in the Bolivian tin industry, 
the U. S. Department of State sent a group of tripartite representatives to 
constitute, with Bolivian representatives, a joint commission to investigate 
the situation and make recommendations for its amelioration. A representative 
of the American Federation of Labor served on this commission, which spent 
a total of six weeks in Bolivia studying all aspects of labor and social organi- 
zation. Its findings were issued in a joint unanimous report which was made 
public by the United States State Department with the approval of the 
Bolivian Government. The report, which is an analysis of social and labor 
conditions, strengthens provisions for collective bargaining and for developing 
and providing adequate enforcement of legislation dealing with minimum 
wages, and the regulation of hours of labor, the development of a social insur- 
ance system in accordance with the recommendations made by the Bolivian 
experts and representatives of the International Labor Office; the establish- 
ment of free public employment services and the improvement of housing, 
hospitalization and medical care, sanitation, nutrition, and industrial safety, 
and the development of a sound system of free public education including pro- 
vision for vocational schools and teacher training. 


FRATERNAL DELEGATES 


Because of the uncertainties in world affairs and the probability that, 
difficulties might be encountered in sending fraternal delegates to the British 
Trades Union Congress and the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, the 
Sixty-second Annual Convention of the American Federation of Labor decided 
to leave the selection of fraternal delegates to these conventions in the hands 
of the Executive Council. 

In accordance with authority conferred upon it by the Toronto Convention, 
the Executive Council appointed Isidore Nagler, Vice-President of the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers’ Union, and H. D. Ulrich, General Chairman 
of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks organization on the Boston & Maine 
Railroad, to attend the British Trades Union Congress as fraternal delegates 
representing the American Federation of Labor. The British Trades Union 
Congress was held at Southport, England, beginning September 6, 1943. 

The Executive Council appointed Arnold S. Zander, President of the 
American Federation of State, County and Municipal Employees, to serve 
as the fraternal delegate representing the American Federation of Labor at 
the convention of the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, which was held 
at Quebec, beginning August 30, 1943. 


PRICE CONTROL AND RATIONING 


Since the President’s anti-inflation message of April 27, 1942, which called 
for a unified stabilization of wages, profits, farm prices, and of the cost of liv- 
ing, the growing disparity between rigid wage stabilization and loose and inef- 
fectual price stabilization became a matter of deep concern to the nation’s wage 
earners. 
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By the summer of 1943 the demand for integrated administration of wage 
stabilization, price control and rationing as a means of an integrated anti- 
inflation program became the foremost domestic wartime issue of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Price Control. The General Maximum Price Regulation issued by the Office 
of Price Administration on April 28, 1942, ended the early system of control 
over prices of selected commodities. These selective controls had reached 
about half the economy at the wholesale price level, but left retail prices 
almost entirely uncontrolled. With certain important exceptions, the General 
Maximum Price Regulation froze prices of all commodities at the highest price 
charged by each seller during March, 1942. At this stage the new price con- 
trol did not extend to farm prices, prices of fresh vegetables, and a number 
of other exempt items. 

The Act of October 2, 1942, amended the Emergency Price Control Act by 
broadening OPA power and extending price control to a number of agricul- 
tural commodities previously exempted. The Labor Policy Committee of the 
OPA, long convinced of the ineffectiveness of the General Maximum Price 
Regulation, promptly urged the immediate adoption of specific dollar-and-cent 
ceiling prices in each community. The first attempt by the OPA to establish 
dollar-and-cent ceilings was made on March 15, 1943, when such ceilings were 
announced for retail pork prices. A general program of community-wide 
dollar-and-cent ceilings on food was not adopted until May, 1943, seven months 
after the change in the law. This program was applied only in 200 larger 
cities where specific maximum price lists for food iterhns were published. Only 
a few of the items covered by the new ceilings were subjected to a reduction 
in the then existing retail price. Such reductions were ordered in the prices 
of beef, veal, pork, lamb, mutton and butter, the reduction amounting in each 
case to approximately 10 per cent of the prevailing price. 

In the course of the program a number of individual actions were taken 
by the OPA to reduce price ceilings of individual items, but these were of minor 
importance to the cost of living. Such cutbacks in individual prices included 
coffee, women’s rayon hosiery, tea, fresh tuna fish, ice cream, vacuum cleaners, 
electric heaters, paper containers, and wooden matches. In the summer of 
1943, the Bureau of Labor Statistics cost of living index for the first time 
showed a slight reduction, but not more than a fraction of one per cent. A 
large part of this decline, however, was merely seasonal. In general, it was 
clear that prices of food had risen disproportionately, showing an increase 
of 45.1 per cent between January, 1941, and June, 1943. This rise placed a 
heavy burden on the wage earners’ budget as the food consumption increased 
to sustain the more strenuous physical effort of war production, and food now 
accounted for a larger share of the consumer budget than ever before. Price 
surveys conducted by the American Federation of Labor and by its affiliates in 
a number of communities throughout the nation in the spring and summer of 
1943 proved that many essential food staples rose in price up to 250 per cent 
in one year. In most localities surveyed the unweighted average increase in 
food prices ranged between 90 and 100 per cent. 
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Another serious problem was caused by the fact that no attempt had been 
made to control prices in public eating places. Portions served in restaurants 
were getting smaller and the practice became general of dividing up a one- 
price meal into separately priced portions. To millions of wage earners now 
forced to eat in restaurants, this meant an increase in expenditure for food 
far beyond their income. 

The cost of living index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics has admittedly 
failed to reflect fully food price increases which have taken place during the 
past year. The index also failed to show the increases in the cost of living 
due to the deterioration in the quality of the commodities bought, or changes 
in the prices of restaurant meals, nor was the index equipped to reflect the 
actual prices paid by consumers as the result of the widely prevalent black- 
market transactions. These deficiencies of the cost of living index were nevei 
taken into account in the administration of the economic stabilization policy 
in which both wage stabilization and price control relied exclusively on the 
cost of living changes as recorded by the Bureau of Labor Statistics index. 

Inasmuch as the economic stabilization policy adopted by Congress called 
for stabilization of prices, wages and other elements at the common level of 
September 15, 1942, and in view of the substantial price increases which took 
place since that date, the American Federation of Labor launched a vigorous 
campaign for a roll-back in the price of strategic food items to the September, 
1942, level. To make possible substantial price roll backs the Federation urged 
Congress to provide for subsidies which would make it possible to keep down 
prices of key food staples. The first detailed subsidy program to be publicly 
offered by any group was presented by President Green to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency last June. He specifically opposed amend- 
ments designed to prohibit subsidy payments by the federal government. Al- 
though these amendments were passed by Congress they were later vetoed by 
the President and his veto was sustained. As late as August, 1943, a com- 
prehensive program to roll back prices was not formulated by the Administrator 
of the OPA, or the Director of Economic Stabilization. 

While limited in the scope of its work by the policy and administrative 
limitations of the OPA, the Labor Policy Committee.of the OPA, on which 
the Amcrican Federation of Labor is represented, has done much to protect the 
interests of wage earners in the administration of the Price Control Act. 
The committee has not only maintained contact with the Price Administrator 
and with the top OPA price officials but also initiated and put into effect 
basic procedure providing for Labor participation in price control in each 
community and region, as well as nationally. Although the Labor Policy 
Committee was not always given opportunity of advance consultation before 
the issuance of OPA policies and regulations, on at least 30 occasions the 
committee conferred with OPA price officials in advance of the establishment 
of individual maximum price regulations. Through its frequent contact with 
the administrator, the senior deputy administrator, the general counsel and 
other members of the top staff, the Labor Policy Committee has done much to 
assure consideration of the consumer interests in the OPA decisions. 
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Rationing. In the field of rationing the Labor Policy Committee of the 
OPA has concerned itself principally with five main tasks: (1) it has sought 
and secured participation by Labor at every level of the rationing machinery; 
(2) it has reviewed the rationing programs for their effect on the consumer, 
particularly the lower income groups; (3) it has examined rationing regula- 
tions for their effect upon the workers who produce the rationed commodity; 
(4) it has presented to the OPA the special needs of those workers who, be- 
cause of isolation or other factors, required special attention; (5) it has 
assured eligibility of union representatives for rationed commodities. 

Periodic discussions were held between the Labor Policy Committee and 
the deputy administrator in charge of rationing, and advance consultation was 
afforded with the heads of the various rationing branches on questions of 
over-all rationing policy and procedure as it affected Labor. 

In the case of gasoline rationing, the Labor Policy Committee initiated and 
secured the acceptance of the provisions in the regulations which assured the 
availability of “C” book supplementary rations to labor representatives who 
satisfied certain requirements. The committee was able to provide changes 
in the regulations assuring the participation by trade union members in plant 
transportation committees and requiring that such committees be organized 
on a joint labor-management basis. An example of the specific problems in 
which the committee proved helpful was its ability to persuade the adminis- 
trator in charge of rubber to place a reasonable limit on the eligibility of sales- 
men for gasoline essential to their needs. 

In connection with tire rationing, the committee secured the inclusion of a 
provision in the regulations assuring eligibility of union representatives for 
tire certificates under specific conditions. Eligibility of union representatives 
for new cars was likewise assured under the automobile rationing program. 
Tn connection with bicycle rationing, the committee urged and secured a re- 
vision of regulations which made possible a more flexible use of certificates 
to meet the needs of war workers. 

When meat shortage became acute in certain areas in the months preced- 
ing meat rationing, the Labor Policy Committee succeeded in putting into effect 
a program of meat allocation in Los Angeles, San Diego, San Francisco, and 
Providence, Rhode Island. This temporary allocation was carried out quickly 
and effectively with full participation on the part of local Labor in each area. 

The committee also formulated a procedure enabling workers in isolated 
areas to obtain supplemental meat rations where fresh fish, poultry and other 
unrationed substitutes are not available. The committee made a detailed 
study of special food problems of various types of workers and urged immedi- 
ate promotion of an in-plant feeding program. 

In connection with coffee rationing, the committee assured special provision 
of coffee to workers on freight trains, ships, tugboats, and in other special sit- 
uations. It also initiated a plan making it possible for workers in isolated 
areas to obtain additional rations of canned goods. 

Either directly or through subcommittees, the Labor Policy Committee 
represented labor interests in all rationing programs of concern to workers. 
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The committee was in close touch with the shoe rationing branch prior to the 
issue of the shoe rationing regulation, and attempted the formulation of a 
joint labor-management arrangement for issuance of safety shoe rations. An 
amendment to the regulations was secured by the committee, making labor 
organizations eligible for typewriters on the same basis as companies under 
an earlier order. It made sure that workers in certain industries were eligible 
to receive rubber footwear needed in their occupations, and helped work out 
machinery making it easy for seamen to obtain rubber boots. Throughout the 
year the committee kept a close watch on the developments in textile and 
apparel industries to make sure that if rationing of wearing apparel became 
necessary the program would be fair and equitable to workers. 

Of foremost importance to Labor in the administration of both price control 
and rationing is the development of a strong local organization of Labor in 
every community, equipped to deal with consumer problems. Direct participa- 
tion by representatives of our unions and by members of women’s auxiliaries on 
war price and rationing panels and on local boards is imperative. Unions should 
also be in position to furnish volunteers equipped to participate in price en- 
forcement. Labor organizations are faced today with strongly organized 
pressure groups determined to profit from price rises at the expense of the 
‘wage earners. Without strong and continuing organization equipped to deal 
with the cost of living and other consumer problems in every community, Labor 
will be unable to counteract this organized pressure. To this end we recom- 
mend that the American Federation of Labor call upon all central labor unions, 
state federations of labor, and national and international unions, to form con- 
sumer committees equipped to serve our membership in dealing directly and 
effectively with price, cost of living, and rationing problems as these arise 
under war conditions. 


WAR BOND CAMPAIGN 


The record made by the American Federation of Labor in the purchase of 
war bonds deserves to rank with the remarkable record made by organized 
labor in war production. 

From its inauguration the organized labor movement has endorsed and 
supported the voluntary war bond campaign. At the Seattle Convention 
a pledge was made that members of the American Federation of Labor would 
invest at least one billion dollars in war bonds during the ensuing year. This 
pledge was more than fulfilled. It was renewed at the Toronto Convention 
and partially collected statistics indicate that already this pledge has been 
fulfilled and exceeded. 

The American Federation of Labor has repeatedly endorsed the voluntary 
payroll savings plan which is, in simplest form, an agreement between workers 
and management that a certain amount of money, determined by the worker 
himself, shall be deducted from his wages on each pay period and applied 
to the purchase of bonds. 

Information has come from the Labor Section of the War Finance Division 
that no instance has occurred of a refusal by a union to whole-heartedly 
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endorse and promote this plan. This is supported by the records of the Labor 
Section, War Finance Division, which show the existence as of July 1 of 
182,895 payroll savings plans under joint labor-management committees in 
that number of industrial establishments. A recent letter from President 
Roosevelt to Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau contains the further 
evidence of this success, as follows: 


I am proud of the fact that 27,000,000 patriotic Americans are 
regularly investing more than $420,000,000 a month to help pay the 
cost of the war. And, since all of this money comes from wages and 
salaries—nearly 90 per cent from people earning less than $5,000 and 
the bulk of it from those working in war plants—I do not hesitate to 
say that the payroll savings plan is the greatest single factor we now 
have in protecting ourselves against inflationary spending. 

Statistical authorities of the Treasury Department estimate that at least 
$300,000,000 per month of the total of $420,000,000 per month is invested by 
members of organized labor. This is especially gratifying in that experiences 
of the Treasury Department have demonstrated that such campaigns do not 
reach success unless continuously promoted by the union, or unions, in each 
plant. The enthusiasm with which members of the American Federation of 
Labor have responded is further evidenced by the fact that this campaign 
has been conducted with a minimum expense and effort on the part of the 
Treasury Department. 


The American Federation of Labor on July 1 announced a drive in co- 
operation with the Labor Section of the War Finance Division of the Treasury 
whereby all affiliates of the American Federation of Labor were urged to 
underwrite the purchase of some specific article of war material. Every 
international organization so far approached has enthusiastically responded. 
Recognition of this campaign was extended to the sponsoring organizations 
by appropriate ceremonies on Labor Day. The campaign will be continued 
as a permanent part of the joint cooperation of the American Federation of 
Labor with the War Finance Division of the Treasury. 


POST-WAR PLANNING 
COMMITTEE ON POST-WAR PLANNING 


The following were appointed to constitute the American Federation of 
Labor Committee on Post-War Planning: 


Matthew Woll, Vice-President, American Federation of Labor, chairman. 
was Dubinsky, President, International Ladies Garment Workers 
nion. 

Agnes Nestor, Director of Research and Education, International Glove 
Workers Union. 

Dr. John Childs, Columbia University. 

George M. Harrison, President, Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. 

Richard Gray, Secretary, Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ Interna- 
tional Union of America. 

Reuben Soderstrom, President, Illinois State Federation of Labor. 

George Q. Lynch, President, Pattern Makers League of North America. 

Milton P. Webster, Vice-President, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 
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The committee created an executive committee to expedite the preparation 
and advancement of its work, and has had four general meetings. 

Since the committee is without funds to do extensive research and explora- 
tory work itself, it is setting up relationships with other groups which are 
making such inquiries. The committee believes that its major usefulness 
will consist in recommending policies on major post-war problems and in 
setting forth Labor’s relationship to such issues. 

The field of study of the committee has been outlined to cover problems 
and policies of a domestic scope as well as international proposals and policies. 

In the domestic field the committee plans to study the responsibility of 
both government and private initiative in the period of demobilization and 
reconversion. Involved in this problem is the need to determine what disposal 
will be made of government-owned plants and facilities and government-owned 
materials. The committee will also consider the problem of controls for the 
post-war period—what war emergency controls should be retained, what new 
ones provided, what. controls should be applied and in what degree. There 
is the definite problem of where and when civilian controls replace military 
controls; post-war tax policies, and many others. 

Life after the armistice will proceed from where it is without abrupt or 
radical changes. In our own country, the important thing is to have ready 
plans for conversion with definite provisions for carrying them out. In the 
government there must be definite provisions and plans for handling cancel- 
lation of contracts and agencies to see that all rights guaranteed by the 
government are made good. 

The two basic undertakings are for industries to convert to peacetime 
production and for workers to find jobs in these peacetime industries. There 
will be involved the largest change-over ever experienced in this country, 
which must be effected with least possible long-time unemployment so that 
we may do least damage to our citizens. Private industries must plan and 
capital must be ready to make the conversion. There must be a national 
employment service ready and equipped to cooperate with unions and man- 
agements to get workers fitted into suitable jobs with the least bungling 
possible. To tide workers over the intervals between jobs and emergencies 
that interfere with work there must be an adequate social insurance system 
to protect workers against the needless demoralization of relief and unem- 
ployment without income. 

Our problem will be simplified if the war in Europe ends soon so tha} 
conversion can be gradual, but this would only decrease the scope of the 
problem to be dealt with at one time. The committee believes that unions 
should begin to consider plans for their memberships and plan to organize 
committees for that purpose. 

In the international field consideration is being given to the safeguards 
necessary to develop democratic as opposed to bureaucratic agencies and 
procedures. It is studying relief and foreign rehabilitation, temporary gov- 
ernments and recaptured territories, and permanent agencies to maintain 
peace and replace war as an instrumentality for enforcing foreign policy. 
The maintenance and development of the International Labor Organization 
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will be considered, as well as controls in the field of foreign trade, cartels, etc. 
The committee has already arranged to have reports on the following 
special post-war problems: 


Education and Social Welfare. 
Social Security in the Post-War Period. 
Reorganization of the U. S. Department of Labor. 
Employment as affected by the development of the transportation 
industry and by the housing industry. 
Rehabilitation and Vocational Training. 
Self-help and cooperatives. 
Minorities and underprivileged groups. 
Women’s Rights and Problems. 
Other industry committees are in the process of development. 

The Post-War Planning Committee recommended to President Green that 
inasmuch as usual methods of celebrating Labor Day would be impossible 
during wartime, that Labor Day, 1943, be largely devoted to consideration 
of post-war labor problems, and undertook to prepare “Notes for Speakers” 
for that purpose. 

The committee realizes its responsibility to develop ways and means 
whereby the membership of unions may know the major post-war proposals 
together with their implications for Labor and be better prepared for their 
responsibilities as citizens and voters. It plans to continue “Notes for 
Speakers.” 

The committee thinks that the democracies cannot afford to lose the peace 
after the human sacrifices that have gone into this war. Nations living 
together on this globe where distances have become unimportant need machin- 
ery for collective bargaining in order to establish procedures and agencies 
for adjusting difficulties. The United States has a major responsibility for 
achieving this purpose. 


POST-WAR PROBLEMS 


Domestic. Upon each trade group will fall responsibility for leadership 
in facilitating reconversion to a normal economy. Practically every worker, 
industrial or agricultural, and every member of the armed forces is wonder- 
ing—“Will there be a job for me after the war?” Upon production, manage- 
ment, and union executives rests major responsibility for getting our economy 
started on a scale that will afford jobs for all. Upon them and upon the 
government devolves responsibility for facilitating the conversion of private 
industry and for prevention of uncontrolled inflation. 

The change-over of workers from war industries to civilian production, of 
personnel from the armed forces to civilian occupations, of women workers 
from war and civilian occupations back to their homes and households, of 
workers in civilian industries back to jobs which they prefer, of older workers 
back to retirement insurance—a change-over of approximately 30,000,000 
persons. 

Obviously two lines of preparation are necessary to meet this situation: 
jobs must be available and there must be provided a national employment 
service competent to advise workers where suitable jobs can be had and to 
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facilitate contact of workers with the jobs. Workers and employers must 
give their best abilities to plans for the development of their industries after 
the war. Production plans must be approved, machinery and facilities made 
ready, sales departments organized to assure markets. Industry and unions 
must look to the government for policies and agencies to deal with contract 
cancellation, control of stock-pile prices, disposition of war production facili- 
ties, preparation and authorization of a public works program, rate of 
demobilization, educational and training opportunities, an adequate national 
employment service together with ample social security provisions. This is 
an extensive program, but it must be extensive to meet the human needs 
and to help in the reconversion of our national economy. 

Labor knows that this program can be carried through and offers its 
cooperation to that end. Labor will not tolerate mass unemployment, a 
revival of a public works program at relief rates, or other devices which rob 
workers of their economic and political freedom. Our refusal is made in the 
interests of preservation of democratic institutions. Representatives of Labor 
and of management should join with the government in formulating the basic 
policies and developing the plans for this difficult period which military de- 
velopments have hastened or delayed, but which will inevitably confront us. 
If plans are ready, hardships will be minimized. If plans are not ready, we 
may easily be involved in difficulties that will make it impossible for us to 
meet our obligations at home or abroad. 

Union Problems. A major post-war responsibility of wage earners is to 
revitalize the labor movement so.that it can resume its normal functions. 
Because collective bargaining was frozen by those responsible for inflation 
control, increases in wage earners’ incomes failed to keep pace with incomes 
of farmers, corporations, war contractors or total business. No controls have 
been fixed for the incomes of other groups similar to those imposed for wage 
earners. 

The first labor standard that will shift to a peacetime basis will be the 
work week. With the end of war production the 40-hour work week will be 
restored. Upon the union will rest responsibility for negotiating terms of 
shift of shorter hours without reduction in weekly income. Only by increasing 
basic wage rates can we escape serious depression forces that facilitate 
unemployment. In all probability price control will be continued during the 
transition period, for the cost of living will remain high. Wage earners have 
relied upon overtime to absorb the deficit between wage rates and increased 
costs of living. In durable goods industries, where the average earnings are 
$49.38 per week, the 40-hour week will reduce average earnings to $38.64; 
in non-durable goods the reduction in earnings will be from $34 to $30.32. 
Either basic wage rates must be increased or standards of living must go 
down to depression levels, which will involve a drop in national income. Such 
a drop would delay revival of civilian industries and efforts to pay war debts. 

International. Armistice that will end military combat will bring us 
opportunity and obligation to effectuate our foreign policy. While foreign 
policy is formulated by the executive branch of our government subject to 
approval by Congress, the will of the people controls decisions in a democratic 
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country. Our responsibility at present is for defense of democratic institu- 
tions in the Americas and the islands to which we have made commitments. 
Any new commitment must be squared with our ability to make good. 

Wage earners, like all other groups of citizens, hope that we can use the 
opportunity at the end of this war to establish agencies and understandings, 
so that we can regularly consider policies and situations and make decisions 
that will at least minimize the necessity for wars. We hope that procedures 
of consultation and cooperation developed by the United Nations can be 
made permanent and broadened in practice to cover needs of interdependent 
responsibilities of democratic peoples. We hope that through such an alliance 
opportunities for democratic freedom and responsibility may be made more 
secure for all peoples. Experience of the years since World War I have 
demonstrated that the main key to the maintenance of democratic freedom 
is the right of wage earners to membership in unions of their own choosing. 
This right, together with freedom of speech and assemblage, and guarantees 
of civil freedom, constitute a bill of rights which the united democratic 
nations ought to assure their allies. Experience further shows that the 
cooperation of democratic nations promotes democratic ideals and practices 
internationally, for the plans and purposes of autocrats and dictators mature 
only with the elimination of democracy. Until such time as democratic in- 
stitutions are secure in the world, democratic countries cannot enter into 
treaties of disarmament with non-democratic countries. 

Labor realizes that many decisions are being made now that will condition 
terms of peace, and urges that representatives of civilian groups vitally 
concerned by these decisions be included in the delegations representing our 
country in international conferences. We realize that progress toward world 
peace will be promoted by the developmeiit of international machinery to 
adjust problems that cause wars and by the molding of a world will for peace. 
We cannot reach this goal by evolving blue prints and resolutions, but we 
can achieve them by making democratic principles our daily guide in dealing 
with all issues—both national and international—in scope of effectiveness. 
Peace and freedom must be achieved each day and each year by free citizens 
making their individual and collective decisions. 

Indispensable to this end is cooperation not only by the United Nations but 
by the democratic groups within the United Nations. Indispensable to 
democratic institutions within nations and to deal with matters concerning 
all nations are the functions of free labor organizations. To safeguard 
democratic institutions in international conferences, in the peace treaty, and 
in post-war international agencies, there should be conferences and agreement 
between the free labor movements of democratic countries. : 

Our Good Neighbor Policy. Our first international obligation is to those 
countries which with the United States constitute the New World. We have 
in common many of the same traditions and experiences that are rooted in 
the will to emigrate to unknown lands—there to build up a life suited to the 
land and to their own desires. Internationally it was free from the intrigues 
of power politics and the suspicions involved in balance of power between 
hereditary monarchies. Opportunity inherent in tenantless and unused lands 
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offered new alternatives. Free governments now exist, but there are economic 
inequalities and conflicts between cultures that make for individual unfreedom. 
Differences between the resources of the descendants of European immigrants 
and the descendants of Indian nations have brought about conditions of 
agricultural and industrial peonage. Latin-American wealth is mainly in 
lands and in agricultural products. Capital investments for the exploitation 
of national resources, industries and utilities have been mainly European- 
owned and controlled. Such United States capital as was there represented 
corporate enterprise, responsible for dividends rather than for the building 
up of good international relations. 

Since World War I the United States has made a definite effort to bridge 
the chasms of language, cultural differences and trade forces in order to 
establish a real community of interests and concern for the maintenance of 
the Monroe Doctrine, which assures our continents against interference from 
without. Now, as a part of our world war policy, the State Department, the 
Office of Economic Warfare, the Coordinator of Latin-American Affairs and 
the Pan-American Union are acting to promote good-will and the exchange 
of experience in various fields. All Latin-American countries with one excep- 
tion are supporting the United Nations. To make these relationships eco- 
nomically independent, our government has organized the Inter-American 
Development Commission for the purpose of long-range economic planning. 
This commission operates through twenty-one national committees whose 
purposes are fixed by the parent body. To serve the commission the Office 
of Foreign Investment Information was organized in connection with the 
Export-Import Bank. The commission aims to encourage joint investments. 
of the United States and Latin-American countries for the expansion of 
industries in Latin-America and to maintain close business contacts; it will 
develop a program for training Latin-American young men in the methods 
of American business; it will serve as a channel for business and govern- 
mental collaboration for inter-American post-war planning. 

Under the auspices of this network, regional developmental corporations 
have been set up for the purpose which the name indicates and will serve as 
long-range post-war economic and social planning agencies. 

Supplementing this organization but acting unofficially are coordinating 
committees set up in most of the Latin-American countries, whose member- 
ship is exclusively representatives from business interests. 

The workers of Latin-American countries and the United States are vitally 
concerned in what is involved in this planning. Unless economic expansion 
results in adequate wages so that production brings higher standards of living; 
in vocational and apprenticeship training for men and women that will enable 
them to be skillful resourceful workers able to manage their own lives; and in 
utilization of the products of industries for higher and broader levels of living 
for all, it will not bring lasting progress. 

The Office of Economic Warfare is including in Latin-American contracts 
protective labor provisions. The same principle should be incorporated in plans 
for economic development of all these countries so that there shall not be trade 
competition based on low standards of life for the workers of any country. 
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We recommend that the American Federation of Labor take up these pro- 
posals with the various government agencies concerned in this field, and es- 
tablish a formal understanding with the Director of the Pan-American Union 
for the development of permanent facilities for the exchange of information 
on labor welfare and standards of living in all countries. Formal requests 
should be made for labor representation in all these agencies in order that 
Labor interests may be represented in the decisions on policies. 

Labor Attaches. We should continue to urge the State Department to in- 
clude representatives of Labor in its embassies in the major industrial countries. 

Post-War Housing. Demobilization of the armed forces and termination of 
employment on war contracts at the conclusion of hostilities will submerge the 
nation under a tide of widespread unemployment unless specific provision is 
made in advance for a program of reconstruction and redevelopment of our 
cities, towns, and rural communities. The war has virtually halted all con- 
struction of durable housing. The peacetime housing needs of our growing 
and shifting population and of our expanded productive economy will be aggra- 
vated by the combined deficit resulting from the building inactivity of the last 
depression and of the war years. If we are to be prepared to launch a well- 
timed and strategic attack by all elements of our economy and our community 
against unemployment in peacetime, and if we are to seize this opportunity to 
build a broad foundation for economic reconstruction and better living, con- 
certed action must be taken without delay to blueprint the strategy and to 
define the common objectives as well as respective responsibilities of Labor, 
private enterprise, and of the government. 

Responsibility for housing rests with the local community. There must 
be assurance that every community is equipped to discharge that responsi- 
bility. Workers are ultimate producers of our nation’s wealth, and they are 
entitled to participation both as workers and as citizens in the shaping of the 
plans for the betterment of the community in which they live. Community 
redevelopment must not be permitted to become an instrument of self-enrich- 
ment at the expense of wage earners by real estate speculators, money lenders 
and promoters. Provision should be made in every city, town and rural county 
for a duly constituted Land and Housing Authority representative of the 
people whom it serves. Labor’s foremost responsibility is to assure the es- 
tablishment in every municipality of local land and housing authorities (1) 
empowered to direct the over-all course of community reconstruction and 
redevelopment, including land acquisition; (2) equipped to facilitate maximum 
provisions for needed residential building by private enterprise within stand- 
ards of sound housing construction and consistent with the long-range plans for 
community growth, and (3) constituted to carry out a long-range program of 
slum clearance and low-rent housing for low-income families. 

Stable and suitable housing for wage earners is directly related to their 
employment, for the wage earners’ income depends on their jobs. Post-war 
housing development cannot be unrelated to the reconversion and relocation of 
industry and with it to the shift of employment opportunities in the transition 
from war to peace. War has forced mass migration of workers throughout 
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the entire nation, therefore, community redevelopment must of necessity be 
related to the realignment of employment opportunities in each community, 
each region and in the entire nation. Neither cities, towns nor rural areas 
can achieve stable growth or meet the demand for better living without a long- 
range plan. Such planning cannot be isolated in a single community but must 
be related to the economic growth, regionally and nationally. This need for 
regional and national planning should be met through a democratic procedure. 
Representation of Labor, farmers and of the communities concerned is essential 
in the regional and national planning bodies which must give assistance and 
guidance to local communities in the task of reconstruction. Architects, tech- 
nicians and other professional personnel needed in this work must be the 
servants of democratically constituted public agencies rather than their 
directors. 

Private initiative should play a leading part in post-war housing recon- 
struction. Basic standards and procedures should be firmly established to 
prevent sub-standard building, eliminate speculative profiteering at the ex- 
pense of the tenant and the home buyer, and to provide for a drastic reduc- 
tion in the interest charges on all home mortgage financing. 

In neighborhoods in which a large degree of economic stability can be 
achieved, cooperative mutual home ownership should be furthered as a means 
of making home ownership available to families of moderate income. Many 
war housing projects of the permanent type can and should be sold to the 
present occupants on a mutual basis where future stability of employment is 
assured. 

The low-rent housing and slum clearance program interrupted by the war 
should be resumed and expanded. All federal aid extended to local communi- 
ties for acquisition of slums and blighted areas should be on the condition that 
new decent dwellings suitably located be provided, equal in number and in 
rental to the dwellings eliminated. Temporary war housing must not be per- 
mitted to disintegrate into new slums after the war and should be removed as 
rapidly as possible. Wherever possible and suitable, the sites, utilities and 
materials of such temporary projects should be utilized in the construction of 
permanent low-rent housing. 

Of fundamental importance to a national program of post-war housing is 
the elimination of rural as well as urban slums. Cheaper financing should be 
available to farmers and farm workers who can afford to build their own 
homes. Construction of decent farm dwellings under the supervision of the 
Farm Security Administration, for gradual purchase by farmers, should be 
made an integral part of a farm settlement program which will play an im- 
portant part in affording demobilized soldiers and war workers an opportunity 
to return to farming under favorable conditions. The migrant camp program 
of the Farm Security Administration should be continued as a part of a posi- 
tive plan to achieve stable settlement of families. 

Organized labor’s responsibility for the development of a sound program, 
democratically conceived, cannot be fully discharged without active work of 
local labor housing committees in every community. To this end we recom- 
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mend that a continuing program be developed by the Housing Committee of 
the American Federation of Labor to assist in the establishment of active 
local labor housing committees by our central labor unions and to encourage 
the establishment of housing committees by the affiliated national and inter- 
national unions. 


A. F. OF L. DEPARTMENTS AND TERRITORIAL REPORTS 


METAL TRADES DEPARTMENT 
During the fiscal year the activities of the Metal Trades Department were 
mainly in the field of war production. 


The principal problems faced were due to the aggressive manner in which 
the C.I.0. carried on its raiding efforts in plants where the metal trades had 
union shop agreements, and the assistance given to this raiding by the National 
Labor Relations Board. 


Shortly after the Toronto Convention adjourned last year, a complaint 
case was brought by the C.I.0. against the Kaiser Shipyards of Portland, Ore- 
gon. It became evident that the Board would hold these agreements in viola- 
tion of the Wagner Act on the technical ground that when they were entered 
into, the ultimate total of workmen to be employed had not reached 50 per 
cent. This legalistic construction was based upon a theory of expanding plant 
units which the Board had evolved. 


In itself the Kaiser case was vital, for it was known that a number of 
complaint cases were being prepared by counsel for the C.I.0. and counsel 
for the National Labor Relations Board, which would be brought to hearings 
when the Kaiser case was disposed of. 

There was no doubt as to the attitude of the Board, for its members at a 
conference between representatives of the government and the attorney for 
the Kaiser Company, had stated that the agreement had been entered into in 
violation of the Wagner Act and was therefore void. 

In November, 1942, a conference was held, composed of representatives of 
the affiliated international unions, and also of the Carpenters, the Painters, 
and the Teamsters Unions with whom the Department has maintained close 
working relations for a number of years. 

The conference decided to make a joint defense. To make this effective, each 
organization pledged all of its resources, and in addition immediately raised 
a fund of approximately $57,000. 

A trip was made to the Pacific Coast to acquaint local Metal Trades Coun- 
cils, Central Labor Councils and the public, with the issues involved. 

Eventually the issue was taken to Congress, where an amendment to the 
Board’s appropriation bill was introduced with the approval of the American 
Federation of Labor. This legislative effort proved successful. The Board’s 
appropriation was cut $500,000, and an amendment adopted by the House 
and the Senate which provided that: 


No part of the funds appropriated in this title shall be used in any 
way in connection with a complaint case arising over an agreement be- 
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tween management and Labor which has been in existence three months 
or longer without complaint being filed. 

Provided, that hereafter notice of such agreement shall have been 
posted in the plant affected for said period of three months, said notice 
containing information as to the location at an accessible place of such 
agreement, where said agreement shall be open for inspection by any 
interested person. 

The action of Congress effectively ended C.I.0. raiding in plants where a 
union agreement had been in existence for three months without a complaint 
being filed. 

The 1942 convention of the Metal Trades Department had authorized its 
ofticers to propose a “no-raiding” agreement to the Industrial Union of 
Marine and Shipyard Workers of America. When the President of the De- 
partment testified before the Truman Committee of the Senate and the O’Leary 
Committee of the House, he offered, while before the committee, to enter into 
a no-raiding agreement with the C.I.0. organization of shipyard workers. In 
bcth instances the C.I.0. representatives declined to make any statement. 

The action of Congress which put a check on the discretionary authority 
of the National Labor Relations Board, was the first time since the Wagner 
Act was passed that Congress took any action placing limitations upon the 
Board. 

In’ July, 1943, the Utah Labor Board, a state NLRB, certified the inde- 
pendent welders’ union as the sole agency for collective bargaining for welders 
in that state. By this action the state board began the dismemberment of 
international unions. : 

What had been done for the welders, if carried forward would permit 
every dissatisfied group within an international union to win separate repre- 
sentation. Such a policy would lead to the dismemberment of international 
unions. 

Again the international unions of the Metal Trades Department, and their 
close allies (the Carpenters, the Painters and the Teamsters), decided to carry 
this case to the State Supreme Court of Utah, and then, if necessary to the 
Federal Supreme Court. 

The Department’s experiences during the past fiscal year have definitely 
indicated the necessity of even closer cooperation between the international 
unions if they are to be safeguarded from the destructive decisions of state 
and federal agencies, authorized to operate in the field of industrial relations 
and trade union organization. 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION TRADES DEPARTMENT 


On February 1, 1943, the late President of the Department, John P. Coyne, 
due to illness, had to be relieved of his duties. He did not recover and passed 
away on April 30, 1943. Since that time, the Executive Council of the Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Department directed that Richard Gray per- 
form the duties of President of the Department until the next convention, at 
which time a successor to John P. Coyne will be selected. 

The Department has succeeded in reaching an understanding with the 
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War Department definitely drawing a line as to where construction work 
starts and stops and where maintenance work begins. This arrangement 
arrived at with the War Department, which was promulgated in the form of 
a departmental order, may be explained in a practical manner as follows: 

All new construction work and additions to and alterations on exist- 
ing structures shall be considered as coming under new construction 
work. All original installations of equipment in new structures and in 
altered or extended buildings shall be considered as coming under new 
construction work and installation. The maintenance and upkeep of such 
structures and the temporary repairs and maintenance of all installed 
equipment shall be considered to be maintenance work. 

After the issuance of President Roosevelt’s Executive Order 9240, which 
designated five definite holidays and Memorial Day or some optional holiday, 
confusion resulted throughout the country in the building and construction 
industry due to the sixth holiday. However, at our request, the Secretary of 
Labor issued a definite order, specifying Memorial Day as the sixth holiday 
to be observed by workers in the building and construction industry. We now 
have uniform holidays throughout the industry and the confusion has been 
eliminated. 

Jurisdictional disputes during the past year, while numerous, have been 
satisfactorily handled under the Plan for Settling Jurisdictional Disputes. 

We are proud to report that the finances of the Department are in an 
excellent condition, having reached the highest peak in its history. All affili- 
ated national and international unions are in good standing and will be rep- 
resented at the Thirty-seventh Annual Convention in September, 1948. There 
has been a marked increase in the membership of the subordinate local unions 
of the 19 national and international unions affiliated with the Department, and 
charters for several new Building and Construction Trades Councils have been 
issued during the past fiscal year. 


UNION LABEL TRADES DEPARTMENT 


The Union Label Trades Department is the clearing house for all of the 
unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor that have adopted 
a union label, shop card or service button to designate their particular product 
or service. The chief aims of our Department are to publicize union labels, 
shop cards and service buttons and to promote union label goods and union 
services. Our constant goal is the publicizing of the official emblems of 
national and international unions which make up the Union Label Trades 
Department. We urge the members of all labor unions to buy only goods 
that are manufactured under union conditions and to patronize only those 
establishments that employ only members of service unions. 

Due to the present war emergency, the Union Label Trades Department 
has supplemented its regular program by several activities. Our president 
is serving on the National War Labor Board. Our secretary-treasurer has 
been appointed to serve on the Labor Policy Committee of the Office of Price 
Administration. He is also a member of the Labor Advisory Committee of 
the Nutrition and Food Conservation Branch, War Food Administration. 
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In addition, we have cooperated with the United States Treasury in the 
sale of war bonds and stamps and the Red Cross in distributing information 
to local officers of labor unions and women’s auxiliaries. 


Outstanding among our new activities is the union label cigarette cam- 
paign for free smokes to be sent to our armed forces overseas. Several 
million American union label cigarettes are supplied each day for free distri- 
bution among members of our armed forces overseas. This campaign is 
building good will for the American labor movement. 


The Union Label Trades Department is pursuing its regular policy of 
issuing news releases, editorials and cartoons which are sent to all labor 
weeklies, official monthly labor journals and other periodicals. Our features 
receive unusual display in the labor press and also in many independent 
publications. 

In addition to the regular union label features, our Department prepares 
special articles for state federation of labor annuals, trade journals and daily 
newspapers. These exclusive articles are prepared upon the request of editors 
for various publications throughout the United States and Canada. 


There is a continual demand for cuts of all the official union labels, shop 
cards and service buttons. There are 68 insignia in all, and if run separately 
they form a good weekly feature for the labor publications. This year we 
have added the emblem of the American Federation of Women’s Auxiliaries 
of Labor to this service. 

Hundreds of thousands of pieces of union label literature have been dis- 
tributed since our last convention. This literature, in addition to pamphlets, 
includes a new war poster showing the cooperation between our American 
fighters and organized workers. We are also continuing to issue a large 
poster displaying all of the union labels, shop cards and service buttons. 

The Union Label Trades Department continues the use of radio networks 
and local broadcasting stations to carry the union label message to the 
general public. 

A special union label Christmas program was broadcast on “LABOR FOR 
VICTORY,” Sunday, November 22, 1942. 


During this year our secretary also participated in the “LABOR FOR 
VICTORY” program, January 31, 1943. The program was sponsored by the 
American Federation of Labor in cooperation with the National Safety Council. 

The Department also furnishes electrical recordings for broadcasts on 
local stations. 

Local broadcasts have been made of addresses delivered in various cities 
at banquets and conventions. The Department is ready to furnish radio 
addresses to officials of labor unions and affiliated organizations for local 
broadeasts. In several cities regular weekly labor news programs are now 
being broadcast. 

In cooperation with the Office of Defense Transportation, and to give 
priority to war claims on railroads and other transportation facilities, our 
secretary-treasurer is sending messages to state federations of labor con- 
ventions by electrical transcription. 
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The Union Label Trades Department acknowledges with appreciation the 
splendid cooperation that our Department receives from the officials of the 
American Federation of Labor; Building and Construction Trades Depart- 
ment; Metal Trades Department; Railroad Employees’ Department; national 
and international unions; state federations of labor; central labor unions; 
union label leagues, American Federation of Women’s Auxiliaries of Labor; 
union label committees of local unions and various other union label-conscious 
organizations. We have received unusual support from buyers’ clubs, coop- 
erative associations, and various other consumer groups. 


President William Green and Secretary-Treasurer Meany have continued 
the policy of offering the services of the American Federation of Labor head- 
quarters to our Department. The American Federation of Labor organizers 
have been instructed by the President and the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
American Federation of Labor to assist in union label campaigns in every 
locality and we appreciate their cooperation. : 

The back cover page of the American Federationist is running adver- 
tisements for the union label, shop card and service button. The American 
Federation of Labor Weekly News Service carries all publicity in reference 
to union label campaigns. 

The new 1943 Union Label Catalogue-Directory has been published and 
distributed among officials and members of the national and international 
unions, central labor unions, state federations of labor, union label leagues 
and committees, organizers, and secretaries of the auxiliaries as well as 
union manufacturers and merchandisers. The Catalogue-Directory is the only 
official union label buyers’ guide in America. 


Union label committees composed of representatives of central labor 
unions, women’s auxiliaries and union label leagues continue to issue local 
union label directories in many cities throughout the United States. 


The Union Label Trades Department is continuing the issuance of a popular 
series of articles on “Nutrition and Labor—The Food For Our Soldiers in 
Overalls.” Twenty-four articles have been printed in pamphlet form. There 
is a popular demand for this pamphlet for nutrition lectures in the armed 
services of our nation as well as the educational institutions. Thousands of 
copies have been sent to the leading universities and to public libraries through- 
out the United States and Canada. The pamphlet is being reprinted and used 
as a textbook in several schools. It is also used as a basis for a lecture course 
in over a thousand industrial plants. 

Due to the great interest in nutrition among leaders of Labor, in order to 
strengthen the home front, and to clarify Labor’s views on the food problem, 
a call has been issued for Labor’s Conference on Food and Nutrition, to be 
held in the Hotel Statler, Boston, Massachusetts, Saturday, October 9, 1943, 
at 10:00 a.m. The conference is to be held during the American Federation 
of Labor convention. 

The Union Label Trades Department has sponsored Labor’s Nutrition 
Committee with the one desire of working out constructive suggestions for 
assuring the nation a sufficient food supply with fair prices and equitable 
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distribution. We desire to help make rationing a success by doing our share 
in obtaining an adequate quality and quantity of food for war workers. We 
not only want to maintain but to improve the health level of American Labor. 

It is the purpose of Labor’s Conference on Food and Nutrition to make 
Labor’s contribution to the nation’s food problem a worthy and outstanding 
success. We are glad to announce that this Department of the American 
Federation of Labor is taking the lead in this vital issue of nutrition and 
health. 

The Secretary-Treasurer of the Union Label Trades Department, together 
with a member of his staff, is serving on Labor’s Advisory Committee of the 
Nutrition and Food Conservation Branch, War Food Administration. 

The American Federation of Women’s Auxiliaries of Labor started with 
a membership derived from national and international women’s auxiliaries, 
local auxiliaries, and central and joint council auxiliaries. We have recalled 
the temporary certificates of affiliation and we are now issuing permanent 
certificates to the auxiliaries affiliated with the A.F.W.A.L. 

Members of women’s auxiliaries are also playing a vital part in civilian 
war activities. They are actively engaged on committees in the various 
branches of war work. Among these are: policing price control, war bond 
sales, civilian defense, Red Cross, nutrition committees, and other war agencies 
in which-it is very essential that the women members of trade unionists’ 
families play an important role. 

The American Federation of Labor and the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment had a booth at the Nineteenth Annual Women’s International Exposition 
of Arts and Industries, held in Madison Square Garden, New York, N. Y., 
November 19-24, 1942. A war bond booth was included. Figures showed 
that American Federation of Labor workers had bought over one billion 
dollars in war bonds since Pearl Harbor and had pledged another billion 
for this year. 

As we have so often stated, one of the best ways to maintain American 
trade union standards is to demand the union label on all goods and to use 
union services which are designated by the shop card and service button. In 
no better way than patronizing those firms that display these emblems can 
organized labor sustain wages, hours and working conditions established by 
collective bargaining over the past sixty years by the American Federation 
of Labor. As consumers, trade unionists must realize that they have a 
sovereign economic power in their pay envelope that is as important as the 
sovereign political power of the ballot. Both weapons must be used effectively 
in order to maintain our present position. 


RAILWAY EMPLOYES’ DEPARTMENT 


The Railway Employes’ Department and its affiliated organizations have 
continued to make progress during the past year in improving the wages and 
working conditions of railroad workers and extending their organization. In 
addition to revising numerous agreements already in effect, a number of new 
agreements have been secured. Railroad employment has shown a marked 
increase so that rather than having an unemployment problem, the railroad 
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industry now has a manpower problem, due in no small part to the failure of 
those in authority to recognize the needs of this industry. The constant 
vigilance of the railroad labor organizations has been necessary to prevent 
the execution of plans for the solution of this problem which would create new 
and more difficult problems. At the same time constructive measures have 
been undertaken to solve this problem, chief of which has been a movement 
for an increase in wages and the union shop. 


Progress of Organization 


The organizing program which has been in effect for a number of years 
has been continued during the past year. Since the industry is substantially 
organized as the result of the campaign which was inaugurated in 1933, the 
chief emphasis has been on the amendment of existing agreements so as to 
establish substantially improved working conditions in the railroad industry. 
On the other hand, organizing continues, and new agreements have been 
secured on a number of additional railroads which were not previously or- 
ganized. During the past year representation has been established on seven 
railroads not previously organized and for one or more crafts on seven rail- 
roads on which representation was established for some of the crafts, while 
new or revised agreements were negotiated on a total of twenty-five railroads. 
In addition, existing agreements were taken over on seven railroads where 


representation was established, making a total of thirty-two agreements which 
have been negotiated during the year. 


Railroad Employment 


The rapid increase in war production together with the reduction in the 
available supply of highway and intercoastal transportation has caused railroad 
traffic to increase phenominally and at an accelerated rate. Breaking all 
previous records of the amount of traffic handled, the railroad industry is now 
the chief source of mass transportation and is in the dilemma of not how much 
traffic it can get but how much it can handle. 


With the increase in railroad traffic, railroad employment has also increased 
but not to the extent necessary to maintain an adequate labor force. In addi- 
tion, priorities, and the lack of sufficient materials and equipment have placed 
a further burden on the railways. For these reasons, it has become increasingly 
difficult to meet all traffic needs and it is only by the greater utilization of 
existing facilities and greater devotion to duty that essential needs have been 
met. Meanwhile, non-essential civilian travel has been discouraged, but if 
traffic continues to increase at the present rate, a further increase in railroad 
employment is necessary. Thus unemployment is no longer an immediate 
problem in the railroad industry but rather it is one of manpower. 


The extent to which railroad traffic has increased is indicated by the number 
of revenue ton miles handled, that is the number of tons carried one mile. 
With the great increase in the length of haul and the heavier loading of cars, 
ton miles are a better measure of revenue traffic carried than car loadings, 
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because weight is given not only to the quantity of traffic measured in tons 
but also to the distance it was hauled measured in miles. 

According to the reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the num- 
ber of revenue freight ton miles handled have shown a constant and accelerated 
increase since 1938 and during the year 1942 reached the highest level in the 
history of the railroad industry, exceeding even the record year, 1941, which 
was in excess of the previous peak reached in 1929. More than 638 billion 
revenue freight ton miles were handled during 1942, which is an increase of 
34.3 per cent over the year 1941 and 42.6 per cent over the year 1929. Revenue 
passenger miles likewise increased substantially to the highest level in history. 
In excess of 53 billion revenue passenger miles were handled in 1942 which is 
82.9 per cent higher than the number of revenue passenger miles handled in 
1941 and exceeded the previous peak in passenger traffic handled in 1920 by 
14.6 per cent. 

Although all previous traffic records were shattered in 1942, the traffic 
handled in the early months of 1943 continues to show an increase. During the 
first four months of 1943, for which data are available, revenue freight ton 
miles increased 26.38 per cent and revenue passenger miles increased 98.7 per 
cent over the same period last year. 


While railroad employment has shown a substantial increase, it has not 
increased anything like railroad traffic. In 1942 there was an average of 
1,271,077 employes on Class I railroads in the United States. This is an 
increase of 11.5 per cent over 1941. Maintenance of equipment employment 
increased 10.9 per cent during the same period. During the first four months 
of 1943 total employment on Class I railroads increased 11.3 per cent over 
the same period last year while maintenance of equipment employment in- 
creased 8.1 per cent. : 

It is significant that while revenue freight traffic in 1942 increased 42.6 per 
cent and revenue passenger traffic increased 72.7 per cent over 1929, employ- 
ment actually declined by 23.5 per cent. 


Owing to the difficulty of securing additional new equipment, greater 
utilization of existing equipment has been necessary in order to handle the 
tremendous increase in railroad traffic, consequently a higher standard of 
maintenance has been required and as a result the bad order situation is the 
lowest in many years, if not the lowest in history. According to the Association 
of American Railroads the number of freight cars unserviceable of the total 
on line as of July 1, 1948 was only 2.9 per cent as compared with 3.3 per cent 
on July 1, 1942 and 5.2 per cent on July 1, 1941. The number of locomotives 
unserviceable has likewise declined. Of the total on line, 5.2 per cent were 
unserviceable on July 1, 1943, compared with 7.0 per cent on July 1, 1942 and 
12.3 per cent on July 1, 1941. 


Although the bad order situation has shown a constant improvement over 
the past several years, it is significant that since the first of this year there 
has been a reversal of this trend as shown in the following table: 
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LOCOMOTIVES AND FREIGHT CARS UNSERVICEABLE 
PER CENT AWAITING REPAIRS 


Freight Cars Locomotives 

- Month 1941 1942 1943 1941 1942 1943 
IES PON 65 a os sso 6.8 3.7 2.4 14.9 8.6 4.9 
DORNREG. BE snisks cedwsi0 6.7 3.6 2.6 14.7 8.6 5.0 
BRO AB occ nies ci ciain as 6.6 3.6 2.6 14.7 8.2 5.0 
MR BA a5 3s. 0. cle we ciaaeis's 6.3 3.5 2.6 14.4 8.2 5.3 
BT URS a6 6050 bs swinees 5.9 3.1 2.6 14.0 7.9 5.3 
PO ai bos csinyeses's 5.8 3.7 2.8 18.1 7.5 5.2 
ae SE a eee ere 5.2 3.3 2.9 12.3 7.0 5.2 
PINE BEG ogc 445.6025 4.8 3.2 13.7 6.8 
September 16b.....06.0600. 4.7 3.1 10.7 6.6 
POUING? 18S 6s cs cc asics es 4.4 2.7 10.2 6.1 
November Ist......<..660% 4.1 2.4 9.6 5.5 
pecemper 166. 66. cscs ses 4.1 2.6 o2 5.4 


It appears that the saturation point in the tapving of available manpower 
has been reached and unless corrective measures are taken immediately, this 
situation can rapidly become extremely serious. 


The Manpower Problem in the Railroad Industry 


The railroad industry has not only found it difficult to recruit additional 
employes but labor turnover has been enormous so that although the employ- 
ment service of the Railroad Retirement Board has recruited many workers 
for the railroads, the shortage of employes continues to increase. 

According to the Railroad Retirement Board the railroad industry had to 
hire more than a million new employes to maintain an average force of approxi- 
mately one and a half million workers during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1943, and if the employes re-entering the service were counted, labor turnover 
would be close to 100 per cent. Furthermore, the railroad industry was in need 
of almost 81,000 additional workers in June of this year, which is almost double 
the shortage of last January. 

This problem has long been recognized, not only by the railroad manage- 
ments but also by the railroad labor organizations. As it became more acute, 
some railroad managements suggested various solutions, among them the 
importation of foreign labor and the employment of war prisoners. Such 
proposals have been looked upon by the railroad labor organizations as imprac- 
tical and consequently unacceptable. Rather than bringing about a solution 
of the problem, these measures would create additional new ones more serious 
than the problems they sought to solve. 

The railroad labor organizations, on the other hand, have cooperated fully 
with both the railways and the various governmental agencies having juris- 
diction over manpower problems. Among other things they amended existing 
rules agreements to permit upgrading of labor to meet the demand for skilled 
labor. They also assisted the carriers in recruiting additional workers. While 
being helpful, none of these measures were adequate to meet the real problem, 
namely, the substandard wages and working conditions in the railroad industry, 
and in the belief that the greatest contribution to the solution of the man- 
power problem could be made only by correcting the conditions out of which it 
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grew, the organizations began a national wage movement to achieve this 
purpose. 


Wage—Union Shop Movement 


On September 25, 1942, the following Fifteen Standard Railroad Labor Or- 
ganizations, including those affiliated with the Railway Employes’ Department, 
served notice on the carriers for an increase in wages of twenty cents per 


hour, the establishment of a minimum rate of seventy cents per hour and the 
union shop: 


International Association of Machinists, 

International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders and 
Helpers of America, 

International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers, 

Sheet Metal Workers’ International Association, 

International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 

Brotherhood Railway Carmen of America, 

International Brotherhood of Firemen, Oilers, Helpers, Round House and 
Railway Shop Laborers, 

Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. 

Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employes, 

The Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 

Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of America, 

National Organization Masters, Mates and Pilots of America, 

National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association, 

International Longshoremen’s Association, 

Hotel and Restaurant Employes’ International Alliance and Bartenders’ 
International League of America. 

In keeping with the previous policy followed by the railroads and the or- 
ganizations in connection with other national movements, the various man- 
agements were also requested to form a National Conference Committee to 
deal with this dispute in the event an agreement was not reached in local con- 
ferences on each property. 

Conferences were conducted locally on each railroad as required by the 
Railway Labor Act. Failing to reach an agreement on the matters in dispute, 
the carriers formed Conference Committees representing the railroads in the 
Eastern, Southeastern and Western territories and conferred with the Em- 
ployes Conference Committee in New York City from December 15th to the 
17th, inclusive, without reaching a settlement. The employes’ representatives, 
therefore, invoked the services of the National Mediation Board on December 
18, 1942, and mediation proceedings were begun in Chicago on January 7, 1943, 
continuing until January 14th when the chairman of the National Mediation 
Board asked the parties to arbitrate. The Employes’ Conference Committee 
advised him on January 15th that the organizations were unwilling to arbitrate 
any of the matters in dispute. On January 16th the Eastern Carriers’ Con- 
ference Committee took the same position while the Southeastern and Western 
Conference Committees declined to arbitrate the Union Shop dispute although 
they were willing to submit the wage dispute to arbitration. 

On January 20, 1948, the Employes’ Conference Committee notified the 
chairman of the National Railway Labor Panel of the failure of the parties to 
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adjust the dispute and requested the appointment of an Emergency Board as 
provided under Executive Order No. 9172 and the Railway Labor Act. Under 
this order, a board can be appointed without the necessity of taking a strike 
vote. 

The chairman of the National Railway Labor Panel, on February 20, 1943, 
appointed an Emergency Board to investigate the dispute and report thereon 
to the President. 

The Emergency Board began public hearings in Chicago on March 1, 1943. 
Under the Railway Labor Act the Board was required to report within thirty 
days of its appointment, but by stipulation of the parties, this provision was 
waived in order that all interested parties would have an opportunity to be 
heard. The hearings continued until May 7th, consuming a total of forty-four 
hearing days during which 234 exhibits and 6,338 pages of testimony were 
taken. As required by the Railway Labor Act, the Board also conducted 
mediation proceedings with the parties at the close of the hearings and failing 
to bring about a settlement, submitted its report to the President on May 24, 
1943. Later, on May 29th, the Board filed a supplemental report containing 
a complete analysis of the testimony, exhibits and arguments utilized in the 
preparation of its report. 

In its report the Board recommended an increase in wage rates of 8 cents 
per hour effective February 1, 1943, and that retroactive wages due be paid 
in war savings bonds. The request of the employes for a union shop and 
the seventy-cent minimum was denied. As required under the provisions of 
Executive Orders Nos. 9250 and 9299 and the Policy Directive of the Economic 
Stabilization Director of May 12, 1943, the Board also certified that its recom- 
mendations were designed to correct gross inequities, to aid in the effective 
prosecution of the war and that the increase recommended was non-inflationary 
since it did not provide a basis for increased railroad rates or for resistance 
to justifiable reductions in such rates. 


Under the terms of Executive Order No. 9299 the recommendations of the 
Board would become final after thirty days unless otherwise directed by the 
Economic: Stabilization Director. On June 22, 1943, the Director issued an 
Order which was transmitted to the chairman of the Emergency Board, direct- 
ing that the increase should not become effective and that he would later sub- 
mit a memorandum outlining his views on the matter. This he did on June 30, 
1943, suggesting that only the adjustment of sub-standard rates could be con- 
sidered and that the Emergency Board reconsider its findings and recommenda- 
tions accordingly. The Emergency Board was dissolved with the filing of its 
report and therefore could not function unless reconstituted by the President, 
but the chairman of the Emergency Board, nevertheless, wrote a letter to the 
Economic Stabilization Director on July 3, 1943, advising him that his sugges- 
tion was unworkable in the railroad industry and further that there was no 
reason why the Emergency Board should change its original recommendations 
since they were made after careful consideration of all the facts and in the 
interest of safeguarding the stabilization program. 


With unrest -growing among the employes and the manpower difficulties 
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confronting the carriers becoming acute, the conference committees represent- 
ing the railroads and the employes entered into further negotiations and on 
August 7, 1943 signed an agreement which provides for an increase in wages 
of eight cents an hour effective February 1, 1943, with the understanding that 
the retroactive pay, although it will be paid in cash, is to be used for the pur- 
chase of war bonds. Approval of the government must be secured, however, 
before the agreement can be placed into effect. 


Canadian Railroad Wages 


Under the stabilization program in effect in Canada, wages, prices and 
profits are under government control. This program, which is designed to 
prevent inflation, has been in effect since 1941. 

The first measure relating to the control of wages was Order in Council 
P. C. 7440 which became effective on December 16, 1940. This Order merely 
set forth the policy to be followed by Boards of Investigation and Conciliation 
in their recommendations on wages. Affecting only the industries covered by 
the Industrial Disputes and Investigation Act, among which was the railroad 
industry, the Order provided for the payment of a cost of living bonus which, 
however, was not mandatory. Later this Order was replaced by the Wartime 
Wages and Cost of Living Bonus Order, P. C. 8253, effective October 24, 1941, 
which-extended the coverage of the Order to substantially all industries except 
agriculture, fishing and non-profit organizations. It made the payment of a 
cost of living bonus compulsory through the establishment of penalties and 
provided for uniform dates on which the cost of living bonus would be deter- 
mined. In addition to stabilizing -wages at the level of November 15, 1941, 
the National War Labor Board was created by the Order to administer this 
policy. 

At the same time measures were also enacted to control prices (P. C. 8527 
and P. C. 8528) and the general stabilization program was placed in effect. 

The Wartime Wages and Cost of Living Bonus Order was subsequently 
amended in a number of respects so, for convenience, the Order as amended 
was incorporated in the present Wartime Wages Control Order, P. C. 5963, 
which became effective July 14, 1942. 

This Order applies, with minor exceptions, to all employers with respect to 
employes who earn less than $175 per month or those who are not above the 
rank of foremen. It is administered by the National War Labor Board, which 
has been recently reorganized, and the various regional boards. The Order 
prohibits any reduction or increases in wages in effect on November 15, 1941, 
except that under certain circumstances, changes within the range of rates in 
effect on that date for a classification can be made upon authorization of the 
Board. It also provides for the payment of a cost of living bonus by the em- 
ployer, which is adjusted quarterly (February, May, August and November) 
by Orders issued by the National War Labor Board. Such adjustment is made 
only when the cost of living index of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in- 
creases or falls at least one point, in which case the bonus is adjusted by 
twenty-five cents per week in the case of adult employes and all other 
employes receiving $25 per week or more and by one per cent of the basic 
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weekly wage rate in the case of men under 21 years of age and women who 
receive less than $25 per week. 

Under the provisions of P. C. 7440, an agreement was entered into between 
the railway labor organizations and the railways providing for the payment 
of a cost of living bonus in the amount of $1.93 per week effective June 1, 
1941. Later the cost of living bonus was increased to $3.20 per week effective 
September 1, 1941, and following the promulgation of P. C. 8253 the bonus 
payments were increased to $3.65 per week effective November 16, 1941. Under 
the provisions of the present Order, the cost of living bonus was increased 
to $4.25 per week effective August 16, 1942. The cost of living as reflected in 
the index of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has remained relatively stable 
and therefore no change has been made in the weekly bonus payments since 
that time. 


Amendments to the Railroad Retirement Act 


The Railroad Retirement Act has been amended in a number of respects 
by a bill (H. R. 6387) which was passed by the House of Representatives 
on March 16, 1942, by the Senate on March 30 and approved by the President 
on April 8, 1942 (Public Law No. 520, 77th Congress). Although enacted last 
year, these changes have not been previously reported and are, therefore, dis- 
cussed in this report. 

The most significant change provides that current or future service in 
the armed forces, during war periods or times of national emergency, is 
creditable. Legislation enacted in 1940 provided that military service for 
periods prior to January 1, 1937 would be counted in determining rights of 
railroad employes to annuities. The Act now places railroad men who enlist 
or are conscripted in the present emergency on an equal footing with veterans 
of previous wars. 

Not only will current and future service be included in an employe’s years 
of service for purposes of determining eligibility for an annuity but it will 
also be used for computing lump-sum death benefits payable under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act of 1937. These benefits are based on creditable com- 
pensation earned after December 31, 1936, and for the purpose of com- 
puting such benefits, the individual is credited with $160 compensation for 
each month of military service after 1936. 

In order to secure credit for military service, whether it be voluntary or 
involuntary or whether or not rendered within the United States, an indi- 
vidual must have rendered employe service under the Railroad Retirement 
Act or lost time as an employe for which he received remuneration before 
entrance on military duty, in the same year in which the military service 
began or in the calendar year immediately before. He is counted as in 
military service when commissioned or enrolled in the ‘active service of the 
land or naval forces (including air forces) of the United States and until 
resignation or discharge. A member of the land or naval reserves, even 
though serving for less than 30 days, is deemed to be in active service. War 
service periods include not only actual war periods but any period after 
September 7, 1939 proclaimed to be a national emergency and during which 
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a strengthening of national defense is required, any period of compulsory 
military service and any period after the close of a war during which the 
individual must continue in the armed forces. 

In addition, the new law prescribes that claims for death benefits must be 
filed within two years after the date on which the benefits become due and 
establishes an order of precedence for their distribution. If no one has been 
selected by the worker to receive the benefit due at the time of his death, the 
spouse, child, parent, brother or sister, or grandchild, as determined by the 
Board and in the order named, will be awarded the death benefit. If no 
member of the family is alive, the Board may pay other individuals to the 
extent and in the proportion that they bore the expenses of the funeral or 
last illness upon such conditions as it deems equitable. Such payments, how- 
ever, may not exceed the amount of the death benefit. Previously, when 
there was no designation, a benefit amounting to $500 or less was distributed 
according to the law of the state in which the deceased employe was domi- 
ciled. Larger payments could be paid only to the deceased’s legal representa- 
tive. The new provisions simplify and speed payments in cases in which 
there is no proper designation of beneficiary or in which no designee is alive 
when the death benefit falls due. 

A third change in the law permits the Board to presume conclusively that 
beneficiaries, under any of the programs, are competent unless incompetency 
is shown in a specified manner. The Board may recognize actions by, and 
deal with, persons acting on behalf of individuals held to be incompetent if 
the Board finds that such actions are in the best interests of the incompetents. 

A fourth amendment declares that ‘service for a local lodge or division 
is creditable service, no matter where rendered, if all or substantially all its 
members are employes of employers conducting the principal part of their 
business in the United States. It prescribes similar tests for service to general 
committees of railway-labor-organization employers. The new law revises the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act and pertinent tax laws accordingly. 

Prior to approving these amendments engendered by administrative ex- 
pediency and the war, the Senate adopted a resolution on July 22, 1941, direct- 
ing the Board “to make an investigation of injuries and diseases incurred 
by employes in the railroad industry as a result of their employment.” An 
extensive inquiry was immediately undertaken and a report will be made 
soon by the Board. On the basis of this report it is anticipated that appro- 
priate legislation will be drawn up and introduced in Congress with respect 
to workmen’s compensation for railroad employes. 


Employment Service Operations of the Railroad Retirement Board 

The employment service organized by the Railroad Retirement Board 
under the provisions of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, has played 
an increasingly important role since its inception. The purpose of this service 
is to stabilize employment and place workers in jobs through a system of free 
employment offices. 

The first employment office was opened in Chicago in September, 1939. By 
the summer of 1940, the value of a placement service for railroad workers 
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was widely recognized by both employers and employes in the Chicago metro- 
politan area. In consequence of the progress made by this office, the Board 
decided to extend similar facilities throughout the country. Beginning in 
October of that year, a small employment service staff was attached to each 
of the Board’s regional offices, and operations were begun on a nation-wide 
scale. 


From that date, the placement service has been gradually extended to all 
field locations of the Board, and today, the majority of the field personnel are | 
engaged almost exclusively in the stabilization program. In addition, many | 0 
new offices have been established at important centers of railroad employ- tl 
ment to perform these functions. Itinerant service is also utilized for the fi 
purpose of recruiting workers and for obtaining information on potential 
needs and surpluses. In developing the extensive field organization, consid- it 
eration was given to the needs and employment customs of railroad workers, 
and much of the success of the service may be attributed to the recognition v 
of employment problems peculiar to the railroad industry. 


In April, 1943, the War Manpower Commission issued instructions officially t] 
recognizing the employment service of the Board as the Federal employment 
agency solely responsible for the recruitment of railroad labor. The instruc- i 
tions authorize the employment service to accept and handle only orders for I 
workers from employers covered by the Railroad Unemployment Insurance f 
Act. Orders received from non-covered employers are referred to the United v 
States Employment Service, and when covered employers place orders with the a 
United States Employment Service, they are immediately turned over to the l 

2 
¢ 





Board. At times, each agency assists the other in supplying personnel needs. 


Cooperative relations have been established with other federal agencies 
as well. Among these are the U. S. Civil Service Commission, the Work 
Projects Administration, and the Selective Service System. Information on \ 
the railroad manpower situation, which the Board currently assembles, is 1 
made available to the Selective Service System to be used in connection with 7 
the granting of occupational deferments to essential railroad employes. 

The efforts of the Board to supply the railroad labor demand and to ] 
stabilize labor in the industry have been aided immeasurably by the standard 
railway labor organizations. The organizations have advised the Board on ) 
employment conditions affecting their membership and, in some instances, 
have integrated the work of their own employment bureaus with the Board’s 
employment service. 

The carriers have also cooperated with the employment service in solving 
problems of recruiting and placement. At the suggestion of the Board, em- 
ployers have appointed personnel officials to handle all employment matters 
with the service. Through conferences with these officials, the Board instituted 
procedures for collecting information on labor surpluses and shortages in 
order to facilitate the rapid and economical movement of workers to critical 
areas and thus insure a necessary labor supply. 

As the labor needs of the railroads grew from month to month, the employ- 
ment service intensified its recruitment efforts. During the past year, particu- 
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- larly, the field staff was enlarged. Many employes were transferred from 
unemployment insurance and other activities of the Board to the employment 
service staff. With the added personnel it was possible to interview and place 
many more workers than in the two previous years. Every known labor 
reserve was canvassed and placements spiralled upward. 


In June, 1948, alone, more than 36,000 placements were made. The growth 
1 | of placement activities is illustrated by contrasting this figure with the 10,800 


e made during the first nine months of operation of the employment service— 
y October, 1940, through June, 1941. The total number of jobs filled during 
- the last fiscal year was 196,600, a 230 per cent increase over the 59,200 jobs 
e filled in 1941-42. 

] 


The Board is performing an important and necessary function through 
its employment service, and were it not for its activities the manpower 
» situation in the railroad industry would be very much worse than it is now. 
a While serving an essential need during the present emergency, this service 

will be invaluable in stabilizing employment in the railroad industry after 
y the war. é 
t Railroad Labor and the War. The railroad industry, as has been indicated, 
is doing a remarkable job in furnishing transportation service to the nation. 
In addition to caring for our domestic needs, this industry forms the very 
foundation of our war effort, for neither the industries which provide the 
weapons nor our armed services which use them could long carry on without 
an adequate supply of transportation. Thus far the railroad industry has 
literally performed miracles in overcoming what appeared to be insurmount- 
. able obstacles, and for this both the railroad managements and the employes 
deserve the highest praise. 


Oo GO — wv "s 


While essential traffic requirements are being met, there is some question 
whether the industry can continue to meet the increasing transportation 
needs of the country in view of the critical labor situation. For the past 
year the railroad workers have sought an increase in wages as a practical 
solution to this problem. In so doing they asked only for simple justice. The 
refusal of the carriers and the Economic Stabilization Director to grant their 
request, however, so reduced morale and the ability of the carriers to recruit 
’ labor that a breakdown of transportation appeared likely. 
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A wage increase has finally been agreed upon which, however, must still 
receive the approval of the government. Whether this increase, if approved, 
will be another case of “too little, too late,” remains to be seen. The delay in 
, reaching an agreement caused many skilled railroad workers to go into 

other industries where higher wages were being paid, and every day approval 
is withheld will make the manpower situation just that much worse. Even 
with the increase, railroad wages will be lower than those being paid in other 
' comparable industries, so while the increase would undoubtedly be helpful, it 
is not likely to prove adequate to meet the manpower needs of the industry. 
It is to be hoped, therefore, that approval of the increase will be given 
immediately and that the carriers will take prompt action in granting time 
and one-half for all time worked beyond eight hours in any one day and after 
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forty hours in any one week, with double time for the seventh day worked 
in any week and for holidays. The correction of these and other sub-standard 
conditions in the industry would contribute materially to the solution of this 
problem. 


FREE FEDERATION OF WORKINGMEN (PUERTO RICO) 


Without ignoring the great responsibiiity of Labor in this crucial moment 
and without forgetting its patriotic duty to give 100 per cent cooperation 
to our nation in its gigantic effort to win the war and give material and 
moral support to all democratic nations involved in the present universal 
conflict, the Puerto Rico Free Federation of Workingmen carried on during 
this year an intense program of activities which resulted in important achieve- 
ments, with the support and assistance of the American Federation of Labor. 

Collective Agreement in the Sugar Industry. The validity of the collective 
agreement negotiated by the Free Federation of Workingmen with the Sugar 
Producers Association and in force up to December, 1944, was challenged by 
the enemies of our organization, who filed a petition with the Regional Director 
of the NLRB, contending that an employer unit is appropriate for the pur- 
poses of collective bargaining instead of the association-wide or Insular-wide, 
as maintained through our agreement and our Federation since 1933. The 
purpose was to run elections in each sugar mill to afford politicians and the 
government officials an opportunity to use their machinery to destroy our 
unions and the strong foothold of the American Federation of Labor in Puerto 
Rico. Hearings held at San Juan lasted over four weeks. On April 6, 1943, 
we filed our briefs and on April 13, 1943, oral argument was presented before 
the board at Washington. In its decision and order the board stated, among 
other things, the following: 


From 1933 to the present date a system of collective bargaining on 
an Insular basis was developed between the Association and the Federa- 
cion Libre de los Trabajadores de Puerto Rico (Puerto Rico Free 
Federation of Workingmen). In 1933 the F.L.T. and the Association, 
on behalf of its members, executed the first association-wide contracts, 
each for the period of one year with the exception of the January, 1942, 


contract, which is for a period of three years. ...In their contracts 
the F.L.T. and the Association have set up a comprehensive machinery 
for the settlement of grievances and disputes. ...In support of its 


contention for the appropriateness of an association-wide unit, the F.L.T. 
showed that prior to the organization of the sugar industry by the 
F.L.T. working conditions were chaotic, that during most of such period 
the sugar workers were either unorganized or were organized on less 
than an association-wide basis; that since 1933, when the first associa- 
tion-wide agreement was executed, the basic work day has been reduced 
to eight hours, minimum wages have been established, piecework (which 
was one of the greatest evils in the sugar industry) has been abolished, 
and a number of other improvements in working conditions have been 
achieved. .. . We are convinced that the full benefit of their right to 
self-organization and to collective bargaining can not be insured to the 
employees by breaking up the collective bargaining unit which has been 
established by a long history of contractual relations between the Asso- 
ciation on behalf of the sugar producers and the Federacion Libre de los 
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Trabajadores de Puerto Rico on behalf of the sugar workers of the 
Island. 

The petitions were dismissed and our agreement saved once more as an 
instrument of industrial peace so badly needed in this present emergency. 

Agreement With the Water Resources Authority and FWA. For the first 
time in our history, and after organizing a powerful union of the electrical 
workers, we succeeded in negotiating a collective bargaining agreement with 
the Water Resources Authority and the FWA controlling all the electrification 
industry throughout the Island. It provides for an increase of 25 per cent in 
wages; union security and the check-off; stability of employment; vacations; 
a partial committee to draft a pension plan; and other important achievements. 

Another great achievement of this union was the liquidation of the claim 
filed by the union with the Puerto Rico Railway, Light and Power Company 
to recover back wages in accordance with court decisions. The sum recovered 
amounted to nearly $250,000, which were distributed among the claimants. 

For the last months this organization, comprising all the employees of the 
Puerto Rico Water Resources Authority, with a membership of 1,200, has 
been studying and discussing the advisability of affiliating itself with the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers of America. 

Agreement in the Bread Industry. The agreement in the bread industry 
was renewed by the San Juan local with the employers, providing hourly rates 
fluctuating from 75 to 35 cents an hour for an 8-hour work day and the 
payment of double wages for overtime. The union shop was established again. 
Many other agreements are being renewed in different towns of the Island 
with a coverage of nearly 4,000 bakers. 

Longshoremen’s Agreement. As a contribution to the war effort, our long- 
shoremen unions affiliated with our Federation and with the I.L.A. did not 
put much stress in their demands, submitting the negotiated agreement to 
the approval of the War Shipping Administration. A 5-cent increase over 
the hourly rates was established and some other improvements were made. 
All the ports of the Island are controlled by our locals. 

Agreement in the Rum Industry. (a) Our Distillery and Liquor Workers 
Union at Catano succeeded in negotiating an agreement with the Rum Carioca 
Company with an increase of 16% per cent over all wage rates prevailing as 
per the Wage and Hour Law and established the union shop. This agreement 
put an end to the unrest which was stimulated by the regional director of 
the NLRB ordering elections, which were run thrice and repeatedly won by 
our union. 

(b) Another agreement was negotiated by our local at Arecibo with the 
Ron Rico Corporation, by means of which our members got a substantial 
increase in their wages and the union shop. A hostile group, led by poli- 
ticians and assisted by the regional director of the NLRB, has been trying 
to destroy both the union and the agreement through the pretense of elections. 

(c) The regional director of the NLRB has also interfered with our local 
at Ponce, which was nearly ready to negotiate an agreement in the rum 
industry. After elections were ordered the regional director cancelled the order. 
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When the regional director arbitrarily cancelled the order for an election 
to which consent had been previously given by all parties he expected to allow 
at least six months to elapse without taking any action, injuring the interests 
of our organization that had submitted a draft of an agreement to the 
employer in December, 1942. 


Having been informed of this situation, the counsel for the American 
Federation of Labor requested in writing to the regional director of the 
National Labor Relations Board that our organization be certified to the 
employer as the exclusive bargaining agency. This request was based upon 
257 petitions, duly signed by the employees in the plant, numbering 365 
eligibles. In spite of the National Labor Relations Board’s instructions, the 
regional director dismissed that request. Although an appeal was taken 
before the National Labor Relations Board, in view of the fact that the 
interests of our organizations were being endangered, we arranged to have 
an election conducted by U. S. Commissioner of Conciliation, which took 
place on August 6 of this year, with the following result, as per the report 
rendered by the Commissioner of Conciliation: 

Two hundred and sixty-eight (268) votes were cast; the Federacion 
Libre de Trabajadores received 248, the C.G.T. received 11 votes; 4 
votes were voided and 5 votes were cast favoring no representation, 
totalling 268. 

Central Rufina Case. A complaint was filed with the regional director 
of the NLRB against the employer of the Sugar Central Rufina, involving our 
local, which was maliciously accused of being the successor to a company- 
dominated union which the regional director claimed previously existed at 
Guayanilla, where Central Rufina does business. Stipulations between the 
parties were later approved by the Board at Washington. The decision once 
more ratified our collective bargaining agreement in the sugar industry, 
recognizes our local as a genuine labor organization, forces employers to pay 
back wages to some employees, and tends to protect the rights of Labor. 

Hospitals and Clinics Drive. An organizational campaign is in progress 
among the non-technical employees of hospitals and clinics. Our local union 
in San Juan negotiated a collective bargaining agreement with the Presby- 
terian Hospital for the first time in this activity. The contract provides for 
a substantial increase in wages and the retroactive payment of same, back 
to September 1, 1942. It resulted in the improvement of wages and working 
conditions in the clinics and the hospitals in the Island, where there have been 
paid monthly salaries as low as $8, $10, $12 and $15. The Insular Minimum 
Wage Board established minimum wages for non-technical employees of 
hospitals and clinics. 

Laundry Industry. An agreement with the employers’ association of the 
laundry industry stopped unfair competition, establishing uniform wage rates, 
union shop and other important provisions beneficial to both employers and 
employees. 

Foundry Industry. The union renewed last year’s agreement with funda- 
mental changes both in wages and in working conditions. 
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Agreement in the Hairnet Industry. Our hairnet employees’ union renewed 
their agreement with a 5 per cent increase in wages and covering, to some 
extent, the home workers. 

Other Agreements. Some other local agreements have been signed by our 
unions in the Gas and Coke Company at San Juan; in the Ponce Cement 
Corporation at Ponce; in the ice industry at the capital; and with the Caguas 
Bus Line. ; 

Drive in the Telephone Industry. Employees of the Puerto Rico Telephone 
Company are organizing under the auspices of the Free Federation. 

Congressional Committees. During the month of February a committee 
from the Senate of the United States came to Puerto Rico to investigate social 
and economic conditions of the island. The president of our State Federation 
of Labor, testified before the committee, presenting the Labor points of view 
and making valuable suggestions. This committee was authorized to investi- 
gate social and economic conditions in Puerto Rico, but not political. A writ- 
ten memorandum was submitted by our organization. 

During the months of May and June of this year another congressional 
committee of the House of Representatives visited Puerto Rico. This com- 
mittee had been vested with authority to investigate economic, social and 
political conditions in Puerto Rico. 

Our State Federation of Labor, having already appeared before the Senate 
committee, did not intend to take any of the time of the committee of the 
House, but having been repeatedly requested by its chairman to submit a 
written statement over our signature for inclusion in the official committee 
records, and in view of the fact that this committee had authority to investi- 
gate political conditions also, our organization (as per instructions of the 
Executive Council of our State Federation) decided to submit a certified copy 
of Resolution No. 36, as approved by the Sixty-second Annual Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor held at Toronto, Ontario, Canada, in October, 
1942, together with certified copy of the address to that convention delivered 
by our delegate, depicting social, economic and political conditions prevailing 
in Puerto Rico when the resolution was approved and the address was delivered. 

A letter was also addressed to the committee accompanying the above- 
mentioned certified copies, explaining slight changes in shipping facilities, 
but ratifying that all our fundamental problems are still unsolved and some 
of them more acute than they were at the time Resolution No. 86 was approved. 

We understand that preliminary reports have already been submitted by 
both committees to Congress suggesting some tentative measures to alleviate 
food and shipping conditions, and that as to our big fundamental and perma- 
nent problems other reports will be submitted when they have finished their 
investigations. 

Office of Price Administration. Price control in Puerto Rico has been a 
complete failure. The Office of Price Administration lacks adequate machin- 
ery to check the black market. A labor committee was recently appointed 
by the Administrator of the OPA. Our secretary was the only representative 
of our Federation on said committee. He resigned on the basis that the Free 
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Federation was not given complete recognition. Notwithstanding, we are 
contributing part of our time in our Sunday radio program to the OPA and 
are cooperating also in distributing material to inform our members and the 
public in general. The OPA organized local consumers’ boards without giving 
representation to Labor. 


Federal Labor Legislation 


Extension and Administration. In spite of our repeated efforts to have 
extended to Puerto Rico the benefits of the Wagner-Peyser Act, intended to 
assist financially the different states in the establishment of a National 
Employment Service, Puerto Rico was never favored with the benefits of 
this law. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act, as amended to favor Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands of the United States, has been of great assistance to the 
workers and employers as well as to improve working conditions. The ad- 
ministration of this Act has been fairly well conducted by the Wage and Hour 
Division of the U. S. Department of Labor and its branch office in Puerto Rico. 


Of the Social Security Act only two chapters have been made applicable 
to Puerto Rico, those covering children’s welfare and maternity. Unemploy- 
ment insurance would do a lot of good to our people if such benefits could be 
obtained and adapted to our Island through special local and federal legis- 
lation which would be practical and would not endanger the solvency of such 
a fund, if and when created for the benefit of our people. 


The Labor Relations Act we expected to be of benefit to our workers. 
However, we are sorry to state it has worked to the contrary and to the 
detriment of the genuine organized labor movement of Puerto Rico. The 
administration of this Act in Washington has been most unfortunate in select- 
ing to represent the Labor Relations Board in our Island a man who is a 
discredit to the Board and Labor as well. He has practically devoted all his 
time persecuting and discrediting the labor movement affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, and has done all within his power to destroy 
our unions and to promote and encourage the formation of rival hostile 
groups sharing his political tendencies. 

The suspension of this federal agency in Puerto Rico would be of great 
benefit for the workers, if this representative could not be removed. 


Resolution No. 86. The Sixty-second Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, held at Toronto last year, called for the removal of 
Governor Rexford Guy Tugwell of Puerto Rico. In compliance with the 
provisions thereof, President William Green made representations before the 
President of the United States and had copy of resolution forwarded to him. 

A considerable amount of publicity in the American press followed the 
approval of Resolution No. 36 and strong attacks were made against the 
national Administration for tolerating such conditions in Puerto Rico as 
related in the resolution, but no official action was ever taken by the Wash- 
ington Administration and no step has been taken to relieve our Island from the 
injurious administration of Governor Tugwell. 

We feel that our people have been patient enough to suffer these unbear- 
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able conditions. Governor Tugwell’s appointments, first as chancellor of our 
University and then as governor, have been a disgrace to our Island. To 
please him the whole organization of our university has been demoralized 
through political appointments made this year. Partisan politics have been 
injected everywhere in our highest educational center. We have now over 
250,000 people of school age without school facilities and without school 
accommodation. 

Social Security. On February 5, 1948, the Social Security Commission of 
Puerto Rico submitted to the governor and the legislative assembly (pursuant 
to a law approved April 2, 1941, creating the Commission) a report containing 
recommendations and drafts for the establishment of an Island-wide public 
assistance program. The commission is composed of five persons appointed 
by the governor, with the advice and consent of the Senate of Puerto Rico. 
The first vice-president of our Federation represents the labor interests. 
Plans following the lines of the A. F. of L. have been submitted by him to 
said commission. The commission was created for the purpose of studying, 
drafting and reporting to the governor and the legislative assembly the plan 
or plans necessary for the establishment of a social security program. 
Appropriations made are definitely inadequate to meet the local needs. 

The Free Federation of Workingmen has repeatedly demanded, through 
the conventions of the American Federation of Labor, the full extension to 
Puerto Rico of the Social Security Act. 

Cooperation in War Efforts and Final Remarks. Notwithstanding the con- 
spiracy of our local government, together with some federal agencies and 
politicians backing a dual movement against the American Federation of 
Labor in Puerto Rico, we have given absolute cooperation to the war effort 
and have defended American democratic institutions against those promoting 
independence. We have maintained uninterruptedly the no-strike policy of 
the American Federation of Labor. Our men are doing splendid work in 
the local boards and in the boards of appeal of the Selective Service, these 
being the only federal organisms where organized labor has been given 
representation. We have stimulated the buying of war bonds and war savings 
stamps by our locals and members throughout the Island. Our sense of 
responsibility toward our people and our nation is unalterable. Our faith in 
American institutions is unconquerable. Our status as American citizens is 
above any other consideration. 

With the support and assistance of the American Federation of Labor 
we are improving the economic and social conditions of the toiling masses of 
our Island and we expect to be better understood by those who still ignore 
the fact that our organization is a genuine and legitimate American institution 
endeavoring to keep for our people the American way of living. 


ALASKA 


Organization and Legislation. The last half of 1943 finds Alaska a sea- 
soned theater of war on some of its vast frontier, while in other parts its 
workers are still on the defensive in an old war against complacent businesses 
who still follow the “business as usual” theory. However, they do not overlook 
the war emergency to appeal to the patriotism of their employees to stay on 
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the job at pre-war wages while they sell the production at ever-increasing 
prices, plus war risk insurance, freight increases, shortage of wares, inferior 
products (by substitution) and the willingness of workers to pay any price 
asked because they are working and have the money. 

In some respects, Labor has made large gains. In March a convention was 
held at Juneau, Alaska, comprised of delegates from every local union in 
the Territory of Alaska who could find a member not too busy to attend, and 
the Alaska Territorial Federation of Labor was formed. These delegates 
put in a busy five days (and nights) drawing up a constitution, adopting 
resolutions and electing officers from those who were represented. The meet- 
ings were well attended by dignitaries including the Governor of Alaska, the 
Mayors of both Juneau and Ketchikan, a representative from the Washington, 
D. C., Office of the Department of the Interior, the Director of the Alaska 
Offices of the U. S. Department of Labor, U. S. Employment Service and the 
War Manpower Commission. All of these people greeted the convention with 
encouraging remarks and assured us of their support and cooperation. 

On the other hand, Labor has taken as bad a beating as any part of this 
troubled continent in regard to labor legislation. Alaska elects her legis- 
lators,’ consisting of 16 members of the House of Representatives and 8 
members of the Senate. Some of these have been riding along on an easy 
election posing as friends of Labor, who, when it came to an actual test, were 
found to have changed color. Among the bills introduced in the last session 
of the legislature were at least three to modify and amend the Unemployment 
Compensation Law and several to amend the Alaska Workmen’s Compensation 
law. The present unemployment compensation law covers only employers who 
hire 8 or more employees for more than 20 different weeks. A bill was in- 
troduced to cover one or more for 10 or more weeks. This bill originated 
in the House of Representatives and was killed there by friends of the fishing 
and mining industries. A compromise bill to cover employers of 3 or more 
employees for 10 or more weeks was introduced by the Alaskan representative 
of the American Federation of Labor in the Senate. This bill passed the 
Senate unanimously after being amended to cover employers of four or more 
employees. This bill was lost in the House of Representatives by a tie vote, 
obviously assisted by our friends of Labor, one of whom cast the last and de- 
ciding vote. At the same session, a bill to amend the Alaska Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law (which now covers 5 or more employees) to cover 3 or 
more. This bill would also have corrected an error in the original law that 
deducted any money collected by a worker temporarily disabled, from any 
amount he was entitled to for any reason later, under the law. This bill also 
had passed the Senate unanimously, where it was introduced and supported 
by the American Federation of Labor representative, but was also lost in the 
House by a tie vote. 

As the convention of the Alaska Territorial Federation of Labor was held 
during the last few days of the Territorial legislature, the action of the various 
representatives was given proper publicity and through the delegates, was 
carried back to the rank and file of nearly all affiliated unions in Alaska. Since 
that time, some of the central labor councils have formed labor legislative 
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committees from their delegates. Through communications and traveling 
members, they are starting a program to inform Alaskan Labor that through 
their failure to vote, these several representatives to the legislature have been 
getting a “free ride” at their expense. The Central Labor Council of Anchor- 
age, Alaska, is one of the foremost in this program, with great effectiveness, 
which is evidenced by the efforts of these politicians to convince that council of 
their “purity.” 

The Alaskan representative of the American Federation of Labor is gather- 
ing all data available and through the facilities of the Alaska Territorial Fed- 
eration of Labor hopes to place the facts concerning the actions of the last 
legislature before every member of Alaskan labor unions. 

Regardless of the efforts of the Alaska Office of the Price Administration, 
living costs to the workers have continued to soar due, no doubt, to the fact 
that Alaska is the forgotten land when it comes to protection from Washing- 
ton. While the government bureaus in Alaska are charged with the responsi- 
bility of keeping costs down by not allowing adjustments of wages, they are 
not equipped nor.authorized to control like agencies in the states of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and California. 

One example is the hotel and restaurant employees. In any Seattle paper, 
one can find several dozen classified ads for waitresses offering from $5 to $8 
a shift with added attractions of bonuses, living quarters, vacations with pay, 
guaranteed one day off a week, etc. When the local of cooks and waitresses 
in Juneau, Alaska, made up a new agreement signed by both employers and 
employees to be effective April-1, this had to be sent to the Seattle office of 
the Wage and Hour Division of the Department of Labor for their approval, 
but up to August 1 it is evidently gathering dust in their shelves as no word 
has been received in answer to many requests for action by the Alaska office 
of that division. While the local here only asked for overtime when forced to 
work the seventh day and other conditions comparable to like areas, they were 
willing to continue under the scale being paid ($6 a shift) and that would still 
lack 8344 per cent of reaching the average scale being paid in Seattle for the 
same work. 

Local unions of Alaska are entering into the present effort of the American 
Federation of Labor to roll back the cost of living. Through the Alaska Terri- 
torial Federation of Labor, a committee of members from widely separated 
‘areas was appointed to act as Labor Advisory Committee to the Office of 
Price Administration. So far, the relations between the unions and the Alaska 
OPA has not been very friendly due to the ruling of the Washington, D. C., 
office on prices for fish for the fishermen. It is hard to convince the fishermen 
that this ruling was issued by Washington, D. C., or that either the Alaska 
Office of the OPA or the Fishermen’s Union of Alaska were ever consulted on 
the matter or advised that such a ruling was to be made by Washington 
without a hearing of Alaskans. However, the canned salmon industry repre- 
sentatives who were able to carry their cases to Washington, were allowed an 
increase in their top selling price of their products, far exceeding the prices 
received during the height of the inflation of World War I. 

Alaska’s areas of intense activity, like the rest of the world, change fast. 
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Places where a year or two ago there were thousands of workers laboring long 
hours every day to complete some vital defense work so that our armed forces 
could protect our land if the need came, now have become once again sleepy 
fishing villages. The army of workers has moved on to places where they were 
needed more. Alaskans have fully realized the urgency of staying on the 
job but when the time came were eager to be released, perhaps losing their 
seniority on the job, to take up their former occupation of gathering vital 
food stuff—the Alaska salmon. 

The organization of new local unions has declined during the past year for 
several reasons. The most evident is that there are now established locals for 
most of the crafts available throughout Alaska. Next, due to the shortage of 
available workers for Alaskan jobs, the employers were forced to go farther 
afield for workers and had to accept those lacking in education or desire for 
organization. Another reason is that the international organizations still feel, 
in some instances, that Alaska cannot support local unions of their craft. 
However, another new organization made its start in Alaska this spring when 
a local of motion picture machine operators was established at Juneau with 
membership in most Alaska cities. The American Federation of Government 
Employees is establishing new branches to include workers on finished govern- 
ment projects. 

Alaska is getting prepared for statehood and Labor will’ be represented 
when we find that time has come. 

Alaska Territorial Federation of Labor. A Territorial Federation of Labor 
for Alaska was organized, and a charter was issued on April 15, 1948. This 
action was taken in conformity with instructions given the Executive Council 
by the Seattle 1941 Convention of the American Federation of Labor, in 
response to an application made by a substantial number of unions chartered 
by international organizations in Alaska, and recommended by the representa- 
tive in charge of American Federation of Labor organizing work in Alaska. 

The convention at which the Alaska Territorial Federation of Labor was 
formed, was held at Juneau, March 16-20, 1943. Fifteen delegates repre- 
senting central labor unions and 33 local organizations established in Ketchi- 
kan, Sitka, Kodiak, Anchorage and Juneau, were in attendance at the convention. 

The Alaska Territorial Federation of Labor was formed and launched under 
the most auspicious circumstances. It is functioning in a constructive and 
satisfactory way. We are of the opinion that this Alaska Territorial Federa- 
tion of labor is established upon a sound American Federation of Labor basis. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


Union workers in the Hawaiian Islands since December 7, 1941, have been 
employed primarily in army and navy construction, building and maintaining 
the supply bases and everything that goes along with the establishment of 
this area as an operating base carrying out a war program in the Pacific area. 
Six new local unions have been organized, both federal chartered and inter- 
national unions. Organizing programs are in progress in all unions affiliated 
with the Building and Construction Trades Council and these are showing 
gratifying results. 
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Several new contracts have been negotiated within the past year covering 
workers in local industries and utilities. The teamsters union has negotiated 
four contracts. International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers Local B-1260, 
negotiated an agreement with the Hawaiian Electric Company, Ltd. The gas 
workers union negotiated a contract with the Honolulu Gas Company. The 
Amalgamated Association of Street Railway Employees negotiated a new con- 
tract with the Honolulu Rapid Transit Company. The dairy workers union 
negotiated a contract with two dairies. 

The Teamsters International Union has been requested to take over several 
federal chartered locals whose members come under their jurisdiction. 

While organizing activities have been directed in the past year to the Island 
of Oahu, there is now under way an organizing program for the outside islands 
and all indications point to good results from these campaigns. 

We were pleased to have the visit to Honolulu during April and May of 
an international Vice-President of the International Brotherhood of Hlectrical 
Workers, whose able leadership greatly assisted Local Union B-1260, I.B.E.W., 
in negotiating their contract with the Hawaiian Electric Company, Ltd. His 
helpful advice on all matters affecting organized labor in the Islands was 
greatly appreciated. 

-The Territorial Legislature convened early in’ 1943 and this legislature 
fell in line with many mainland state legislatures in enacting a “union regis- 
tration bill” and although Labor concentrated its efforts, seeking the defeat 
of this bill, it was finally passed in the closing hours of the legislature even 
though the legislative clocks -had to be turned back to make it official. 
Governor Ingram M. Stainback was prevailed upon to veto the bill after repre- 
sentatives of Labor presented a brief to him. 

Other legislative achievements beneficial to the working people of the 
Territory were: 

(1) Compensation for members of volunteer war organizations in 
event of injury or death in line of duty. (2) Amendment to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act providing increased benefits. (3) Amendment 
to the Apprenticeship Law providing for training within industry and 
other training programs. (4) The Wage and Hour Law was revised to 
add 5 cents per hour more to the minimum wage. (5) Amendments to 
the Unemployment Compensation Act which extends the coverage of this 
Act and also increases benefits payable thereunder. 

On March 10, 1943, some of the controls exercised by the military governor 
since the declaration of martial law December 7, 1941, reverted back to civilian 
authority and with the revision of authority a new burden was placed upon 
Labor to see that its rights would not be jeopardized. 

Under authority of the Hawaii Defense Act, the governor issued two rules. 
Rule No. 42 provided a 30-day job freeze on all workers engaged in industries 
released from military control. This was later extended an additional 30 days 
and then allowed to expire. Under the provisions of this rule the freeze was 
of a temporary nature because chaotic labor conditions were anticipated. 
However, the anticipated chaos did not mature, consequently, the rule was 
allowed to expire. The second rule, No. 43, provided stabilization of employ- 
ment in certain designated industries that are vital to the war effort and 
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civilian needs. The initial industries subject to this rule were hospitals, 
laundries, and dairies. The rule also provides for setting up committees 
within these industries whose duties are to draw up standards of wages, hours, 
and working conditions and at the present writing these industries committee 
reports in their initial presentation have been returned to the industries com- 
mittees for further study and wage adjustments by the Hawaii Manpower 
Board on which three labor representatives, three management representatives 
and one public representative, who is chairman, are seated. 

At the present writing the Hawaii Manpower Board is studying a labor 
stabilization program and here again labor representatives have successfully 
blocked such a program. Their opposition is based upon the fact that the 
National War Labor Board has never exercised its jurisdiction in the Territory 
of Hawaii and the civilian governor has not provided a comparable agency. 

Further, Labor’s opposition to this stabilization program is based on the 
fact that approximately one-half the entire labor force in the Islands is engaged 
in work coming directly under the supervision of the office of the military 
governor and at the present writing, as in the past, Labor is still seeking the 
release of this labor force from military restrictions. 

The Building and Construction Trades Council of Honolulu at the present 
time is compiling data for presentation to the Labor Control Section, Office of 
the Military Governor, showing the need for either a 10 per cent increase in 
wages or a roll back in the cost of living. It is interesting to note that while 
wages of workers under military control and Wage Schedule No. 9 have re- 
ceived no increases in wages since May, 1942, when this schedule was revised, 
the cost of living has been rising steadily and is still increasing. The wage 
and cost of living data now being compiled shows some very interesting in- 
formation. 

The average wage increases fot workers subject to Wage Schedule No. 9, 
Office of the Military Governor, shows 11 cents per hour over those wages 
paid in June, 1941. In local industries the wage increase has been only 4% 
cents per hour over wages paid in June, 1941; whereas, the cost of living index 
shows an increase in the same period of 40.7 per cent. It is on this basis that 
every effort is being made to adjust these wage rates or a roll back of prices in 
the cost of living and it is in this direction that considerable effort is being put 
forward at the present time. 

A further basis for contention among the building trades affiliates is the 
fact that Pearl Harbor Navy Yard has increased its wages to civil service 
employees by 25 per cent and now in practically all classifications, navy yard 
employees are receiving higher wages than building and construction trades 
classifications. 

It should be mentioned here that the navy yard at Pearl Harbor is still 
in need of workers in practically all classifications to bolster the yard per- 
sonnel and many good jobs are still available. On the other hand, construc- 


tion work is over the peak and is now on the down grade. This, of course, is - 


releasing many construction workers brought out from the mainland who are 
now returning. 
The Navy Construction Battalion (Seabees), are doing a large amount 
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of construction work and no doubt the final phases of all construction work 
will be completed by enlisted labor, augmented by local labor. 

While the housing situation in Honolulu is very bad, at the present time, 
federal agencies are contemplating the construction of several large units. It 
is hoped that this construction will get under way very shortly not only to 
relieve congestion but to make available housing units for workers who are 
desirous of bringing their families back from the mainland. 

Up to this writing, Hawaii is more fortunate than the mainland with regard 
to rationing. While the OPA does have offices established and is exercising 
certain controls, foods and clothing are not as yet rationed. 


CONCLUSION 


The foregoing constitutes a report on the major problems of the year’s 
work. We realize that the future grows out of the present and hence are vigi- 
lant to guard principles so that future progress may be sound. 

Our Federation has been tested to the utmost in performing its responsi- 
bilities of war leadership in new problems and in new fields. The labor move- 
ment has demonstrated its capacity for leadership and for self-discipline and 
these capacities will enable us to meet the problems and needs of the coming 
months of adjustment as well as the opportunities of the peace to come. 
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SUMMARY OF EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL REPORT 


In the introduction to the report of your Exec- 
utive Council for the past year special sig- 
nificance should be attached to the statement 
that “we know the preservation of personal 
freedom is worth every sacrifice that war de- 
mands.” This is the secret of the devotion 
which is being exemplified by the workers 
of America in every field of endeavor con- 
nected with the prosecution of the war. It is 
our inherent love of freedom and country 
which motivates our pledges of cooperation and 
unity in the war effort so that the blessings of 
liberty shall not perish but be extended to all 
peoples everywhere. The introduction to the 
current report of your Executive Council 
closes with the thought-provoking statement 
that “it is our responsibility to keep the faith 
and maintain principles of democracy for 
war in order to have them for peace.” 


Secretary-Treasurer Meany’s 
Report 


In order to successfully conduct the af- 
fairs of a great organization such as ours, 
sound administration of the finances is very 
important. Secretary-Treasurer Meany sub- 
mits a most encouraging report of his steward- 
ship for the past year. On August 31, 1943, 
the total of receipts over expenses was $412,- 
905, making a total balance on hand and ac- 
counted for of $1,680,076.38. During the year 
$1,270,34¢.88 was expended for organizing 
expenses, including $664,546 36 for organiz- 
ing and services to directly attiliated trade and 
federal labor unions and the balance of $605,- 
802.52 was used for the formation and assist- 
ance of newly formed loca: unions of national 
and international unions and in activities in 
behalf of state federations and city central 
bodies. 


Secretary-Treasurer Meany has also included 
in his report a statement of deposits and in- 
vestments of the funds of the Federation. It 
will be noted that on August 81, 1943, the 
American Federation of Labor had invested 
$924,281.25 in United States bonds and $9,- 
912.50 in Dominion of Canada bonds. In addi- 
tion, $3,601.57 is listed as earned premium on 
United States bonds. 


Charters Issued 


Three hundred and one charters were issued 
in the 12-month period ending August 81, 1948, 
and the total membership of the American 
Federation of Labor on which per capita tax 
was paid to headquarters as of the close of 
the fiscal year was 5,939,021, the highest point 
in our history and a net gain of 456,440 mem- 
bers in the past year. 


Gompers Memorial Fund 


There was a balance of $10,969.19 in the 
Gompers Memorial Fund, which is accounted 
tor in Secretary-Treasurer Meany’s report, 
under the above caption. 


Report of Trustees 
A. F. of L. Building. 


The trustees of the American Federation 
of Labor Building in Washington, D. C. 
present for your consideration an accounting 
of their responsibility in connection with the 
maintenance of the headquarters building. It 
will be noted that there was at the close of the 
fiscal’ year a balance of $22,182.26 in this fund. 


Official Changes 


Due to the resignation of Vice-President 
Gainor in January, 1948, it became necessary 
for the Executive Council, in accordance with 
authority vested in that body, to select a suc- 
cessor to Brother Gainor. Brother William C. 
Doherty, President of the National Association 
of Letter Carriers, was selected to fill the va- 
eancy thus caused. In accordance with the 
custom and rules followed by the Executive 
Council, members of the Council were moved 
forward in numerical consecutive order to fill 
the vacancy created by the resignation of Vice- 
President Gainor. This resulted in the ap- 
pointment of Brother William C. Doherty 
as Thirteenth Vice-President. 


Organizing Activities 


Under this caption a very interesting report 
is submitted on the organizing activities of the 
Federation during the past year. Despite 
obvious difficulties which have been imposed 
by certain governmental agencies, the Federa- 
tion has kept up its record by establishing a 
new record in the field of organization. In 
addition, many of our organizers are serving 
on the War Labor Board, Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, Manpower Boards, and actively 
cooperating with the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor in the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics on cost-of-living studies which are of 
vital importance to the workers. Our or- 
ganizers have also cooperated with Treasury 
Department war bond drives and developed 
labor-management programs in an _ effort to 
increase war production. 


Due to the demand from affiliated national 
and international unions for assistance in or- 
ganizing war workers, the organizing depart- 
ment of the Federation has been of even more 
than usual assistance in organizing campaigns. 
Many A. F. of L. organizers headed up or- 
ganizing campaigns for national and inter- 
national unions where that course seemed es- 
pecially desirable or expedient. Our field or- 
ganizers are also frequently called upon by 
international unions to handle questions be- 
fore the War Labor Board, the War Produc- 
tion Board, and other agencies of the govern- 
ment to assist them in any problem which 
they have before those boards. 


Under the sub-heading of ‘Federal Labor 
Unions” the work of our organizing depart- 
ment among workers previously not familiar 
with collective bargaining practices is described 
briefly. 
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Peace Negotiations with 
the C.1. 0. 


Several meetings were held during the past 
year between committees representing the 
American Federation of Labor and the C.1.0O. 
for the purpose of dealing with the question 
of peace and unity within the ranks of Labor. 
At a meeting held on December 2, 1942, an 
understanding was reached which provided for 
the establishment of joint A. F. of L.-C.LO. 
committees to hear and decide in disputed 
jurisdictional differences which might arise 
between the two organizations. The agreement 
reached between these two committees is pre- 
sented in full. Subsequent developments in 
connection with the attempt to reach a “no- 
raiding” agreement are presented for your 
information. 


United Mine Workers Applica- 
tion for Reaffiliation 


The President of the United Mine Workers of 
America directed a communication to the 
Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor under date of May 17, 1943, in which 
he made application for reaffiliation of his 
organization with the American Federation 
of Labor. The Executive Council gave seri- 
ous consideration to that communication and 
subsequently appointed a committee to meet 
with the President of the United Mine workers 
and his associates for the purpose of attempt- 
ing to arrive at an understanding as to the 
basis upon which the United Mine Workers of 
America might return to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


A meeting was held between the commit- 
tees of the American Federation of Labor and 
the United Mine Workers on July 20, 1943. 
At the meeting of the Executive Council which 
met in Chicago, Illinois, beginning August 9, 
1943, the A. F. of L. committee reported that 
President Lewis of the United Mine Workers 
submitted a statement in behalf of the United 
Mine Workers as a basis for reaffiliation which 
is incorporated in the report of your Executive 
Council to this convention. After extended 
discussion on the subject by the Executive 
Council during its August meeting it was de- 
cided to submit this report to the 63rd an- 
nual convention of the American Federation 
of Labor without recommendation for its con- 
sideration and action. 


Printing Trades — Lithographers 


While no definite progress is reported to- 
ward the final adjustment of the controversy 
existing between these two organizations the 
exigencies of wartime rendered it inadvisable 
on the part of the printing trades organiza- 
tions to press the matter at this time. It was 


decided that the matter be continued status 
quo until after the war ‘thas been concluded. 
Your Executive Council is of the opinion 
that the suggestion made in the letter re- 
ceived from Brothers Volz and Berry under 
date of May 24, 1943, be complied with and 
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carried out with the definite understanding 
that the respective claims of the several or- 
ganizations involved and decisions heretofore 
rendered upon them by the Executive Council 
and previous conventions shall in no way be 
modified or be prejudiced. 


Withdrawal of International As- 
sociation of Machinists from 
Affiliation with A. F. of L. 


On May 27, 1943 a letter was addressed by 
President Harvey Brown and Secretary Dav- 
ison of the International Association of 
Machinists which is presented in full in the 
report of your Executive Council to this 
convention. That communication notified the 
Council that by a _ referenduth vote taken 
among the membership of the International 
Association of Machinists, that organization 
disseciated itself from membership in the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Your Executive Council expresses deep re- 
gret at the action thus taken. The represen- 
tatives of the American Federation of Labor 
appealed to the officers of the I. A. of M. 
to reconsider their action and to withdraw 
its notice of withdrawal from the American 
Federation of Labor. It was urged that 
through conferences and discussion efforts 
be put forth to bring about a settlement of 
differences which had arisen between the 
International Association of Machinists and 
the international organizations affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. The ef- 
forts of the officers of the A. F. of L. and 
the Executive Council to bring about a re- 
affiliation of the International Association of 
Machinists with the American Federation of 
Labor still continue. 


Retirement Plan for A. F. of L. 
Employees 


Pursuant to the instructions of the 1942 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor as set forth in Resolutions 23 and 24, 
a committee was appointed by the Executive 
Council for the purpose of dealing with the 
question of retirement compensation for em- 
ployees of the American Federation of Labor. 
A committee has been making an investiga- 
tion of retirement plans and has given con- 
sideration to a practical plan suitable for 
the American Federation of Labor. The com- 
mittee has reported that progress is being 
made but it has not yet concluded its investiga- 
tion and study of the question. Further 
report on this subject will be made at a 
later date. 


Benefit Services of Standard 
National and International 
Unions 


There is submitted without comment a 
chart showing benefiit services of standard 
national and international unions which re- 
ported to the American Federation of Labor 
on this subject. 
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Social Security 


Under this caption your Executive Council 
reports on a subject which is of vital con- 
cern to all wage earners. In this section of 
the report is presented a comprehensive ex- 
planation of the proposed A. F. of L. 
amendments to the existing Social Security 
Law. These proposed amendments have been 
embodied in a bill known as the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill. In the report of your 
Executive Council under the general caption 
of “National Legislation” there is presented 
a detailed explanation of the bill section by 
section. These two sections of the Council 
Report are commended to your serious con- 
sideration. 


Wage and Hour Administration 


This section of the report of the Executive 
Council deals with the administration of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act which was en- 
acted in 1938. It should be noted that $16,- 
798,000 was paid to the workers in back pay 
for the violation of minimum wage and 
overtime provisions of this law.together with 
those of the Public Contracts Act. No sepa- 
rate figures are available on the amount of 
restitutions voluntarily agreed to by employ- 
ers under the Wage and Hour Law. 


Labor Standards on Government 
Contracts 


Under this title attention is called to the 
fact that labor standards on government 
contracts were given but secondary attention 
by the Combined Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Division although enforcement of 
the prevailing minimum wage and overtime 
and other provisions of the Public Contracts 
Act continued to gain importance. It should 
be noted that of the 7,900 cases inspected, 
2,600 establishments were found in violation 
of the law. 


The Executive Council recommends that 
the Administrator of the Public Contracts 
Act be strongly urged to revive and fully 
extend the operation of the Walsh-Healey 
Public Contracts Act to the end that mini- 
mum labor standards required by the statute 
be given full application to all government 
contracts. 


National Labor Relations Board 


In its report on this subject there is pre 
sented the continued unhappy experiences 
which the American Federation of Labor has 
had with the National Labor’ Relations 
Board. The most outstanding proceeding of 
the year which is submitted as evidence of 
the anti-American Federation of Labor at- 
titude of the Board is that of the action of 
that Board attacking the contract entered 
into between the Kaiser Shipbuilding Com- 


pany and the Metal Trades Department of 
the American Federation of Labor. Because 
of its significance to the entire American 
Federation of Labor, a history of this im- 
portant case and its outcome is commended 
to your thoughtful consideration. 

There is also included in the report on 
“National Legislation” a section dealing with 
the efforts of the Federation to stop the 
raiding tactics of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board against American Federation of 
Labor affiliates. 


e ° e 
National Legislation 

Since the American Federation of Labor is 
vitally concerned in the national legislative 
field there is included in the report of the 
Executive Council a comprehensive survey of 
the legislative activities of the Federation 
during the past year. 

Under the caption ‘“‘Anti-Labor Legislation” 
is presented a compilation of anti-labor bills 
presented in the present Congress showing 
the identifying bill number, subject and 
status of the bill as of September 15, 1943, 
the time of writing. The special section under 
this general caption is devoted to Federation 
activity in securing ample appropriations 
for all bureaus, agencies and departments of 
the government handling matters of special 
interest to Labor. 


Immigration and Naturalization 


The present agitation for a lowering of 
the immigration bars is a serious menace to 
the post-war adjustments which still face us 
when millions of our armed forces and the 
adjustment of industry from a war to a 
peacetime basis will create an unemployment 
problem which will probably transcend all 
previously known. It would be _ absolutely 
impossible to absorb the millions now desirous 
of migrating to the United States. To bring 
graphically to your attention the present 
trend toward a relaxation of the immigra- 
tion bans there is given a tabulation of laws 
already proposed. The problems involved in 
the present pro-Chinese sentiment in our 
country is considered in the discussion of 
the Oriental Exclusion Law. 

Special sections of the report on national 
legislation cover activities for the benefit of 
Federal Employees, special proposals for the 
District of Columbia, and the Canal Zone. 
A section of the report is also devoted to war 
housing. In anticipation of post-war adjust- 
ments there has been introduced in the Con- 
gress a bill authorizing $1,000,000,000 for 
federal loans to assist local communities in 
post-war housing developments. In addition 
150 million for federal aid to local com- 
munities for land acquisition and redevelop- 
ment and 25 million to aid in local com- 
munity planning is requested in a bill in- 
troduced in the Senate. 

In the section under the sub-head of ‘Mis- 
cellaneous”’ will be found reports on a number 
of legislative proposals which are of special 
interest to Labor which do not fall in the 
special classifications otherwise listed. 
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State Labor Legislation 


Attention is directed to the fact that under 
cover of the war emergency some state legis- 
latures have seized the opportunity to impair 
and permanently weaken protective labor 
standards. These trends are dealt with in the 
section of the report under this caption, 
while an analysis of both federal and state 
anti-labor laws is presented in a_ special 
section of the report so captioned. In this 
portion of the report a rather detailed de 
scription of the most important anti-labor 
bills is given including a resume state by 
state of anti-labor laws either enacted or 
proposed. 


Labor and the Anti-Trust Suits 
and Prosecutions 


Your Executive Council expresses the con- 
viction that the time is fast approaching 
when the final chapter will be written in 
the legal attack upon Labor’s fundamental 
rights through civil and criminal prosecu- 
tions instituted by the Anti-Trust Division 
of the Department of Justice. In this section 
of the report there is presented for your 
information an explanation of the civil suits 
instituted against the American Federation of 
Musicians and the Brotherhood of Painters 
with many of its affiliates jointly with em- 
ployers associations in the San Francisco 
Bay area. 


Legal Activities 


In this section is presented a very brief 
accounting of the general activities of the 
general counsel of the American Federation 
of Labor in the handling of legal problems. 
It will be noted that our general counsel is 
cooperating with the several state federations 
of labor in the fight being waged against 
anti-labor legislation. 


Publicity and the Labor Press 


Anti-Labor propaganda gained new mo- 
mentum during the past year with enemies 
of Labor seizing upon every pretext to 
minimize Labor’s service in the war program 
of our country. The Publicity and Information 
Service of the Federation has been diligently 
working to counteract unfair aspersions on 
the patriotism and loyalty of the workers 
by publicizing proofs of the _ constructive 
service and unswerving loyalty shown by the 
workers in the entire war effort. 

The radio programs conducted throughout 
the past year have greatly aided our infor- 
mational activities. Appreciation is expressed 
to the National Broadcasting Company for 
making this broadcast time available without 
charge. 

Appreciation is likewise expressed for the 
service rendered by the Labor Press which 
served the nation’s workers within the past 
year even more effectively than ever before. 


American Federationist 


Your Executive Council has noted the fact 
that the FEDERATIONIST during the past 
year has concentrated chiefly upon the ob- 
jective of presenting the various aspects of 
the vitally important part which American 
labor is playing on both the home front and 
the battle front. 

It should also be noted that the ‘“‘Federa- 
tionist” is now on sale at selected news 
stands in some two-score major cities, Trade 
unionists are urged to stimulate news stand 
demand for the ‘“Federationist” in their 
respective communities. 


Labor’s Monthly Survey 


In addition to interpreting events im- 
portant to Labor the Survey has filled a 
particularly useful function this year by 
publishing results of union cost-of-living 
studies, by advising local unions, central 
bodies, ete., of various special ways to serve 
on manpower committees, rationing boards 
and other war agencies, There is also being 
included in this monthly publication sections 
on post-war planning, living standards data 
on different countries of the world, and other 
matters of general interest and concern to 
the workers. 


Education 


Your Executive Council has presented a 
comprehensive report on the general subject 
of education, calling attention to trends in 
the field of education with special reference 
to school finances, more adequate pay for 
teachers, training and_ rehabilitation of 
workers and soldiers in the post-war period, 
industrial rehabilitation, apprenticeship, vo- 
cational education, etc. Attention is also 
called to the move now being made to include 
a Department of Education in any agency 
which may replace the League of Nations 
which was formed following the close of 
World War I. This is a matter of vital im- 
portance to Labor throughout the world and 
should be supported with the definite under- 
standing that its activities should focus 
primarily on research and clearance functions 
and not be used for any plan to impose 
cultures or ideologies upon nations or regimes. 

A report is included on the Harvard Trade 
Union Fellowship plan which was put into 
operation during the past year. Approval 
and support is urged for the project. 


Werkers Education Bureau 


Under this title will be found the account- 
ing of the Workers Education Bureau to the 
annual conventions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. It will be noted that during 
the year there was a change in the director- 
ship of the Bureau throuch the resignation 
of Spencer Miller, Jr. and the selection of 
John D. Connors as his successor in office. 
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The A. F. of L. and War Service 


Your Executive Council has submitted a 
very comprehensive and informative report 
of the activities of the American Federation 
of Labor in the war service of our nation. It 
is encouraging to note that at the national 
level there has been some progress in securing 
acceptance of the principle of labor coopera- 
tion through representatives of their own 
choosing as in the Combined War Labor 
Board, National War Labor Board, the Office of 
Price Administration, the War Production 
Board, and the War Manpower Commission. 
There are also a group of union representatives 
cooperating with the Treasury Department 
on war bonds and savings campaigns. 


Combined War Labor Board 


Eight meetings of this Board were held 
during the past year, at which government 
labor policies and the functioning processes of 
governmental agencies which deal with subjects 
of interest to Labor and which affect its 
economic status were considered. Recom- 
mendations regarding Labor’s point of view 
upon anti-labor legislation, control of food 
prices by the government, policies pursued by 
the Director of Stabilization and the Economic 
Stabilization Board, the chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission, the chairman of 
the War Mobilization Board, and decisions 
made and policies pursued by the War Labor 
Board were presented by members of the 
Combined Labor War Board to the President 
at these conferences and at meetings which 
took place. These have afforded Labor an 
opportunity to present its views in order to 
bring about a better understanding on the part 
of the government of the attitude of Labor 
toward the constantly changing economic con- 
ditions which have taken place during the war 
period. 


National War Labor Board 


Between January 12, 1942, and the time of 
the preparation of the report of the Execu- 
tive Council the National. War Labor Board 
had settled approximately 400 disputes involv- 
ing nearly a million workers represented by 
American Federation of Labor unions. On 
October 2, 1942, the Board was given the 
added responsibility of passing on requests 
for adjustment of all wages and of most sal- 
aries under $5,000. Control of other salary 
adjustments is under the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. These new duties greatly increased 
the work of the Board and it was deemed ad- 
visable to set up regional boards with power 
to rule on voluntary wage adjustments, which 
authority was later augmented to include the 
making of final decisions on dispute cases 
subject to certain powers of review by and 
appeal to the National Board. There are 
twelve regional boards composed of equal num- 
bers of labor, public, and industry representa- 
tives. 

In the sub-sections titled ‘‘Little Steel 
Formula”. “Wage Incentives Within Plants”, 


“Sub-Standard Wages” and “Effective Prosecu- 
tion of the War” the very important question 
of wage adjustments and the maintenance of 
union membership and the union shop in war 
plants is briefly discussed. 


War Production Board 


War production is of greatest importance to 
the successful conclusion of the war. The es- 
tablishment of the Management-Labor Council 
of the War Production Board marked a step 
forward in the development of sound relations 
between government and industry and the 
example thus set is recommended to the many 
thousands of plant managements which have 
failed to establish labor-management com- 
mittees to promote the war production drive. 


In the sub-section titled ‘“Management-Labor 
Council” there is set forth for your informa- 
tion a description of the structure and activi- 
ties of this very important Council. 


Under the sub-heading “Office of Labor Pro- 
duction—Functions and Organization” there is 
presented to the convention a very compre- 
hensive report on this vitally important 
agency. Because of its significance to the 
wage earners the report on this subject is more 
in detail than is possible on all agencies. The 
various sub-divisions of ‘the Office of Labor 
Production are described in the report. 


Manpower 


As is well known, the problem of recruiting 
and training adequate forces to meet the man- 
power needs of our nation in its war effort is 
one that has required serious and careful 
thought and planning. In its report on this 
subject, your Executive Council submits a 
comparatively concise yet over-all covering 
of this problem. The several proposals which 
have been put forth for the solution of our 
manpower shortages in this country are pre- 
sented for your thoughtful consideration, in- 
cluding importation of foreign workers; the 
use of furloughed soldiers and prisoners of 
war; the development of stabilization pro- 
grams; controlling hiring through the U. S. 
Employment Service; use of women and 
younger people in industry; manpower and 
economic stabilization; and consideration of 
national service legislation. 


War Housing 


The inadequacy of our war housing pro- 
gram is deplored by your Executive Council. 
It is pointed out that this problem has received 
the least consideration in the mobilization of 
our country for war though it is most impor- 
tant in the recruitment of war workers for es- 
sential jobs and in the ability of these workers 
to keep up a sustained maximum contribution 
to war production. The results of the lack 
of proper consideration for this problem have 
been reflected in many ways, notably in ab- 
normal rates of absenteeism and unprecedented 
labor turnover. It is pointed out that short- 
ages of housing and transportation have been 
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established beyond dispute as the prime factors 
in ‘he slackening of the pace in war production 
in many localities in the late summer of 1943. 


Attention is directed to the fact that al- 
tnough war housing is of greater concern to the 
workers than to any other group, Labor has 
been denied representation or participation 
even in an advisory or consultative capacity 
at both the national and local levels of the 
N.H.A. whose administration is directly to 
blame for the continued critical housing prob- 
lem according to the findings of your Execu- 
tive Council. The functions of the National 
Housing Agency are described rather fully in 
this section of the report. 


Rent Control 


Closely allied with the housing problem is 
control of rents for it has been estimated that 
rents constitute one-fifth of the living coxts 
of the wage earners family. In the section 
of the report of your Executive Council under 
this title there is presented. for your infor- 
mation a statement dealing with the activities 
of the O.P.A. in the.control of rents. Atten- 
tion is called to the fact that there has been 
a drive on the part of real estate interests to 
do away with rent control entirely. This drive 
has been countered by the Housing Commit- 
tee of the American Federation of Labor which 
has pressed for extension of the rent control 
program and its enforcement. 


President’s Committee on Fair 
Employment Practices 


The direct and whole-hearted participation 
of the represestaties of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in the work of the Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Committee has been based on 
recognition of the fact that race discrimina- 
tion in war employment is inconsistent with 
the nation’s foremost objectives in a war for 
survival of democracy. Your Executive Coun- 
cil expresses the belief that such discrimina- 
tion is not only contrary to individual human 
rights affirmed by our Constitution and basic 
to our institutions, but is also a serious threat 
to national unity during and after the war. 


The Executive Council reiterates its be- 
lief that discriminatory denial of work op- 
portunity to any person because of race, creed, 
or color is inconsistent with the principles of 
industrial democracy and trade union practice 
which the American Federation of Labor has 
championed since its inception and recom- 
mends that the officers of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor be authorized to intensify and 
extend their efforts to secure complete accept- 
ance of our non-discrimination policy by all 
affiliates. Your Council, however, does not 
believe that imposition of any policy no mat- 
ter how salutory, through compulsory govern- 
ment control of freely constituted associations 
of workers accords with the basic right of 
freedom of association among American people. 
The Executive Council advocates strong ex- 
ception to the compulsory imposition upon 
unions of this or any other policy interfering 


with the self-government of labor organiza- 
tions. 


International 


In reporting on its activities in the interna- 
tional field, your Council presents very inter- 
esting and informative accounts under the cap- 
tions INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANI- 
ZATION, INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF TRADE UNIONS, ANGLO-AMERICAN 
TRADE UNION COMMITTEE, COORDI- 
NATOR OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 
BOLIVIAN LABOR COMMISSION, and 
FRATERNAL DELEGATES. 


Price Control and Rationing 


The continuing disparity between rigid 
wage stabilization and loose and ineffective 
price stabilization is of deep concern to the 
nation’s wage earners. For this reason the 
subject-matter of this section of the report 
is of especial concern. It will be noted that 
in the opinion of your Executive Council it 
is of foremost importance to Labor in the 
administration of both price control and ra- 
tioning that we have a strong local organiza- 
tion of Labor in every community, equipped 
to deal with consumer problems. Direct par- 
ticipation by representatives of our unions 
and by members of women’s auxiliaries on 
war price and rationing panels and on local 
boards is urged as being of major importance. 
It will be noted that the Council recommends 
that all central labor unfons, state federations 
of labor, national and international unions, 
form consumer committees equipped to serve 
our membership in dealing directly and ef- 
fectively with price, cost of living and 
rationing problems as these arise under war 
conditions. 


War Bond Campaign 


Attention is directed to the fact that ever 
since its inception the organized labor move- 
ment has endorsed and supported the volun- 
tary war bond campaign. The U. S. Treasury 
Department has estimated that at least 300 
million dollars per month of the total of 
420 million per month which is being in- 
vested in war bonds comes from members of 
organized labor. This is indeed a very grafi- 
fying record. 


Post-War Planning 


In conformity with action taken by the 
Toronto, 1942 convention, a committee was 
appointed to evolve policies for the guidance 
of the American Federation of Labor in the 
post-war period. Under the above caption 
the report of that committee is submitted for 
your information and consideration. 

It will be seen from the sub-section titled 
“Post-War Problems” that due cognizance is 
being taken of the problems involved in the 
transition from war tq peacetime production 








as they will effect the wage earners. It is 
estimated that approximately 30 million per- 
sons will be affected in the change-over from 
war to peace, for whom jobs must be found. 
To meet this situation your Executive Council 
believes that an adequate national employ- 
ment service should be provided. Attention is 
also directed to the importance that should 
be attached to plans for revitalizing the labor 
movement so that it can resume its normal 
functions which have necessarily been sub- 
jected to certain restrictions during wartime. 

While our nation’s foreign policy is formu- 
lated by the Executive Branch of our govern- 
ment, subject to approval by Congress, or- 
ganized labor is deeply concerned that the 
will of the people shall continue to control 
decisions in our democratic country. The wage 
earners hope that we can avail ourselves of 
the opportunity at the end of the war to 
establish agencies and understandings so that 
we can regularly consider policies and situa- 
tions and make decisions that will at least 
minimize the necessity for future wars. 

Labor realizes that many decisions are now 
being made that will condition terms of 
peace and urges that representatives of ci- 
villian groups vitally concerned by _ these 
decisions be included in the delegations rep- 
resenting our country in international con- 
ferences. These and other important subjects 
are covered in this very important section of 
the report of your Executive Council. 


Plans for post-war housing should play an 
important role in proper planning for the 
transition period following the close of the 
war. Advance planning in this direction will 
greatly aid in mimimizing widespread post- 
war unemployment. The Council recommends 
that a continuing program be developed by 
the Housing Committee of the American 
Federation of Labor to assist in the establish- 
ment of active local labor housing committees 
by central bodies, and to encourage the 
establishment of housing committees by the 
affiliated national and international unions. 


Reports of A. F. of L. 
Departments 


Under this caption will be found reports 
from the several Departments of the American 
Federation of Labor—the Metal Trades De- 
partment, Union Label Trades Department, 
Building and Construction Trades Depart- 
ment, and the Railway Employees Depart- 
ment. These are very gratifying and inform- 
ative. There is also included in this section 
interesting and informative reports from the 
Puerto Rican Federation of Labor, and re- 
ports on Alaska and the Hawaiian Islands. 


Conclusion 


In concluding its report, your Executive 
Council directs attention to the fact that 
“the future grows out of the present” and 
we must be “vigilant to guard principles so 
that future progress may be sound.” The 
concluding paragraph summarizes the entire 
report in substance with the statement; 
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“Our Federation has been tested to the 
utmost in performing its responsibilities of 
war leadership in new problems and in new 
fields. The labor movement has demonstrated 
its capacity for leadership and self-discipline 
and these capacities will enable us to meet 
the problems and needs of the coming months 
of adjustment as well as the opportunities of 
the peace to come.” 


President Green: The condensed report of 
the Executive Council’s Report, as submitted 
by Delegate Duffy, will appear in the printed 
proceedings of today’s convention. I want to 
thank Brother Duffy for the service he 
rendered in submitting this condensed report. 

Permit me to ‘announce a meeting of the 
Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor at the close of tomorrow morning’s 
session—a special meeting of the Executive 
Council. 


The chair recognizes the Secretary for a 
report on resolutions. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Secretary Meany: The following resolutions 
have been received within the time limit 
specified in the Constitution and do not there- 
fore require unanimous consent: 


War Labor Board Wage Rate 
Brackets 


Resolution No. 88—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department. 


WHEREAS, A situation has arisen which 
requires prompt action to preserve the rights 
of all International Unions, and 


WHEREAS, We find the Regional War La- 
bor boards are setting up as they call, sound 
and tested going rates, and said rates will af- 
fect all organizations going before the Re- 
gional Board; the rates set up being non- 
union rates. For instance, the New York 
City Board has set up classes A, B, and C for 
Polishers when during the entire history of 
the organization one minimum rate has al- 
ways been established. With the approved 
change it will be necessary not alone to com- 
bat the employer but also the Regional Board 
as the sound and tested rates are not the ones 
paid by the industry and negotiated by 
agreement, and 

WHEREAS, There has also just been re- 
leased a sound and tested going rate for the 
foundries of Cincinnati, Cleveland, Colum- 
bus and Toledo, Ohio; in these rates there 
being three different classes of molders—floor, 
bench and machine—floor $1.10; bench $1.00; 
machine 90 cents. The same applies to core- 
makers only the low rate is .80 cents; then 
they are classed as A and B mechanics. The 
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above are the rates for common laborers. 
Yet this same Regional Board in Cleveland 
approved a minimum rate of $1.17% for all 

molders and coremakers with no classes and 
72% cents as a minimum for common laborers. 
Such a policy is not a sound and tested one as 
those who prepare the wage data go to the 
non-union plants and then, without consulting 
the unions, they proceed to say these are the 
sound and tested rates for the industry, there- 
fore be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, assembled in 
Boston, Mass., in October, 1943, protest this 
method adopted by the Regiohal War Labor 
Boards in securing these rates and setting up 
different classifications affecting skilled trades. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Hatch Act 


Resolution No. 89—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department. 

WHEREAS, The right of the citizen to 
vote, freely express his opinion on political 
questions, whether it be in private conversation 
or in public discussions, and to join with his 
fellow citizens in organizing for political pur- 
poses, must be regarded as a right never to be 
abridged, if we accept the theory that govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed, and 


WHEREAS, By means of the bridgement 
of the right of the citizen to fully exercise his 
citizenship, small but powerful economic 
groups have succeeded in many instances in 
controlling elections, and 


WHEREAS, Government employes for many 
years have been subjected’ to a constant and 
increasing encroachment upon their rights 
as American citizens by the enactment of laws 
which have restricted their right to partici- 
pate in political activities vital to their inter- 
ests, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled in Boston, 
Mass., in October, 1943, go on record as urging 
the restoration to all government employes 
of full citizenship rights, including the right 
to vote, the right of free speech on public 
questions, and the right to join with their fel- 
low citizens in organizing for political pur- 
poses, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That to this end this conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor 
urge the repeal of the so-called Hatch Act, 
and other legislative restrictions placed upon 
political activities on the part of government 
employes. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Twenty-Five Year Optional Re- 
tirement for Panama Canal and 
Panama Railroad Employees 


Resolution No. 90—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department. ° 


WHEREAS, Climatic conditions incident to 
employment on the Panama Canal and Pan- 
ama Railroad are very rigorous due to the 
high temperature, great humidity, and the 
actinic rays of the tropical sun, and 

WHEREAS, The effects of such a climate 
on the health of the white men, women and 
children are accumulative and as they grow 
older in the service their resistance is under- 
mined, and 

WHEREAS, Congress during the 74th Ses- 
sion passed a bill reducing the period of 
service for military personnel from three to 
two years because of the climatic conditions 
said to be the most undesirable in all military 
tropical service, and 


WHEREAS, Large numbers of employes 
now entering the service of the Government 
on the Panama Canal are of such an age as 
will require them to work more than 30 years 
in the tropics to reach the present retirement 
age of 62, and 

WHEREAS, Several bills have been in- 
troduced in recent sessions of Congress pro- 
viding for a reduction in the years of service 
when completing retirement, and 


WHEREAS, The Panama Canal and Pan- 
ama Railroad employes do not come under 
the provisions of the Civil Service Retirement 
Acts but have a special Retirement law ap- 
proved March 1, 1937, and incorporated in 
the Canal Zone Code; June 19, 1934, and 


WHEREAS, Any retirement legislation 
sponsored by the American Federation of 
Labor should include the employes of the 
Panama Canal and Panama Railroad on the 
Isthmus of Panama, and provide for optional 
retirement at 55 years of age, 25 years of 
service and with full annuity, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor, in convention 
assembled, be instructed to present legislation 
which will provide for an earlier retirement 
age with full annuity for years of service for 


the Panama Canal and Panama Railroad 
Company. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Free Hospitalization for Civilian 
Government Workers on the 
Isthmus of Panama 


Resolution No. 91—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department. 


WHEREAS, Military personnel are pro- 
vided with free hospitalization during the 
war, and 


WHEREAS, Many civilian employees of 
the Government on the Isthmus of Panama 
are doing work considered as vital and nec- 
essary to the war effort in their Government 
Positions, and 

WHEREAS, Many of these employees, be- 
cause of arduous duties, long hours of over- 
time, unusual working hours, and the effects 
of the tropical climate, are suffering from 
maladies not directly traceable to their occu- 
pation, therefore be jt 
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RESOLVED, That the officers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, in convention as- 
sembled, give consideration to legislation 
which will make it possible for all Govern- 
ment employees considered as engaged on 
war or defense work to obtain free hospi- 
talization in Government hospitals. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Public Service Hospitalization 
for Marine Employes 


Resolution No. 92—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department. 


WHEREAS, In order to be eligible for hos- 
pital treatment through public health serv- 
ice facilities, a seaman must either be em- 
ployed on board in the care, preservation or 
navigation of any registered, enrolled, or 
licensed vessel of the United States, or as 
provided in the Act of March 21, 1936, other- 
wise known as the “Bland Act”, be employed 
on Government vessels not in the military 
or naval establishments, and 

WHEREAS, This Bland Act specifically 
excludes personnel of such vessels belonging 
to the Panama Canal and Panama Railroad, 
and 

WHEREAS, In general the Public Health 
Service considers vessels of the Panama Canal 
or Panama Railroad to be public vessels, 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the officers of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, in convention as- 
sembled, assist any attempt made by repre- 
sentatives of the Canal Zones Central Labor 
Union to obtain authority, either by legisla- 
tion or Executive Order, which will provide 
that licensed officers and American seamen 
of the Panama Canal and Panama Railroad 
will be furnished free hospitalization in Canal 
Zone hospitals. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Replacement of Aliens by Ameri- 
can Citizens After the War 


Resolution No. 93—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department. 

WHEREAS, In Panama Canal, Panama~ 
Railroad, and allied positions on the Isth- 


mus of Panama there are thousands of aliens 
holding positions in both “gold” and “silver” 
categories (United States citizens and aliens) 
in skilled, semi-skilled, and office work, and 

WHEREAS, After the war emergency is 
over a reduction of force will be due, and 

WHEREAS, A similar reduction in force 
will take place about the same time in Gov- 
ernment institutions in the United States, and 

WHEREAS, There would be no object in 
sending personnel back to the United States 
from the Canal Zone to swell the unemploy- 
ment lists in the United States, therefore 
be it 
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the 
American Federation of Labor, in convention 


RESOLVED, That the officers of 
assembled, be instructed to secure enact- 
ment of legislation which will give United 
States citizens preference in all skilled, sesni- 
skilled, and office position on the Isthmus 
of Panama when the war emergency is over. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Compensation for Death or 
Injury in Line of Duty 


Resolution No. 94—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department. 


WHEREAS, The President of the United 
States vetoed H.R. 1712 (A Bill to provide re- 
lief of families of two Government em- 
ployes killed in line of duty because of the 
war effort), and 


WHEREAS, The President in his veto 
message stated, “If it should be the feeling 
of Congress that additional benefits beyond 
those provided by the present Employes Com- 
pensation Act should be made availabl to 
civilian employees of the Federal Government 
who are engaged in the performance of un- 
usually hazardous duties, it would appear 
that these benefits should be provided by way 
of general legislation which would accord 
uniform treatment in this respect to all civil- 
ian employees,” and 

WHEREAS, It is to be expected that dur- 
ing this session of Congress some legislation 
will be considered providing for the relief 
of families of Government employes killed 
under unusually hazardous conditions in line 
of duty due to the war effort, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the officers of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, in convention as- 
sembled, be instructed to take the necessary 
steps so that such legislation as may be 
enacted covers the families of Government 
employes on the Isthmus of Panama. 

Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Extension of Existing 40-Hour 
Week Law 


Resolution No. 95—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department. 

WHEREAS, The present 40-hour week law 
is only temporary, with a provision that it 
continue in effect only until June 30, 1945, 
and 

WHEREAS, A similar law, known as Sec- 
tion 23 of the Independent Offices Appropria- 
tion Act, 1935 (Thomas 40-Heur Week Amend- 
ment), afforded great relief of unemployment 
in certain classes of positions during the de- 
pression, and 

WHEREAS, Similar unemployment condi- 
tions can be expected on the cessation of the 
present war, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the officers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, in convention as- 
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sembled, take steps to insure a continuation 
of the shorter work week, not to exceed 40 
hours, for all Government employees on the 
Isthmus of Panama who are citizens of the 
United States. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Marine War Risk Insurance 


Resolution No. 96—by Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department. 


WHEREAS, Serious marine accidents have 
occurred in waters under control of the Canal 
Zone. Government, and 


WHEREAS, Life insurance becomes inopera- 
tive when a marine employee enters a danger 
zone such as a mine field, and 

WHEREAS, A seamen’s war risk policy is 
issued by the War Shipping Administration, 
and 

WHEREAS, Marine men working for the 
United States Government on the Isthmus of 
Panama should have similar protection when 
working through danger zones, and 

WHEREAS, Such positions should include 
pilots, towboat personnel and those of dredge- 
cranes, derricks, barges, and allied positions, 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the officers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, in convention as- 
sembled, be instructed to furnish every possible 
assistance to labor representatives from the 
Canal Zone who are attempting to have such 
marine war risk insurance apply to Govern- 
ment personnel in tropical service on the 
Isthmus of Panama. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Increasing Injury and Death 
Compensation for Govern- 
ment Employes 


Resolution No. 97—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department. 


WHEREAS, Injury and death compensation 
in Government service is based on average 
earnings of Government employees, and 

WHEREAS, The Compensation Act was 
amended February 12, 1927, increasing the 
monthly compensation for total disability from 
$66.66 to $116.66, and 

WHEREAS, Organized employees of the 
Panama Canal and Panama Railroad believe 
that compensation for injury and death should 
follow the general trend of increases, both in 
wages and cost of living, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the officers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, in convention as- 
sembled, be instructed to make every effort 
to secure the enactment of legislation which 
will follow out the purpose of this resolution. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Overtime Pay Regulations on 
Panama Canal 


Resolution No. 98—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department. 


WHEREAS, Time keeping regulations on 
the Panama Canal provide that when an 
hourly employe is prevented from working 
on a holiday occurring during the regular five 
day work week from Monday to Friday, and 
then works on Saturday, he receives overtime 
pay for the Saturday worked at the rate of 
time and one-half, and 


WHEREAS, When the same employe works 
on a holiday occurring during a regular work 
week, he is paid at straight time for that 
holiday, but when required to work the Satur- 
day at the end of the same work week he 
is also paid only at straight time, and 

WHEREAS, The hourly employes of the 
Panama Canal and Panama Railroad desire 
that regulations be adopted which will include 
pena in the 40-hour work week. therefore 
e it 

RESOLVED, That the officers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, in convention as- 
sembled, be instructed to rénder all possible 
assistance to provide that a holiday worked 
within a regular work week be considered as 
a 9-hour period in the regular 40-hour week. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Legislative Representatives of 
Panama Canal and Panama 
Railroad Employes 


Resolution No. 99—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department. 


WHEREAS, The present National Adminis- 
tration has approved a policy of collective 
bargaining between employers and employees, 
and is fostering the principle of selective 
representation, and 

WHEREAS, The organized employes of the 
Panama Canal and Panama Railroad have 
found it necessary because of their geographi- 
eal location, a long way from the United 
States, to send selected representatives to 
Washington each year for legislative purposes, 
and 

WHEREAS, Such representatives have al- 
ways been financed by the Canal Zone Central 
Labor Union, the Government incurring no 
expense through such procedure, and 


WHEREAS, The Lloyd-LaFollette Act spe- 
cifically gives the Federal employes the right 
to representation before Congress either as an 
individual or as a group representative without 
reduction in compensation or position, there- 
fore be it 


RESOLVED, That the officers of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor, in convention as- 
sembled, make every effort through the De- 
partment of Labor and the office of the 
Secretary of War, to provide that the chosen 
representatives of organized labor be allowed 
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to proceed to Washington, under instructions 
regardless of position, leave, or quarters status. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Panama Canal Employes Substi- 
tuting in Supervisory Positions 
Should Receive Standard 
Wage Rates 


Resolution No. 100—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department. 

WHEREAS, Existing law prohibits mechan- 
ics employed in the Government navy yards, 
arsenals, and on the Panama Canal from re- 
ceiving the proper rate of pay when sub- 
stituting temporarily in supervisory positions, 
and 

WHEREAS, This law is particularly ob- 
jectionable to employes on the Panama Canal 
because of the long period of time some em- 
ployes must substitute as supervisors with- 
out receiving the proper salary for the re- 
sponsibility taken, and 

WHEREAS, In all fairness, an employe 
assigned to a supervisory position should be 
given the standard wage of the position oc- 
cupied, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the officers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, in convention as- 
sembled, be instructed to make every effort 
to amend existing law so that employes sub- 
stituting in higher supervisory positions will 
receive the wage rate of such position regard- 
less of the length of time occupied. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Pay While on Leave 


Resolution No. 101—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department. 


WHEREAS, Panama Canal regulations 
provide that hourly employes on leave may 
receive only six days’ pay for every seven 
days of leave, and 


WHEREAS, Each day per week is paid 
for at the regular day’s earnings except Satur- 
day, which is considered a “G” or non-work 
day, and 

WHEREAS, Hourly employes of the Pan- 
ama Canal and Panama Railroad are being 
penalized to the extent of one day of leave 
for every seven taken, and 


WHEREAS, Attempts to correct the situa- 
tion through decisions from the Comptroller 
General have failed, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the officers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, in convention as- 
sembled, do everything in their power to 
assist the Canal Zone Central Labor Union 
to obtain by legal means payment for every 
day of leave taken by hourly employes, or 
authority for granting the additional day 
without charge against leave credit. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 
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Amendment to Communications 
Act 


Resolution No. 102—By Delegate Richard J. 
Gray, Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment. 


WHEREAS, In its 1942 report, the Building 
and Construction Trades Department pointed 
out in detail the vast potential possibilities 
of post-war building trades employment in 
the indicated development of the television, 
a modulation and electronic industries, 
an 

WHEREAS, The expansion of radio broad- 
casting, television, frequency modulation, fac- 
simile, and allied electronic services can 
best be furthered through the broadest possible 
application of the traditional American free 
enterprise principle, and 

WHEREAS, The United States Supreme 
Court, in its decision of May, 1943, has so 
interpreted the present Federal Communica- 
tions Act as to empower the Commission to 
take practically any action it chooses with 
reference to radio program material and the 
business relationships of broadcasters, with a 
resulting serious threat of governmental domi- 
nation of broadcasting content, therefore be 
it 

RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor urges that the Congress of the United 
States should, at the earliest possible date, 
assure the preservation of freedom of speech 
on the air waves by enacting changes in the 
present Communications Act prescribing the 
limits of government supervision of the radio 
and allied industries, and definitely safeguard- 
ing broadcasting from any actual or implied 
government censorship authority over program 
content. By such reconsideration of the Act, 
we believe, a secure foundation may be laid 
for the post-war expansion of the radio, tele- 
vision and other new electronic industries upon 
a free and constructive competitive basis. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Democracy for Italy 


Resolution No. 103—By Delegate Thomas 


A. Murray, New York State Federation of 
Labor. 

WHEREAS, American Labor has, from the 
very moment that fascism reared its ugly 
head in Italy, bitterly fought this throw-back 
to savagery as a sinister menace to the wel- 
fare of the Italian people and a grave threat 
to the peace and freedom of the world, and 

WHEREAS, Under the impact of the heavy 
defeats inflicted on the fascist regime by the 
armed forces of the United Nations and the 
overwheming opposition of the Italian people, 
and particularly Italian Labor, the infamous 
Mussolini dictatorship has collapsed, and 


WHEREAS, the collapse of Hitler’s jackal 
in Italy and chief lieutenant in Europe is a 
great contribution towards hastening a United 
Nations victory and the triumph of democracy 
over totalitarianism, therefore be it 
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RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled herewith 
notes with warm approval the consistent, 
fearless and vigorous struggle against Fascism 
waged by the ITALIAN-AMERICAN LABOR 
COUNCIL, among workers of Italian origin 
in our own country and against the detestable 
totalitarian regime in Italy proper, and be 
it further 

RESOLVED, That we also welcome the re- 
cent formation of the AMERICAN COMMIT- 
TEE FOR ITALIAN DEMOCRACY dedicated 
to assuring a United Nations victory, the 
establishment of genuine democracy in Italy, 
and categoric opposition to every hue and 
stripe of totalitarian dictatorship. 


Referred to Committee on International 
Labor Relations. 


Resolutions Received After Expi- 
ration of Time Limit 


Secretary Meany: The following resolutions 
have been submitted and require unanimous 
consent for introduction: 


Special Conference of National 
and International Unions to 
Assist in Organization 
Drive in Puerto Rico 


Resolution No. 104—By Delegate P. Rivera 
Martinez, Puerto Rico Federation of Free 
Workingmen. 


Whereas, Resolution No. 168 as unani- 
mously approved by the 61st Annual Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor 
fully authorizes the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor to finan- 
cially assist the organized labor movement 
of Puerto Rico in carrying out the work which 
is necessary to improve_ conditions of the 
workers of the Island, and 


WHEREAS, The situation that has been 
confronted by the workers of Puerto Rico 
for so many years makes it imperative that 
such financial assistance be rendered now 
through the combined and effective efforts 
of the American Federation of Labor and 
various of the National and International 
Unions, so as to enable the Insular labor 
movement to carry out an organization cam- 
paign, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the Director of Organ- 
ization of the American Federation of Labor 
be instructed, subject to the approval of 
the Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, to call a Special Confer- 
ence in Washington, D. C., of representatives 
of various National and International Unions 
having potential members in Puerto Rico, 
this special conference to discuss plans and 
ways and means to carry out such an or- 
ganization drive as may be deemed necessary 
and convenient, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That, if deemed advisable by 
the President of the American Federation of 
Labor, the Director of Organization of the 
American Federation of Labor be also in- 
structed to invite to this Special Conference 
a representative of the Puerto Rico State 
Federation of Labor to present the views and 
plans of that body and to make those sugges- 
tions believed to be practical to carry out 
the purposes of this resolution, and be it fur- 
ther 

RESOLVED, That among others that could 
be called to this special conference by the 
Director of Organization of the A. F. of L., 
we suggest representatives of the following 
National and International Organizations: 
International Ladies Garment Workers’ 
Union; Cigar Makers’ International Union of 
America; International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation; Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America; American Federation of 
Teachers; Electrical Workers’ International 
Union; Retail Clerks; Plumbers; Hotel and 
Restaurant; Barbers; Teamsters, Chauffeurs 
and Truck drivers; Railroad workers. 


Referred to Committee on Organization. 


Extension of Civil Service to 
Special Delivery Messengers 


Resolution No. 105—By Delegates Leo E. 
George, Wm. I. Horner, James M. Murphy, 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks; 
Wm. C. Doherty, Wm. J. Gorman, Lawrence 
McGuigan, Louis Horlbeck, Joseph Considine, 
National Association of Letter Carriers; C. M. 
Harvey, J. L. Reilly. Wm. Taylor; Patrick 
Leonard, Railway Mail Association; James 
B. Burns, Berniece B. Heffner, John B. Mur- 
ray, American Federation of Government 
Employees; James Mowatt, International Plate 
Printers’, Die Stampers’, and Engravers’ 
Union of North America; Frank J. Cole- 
man, Washington, D. C., Central Labor 
Union; Fred W. Baer, Joe Lehan, Jnterna- 
tional Association of Firefighters; , Foster 
J. Pratt, International Federation of Techni- 
eal Engineers, Architects, and Draftsmen’s 
Unions; S. V. Sloan, National Federation of 
Rural Letter Carriers; George Warfel, Na- 
tional Association of Special Delivery Mes- 
sengers; Joseph Lanis, John Fewkes, Selma 
M. Borchardt, Irvin Kuenzli, American Fed- 
eration of Teachers. 


WHEREAS, It is our belief that an equi- 
table merit system for all government em- 
ployes, as exemplified by the classified civil 
service, is the only system guaranteeing effi- 
cient and loyal service to the Government and 
just employment conditions to the employes, 
and 

WHEREAS, The position of Special Deliv- 
ery Messenger in the Postal Service still re- 
mains unclassified, therefore be it 











RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in this, its sixty-third convention, 
does unqualifiedly endorse either legislation, 
or the issuance of an Executive Order, the 
purpose of which is to promote or effect the 
extension of the classified civil service to the 
position of special delivery messenger in the 
Post Office service. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Amendment to Existing Compen- 
sation Laws to Aid Ex- 
Servicemen 


Resolution No. 106—By Delegate H. S. 
Jordan, Niagara Falls Federation of Labor, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


WHEREAS, After the cessation of hostili- 
ties the members of the armed forces will be 
looking for re-employment, and 


WHEREAS, Due to curtailment of War 
Production, the manpower problem will no 
longer exist, and 


WHEREAS, Management will again resort 
to pre-war conditions of not hiring men over 
the age of forty and increase the physical 
requirements prerequisite to employment, and 


WHEREAS, Many members of the armed 
forces will not be able to meet the require- 
ments brought about by the State Insurance 
Fund and other private Insurance Funds in 
relation to Workmen’s Compensation Benefit, 
therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor at Convention convening at 
Boston, Massachusetts, go on record during 
the enactment of Federal Legislation supple- 
menting existing laws relating to Compen- 
sation Insurance Fund, etc., thereby making 
it possible for the members of the armed 
forces to meet their Post-War Requirements. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Amendment to Article IV, Sec- 
tion 1, A.F.L. Constitution 


Resolution No. 107—By Delegate Morton 
Goodman, Trades and Labor Council, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 


WHEREAS, The Constitution of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor Article IV, Section 1, 
states, “The basis of representation in the 
Convention shall be: From National and In- 
ternational Unions, for less than four thou- 
sand members, one delegate; four thousand 
or more, two delegates; eight thousand or 
more, three delegates; sixteen thousand or 
more, four delegates; thirty-two thousand or 
more, five delegates, and so on. From Central 
Bodies, State Federations, National Depart- 
ments, Federal Labor Unions, and Local 
Unions having no National or International 
Union, one delegate; provided, however, that 
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Local Unions and Federal Labor Unions 
herein referred to, located in one city, shall 
have the right to unite in sending a delegate 
to represent them unitedly. Only bona fide 
wage workers who are not members of, or 
eligible to membership in other trade unions, 
shall be eligible as delegates from federal 
labor unions. Only those persons’ whose 
Local Unions are affiliated with Central 
Bodies or with State Branches and who 
are delegates to said Central Bodies or State 
Branches shall be eligible to represent City 
Central Bodies or State Branches in the Con- 
ventions of the American Federation of La- 
bor” and 


_ WHEREAS, According to Article IV, Sec- 
tion 1, Central Labor Bodies Affiliated to the 
American Federation of Labor are entitled 
only to one regular delegate but not to an 
alternate delegate to American Federation 
of Labor Conventions, and 


WHEREAS, If a regular delegate of a 
Central Labor Body should at the last moment 
be unable to attend the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, and 


WHEREAS, According to Article IV, Sec- 
tion 2, of the American Federation of Labor 
Constitution “delegates shall be elected at 
least two weeks previous to the annual Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor 
and the names of such delegates shall be 
forwarded to the secretary-treasurer of this 
body immediately after their election,”? and 

WHEREAS, Lack of time would prevent a 
Central Labor Body from selecting another 
delegate which would leave a Central Body 
unrepresented at an American Federation of 
Labor Convention, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That this Sixty-third Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor 
amend Article IV, Section 1, of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor Constitution to per- 
mit the simultaneous election of both a regu- 
lar delegate and an alternate delegate from 
each Central Body. 


Referred to Committee on Laws. 


Congressional Abuse of Franking 
Privilege 


Resolution No. 108—By Delegate Morton 
Goodman, Trades and Labor Council, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. . 

WHEREAS, Members of Congress of the 
United States are permitted to send official 


— free under United States Postal Frank, 
an 


WHEREAS, Mr. Hamilton Fish, Congresr- 
man from the 26th Congressional District of 
the State of New York has permitted and is 
still permitting the use of his Postal Frank 
by persons inimical to the interests of the 
United States in spite of the fact that many 
of the persons so accommodated by Mr. Fish 
are openly sympathetic to Nazism and Fas- 
cism, and 

WHEREAS, We members of the Pough- 
keepsie, New York, Trades and Labor Council, 
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together with other voters in Mr. Fish’s own 
constituency are truly ashamed of this noto- 
rious activity of Mr. Fish, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That this Sixty-third Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor cail 
upon the Congress of the United States to in- 
vestigate this un-American abuse of an Amer- 
ican privilege, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That legal action be taken 
under the Espionage Act, or any other ap- 
propriate law. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


AFL Press Service for the 
Armed Forces 


Resolution No. 109—By Delegate Morton 
Goodman, Trades and Labor Council, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

WHEREAS, There are already over 7,000,- 
000 men in the Armed Forces of the United 
States and this number will be soon increased 
to 11,000,000 according -to the plans of the 
War Department, and 

WHEREAS, These American Forces are 
stationed in military and Naval _ Bases 
throughout the world where sources of infor- 
mation’ concerning the home front are largely 
controlled by Syndicated Press Services, and 


WHEREAS, Home-front news received by 
our troops is frequently anti-labor in charac- 
“ter creating in most cases a false picture 
which does not in any sense reflect labor’s 
true participation in the war effort, and 


WHEREAS, The intent and purpose of this 
flood of anti-labor news furnished to the 
troops is to establish the political basis for 
the defeat of those gains in social legisla- 
tion obtained for working people in the 
United States by the Trade Union Move- 
ment, and 

WHEREAS, Open-Shoppers will thus at- 
tempt to utilize returning troops to organize 
a drive against union labor such as occurred 
after World War I, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That this Sixty-third Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor in- 
struct the Executive Council to plan and pre- 
pare a Labor Press Service to be sent as a 
regular mailing to union members and their 
relatives in the Armed Forces presenting the 
true picture of the contribution of American 
Labor to the War effort. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Repeal of Smith-Connally Bill 


Resolution No. 110—By Delegates W. G. 
Desepte, C. C. Coulter, G. A. Sackett, Retail 
Clerks International Protective Association. 

WHEREAS, Never before in the history of 
our country have we been faced with as great 


a problem as at present which calls for our 
wholehearted support and unity of action, and 


WHEREAS, Labor, in an effort to do its 
part, unselfishly pledged to have no strikes 
_ the duration of our national emergency, 
an 


WHEREAS, Labor has adhered to its pledge 
and the amount of man-hours lost because of 
strikes has dwindled to less than one-five- 
hundredth of one per cent of the man-hours 
lost in peacetime, and 


WHEREAS, The passage of such an anti- 
labor legislation as the Smith-Connally Bill 
has greatly impeded the honest and sincere 
efforts that labor is making to help our nation 
in its hour of need and fosters bitter resent- 
ment among the laboring people to the extent 
that our efforts will be diverted from our most 
important task which is to work toward a 
speedy and victorious conclusion of the war, 
and 


WHEREAS, Since the passage of this bill 
there have been more unions asking for the 
Federal Government to conduct a strike vote 
among their members than if this bill had 
not become a law, and there would be no 
thought of even taking a strike vote let alone 
having a strike sanctioned according to the 
provisions of the Smith-Connally law, there- 
fore be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention of the 
American Federation of Labor go on record 
requesting the repeal of this anti-labor law, 
and be it further 


RESOLVED, That we call for the defeat 
of those Senators and Representatives who 
voted for its passage. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Racial Discrimination 


Resolution No. 111—By Delegates W. G. 
Desepte, C. C. Coulter, G. A. Sackett, Retail 
Clerks International Protective Association. 


WHEREAS, Our Nation is engaged in a 
war for the preservation of democracy and 
the defeat of Nazism and its medieval theory 
of race superiority, and 


WHEREAS, We cannot conduct a demo- 
cratic war abroad without practicing complete 
democracy at home, and it has always been 
the commendable position of the American 
Federation of Labor that the right to work 
or admittance into Union membership should 
not be based on race, creed, color, or national 
origin, and 


WHEREAS, President Roosevelt has deemed 
it necessary to issue Executive Order No. 
8802, as well as to set into motion a govern- 
mental body known as the “Fair Employment 
Practices Committee” to assure that there will 
be no discrimination in industry on _ the 
grounds of race, creed, color, or national 
origin, and 


WHEREAS, In spite of this’ clear policy in 
the interests of justice and national unity in 
war, some few locals in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor are following contrary pol- 
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icies of either not accepting minorities into 
their Unions or putting them into auxiliaries, 
thus aiding the Fascists who claim this coun- 
try is not truly democratic and defaming the 
name of the American Federation of Labor, 
therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention of the 
American Federation of Labor go on record 
as 


1. Opposing all discrimination based upon 
race, color, creed, or national origin; 

2. Calling upon- all the Internationals and 
their affiliated unions to accept all 
workers into membership without dis- 
crimination or segregation, and 


3. Calling for complete support and coop- 
eration of all unions with the Fair 
Employment Practices Committee. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Labor Unity 


Resolution No. 112—By Delegates W. G. 
Desepte, C. C. Coulter, G. A. Sackett, Retail 
Clerks International Protective Association. 


WHEREAS, America was never in greater 
need of unity on its home front that it is 
now, in order to repel the attacks of its 
enemies and to properly execute a victorious 
offensive against them, and 

WHEREAS, The call for Labor Unity issued 
by President Roosevelt has received the warm 
response of William Green of the A. F. of L. 
and Philip Murray of the C.I.0., and 

WHEREAS, The A. F. of L. and C.1.0. and 
the Railroad’ Brotherhoods and independent 
unions have strengthened our war effort by 
establishing working unity committees, joint 
labor endorsements, and other forms of essen- 
tial cooperation throughout the entire coun- 
try, and 

WHEREAS, In this very trying period for 
democracy everywhere, it is the foremost duty 
of organized labor regardless of union affili- 
ation to do everything in its power to defeat 
barbaric fascist reaction, which can most 
effectively be accomplished through the unity 
of the labor movement, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention of the 
American Federation of Labor resolve to do 
all in its power to aid in making labor unity 
a working reality in their community, and 
urge all success to the negotiations between 
the committees representing the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Cooperation with President 
Roosevelt 
Resolution No. 113—by Delegates W. G. 


Desepte, C. C. Coulter, G. A. Sackett, Retail 
Clerks International Protective Association. 
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WHEREAS, Our 


President, 
Roosevelt, has amply demonstrated his spirit 
and understanding of our problems and has 
consistently held a progressive and far-sighted 
view on domestic and foreign matters, and 


Franklin D. 


WHEREAS, Certain Tory labor-baiting poli- 
ticians oppose the nation’s war effort and the 
President’s Victory program as shown through 
their opposition to the Administration’s foreign 
policy, their appeasement on the home front, 


in their scuttling of President Roosevelt’s 
seven-point Economic program, to freeze 
wages, to pass repressive anti-labor legisla- 


tion, and to alienate Labor’s allies by refusal 
to pass ‘the Anti-Poll Tax Bill, and 


WHEREAS, Labor has given full coopera- 
tion to the President and to our Government 
in bringing about increases in production of 
the essential instruments of war, in the elimi- 
nation of work stoppages, and in other ways, 
and 

WHEREAS, President Roosevelt has proven 
his support to organized labor and his obliga- 
tion to all working people by vetoing anti- 
labor legislation such as the Smith-Connally 
Bill and by his support of the O.P.A. in its 
struggle to establish subsidies and an adequate 
and effective roll-back in prices, and 

WHEREAS, The successful prosecution of 
the war demands that all. Americans give 
full cooperation to their Commander-in-Chief, 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt, in his 
conduct of the war, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention of the 
American Federation of Labor pledge to our 
President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, its full co- 
operation and support of his administration 
by aiding in the establishment of adequate 
subsidies and the effort the O.P.A. is making 
to roll back prices, to the end that our efforts 
will be crowned with Victory, and the war 
will end with the complete destruction of 
the anti-democratic forces which are seeking 
to enslave the free peoples of the world, and 
be it further 


RESOLVED, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to President Roosevelt. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Poll Tax Repeal 


Resolution No. 114—By Delegates W. G. 
Desepte, C. C. Coulter, G. A. Sackett, Retail 
Clerks International Protective Association. 


WHEREAS, Discrimination against the 
South’s poor white and Negro people has long 
been a blight on our country’s democratic 
principles, and the poll-tax law in the South 
is a particularly flagrant manifestation of 
such discrimination, and 

WHEREAS, The Nation recognizes the im- 
portant contribution the Negro people are 
making and can make to the nation’s war ef- 
fort, and 

WHEREAS, Some of the most anti-labor, 
anti-social legislation is endorsed, initiated, 
and pushed through Congress by poll-tax 
representatives and senators, such as Repre 
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sentative Cotton Ed Smith of Virginia and 
Senator Tom Connally of Texas, authors of 
the anti-labor Smith-Connally Bill, elected in 
many cases by only eight per cent of their 
constituents, and all such legislation impedes 
the war effort and serves as a severe blow to 
national unity, and 


WHEREAS, The Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor has taken a 
firm and concrete stand against the poll tax 
as a requisite for voting; and many people 
have called the poll tax a Negro issue as it 
is particularly hard on Negroes because they 
are the poorest in the South, and yet the fact 
remains that it disfranchises six whites to 
every four Negroes, and 


WHEREAS, The passage of the anti-poll- 
tax bill, HR 7, by the House of Representa- 
tives’ was the first step and is now being held 
up in the Senate, a bill that would serve to 
more completely involve in the nation’s war 
effort against the Axis those ten million 
citizens living in seven Southern states, there- 
fore be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention of the 
American Federation of Labor go on record in 
favor of the passage ‘of the anti-poll tax bill, 
HR 7, and urge the passage of the bill and 
use their influence to have HR 7 reported out 
by the Senate Judiciary Committee without 
hearings, without amendment, without delay, 
and“to vote for cloture which limits debate, 
and to continue to vote for cloture until the 
filibuster is broken, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to U. S. Senators, the chairman of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, President .Roose- 
velt, and to the International, urging that 
they take similar action. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Opposing National Sales Tax 
Resolution No. 115—By Delegates W. G. 


Desepte, C. C. Coulter, G. A. Sackett, Retail 
Clerks International Protective Association. 


WHEREAS, The reactionaries and defeat- 
ists in Congress have created a false impres- 
sion of the inflation issue and are now draw- 
ing up a tax bill that does not meet the needs 
of the nation through the mutilation of the 
Treasury Department’s Tax program, and 


WHEREAS, They are pushing, as a substi- 
tute, a sales tax on the whole people, and 


WHEREAS, The sales tax will throw the 
burden of the tax program on the lower in- 
come groups, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention of the 
American Federation of Labor go on record 
as opposed to any sales tax and send letters 
to all the Representatives and Senators, so 
notifying them of our position, and bend our 
efforts to have Congress adopt measures that 
will prohibit any unbearable burden of taxes 
on the lower income groups. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Financial Assistance to Seafarers 
International Union in Organ- 
izing Workers in Fishing 
Industry 


Resolution No. 116—By Delegates Harry 
Lundeberg, Patrick McHugh, John Mogan, 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America. 


WHEREAS, The members of the Executive 
Committee of the Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America has petitioned the 
American Federation of Labor for assistance 
in organizing a large group of 30,000 work- 
ers in the fishing industry from Brownsville, 
Texas, at the Mexican Border to Norfolk, 
Virginia, and throughout the Pacific Coast 
and Alaskan territories, and 


WHEREAS, The Seafarers’ International 
Union of North American has established local 
unions throughout the Nation, some of which 
have been operated with only partial suc- 
cess, while local unions in the New England 
states and Pacific Coast Ports have been oper- 
ated with total success, and 


WHEREAS, The Seafarers’ International 
Union has striven diligently to organize the 
fishing industry, and 


WHEREAS, Their financial ability is so 
limited as to prohibit an organizing drive on 
a large scale, due to the fluctuating operations 
such as confront the seamen, fishermen and 
— cannery workers during the war period, 
an 


WHEREAS, They have extensive informa- 
tion regarding the fishing industry, and 


WHEREAS, They have definite proof that 
wholesale exploitation is taking place relative 
to the fishermen who deliver the catch, and 


WHEREAS, Large groups of these fisher- 
men live on incomes which are actually lower 
than those of the sharecroppers of the deep 
south, and 


WHEREAS, The officers of the Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, fur- 
ther petition the American Federation of 
Labor to lend assistance in a problem involv- 
ing Towboatmen, which problem has arisen 
in the past few months and is due solely to 
the war effort and enemy submarine activi- 
ties, and 


WHEREAS, The United States) Government 
has constructed some 500 new tug boats and 
large numbers of oil barges which are to be 
operated on our inland waterways, and 


WHEREAS, They have been successful in 
establishing a Towboatmen’s Union in New 
Orleans, Louisiana, with some of the major 
operators in the peacetime period, and 


WHEREAS, It now develops that these new 
oil barges are to be operated on a twelve-hour 
work day basis, and 
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WHEREAS, They find that the Govern- 
ment agencies have awarded these barges to 
companies having a twelve-hour work day 
and no union relations, and 


WHEREAS, The Seafarers’ International 
Union is unable to attempt this widespread 
organizing campaign at this critical time, and 

WHEREAS, Their sea-going members are 
being shifted from one part of the nation to 
another, and 


WHEREAS, Because of the war they are 
compelled to establish temporary offices and 
move out to little ports never before heard 
of, which has involved an increase in per- 
sonnel and a corresponding increase in over- 
head expense, and 


WHEREAS, They find that the amount of 
revenue the international has on hand with 
which to operate renders the situation to an 
impossible status, and 


WHEREAS, They further feel that unless 
the American Federation of Labor can come 
to their rescue in this war emergency that 
some dual or would-be dual union is likely to 
intervene, and 


WHEREAS, A Federally owned Corpora- 
tion known as Federal Barge Lines, which 
operates all traffic on the Mississippi River 
has established an eight hour day with over- 
time in excess of eight hours, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor now in convention assembled at 
Boston, Massachusetts, goes on record to give 
the Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America the necessary financial assistance to 
carry through to a successful conclusion an 
organizing campaign among the fishermen, 
bargemen, and towboatmen in the above 
mentioned field. 


Referred to Committee on Organization. 


Prison Labor 


Resolution No. 117—By Delegates Joseph P. 
McCurdy, A. Adamski, W. R. Brooks, George 
Cc. Slater, Anne Peterson, United Garment 
Workers of America. 


WHEREAS, It has been reported by the 
OWI, as late as September 14, 1948, that more 
than 160,000 prisoners in 100 state prisons are 
producing war goods for the Army, Navy and 
Maritime Commission, and 

WHEREAS, On July 9, 1942, Federal re- 
strictions on the sale of convict-made goods’ 
to Federal agencies were suspended for the 
duration by Executive order, and 


WHEREAS, To date, war contracts totaling 
nearly $11,000,000 have been awarded to 
prisons, and 


WHEREAS, Before the war, prison indus- 
tries were prohibited from competing with 
free labor, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor, in its Sixty-third Convention as- 
sembled, go on record to use every possible 
effort to eliminate manufacturing in prisons 
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in competition with free labor immediately 
upon the termination of hostilitites. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Opposing War-Time Prohibition 


Resolution No. 118—By Delegate Sol Cilento, 
Distillery, Rectifying and Wine Workers’ In- 
ternational Union of America. 


WHEREAS, There has been considerable 
activity on the part of the “Dry” forces 
throughout the United States to enact legisla- 
tion which will prohibit the sale of alco- 
holic beverages, and 


WHEREAS, The “Dry” forces have been 
successful in many local communities in the 
United States to cause, not only unnecessary 
and unwarranted restrictions on the sale 
of alcoholic beverages, but in many towns 
the actual and complete prohibition of the 
sale of beer, wine and liquor, and 


WHEREAS, There are upwards of ten mil- 
lion men serving in the Armed Forces of the 
United States away from their home com- 
munities in camps in the United States and in 
many lands across the seas, and 


WHEREAS, Scores - of thousands of 
workers engaged in war production are away 
from their legal voting residences, and 


WHEREAS, The “Stars and Stripes’, the 
daily newspaper of the Armed Forces in 
Europe, commenting on the subject of prohibi- 
tion and the activities of the ‘“Drys’’, has 
stated, “We feel those at home should wait 
until we return before initiating legislation on 
liquor control’, and 


WHEREAS, A strong movement on the 
part of the ‘“‘Dry” forces to take advantage 
of this situation, resulting from millions of 
voters being away from their homes, is gaining 
dangerous proportions, and 


WHEREAS, The distilling industry, since 
October 8th, 1942, has not distilled one drop 
of whiskey, and 


WHEREAS, The distilling industry has, 
since October 8th, 1942, been on a 24-hour- 
a-day, seven-days-a-week basis, producing al- 
cohol solely for the War effort, such alcohol 
being used in the manufacture of smokeless 
powders, munitions, synthetic rubber, medicine 
and other necessities of War, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in Convention assembled, in Boston, 
Massachusetts, go on record opposing the pas- 
sage of any bills which would restrict or pro- 
hibit the manufacture, sale or distribution of 
alcoholic beverages in the United States, and 
be it further 


RESOLVED, That we strongly urge that 
all local prohibition elections be postponed 
until all the workers and persons in the Armed 
Forces return to their homes so that they 
may have an opportunity to express at the 
polls their views on the issue of prohibition. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 
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The A. F. of L. and War Service 
Combined Labor War Board 
Fraternal Delegates 

War Bond Campaign 

Metal Trades Department 
Railway Employes’ Department 


Opposing Restrictions on Sale of 
Alcoholic Beverages 


Resolution No. 119—By Delegate Sol Cilento, 


Distillery Rectifying and Wine Workers’ In- 
ternational Union of America. 


WHEREAS, Many bills have been introduced 
into the Congress of the United States for hte 
purpose of creating prohibited areas in the 
vicinity of Army Camps and Navy Bases in 
which areas beer, wine, and liquor may not 


Referred to Committee on 
Resolutions 


be sold legally, and 


WHEREAS, The military and naval authori- 
ties have publicly expressed themselves oppos- 


ing attempts of the ‘“‘Drys” 


to restrict the 


sale of alcoholic beverages in the areas and 
vicinity of Army Camps and Navy bases be- 


cause such laws would be 
men in the Service’, and 


“harmful to the 


WHEREAS, The Commander-in-Chief and 


the Camp Commanders now have full 


and 


complete authority to protect the men of the 


Armed Forces, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 


of Labor, 


ton, Massachusetts, 


in Convention assembled 


in Bos- 


recommend to the Con- 


gress’ of the United States that no action be 
taken by that body on any measure during the 
existence of the present emergency which 
shall create such areas in the vicinity of Army 
Camps or Navy Bases prohibiting the sale of 


alcoholic beverages. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


President Green: Are there any objections to 
the introduction of the resolutions just read? 
Hearing none, they will be accepted and re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees, as indi- 
cated, for consideration and report. 


REFERENCES OF SECTIONS OF 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


REPORT 


Secretary Meany: 


Reference of 


sections 


of the Executive Council’s Report to the vari- 
ous committees is indicated below: 


Referred to Committee on Execu- 
Pn tive Council Report 


Official Changes 


Resignation of Vice-President Edward J. 


Introduction 


Peace Negotiations with the C.I.O. 

United Mine Workers Application for Re- 
affiliation 

Withdrawal of International Association of 
Machinists from Affiliation with the Ameri- 

ean Federation of Labor 

Retirement Plan for A. F. of L. Employees 

Social Security 
Old Age and Survivors Insurance 
Unemployment Compensation 

Wage and Hour Administration 


Labor Standards on Government Contracts 
National Labor Relations Board 
National Legislation 
Anti-Labor Legislation 
Federal Appropriations 
National Youth Administration 
Office of Civilian Defense 
Farm Security Administration 
Inflation and Subsidies 
International Labor Office 
National Labor Relations Board 


Federal Employees 
Increased Pay for Federal Employees 
Increased Pay for Postal Employees 
District of Columbia 
Unemployment Compensation 
Regulation of Hours of Employment of 
Women 
Salary Increases for District of Columbia 
Firemen, Policemen and Teachers 
Suffrage for the District of Columbia 
Barbers Bill 
Canal Zone 
Canal Zone Teachers, Policemen and Fire- 


men 
Clerical Workers 
McCarran Amendment 


Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
Vocational Rehabilitation—Industrial 
Vocational Rehabilitation—Veterans 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
George Washington Carver Memorial 
Pharmacy Corps, U. S. A. 

Labor and the Anti-Trust Suits and Prose- 
cutions 


Legal Activities 


Gainor. . Publicity and the Labor Press 
Selection of Vice-President William C. American Federationist 
Doherty. 7 


Printing Trades—Lithographers 
Trade Union Benefits 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


Labor’s Monthly Survey 
National War Labor Board 
Little Steel Formula 
Wage Inequities Within Industries 
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Wage Inequities Within Plants 
Substandard Wages ‘ 
Effective Prosecution of the War 


War Production Board 


Management-Labor Council 
Office of Labor Production—Functions and 
Organization 
The Industrial Relations Division 
The Plant Productivity Division 


The Plant and Community Facilities 

Service 

The Shipbuilding Stabilization Division 
Manpower 


Manpower Needs in 19438 

Requirements to July, 1944 

Stringent Situation 

Decreases in Unemployment 

Womanpower 

Critical Labor Areas 

War Manpower Commission 

Importation of Foreign Workers 

Development of Lists of Essential Activities 
and Occupations 

Development of Stabilization Programs 

Use of Furloughed Soldiers 

Use of Prisoners of War 

Controlled Hiring through the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service 

Use of Women and Younger People in 
Industry 

Manpower and Economic Stabilization 

Consideration of National Service Legisla- 
tion 

Rent Control 


Price Control and Rationing 
Price Control 
Rationing 

President’s Committee on Fair Employment 
Practice 


Post-War Planning 
Committee on Post-War Planning 
Post-War Problems 
Domestic 
Union Problems 
International 
Our Good Neighbor Policy 
Labor Attaches 
Post-War Housing 


Alaska 
Organization and Legislation 
Alaska Territorial Federation of Labor 


Free Federation of Workingmen of Puerto 
Rico 

Hawaiian Islands 

Conclusion 


Referred to Committee on 
Organization 
Organizing Activities 
New Unions 


Federal Labor Unions 
Central Labor Unions 


Referred to Committee on Labels 


Union Label Trades Department 
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Referred to Committee on 
Education 


Education 
School Finance 
Training and Rehabilitation 
Apprenticeship 
Industrial Rehabilitation 
Vocational Education 
Education and New World Organization 
Harvard Trade Union Fellowship Plan 


Workers Education Bureau of America 


Referred to Committee on State 
Organizations 


State Labor Legislation 
Emergency Legislation on Hours of Work 
Child Labor 
Safety and Health 
Wages 
Workmen’s Compensation 


Referred to Committee on 
Building Trades 


Housing (Legislation) 
War Housing 
Building and Construction Trades Department 


Referred to Committee on 
Legislation 


National Legislation 
Taxation 
immigration and Naturalization 
Federal Employes 
Substitutes’ Pay Increase 
Retirement 
Senate Confirmation of 
ployes 

Canal Builders 

Social Security 

Interned Employes af Contractors 

Bankhead and Pace Farm Bills 

Care of Children and Mothers 

Committee to Investigate Un-American Ac- 
tivities 

Poll Tax Bills 

Analyses of Federal 


Laws 

The Hobbs Bill 

War Labor Disputes Act (Smith-Connally 
Bill) 

State Anti-Labor Laws 


Certain Em- 


and State Anti-Labor 


Referred to Committee on Inter- 
national Labor Relations 


International Labor Organization 
International Federation of Trade Unions 
Anglo-American Trade Union Committee 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
Bolivian Labor Commission 
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ASSIGNMENT OF SUBJECTS OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL REPORT 


Subject Committee 
Me eee Tee Tee TERT CRT TCT TC CT CT TCC CT TTC UT eT Resolutions 
CN i ctr ta tn Fee K are eee a caeeekesbcemcecmaeneeee Executive Council Report 

Resignation of Vice-President Edward J. Gainor ..............06. Executive Council Report 

Selection of Vice-President William C. Doherty .............+.+. Executive Council Report 
DUD .o.ic oder cases cas dsdddewinnnsetackeceendédennebebasaneabereee Organization 
Panes Negotiations With the C.. B.. Qe ecccivvcccccncicdecccckcccscestssccveceounwas Resolutions 
United Mine Workers Application for Re-affiliation ...........ccccceeeeceeceeceees Resolutions 
De Fa I | io. 6.0. 0.0 00.66 cés scan cweniescicbcncndats Executive Council Report 
Withdrawal of International Association of Machinists from Affiliation with the 

it. SOR ON DMO bi ccuencves sacnesecenbenekpedeke see accugenacewes Resolutions 
Retirement Fins for Os FF... OE Ex GOGO occ c cic cceiiciceccviesccccedccccences Resolutions 
SEN) ONIN Viewed cece es eV es dees nkdens «cases necesuenewene Executive Council Report 
Social Security ......ccecccccccccecscccccvcececrsecseeseesseeseessceseeesenseescess Resolutions 
ee ee. es DI io. ok iin en's Cbd cus 8 adbnescoccdwunceedcdcecaunananens Resolutions 
Tae Gibaaide ce: Government Comarate = icc cc cicicccecctcvcdedcscecddcuccsccachves Resolutions 
BREE, TO TOO TRADE a 6.0.0 ond 6 6a che eeicdcendss ede Wergccocencdeccanees Resolutions 


National Legislation 


2 roa Go SG 8 CAG bdo ROM ee deen Cabaedsas ood ceerundeeareeaestaee Legislation 
I I cc Ca une van ckeduucéneebandedede sc eeu beekbesheewes cue Resolutions 
SR oS oe cs de cc bee eebens ou weebenetesecen kernel Resolutions 
ee, ee. AOU 6 vn oc cus. cnudacivaceecuesinenesduedsdacenca Resolutions 
a SE I oe ar RU RR Ce eUES 0 beeb een cuRenseREsenedkucs eeaneun Resolutions 
Se CMOS. bier ccv des ccucécucccheusdsceiucéeabatcesneta Resolutions 
Inflation and Subsidies ..... Lhd eCeRPOKS Rv eae d Oke Adu eONtebaeuenaeeena nae Resolutions 
NE DD GUD h.n6- 00406 etanedeevictcccvesetaubaesaneeaoeoeesaete Resolutions 
es ee CRN sg ca Reece neetnns dimen caedaubasbacdecenseaees Resolutions 
i, Ree ee REID 5g boos 6 Ua kao heise een ceeesewereaeceane douse Legislation 
is a dey heared iwc eedas ceRh uc cudaeeetancneeteesekin Resolutions 
Ree Pe TOR FOGUEOE TIIOIONE 6 oc cece ceiiccvesdcccccctevertcscenceesé Resolutions 
ee, De ee EEE, TNONOGR: oa 5 acne ddves-seeueeteca bectearvecnaced Resolutions 
r,t P< ver ecendacen da hdewceddedendandeeedeedasakecuaceun Legislation 
Retirement ..... ere eee see ee eee enc ce cece en eee eeeeeeeeeseenssccceess Legislation 
Senate Confirmation of Certain Employees ............cccccccccccccecccece Legislation 
I A I, on dnc. nevekedoc0ssa ceded meander odscuseseecauns Keeesenwuved Resolutions 
REE, COMDUNENUNED | ono t0 oc o0kdkees ue nasdvneuevstsorastdbouncueds Resolutions 
Regulation of Hours of Employment of Women .............ccccececceces Resolutions 


Salary Increases for District of Columbia Firemen, Policemen and Teachers. . Resolutions 








Suffrage for the District of Columbia Resolutions 
RE UE. ou 6. whine ebaeeeseeauneadaed tte tinsee ch-vbenen éhececenannai Resolutions 
Canal Zone 
Canal Zone Teachers, Policemen and Firemen ..............eceecceeceeees Resolutions 
SE, CONE Sirk eC en ecCRKcc20 Feb set NbeROeteewenheebuedd vepenbecioneeul Resolutions 
CE csc b sive cess eagceenesavesnas bias adecsdeceeseundinll Resolutions 
Ce > MEE ccd Cevdsaed 600 CkNVCOCKCeEKOs Re Ces b Ube CaNcudeeueeoanGnnaie Legislation 
REECE COE OOO EE IE BE TA TT Pr PRED Tne SOE? .-Building Trades 
I See scdv don kccnnsndcdtétduscnes pu CkeRhirenedadihaneteenwebecer ene Legislation 
Miscellaneous 
es Dea GE CN «on ookk dic cb 0 dbec btécuss dsesecedsasv won Legislation 
BONS CWNOES LON CORPORATION 6 ccccc ce cccccccdstececuscoesass Resolutions 
Bankhead and Pace Farm Bills, S. 660 and H.R. 1408 Legislation 
Woontioma) TeneitAtiom—-TGUBETIRE onc ccc ce ec cccccccccsccvsséwsceccac Resolutions 
Voeational Roetnbilitation Veterans oc ccccccccccccccccnscccccocecccescoce Resolutions 
Care of Children and Mothers ...6iccccccccccsccccece geAdtedichedmeencanes Legislation 
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Miscellaneous (Continued) 


Continuation of Special Committee to Investigate Un-American Activities... Legislation 
Mectprocal Trade Agreements ....0c.cccccccccccccccccccasces Executive Council Report 








aeorge Washington Carver Momorial 2 ...600..0scccccccccecvecsccececesous Resolutions 
IN NNER ESE I. ross". qian vince lbw bies 6 0'0 sale wien WiE-Raug wae arene head Resolutions 
AE NEES os 0h sibs Goce bs Tate pH aie SIONS OS AYowa"R ow Winls Sls WIC NIE Oe PEELE Legislation 
ee I oie o csv nines as be shb ea sen dhw ox eewe desu ceanpiereeek State Organization 
Emergency Legislation on Hours of Work ............cccececccccececes State Organization 
EN ara cacti aca dcp cig Siu eih cd ob ee SIR SIH EH CRU e kW Cama AE Re ROR CAIRE State Organization 
ER cope on ne Kadinas dae ia Sa ees ba eee Ne eet eee Oma TEE State Organization 
I sae athe e caidas 8 ois k O46 ORGS 019.5106 41.5.5 64 N95 GR SAAS ERSTE AAG TERE State Organization 
Workmen’s Compensation .............. iy Sh chweeinedee eg nenedsesdaacak State Organization 
Analyses of Federal and State Anti-Labor Laws 
a I SUNN IN oa. nag bia So Wis bore BSS WAR oe Nb AERO Oke eeu Legislation 
ener iieae ya's plas an kale weiss eaves Ao biases ohio eele ok wie ore Sola ECR OK Legislation 
War Labor Disputes Act (Smith-Connally Bill) . Legislation 
es SN TU ta rains a’schyu ule sais isin bwin HIKE Ciaib oieoeee brea S DENSE R EE ORES Legislation 
Labor and the Anti-trust Suits and Prosecutions ..........ccssccccsccsccccscescvecs Resolutions 
NE ca hoc Ga wei dele or sa pcg eR ENERO UCC NW Mie eae AMIE Rsk hee Veen Resolutions 
er NR RI CRE 5 ing ving wp wes 'eeioiK OU blurs SO ON OK) be eT EMDR Welln bare Resolutions 
ee cae ete Bie cls KAU a ab RO SASS SAR KW SCORE EKE eee ae Resolutions 
NN CNN ii aang Sah ealnle bes AA PORTS ROR SEE ROM DK bE eELON A REL eEed Resolutions 
MAMCAGOR ccccvvce PERESP EAMES SORES bin S5 NS os SSE SL TEER Ted MEU RbST veka e Coeneenane Education 
a INN css a5 4 58 5 Silngyas'6 S/prv 6 sv0\9/b-0 05 Wid Ow4W Riko 4k nde ORS ORE R aS oO WER Ree Education 
a TR IEIIYD | 975 6:6:54 40'9:0:4'415.0,.0-0 018 B80. 6160-95 /0, 09 '0 4-46 Rip ae 8% is po 6-FNislow Education 
I io uaa 0-5 ida U6 S5S WKN LO are as are eIR OIE A DAUD UlN'e Bais Bee MCR Education 
IE, aa 53x 64s 60 5'8'e b 5.5 0:40.66 65 0h oW8Sed ORDO Ne Kee ew EwH COURSES DDS Dee Education 
I ina 5 Grip 66 ork 64.45 66:6 5.4864 Ae Riek bob ob lbe eb Raa Ga bed one dicks WON Education 
Mibeention wd Dow World Orammimntion .cciscccccccccccccccccccceccecvcccccces Education 
SEGURO “TENS TIBOR DOUOWHNID FIRB. oioikiicccccctavecsccccvvrcncccescecvseaeec Education 
ee NA I oo :5)5:0 6 5 why 06 049055 s BRE Se RRTRODeeeabAGENE Education 
a a a Ta I IO ok do. c eke eiteaiecrcdescasecsecceuns Executive Council Report 
Cm Tiaiee Wee TOONS: a cisis osc desc ccincccnencaccciesscaceseseess Executive Council Report 
I NN kc ica cc Vee i en bb athnne ks ce Cen ehe Neeson Re baeesenndewniur Resolutions 
a EIS ic Usted kOe bb 0064106 5k d WN EV AOKO RRO eee awe ... Resolutio 
Wage Inequities within Industries . -Resolutions 
Wage Inequities within Plants ...... Resolutions 
i i i ee ei e eh GFN ASK NE HSNO ORES ERS HE REED NES 6000 eeced Resolutions 
Effective Prosecution of "the Be Kcabbcsdienaweeeneds3568 6600 ubeecendeend ecu Resolutions 
eee Ce SR KE DRAMAS RDS CONE CEEREEE Wb ow eee eeene Resolutions 
Management-Labor Council ........e.eeeeeeeeeees cece ccc eneccceeeeeeeceecces Resolutions 
Office of Labor Production—Functions and Organization ..........0....cccees Resolutions 
i rr i ME <n kegs e bese te ews 6 ab b6Cbwee oneweee cua Resolutions 
The Plant Productivity Division ............sscceesecccsenecececeesecccecs Resolutions 
The Plant and Community Facilities Service .......6..ssseeeeeeeeeecee eens Resolutions 
The Shipbuilding Stabilization Division .......c.cccccccsseccecsessvcsccces Resolutions 
DIE 6 6505 e oni aim 5001 [05.9:5'016 9:0:5 010 810 0: biniho 6:)8:6Vis}6,0'0 ween e's Sue 'sitie 0's Resolutions 
Manpower Needs in 1948 .....ccccscccvccbccccsccccccvccvcccccccccceseseeccoes Resolutions 
Mammtamaettte Go Taly, THEE .cccscccccceccccccccccsccccvecsesesevccsccccvccenes Resolutions 
SE TRUEEON 665s 0:0: 60106:0.00.0:0. 00 000640c cece escesececceeeeeseseereseesecees Resolutions 
Toasmennen tm TWmemeplegMnemt 2 cccccscccsccccccscccccsccecsccceccece Resolutions 
Womanpower ....«..-- S109 Ow Ose 60-60. 9:9'0i0-5.0. 00% Resolutions 


Critical Labor Areas .....ccccccccssvcccccess Resolutions 
War Manpower Commission Rasalitinns 





Importation of Foreign Workers Resolations 
Development of Lists of Essential Activities and Occupations ................. Resolutions 
Deeeleeeekt OF CRMBMIRRION PRGGTAMS « o. 20 cccccccccccccessercccscccoseeccess Resolutions 
a INE vic ins U9 h 6556S eink SUS ONNEAASRSKIASRR OS ORE OEE LOCC S MOG Resolutions 


Se ae SMMEEG GE IND ~ 5 0505055 0,5:0:0 00 0:0 0:50.06 OeNin dade enW esas eee-ncvcemmaen en ea oe Resolutions 
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Manpower (Continued) 
Controlled Hiring through the United States Employment Service.............. Resolutions 
Use of Women and Younger People in Industry ............ccecccccecccccccees Resolutions 
Manpower and Economic Stabilization .........ccccccccccccccccsccecscececccce Resolutions 
Consideration of National Service Legislation .............cceececcceccecceccces Resolutions 
We EE hb. edb.uc Necdaccnd cube sacutiecdscebeeedscnes sénweatawebeunseuens Building Trades 
ORE GO ook ook cctcsutiins KEEEAC CO Cee eceaeheerunaee sees deees dcendentaewenaess Resolutions 
President’s Committee on Fair Employment Practice ............ccccececcccccceces Resolutions 
Tntereetional Labor OvmaminGtiot «ccc ccccccccecevccccccccceceves International Labor Relations 
International Federation of Trade Unions ..............eeeeeeee International Labor Relations 
Anglo-American Trade Union Committee .............ccceeeeeeee International Labor Relations 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs .......cccccccccccccccsecs International Labor Relations 
Dts TRAE CEE cc eikssecteccucedscistsescicccwencene International Labor Relations 
Fraternal Delegates ..... RCA PENSE CEUECRRHENEEERE OCR OKR RNAS SERN adae Executive Council Report 
Pelek Comes Wa TI > wks 66 hie ee cescerisir des <ccecduees Sdnnacncuvesdsdecuate Resolutions 
Priest Contre) .cccccsvcscccses SeRbGveWcbbeeweesedededaubeubaatadddeneetectauaee Resolutions 
ON, ic ies cddewerccecdeeeubecsturveuceecnewotne Cov seKeetEereatenseutas Resolutions 
ee Fe CS oo 0 i idan ota be 6 cas eed edetédessuesadueeensaseas Executive Council Report 
Pasteae PUI ok cakes ineccekevicdecicecssceccecevivccs bode ocnceectedcdesees Resolutions 
Comaiites on Pim Wee SIGMBINS co.cscic css cccnccccccksdiedsesccckécuceuauuns Resolutions 
DOE. UD Cacia Vedra kc qeccheveweebbetcd ceabeeseduceneednenak Haweadéeue Resolutions 
N,V xc cd cicen boobed MEME NCERKORSOR EES CRORHONheboneedesendseekcanul Resolutions 
Union Problems ..........++++- CNdeCKRVELeSS ANE RUM bREeeKdaeheReeedzace Resolutions 
International ......... occ ecccccccccenececcccesceesreecccescccesoces .....Resolutions 
Cae Cond TGR NOP POMP coccc ccccsvsiccuvsccscdencdsscocesesssocvececees Resolutions 
Labor Attaches ....-....++++++ THACHER EMS CKECC CCRC HECREWCChadaeeuereneawes Resolutions 
Wee Wate FIGURE occ ceccccsnsccsecccscecccesccscese Clever recesevedcceses Resolutions 
Minted eetiek, TONER cc.caecec sc nsdcccudiens casa dees cedodeesens Executive Council Report 
Building and Construction Trades Department ..:........::ccceeeeseeeceeeeees Building Trades 
Chto ‘Katelin: THM os cic oa ve hccees hcewencescecidddedecegeaccuecias -+.+-Labels 
Railway Employes Department ..........ssceececececceecereceeeeens Executive Council Report 
Free Federation of Workingmen of Puerto Rico ..........ccccccccccccccccccceccees Resolutions 
Alaska ..eseeeseecereseecees eee eee cece ccc cece ccc ec ene eececeesecesccccesecescees Resolutions 
Aieske Tervitorial VFoderation of Labor .occccscccccccscsvcscceccecesccsscceces Resolutions 
Meme TAME. ooo céccnnds Heees comesseadiensNenspieugsnebseneunceseus acu cenets Resolutions 
COMEHISIOM ov ccc cscs secs cer sccccecsrccscccvececécescececces ashdeeacdudhesdsandvens Resolutions 


Guest Speakers 


Secretary of Labor Perkins will deliver an 
address to the officers and delegates tomorrow, 
as will Chairman Altmeyer of the Social 
Security Board and Acting Director of the 
International Labor Office, Edward J. Phelan. 
Please keep these announcements in mind 
and be at tomorrow’s session. I know they 
will all deliver very interesting addresses. 


Opportunity was given for announcements 
as to time and place of committee meetings. 


President Green: It seems now we have 
concluded the work of the day’s sessions, 
and if there are no objections the convention 
will stand adjourned until tomorrow morning 
at 9:80 o’clock. 


At 4:25 o’clock p. m. the convention was 
adjourned to 9:80 o’clock, Tuesday morning, 
October 5, 1943. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


Under the provisions of the A. F. of L. Constitution, Article III, Section 
6, All resolutions must be received 80 days prior to the opening of the 
convention, EXCEPTING resolutions adopted after the expiration of the 
30-day period, by a convention of a national or international union or of a 
state federation of labor. Such resolutions shall be received up to five days 
prior to the convening date of the convention. 


Any resolutions or proposals received after the expiration of the time 
limits shall be referred to the Executive Council and the Executive Council 
shall refer all such proposals to the convention with the understanding that 


acceptance thereof is dependent upon the unanimous consent of the conven- 
tion. 


Resolutions of state federations of labor must first have received the 
approval of the previous convention of the state federation of labor involved. 


Resolutions of city central labor unions must first have received the 
approval of such central labor union at a regular constituted meeting of the 
organization. 


Resolutions received from directly affiliated local trade and federal labor 
unions are to be referred to the Executive Council for consideration and dispo- 
sition. The Executive Council in turn to report to the convention as to the 
disposition made of these resolutions. 


The following resolutions were received within the prescribed time limits 
and conform to constitutional requirements: 


A. F. of L. Public Relations 
Department 


Resolution No. 1—By Delegate Phil Hannah, 
Ohio State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Organization of workers has 
proven to be the greatest single factor in the 
advancement of mankind, and 


WHEREAS, The very life of the Organized 
Labor Movement is dependent upon the sup- 
port and cooperation of the general public, 
and 

WHEREAS, The enemies of Organized La- 
bor, knowing this to be true, have carried 
on a vicious campaign to discredit and con- 
demn their humane work, and 


WHEREAS, They have been partially suc- 
cessful in their efforts to discredit the Or- 
ganized Labor Movement by carrying on an 
organized campaign through the press of the 
— by radio, and by personal contact, 
an 


WHEREAS, Labor has failed to carry out 
its responsibility in getting the truth to the 
people, and 


WHEREAS, It becomes necessary for the 
forces of Organized Labor to enlarge the 
scope of their present activities in the inter- 
est of their membership and the future wel- 
fare of our country, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
68rd Annual 


of Labor in its Convention, 
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assembled at Boston, Massachusetts, go on 
record in favor of the establishment of a 
Department of Public Relations within the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Craft Training for Veterans 


Resolution No. 2—By Delegate Frank Burch, 
Central Labor Union of Philadelphia & Vi- 
cinity, Pennsylvania. 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor, through its affiliated organizations, 
has voluntarily, willingly and unstintingly 
aided the war effort by the purchase of War 
Bonds and Stamps; by all-out production af 
essential war materials; by contributing its 
man power to both the fighting and ‘home 
fronts, and : 

WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor realizes its obligation to these brave 
young men who are fighting the battle for 
democracy, and 

WHEREAS, Many of these young men are 
suffering wounds in battle which render them 
unable to continue in actual combat and 
which necessitate hospitalization and rehabili- 
tation, and 

WHEREAS, These honorably discharged 
young men deserve the opportunity to find a 
place in industry which will enable them to 
earn a livelihood, and ; 

WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor as further testimony of its desire to 
give 100% all-out cooperation, believes that 
many of these young veterans possess the 
ability to become skilled craftsmen after a 
period of apprenticeship, and 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor supports the National Program of 
Apprenticeship which has for its aim and pur- 
pose the proper training of apprentices, there- 
fore be it 

RESOLVED That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor initiate and develop a method 
and program among the skilled trades affili- 
ated with the American Federation of Labor 
whereby these young veterans will be afforded 
a deserving opportunity to become skilled 
craftsmen and to thus be able to find em- 
ployment in industry so that a decent liveli- 
hood could be earned for them and their 
families, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the method and pro- 
gram be promptly initiated by this body and 
that this body work jointly with the skilled 
trades, with the representatives of the Vet- 
erans’ organizations, the Veterans’ Bureau, 
representative employers and representatives 
of the Apprentice-Training Service, in order 
to achieve through their mutual efforts the 
aims and purposes of this resolution, which 
aims and purposes are in line with the patri- 
otic desire of the American Federation of 
Labor in support of the War Effort. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Blood Tests for Union Members 


Resolution No. 3—By Delegate Daniel P. 
Haggerty, San Francisco Labor Council, San 
Francisco, California. 


WHEREAS, Scientific inestigations have 
shown that approximately one million persons 
in the United States contract syphilis each 
year and that, although a blood test will. re- 
veal the presence of the disease, half of the 
people who have syphilis do not know they are 
infected, and 


WHEREAS, The net result of the majority 
of cases of undiscovered and untreated syphilis 
is insanity, blindness, heart disease, loss of 
hearing, paralysis or shortening to the span 
of life, and 


WHEREAS, Undiscovered, untreated or in- 
adequately treated syphilis strikes at the se- 
curity of the individual by destroying his 
ability to earn a livelihood, endangers his 
fellow workers and is a drag upon the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war as a cause of 
absenteeism, lost wages, decreased production, 
illness and accident, and 


WHEREAS, It is the duty of every citizen 
to assist to the best of his ability the cam- 
paign to stamp out syphilis now being con- 
ducted by the United States Public Health 
Service, state and local public health depart- 
ments, and 


WHEREAS, Experience throughout the 
United States has demonstrated that labor 
unions can materially assist the public health 
campaigns to control syphilis by conducting 
educational programs among their members 
and in sponsoring the blood testing of union 
men and women, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled in the City 
of Boston, Massachusetts, beginning October 
4, 1943, does hereby recommend to its affili- 
ates that they require of their local unions 
a certification that each applicant for mem- 
bership have a blood test made before admis- 
sion into the union, the result of such a test 
to be a matter of strictest confidence between 
the examining physician and the applicant and 
under no circumstances to be revealed to the 
union or to the employer and to have no bear- 
ing upon the applicant’s admission into the 
union, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor bring to the attention of affili- 
ated unions the fact that local public health 
departments are prepared to give blood tests 
without charge to the individual or to the 
union, and that it recommends that unions 
make arrangements with local public health 
departments to make tests for applicants 
who do not wish to go to a physician in pri- 
vate practice, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That as a corollary to a pro- 
gram of blood testing applicants for union 
membership, the assistance of the United 
States Department of Health Service, State 
departments of health, local public health de- 
partments and the American Social Hygiene 
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Association be secured in conducting an edu- 
cational program among the entire member- 
ship of the American Federation of Labor. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Representation of Labor in Solv- 
ing Post War Problems 


Resolution No. 4—By Delegate Phil Han- 
nah, Ohio State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The accumulation of wealth is 
the result of the hands and brain of Labor, 
and 

WHEREAS, Realizing that Labor produces 
all wealth through its efforts, and 


WHEREAS, Labor with all its contribu- 
tions to the welfare of society has not been 
and up to this time is not represented ade- 
quately in the administrative, supervisory and 
productive capacities, and 

WHEREAS, Labor many times is ‘held ac- 
countable for blunders and mistakes of care- 
less planning by so-called ‘‘experts’” and poli- 
ticians of which Labor has little or nothing 
to say in the selection thereof, and 

WHEREAS, We are facing the most criti- 
cal period in American and world history, 
and 

WHEREAS, With a five hundred billion- 
dollar debt to face us at the war’s end, and 
to provide employment for ten million mem- 
bers of the armed services, and the possibil- 
ity of a serious unemployment situation, 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor, in its 63rd Annual Convention, as- 
sembled at Boston, Massachusetts, endorse a 
program of full representation of Labor on 
all boards, panels and commissions, to the end 
that Labor may be fully represented in all 
deliberations pertaining to solving post-war 
problems. 

Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


A. F. of L. Public Relations 
Department 

Resolution No. 5—By Tulare County Central 
Labor Council, Visalia, California. 

WHEREAS, During the period of the cur- 
rent war, the inter-relationship between gov- 
ernment and labor has become greater than 
ever before in the history of the United 
States, and labor unions have been required 
to obtain approval from such government 
bodies as the National War Labor Board of 
changes in wages, hours, working conditions 
or union status, and from other governmen- 
tal tribunals the necessary permission to un- 
dertake other functions, and 

WHEREAS, It is necessary to create a 
proper understanding on the part of govern- 
ment officials of labor principles in their de- 
deliberations, which can be accomplished only 
by widespread sympathy and understanding 
of labor’s views, and national publicity of 
labor’s objectives and ends, and 
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. WHEREAS, A hostile press and radio which 
is owned and operated by corporate anti-labor 
interests in the United States, has constantly 
attempted to create anti-labor sentiment in 
order to preserve their special privileges and 
vested corporate interests, and 


_.WHEREAS, The machinations of this hos- 
tile press have confused the public and their 
representatives in Congress and encouraged 
other anti-labor members of that body, so 
that there has been enacted the infamous 
Smith-Connally Bill, and there has likewise 
been passed anti-labor legislation in such 
states as Kansas, Colorado, Utah, Califor- 
nia, Minnesota and others, and 


WHEREAS, The most effective counter- 
acting influence to these hostile and evil 
forces is an explanation to the public of the 
United States of the aims of organized labor 
through a Public Relations Department of the 
American Federation of Labor which can at 
once educate the public generally as to such 
ends and contact individually and _ person- 
ally the representatives in Congress, and 


WHEREAS, A Public Relations Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of Labor 
operating as a central body may fulfill the 
above objectives as well as emphasize the 
great contribution American labor has made 
to the war effort by its unparalleled produc- 
tion of war materials, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled, do hereby 
establish a Public Relations Department to 
be operated as a central body in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor located in the City 
of Washington, D. C., for the purpose af: 

1. Giving as wide publicity as possible to 
the purposes and objectives of the labor move- 
ment, as well as its great contribution to the 
war; and 

2. Contacting and educating representa- 
tives of Congress to said aims and accomplish- 
ments of organized labor in order that such 
representatives will not be influenced to vote 
in favor of restrictive and indefensible labor 
legislation, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That these directives be car- 
ried out through the establishment of a 
regular weekly Radio Program on a national 
hook-up and through widespread advertise- 
ment in the leading weekly magazines and 
daily papers. 

Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Labor Participating in Post War 
Planning 


Resolution No. 6—By Delegate Ted Williams, 
Birmingham Trades Council, Birmingham, 
Alabama. 


WHEREAS, The Post War World is of 
greatest concern to those who labor, and the 
plans which and must be made today to take 
eare of Labor’s welfare tomorrow naturally 
will be thrown upon the shoulders of Union 
Labor, and 
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WHEREAS, There has been a _ noticeable 
omission from various Post War Planning 
Committees and Commissions of men from 
Union Labor’s ranks, when _ representation 
should have been given A. F. of L. unions, 
since this organization rates highly today as a 
factor in the economic life of many com- 
munities throughout the nation, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in Convention in Boston, Mass., 
go on record approving Labor’s participation 
in post-war planning in every city by repre- 
sentatives of the Central Bodies, and urging 
that every City Central Body immediately be- 
come active in the post-war planning field by 
forming strong, intelligent committees with 
definite programs which will prevent unem- 
ployment after the war, create new projects 
and maintain the record memberships of vari- 
ous labor unions after war hostilities cease. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


A. F. of L. Support in Distribution 
and Publicity of Book “‘Out of 
_the Depths’ Published by 

Denver Trades and Labor 
Assembly 


Resolution No. 7—By Delegate R. .L. Voor- 
hees, Trades and Labor Assembly, Denver, 
Colorado. 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor has for many years maintained and 
carried on an Educational Program for the 
purpose of enlightening and educating its 
members on the history of the Labor Move- 
ment both present and past, and 


WHEREAS, One of its chartered affiliates, 
namely, the Denver Trades & Labor Assem- 
bly ‘thas in the last five years made a great 
contribution to the Labor history and educa- 
tion of the Labor Movement by writing and 
publishing the true story of a great leader 
in a book called “Out of the Depths,” and 


WHEREAS, This book has been praised 
very highly by all who have read it includ- 
ing many high ranking officials of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor, and because of the 
very far reaching value it will have on the 
American public, therefore be it. 


RESOLVED, That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor be instructed to 
give its full support to the Denver Trades & 
Labor Assembly in the distribution of this 
book, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That they make every possible 
effort to get this book in every library in these 
United States and Canada and give it the 
widest publicity possible. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 
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Anglo - American - Soviet Trade 


Union Unity 


Resolution No. 8—By Delegate Max Waxler, 
Vermont State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, As the Government of the 
United States of America, Great Britain and 
the Soviet Union have united, through agree- 
ments, on a program to win the War and 
win the Peace, and 

WHEREAS, Labor in Great Britain and our 
United States have come to a better under- 
standing. through closer cooperation, and 

WHEREAS, The incredible sacrifices of the 
Russian peoples who are defending their home- 
land and all decent humanity, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That this 63rd annual conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor ask 
the Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to consider the possibilities 
of joining with the British and Russian Trade 
Unions in the Anglo-Soviet Trade Union 
Council. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Beet Sugar Industry 


Resolution No. 9—By Delegate James D. 
Graham, Montana State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The Department of Agricul- 
ture in Washington ordered that the 1944 
best acreage be approximately the same as in 
1943; namely 660,000 acres as compared with 
1,050,000 acres in 1942, which is two-thirds 
of the crop of that year and is equivalent 
to a crop-freezing order, and 

WHEREAS, The 1943 crop is the lowest 
it has been in many years, due to govern- 
ment conversion of beet land for other crops, 
such as hemp, and also due to the govern- 
ment regulations which held up contracts un- 
til the latter part of March, practically elimi- 
nating early plantings, and also due to un- 
favorable spring weather, and 

WHEREAS, A reduced acreage will mean 
a great reduction in the output as well as 
a considerable shorter processing campaign, 
thereby seriously affecting the economy of 
beet producing states, and 

WHEREAS, Sugar now rationed, presuma- 
bly because of an existing shortage, and 

WHEREAS, Additional decrease in acreage 
will necessarily drastically reduce the output 
of sugar, thereby causing an additional low- 
ering of supply to the consumer, and 

WHEREAS, Sugar being one of the most 
essential items in the life of every human be- 
ing, and of great necessity to the civilian pop- 
ulation as well as to the military forces, and 

WHEREAS, It seems as if the greater out- 
put rather than reduced production should 
be the order of the day, and 

WHEREAS, All of the employees in the 
five operating sugar factories in Montana 


are organized under the banner of the Ameri- 
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can Federation of Lapor and are in contrac- 
tual relations with their employers, and 


WHEREAS, The reduction in acreage as con- 
templated by the AAA would seriously affect 
these members of organized labor, the beet- 
raising farmers, the consumer, and it may lead 
to suspicion that this is a connivance between 
certain governmental officials and some manip- 
ulators and gamblers to corner the sugar mar- 
ket so as to make huge profits at the expense 
of and to the detriment of the entire nation, 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, that this convention author- 
izes the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor to request the proper 
government authorities such as Mr. Marvin 
Jones, War Food Administrator, and Mr. 
Claude Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture, to 
permit the sugar beet farmers and processors 
to produce at least as much as they did in 
1942, 

Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Jurisdictional Disputes 


Resolution No. 10—By Delegate James D. 
Graham, Montana State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Jurisdictional disputes create 
chaos, and ill-will within the ranks of organ- 
ized labor, likewise produces a feeling of re- 
sentment and disgust among employers who 
have agreed collectively with labor on wages 
and working conditions, thereby causing an 
unhealthy public opinion to be developed 
against labor, and 

WHEREAS, Jurisdictional disputes are 
heart-breaking to the workers not parties to 
the dispute who are usually innocent victims 
and kept out of work during the periods of the 
jurisdictional walkout, and 

WHEREAS, The great advance in technical 
improvements have made trades interlocking, 
thereby making it almost impossible to decide 
where the jurisdiction of one graft ends and 
another begins, and 

WHEREAS, Within the past two years, due 
to jurisdictional disputes one international un- 
ion was suspended from the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and another large interna- 
tional Union, with a long record of achieve- 
ments, by an overwhelming vote of its entire 
membership deemed it necessary to withdraw 
from the American Federation of Labor, and 
still another union, a pioneer in the labor 
movement, by a referendum vote of its mem- 
bership, refused to reaffiliate with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That this sixty-third conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor in- 
structs its Executive Council to select a com- 
mission of nine members, four of whom shall 
be international officers, not more than one 
member from any one international union, 
and five members from central bodies, state 
federations or federal trade and labor unions, 
and be it further 

RESOLVED, that such commission shall 
hold all hearings and meetings necessary in 
order to be able to make a complete report to 


the next convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That all expenses including 
wages, travelling and per diem, and clerical 
expenses of the commission be paid out of the 
treasury of the American Federation of Labor. 

Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


To Oppose and Resist Independ- 
ence of Puerto Rico 


Resolution No. 11—By Delegate P. Rivera 
Martinez, Puerto Rico Free Federation of 
Workingmen. 


WHEEAS, In the year 19386 Senator Mil- 
lard Tydings introduced a bill in the United 
States Senate intended to grant independence 
to the Island of Puerto Rico, after this Island 
having been a part of the United States of 
America since 1898, all its inhabitants being 
citizens of the United States since 1917, and 


WHEREAS, This question of independence 
having been discussed by our Fifty-sixth An- 
nual Convention held at Tampa, Florida, No- 
vember 16 to 27, 1936, the Committee on State 
Organizations of our Convention recommended 
and our Convention unanimously approved the 
following report: 


“The labor movement and a great majority 
of the people of Puerto Rico were greatly 
shocked by the introduction of a bill in Con- 
gress by Senator Tydings intended to pro- 
vide for holding a plebiscite for independ- 
ence of the Island. The bill was introduced 
without consultation with citizens, or the 
legislature or any officials of the Island. 


“Through the establishment of American 
institutions in Puerto Rico and the aid of 
the American Federation of Labor, the work- 
ers of Puerto Rico were able to secure guar- 
antee for public assembly, and the right to 
organize and exist. The workers firmly be- 
lieve that under independence there is the 
possibility of reversion to old practices which 


would imply repression for labor unions and ~ 


the masses of the people. Independence 
would spell economic ruin for the Puerto 
Ricans. The feeling for independence is 
confined to a very small group of people 
while the majority believe that the protection 
of and relationship with the United States 
have afforded the best opportunity for de- 
velopment and progress. 

“The workingmen of Puerto Rico, through 
the Free Federation of Workingmen, have 
always labored for a closer and permanent 
union with the aid of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. In the elections which will 
be held on November 3, 1936, the workers 
will go to the polls to elect not only men 
who have always defended our economic 
interests but also who firmly believe in 
Puerto Rico’s permanent association with 
the United States. 

“The Puerto Rican workers have expressed 
their gratitude to the American Federation 
of Labor for the assistance that it has given 
during the year. They have expressed the 
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hope for continuation of that assistance, es- 
pecially with regard to the extension of 
federal legislation to Puerto Rico with the 
purpose of bettering economic and social 
conditions of the people, such as the. Social 
Security Law, and the permanent establish- 
ment of a worker’s education center. 


‘“‘We have noted that considerable prog- 
ress has been made in securing social and 
labor legislation in the Island of Puerto Rico 
and we desire to commend the Free Federa- 
tion of Workingmen of Puerto Rico for the 
splendid work they have done and recom- 
mend that the Executive Council continue to 
render assistance to them. 


“We note with interest what the Free 
Federation of Workingmen has to say about 
the move to give to Puerto Rico the status 
of an independent nation and the apprehen- 
sion of the Puerto Rican workers as to their 
position if such independence is granted at 
this time. 


“We would therefore recommend that the 
Executive Council watch the move in Con- 
gress instituted’ by Senator Millard Tydings 
to provide for a plebiscite for the inde- 
pendence of the Island, and that, until such 
time as there is every guarantee that any 
independent government set up in Puerto 
Rico will fully protect the rights of the 
Puerto Rican workers to organize and bar- 
gain collectively and to provide for the 
Puerto Rican people a truly democratic form 
of government, that such move for inde- 
pendence be resisted by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor,” and 


WHEREAS, The Sixty-second Annual Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor, 
held at Toronto, Ontario, Canada, October 5 
to 14, 1942, unanimously approved and ratified 
all the ahove quoted Resolutions in accordance 
with the desires of the overwhelming majority 
of the people of Puerto Rico, and 


WHEREAS, In the year 1943, or that is, 
seven years after his first move for inde- 
pendence, Senator Tydings has again intro- 
duced a bill in the Senate to give Puerto Rico 
“complete and absolute independence,” against 
the very well expressed will of the inhabit- 
ants of the Island who believe in the permanent 
association of Puerto Rico with the United 
States of America and who have been striving 
for a lone time to become a State of the 
Union, and 


WHEREAS, The attitude of Puerto Rican 
labor at the present is exactly the same as it 
has been during the last forty-five (45) years 
of struggle for better conditions, and toward 
the free institutions of the United States of 
America which ‘have made possible for the 
workers to secure the necessary guarantees to 
exert their rights as free citizens, and 


WHEREAS, We still believe that granting 
of independence to Puerto Rico will be ruin- 
ous and detrimental to the interests of labor, 
to education and to the people of the Island 
in general; and that our people have been 
greatly benefited by the influence of the free 
institutions of the United States and our 
association with the workers and the people of 
America; and that giving up our American 


citizenship would be suicidal, be it made col- 
lectively or individually, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That we strongly urge the 
American Federation of Labor that all pro- 
visions as approved by our several previous 
Conventions instructing and directing the Ex- 
ecutive Council to oppose and resist indepen- 
dence for Puerto Rico, being as they are hereby 
ratified, be promptly complied with if Senator 
Tydings insists upon having Congress pass the 
above mentioned bill granting independence 
to Puerto Rico, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That independence never hav- 
ing been a synonym of freedom as we have 
seen ourselves what independence has meant 
for the Philippine Islands and for many of 
the so-called independent small nations in Eu- 
rope, and believing that each and every State 
of the Union is a free nation in itself in 
spite of being interdependent: to each other, 
that the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor be also instructed to see 
to it that the inhabitants of Puerto Rico te not 
deprived of their American citizenship and 
that all assistance necessary be rendered to 
make Puerto Rico a State of the Union. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Operation of National Labor Re- 
lations Act in Puerto Rico 


Resolution No. 12—By Delegate P. Rivera 
Martinez, Puerto Rico Free Federation of 
Workingmen. 


WHEREAS, The Regional Office of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board in Puerto Rico 
has been served since its establishment by a 
man who ‘has proved to be incompetent for the 
position because of his prejudices and hostility 
against the American Federation of Labor, 
and 


WHEREAS, The man who serves in that 
position, Mr. Melton Boyd, has done his best 
to injure the interests of our lahor unions by 
being partial to political groups hostile to the 
American Federation of Labor and by trying 
to foment such groups where they never ex- 
isted, and 


WHEREAS, He has tried to discredit our 
organization and has endangered the prestige 
and good name of the American Federation of 
Labor by maliciously, arbitrarily and illegally 
involving our locals in his framed “unfair 
labor practices” Charges with the sole purpose 
of destroving our unions, having the audacity 
of charging our bona fide wage earners’ or- 
ganizations as “‘successors to Company dom- 
inated Unions,” and 


WHEREAS, He has tried by different means 
to destroy our collective bargaining agree- 
ments, the most important of them the one 
entered into between our State Federation of 
Labor and the Sugar Producers Association, 
which comprises over 120,000 workers of the 
sugar industry—this contract establishing an 
Tsland-wide contracting Unit—an action which 
was conducted by Mr. Melton Boyd against 
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our organization at the request of the political 
hostile group he has served, encouraged and 
stimulated, he himself acting practically as 
the Counsel for such hostile group during the 
hearings lasting for six weeks, the National 
Labor Relations Board having finally decided 
the case in our favor in bBpite of the great 
efforts put forth by Mr. Melton Boyd to de- 
stroy our agreement, and 


WHEREAS, In many other cases of the Dis- 
tillery and Liquor Industry, namely: ‘‘The 
Ronrico Corporation,” ‘‘The Carioca Distillery 
Inc.,” ‘“‘The Puerto Rico Distilling Company,” 
“The J. M. Portela Company,” “The La Bo- 
dega,” “The Destileria  Serrallés,” ‘The 
Central Rufina” and “The Puerto Rico Glass 
Corporation,” Mr. Boyd ‘has shown his par- 
tiality, and 


WHEREAS, In cases where we have entered 
our protests against his partiality, he has 
used abusive and insulting language in writ- 
ing his official letters to our officials, a situ- 
ation that should not be tolerated ty the Na- 
tional Labor Reiations soard, and 


WHEREAS, As an illustration of his lousy 
language in his official letters we may quote 
a part of his letter dated April 25, 1943, writ- 
ten to the President of our state Federation 
of Labor, when we protested against his 
biased and illegal procedure at a plant where 
an election was to be held and which he arbi- 
trarily cancelled to favor his group, his lan- 
guage being as follows: 


“I am both amazed and amused that you 
denounced my action in the press in’ this 
ease as ‘vicious, partial and arbitrary’ when 
you were personally informed of the facts 
on which I acted. I am _ reminded of the 
Parable of the woman who was having a 
salacious affair in a dark room, and was 
so caught when the lights were turned on. 
She protested angrily. and denounced the 
lights for being at fault,” and 


WHEREAS, The existence of the Branch 
Office of the National Labor Relations Board 
in Puerto Rico under the Directorship of Mr. 
Melton Boyd is both a shame and a disgrace 
to bona fide organized labor and to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board itself, all these 
facts and the whole situation having been per- 
sonally investigated by Counsel I. B. Padway 
of the legal staff of the American Federation 
of Labor, and 


WHEREAS, Some of these facts were made 
known to Mr. Oscar Smith, the immediate 
Chief of Mr. Melton Boyd, during his short 
visit to Puerto Rico very recently, therefore, 
be it 


RESOLVED, That the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor be instructed 
to demand from the National Labor Relations 
Board the removal of Mr. Melton Boyd as 
Regional Director of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board in Puerto Rico if thirty days 
after the adjournment of this convention no 
action has been taken as yet by the National 
Labor Relations Board to remove from office 
this official. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Removal of R. G. Tugwell as 
Governor of Puerto Rico 


Resolution No. 13—By Delegate P. Rivera 
Martinez, Puerto Rico Free Federation of 
Workingmen. 


WHEREAS, The Sixty-second Annual Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor 
held at Toronto, Ontario, Canada, last year 
unanimously approved a Resolution No. 36 
which called for the removal of Rexford Guy 
Tugwell as Governor of Puerto Rico, and 


WHEREAS, In compliance with the. provi- 
sions thereof the President of the American 
Federation of Labor addressed a letter to His 
Excellency the President of the United States 
transmitting a copy of the above mentioned 
Resolution and requested an investigation of 
the situation in Puerto Rico as depicted in 
the Resolution just referred to, and 


WHEREAS, We understand that the Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor 
also made representations before His Excel- 
lency the President of the United States in 
an effort that some official steps be taken to 
relieve Puerto Rico from the injurious ad- 
ministration of Governor Rexford Guy Tug- 
well, and 

WHEREAS, In spite of the fact that a con- 
siderable amount of publicity in the American 
press followed the approval of Resolution No. 
36 and strong attacks were directed against 
the National Administration for tolerating 
such conditions in Puerto Rico, no official 
action was ever taken by the Washington 
Administration to stop Tugwell’s misgovern- 
ment, and 


WHEREAS, Congressional Committees from 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
have investigated social, economic and po- 
litical conditions in Puerto Rico, but no report 
has been rendered as yet in reference to our 
Insular Administration which is creating un- 
rest and doing its best to weaken the faith 
of our people in the free institutions of 
America, and 


WHEREAS, Our people have been patient 
enough to wait for some remedy to this situ- 
ation—one year having already elapsed since 
we presented our case to the Toronto Conven- 
tion—and there seems not to be any hope for 
our people to have justice done by those in 
charge of our insular affairs, and 

WHEREAS, Next year being our general 
election year in which we could use our 
ballot power to elect our Insular Legislature, 
if we only have at the Governorship of our 
Island an impartial man as Governor not 
sided with any group or political party, and 

WHEREAS, We cannot expect to have im- 
partial elections under Governor Rexford Guy 
Tugwell—who has repeatedly proved his hos- 
tility against our organized labor movement 
—neither under any local man acting as 
Governor, sided with some of the political 
groups in Puerto Rico; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the President of the 
American Federation of Labor be directed, 
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and he is hereby directed, to renew his efforts 
again before His Excellency the President of 
the United States, demanding the removal of 
Rexford Guy Tugwell as Governor of Puerto 
Rico, and insistiny that a man fair to all 
classes be appointed as Governor to represent 
impartially the sovereignty of our nation in 
Puerto Rico and to prevent the prestige and 
good name of our nation being affected as it 
is now by the situation under the adminis- 
tration of Governor Tugwell, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor be also re- 
quested, and it is hereby requested, to take all 
additional steps that the Council might deem 
proper to achieve the end sought for in this 
Resolution. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Assistance to Puerto Rico Free 
Federation of Workingmen 


Resolution No. 14—By Delegate P. Rivera 
Martinez, Puerto Rico Free Federation of 
Workingmen. 

WHEREAS, The Free Federation of Work- 
ingmen of Puerto Rico has gone through the 
most crucial year suffering the vicious attacks 
of all official and private forces hostile to our 
movement, and 

WHEREAS, Among those forces hostile to 
our movement is the Regional Representative 
of the National Labor Relations Board, who 
has attempted to destroy our organization and 
its collective bargaining agreements, and 

WHEREAS, Due to his partiality and 
vicious official attacks'on our Unions, the good 
name and prestige of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor was endangered to such an ex- 
tent that we saw ourselves obliged to request 
the assistance of President William Green 
and the services of the legal staff of the 
American Federation of Labor, and 


WHEREAS, President William Green im- 
mediately attended to our request and the 
good name and prestige of our organization 
was duly protected through the efficient and 
competent services of Counsel I. B. Padway, 
and 

WHEREAS, Our State Federation of Labor 
had to go to the limit in the defense of all the 
cases in which it was illegally involved, the 
actions of the Regional Representative of 
the National Labor Relations Board forcing 
us to incur extraordinary expenses to defend 
our organization, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the organized labor 
movement of Puerto Rico hereby expresses its 
appreciation and gratitude to President Wil- 
liam Green, the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor and to Counsel 
I. B. Padway for their invaluable services to 
our cause, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the Sixty-third Annual 
Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor ratifies its pledge to continue to render 
all moral and financial support to the organ- 
ized labor movement of Puerto Rico that 
would be necessary for the Puerto Rican work- 
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ers to establish an adequate standard of liv- 
ing and will continue to see to it that the 
federal laws applicable to the Island be prop- 
erly and wisely administered. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


History of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor 


Resolution No, 15—By Delegates John P. 
Burke, Herbert W. Sullivan, James S. Killen, 
Samuel Ashton, Elmer P. Meinz, International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers of the United States and 
Canada. 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor, during the sixty-two years of its ex- 
istence, has rendered unparalleled service to 
the working people of America, and 

WHEREAS, A constant campaign of falsi- 
fication is being carried on against the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor by rival unions that 
seek to supplant it in the minds and ‘hearts 
of the American Workers, and 


WHEREAS, The six million members of the 
American Federation of Labor who revere its 
traditions and are loyal to its principles and 
ideals need a ready reference manual, con- 
taining the historical highlights of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and its achieve- 
ments, in order to be able to refute the lies 
and vicious propaganda circulated by those 
who would destroy this great movement of 
labor, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor engage the 
services of some outstanding labor historian 
to write a short history of the American 
Federation of Labor and its accomplishments, 
and that this history be made available for 
wide distribution among the workers of 
America at the lowest possible cost. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Anti-Labor Propaganda 


Resolution No. 16—By Delegate Wm. Na- 
gorsne, Wisconsin State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, At the present time vicious 
anti-labor propaganda flows unabated through 
the press and radio, having as its purpose 
the unjust and unfounded discrediting of or- 


ganized labor and labor organizations, and 

WHEREAS, Such malicious and untrue 
propaganda is constantly distorted, empha- 
sized and magnified throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, and 


WHEREAS, The result of such untrue, 
false, and malicious propaganda is to place 
on both organized labor and labor organiza- 
tions undeserved responsibility for whatever 
defects, deficiences and _ inefficiencies there 


may be in our present war effort and in the 
state of our domestic economy, and 
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WHEREAS, In truth and in fact the real 
responsibility and liability for any such de- 
fects, deficiencies or inefficiencies can be 
traced directly to the influence of said propa- 
gandists, Fascist-inclined newspapers and em- 
ployer associations, large corporations that 
have been derelict, negligent and deliberately 
dishonest in the fulfilling of Government con- 
tracts as evidenced by Congressional Com- 
mitttee Reports and the Records of the Fed- 
eral Courts, and pressure groups representing 
powerful, private, money interests seeking 
further privilege and power, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled at Boston, 
Massachusetts, go on record in favor of the 
following program: 

1. That a Fact Finding Commission be 
established by the American Federation of 
Labor for the purpose of investigating and 
making report on the following: 

A. War frauds committed against the 
United States Government and large corpo- 
rations, such as the Anaconda Copper Com- 
pany, the Curtiss-Wright Airplane Com- 
pany, and other corporations that have been 
charged with manufacturing and preparing 
defective war materials, some of which cor- 
porations have acknowledged their liability 
for such fraud in open court; 

B. Propaganda activities by the National 
Association of Manufacturers, various 
newspapers, columnists, radio commenta- 
tors and other persons and organizations de- 
signed to unfairly criticize the smear or- 
ganized labor and labor unions and thus 
divert the attention of the American people 
from the real malefactors in the war effort: 

C. The activities of many small but pow- 
erful financial interests who are more con- 
cerned with the making of unconscionable 
profits out of the war and maintaining 
monopolies, than with making real contri- 
bution to the war effort or fighting the 
growing danger of inflation because of rap- 
idly rising living costs resulting from their 
activities and attitude; 

D. The fomenters and encouragers of 
racial and religious discrimination and 
prejudices, thus spreading the seed of 
Fascism and at the same time interfering 
with the effective prosecution of the war: 

E. Such other persons, organizations and 
activities who or which are engaged in un- 
American activities to the detriment of the 
war effort and domestic economy. 


2. To disseminate to Central Labor Or- 
ganizations and the labor press the results of 
such investigation, together with whatever 
other pertinent material it may ‘have or col- 
lect to the end that the workingman may 
have a true, unbiased and _ straightforward 
picture of the real internal dangers confront- 
ing the country, be advised of the real enemies 
of the country, be able to recognize the native 
Fascists and form an enlightened intelligent 
opinion on such matters. 


3. Use such material so collected for the 
purpose of combating and destroying the 
vicious anti-labor smoke screen which has 
been thrown up to hide the illegal, un-Amer- 
ican and pro-Fascist activities of others and 
for the purpose of defending and demonstrat- 


ing the integrity, loyalty and patriotism of 
organized labor. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Separation Pay for Ex-Servicemen 
and War Workers 


Resolution No. 17—By Delegate Wm. Na- 
gorsne, Wisconsin State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Millions of men will be re- 
leased by war industries and from the armed 
forces following peace, which will mean mass 
unemployment of greater magnitude than fol- 
lowing the peace of 1918, and 


WHEREAS, Such unemployment will cause 
untold suffering and will endanger the jobs 
of millions engaged in civilian production, 
and 


WHEREAS, Such unemployment is unnec- 
essary in a nation with resources as great as 
ours and can be avoided with timely planning, 
therefore be it. 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled go on rec- 
ord instructing the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor to do every- 
thing within its power to have a government 
board set up with labor fully represented to: 


1. Cooperate with other government 
boards and agencies with respect to secur- 
ing information as to contemplated curtail- 
ment of production in war industries or 
cancellation of war contracts, so as to he 
in a position to have advance information 
as to lay-offs of workers and that the said 
workers may be given this information so 
as to give them ample time to seek other 
employment and to see to it that such lay- 
offs are on a gradual scale. 


2. Cooperate with all government agen- 
cies in promoting a long-range road pro- 
gram and other government work as may 
be in the best interest of the public, and be 
it further 


RESOLVED, That the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor support 
legislation for separation pay for ex-service- 
men and war workers until they find jobs. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Readjustment and Rehabilitation 
of Returning Servicemen 


Resolution No. 18—By Delegate Wm. Na- 
gorsne ,Wisconsin State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The readjustments after vic- 
tory in our war effort are going to be many 
and difficult and certainly one of the great- 
est will be the readjustment of returning 
servicemen to their peacetime pursuits and 
among these ex-servicemen will be many who 
will require special attention due to physical 
handicaps. Many of these returning service- 
men will have to be trained for vocations that 
they are capable of performing and this 
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resolution presents a practical solution for 
aiding these men who are now serving their 
country to resume their place in society by 
supporting themselves through their own ef- 
forts without depending upon the charity of 
a grateful nation for which they rendered 
invaluable service, and 

WHEREAS, The people of this country 
unanimously agreed that there shall be a com- 
prehensive government program for aiding 
in the readjustment and rehabilitation of the 
returning servicemen after the war, and 

WHEREAS, It is important to labor that 
these plans be drawn and made known imme- 
diately so that labor’s post-war program can 
be coordinated and made cooperative with 
such government plans, and 

WHEREAS, There is today considerable 
confusion in government circles on this sub- 
ject due to the vast number of governmental 
agencies who are interested and are endeav- 
oring to help solve the problem by formulat- 
ing their own solutions and at the same time 
perpetuating their own existence, and 

WHEREAS, We of labor believe it impera- 
tive in the interests of good government and 
to the morale of the servicemen and those 
at home that intelligent, organized, and non- 
partisan efforts be directed toward setting up 
this vital program, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the President of the 
United States be requested to appoint a com- 
mittee empowered to hold hearings, study, 
investigate, and assemble information from 
all necessary sources and make recommenda- 
tions to the Congress of the United States for 
a comprehensive, practicable program for aid- 
ing in the readjustment and _ rehabilitation 
of returning servicemen during the post-war 
peried, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That this committee be com- 
posed of equal representation of labor, man- 
agement, and the Congress of the United 
States, and he it further 

RESOLVED, That the officers and incom- 
ing Executive Council do everything within 
their power to effect the purpose of this reso- 
lution. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


National War Labor Board 


Resolution No. 19—By Delegate Wm. Na- 
gorsne, Wisconsin State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The President’s general Wage 
Freeze Order has made it mandatory for War 
Labor Board approval of very nearly all wage 
increases, and 


WHEREAS, The many thousands of cases 
that have been filed have caused a tremen- 
dous burden on the several Regional Boards 
situated throughout the country, and 


WHEREAS, A majority of the cases filed 
are for wage increases among the low income 
brackets, and 

WHEREAS, The W. P. A. subsistence sur- 
vey released September 15, 1942, shows a fig- 
ure of $1,603.00 as a minimum amount of 
money required per year for bare mainte- 
nance of a family of four, and 


WHEREAS, At the time the facts of this 
survey were released there was no Victory or 
Withholding Tax in effect which caused the 
further reduction of the amounts of money 
available for family maintenance, therefore 
be it 
RESOLVED, That to facilitate the process- 
ing of Form 10 throughout the country, that 
the American Federation of Labor in conven- 
tion assembled adopt a program to endeavor 
to secure governmental approval of a negoti- 
ated or agreed upon wage up to the figure 
of $1,600.00 per year without approval of the 
National War Labor Board, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the officers and incoming 
Executive Council be instructed to use all 
means possible to bring about the intent of 
the resolution. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Labor Representation at the Peace 
Conference 


Resolution No. 26—By Delegat Wm. Na- 
gorsne, Wisconsin State Federation of Labor. 

WHEREAS, Wage earners in all indus- 
tries in America and Allied Nations are doing 
everything in their power to help defeat the 
Axis countries, so that democracy shall be re- 
tained, and 


WHEREAS, When and after victory is won, 
labor should be given the privilege to be rep- 
resented at the Peace Conference and take 
part in forming the policies that may affect 
all nations, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the Amer‘can Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled in Boston, 
Massachusetts, instruct the officers and incom- 
ing Executive Council to sponsor and pro- 
mote labor representation and participation 
at the Peace Conferences. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Radio Commentator for Labor 


Resolution No. 21—By Delegate Wm. Na- 
gorsne, Wisconsin State Federation of Labor. 

WHEERAS, There are a numter of radio 
commentators who are making statements 
that are untrue, biased, unfair and very 
detrimental to labor, and 

WHEREAS, Organized labor is presently 
powerless to answer these untruths and mis- 
representations of facts, and 

WHEREAS, It is imperative that organized 
labor should have a medium of making known 
to the publie the true facts of and concerning 
labor disputes and its position concerning 
matters of public importance, and 

WHEREAS, It is important to organized 
labor to build and keep the good will of the 
general public, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled in Boston, 
Massachusetts, go on record in favor of en- 
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gaging a radio commentator to present Labor’s 
true viewpoint through its own spokesman. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Federal Labor Union Membership 
in Metal Trades Councils 


Resolution No. 22—By Delegate Wm. Na- 
gorsne, Wisconsin State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, As now constituted under the 
American Federation of Labor Metal Trades 
Department by-laws, federal labor unions and 
local trade unions, even though engaged in 
metal trades work, cannot obtain full-fledged 
membership in the American Federation of 
Labor metal trades councils, and 


WHEREAS, This means that while they 
may be permitted to affiliate with a local 
council they cannot vote nor hold office in the 
council, and are only permitted to pay per 
capita tax and give cooperation, and 


WHEREAS, This old rule of the Metal 
Trades Department not specifically adopted 
to bar federal labor unions and local trade 
unions, nevertheless it affects them adversely 
and keeps out the potential backbone or nu- 
cleus for any metal trades council, and 


WHEREAS, The skilled trades in the 
metal industry are more or less now or- 
ganized in their own particular district coun- 
cils, and 


WHEREAS, A similar resolution had been 
introduced at the Sixty-second Annual Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor 
held in Toronto in 1942 as Resolution No. 20 
and was referred to the Committee on Reso- 
lutions and the Committee recommended the 
resolution be referred to the Metal Trades De- 
partment which recommendation was unani- 
mously adopted and although the Metal Trades 
Department has had a year to act on this 
resolution without any known action having 
been taken on this resolution, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled in Boston, 
Massachusetts, goes on record urging the 
Metal Trades Department to amend its con- 
stitution and by-laws so as to permit full- 
fledged membership in metal trades councils to 
those federal labor unions and local trade 
unions engaged in the metal industry, and be 
it further 


RESOLVED, That the international unions 
now affiliated or eligible to full-fledged mem- 
bership in metal trades councils be requested 
to extend their aid and influence to the end 
that federal labor unions and local trade 
unions be granted full-fledged and bona fide 
membership in all metal trades councils, and 
be it further 


RESOLVED, That the Metal Trades De- 
partment be called upon to immediately make 
known to the state federations of labor and 
city central bodies their action on this reso- 
lution. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 
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A. F. of L. Public Relations 
Department 


Resolution No. 23—By Delegates E. J. Volz, 
Matthew Woll and Henry F. Schmal, Inter- 
national Photo Engrayers’ Union of N. A. 


WHEREAS, Anti-Labor legislation has been 
enacted into law in an increasing number of 
states, and Congress has been prompted to 
pass the Smith-Connally Bill over the veto 
of the President, and in complete disregard 
of the remarkable wartime production and 
service record of organized labor, and 


WHEREAS, A spirit of opposition and of 
antagonism toward trade unionism is being 
systematically promoted among the armed 
services by those who would weaken, if not 
destroy, our trade unions, and 


WHEREAS, To combat these alarming de- 
velopments labor must launch an _ extensive 
educational and publicity program, first among 
its membership, and then the general public, 
to drive home the true state of affairs to the 
American people. While recognizing the value 
of the American’ Federationist, Labor’s 
Monthly Survey, and the hundreds of good 
Labor Publications, nevertheless there remains 
the necessity of coordinating our present ef- 
forts, supplemented by a plan to reach the 
American public generally, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the officers and Execu- 
tive Council of the A. F. of L. consider the 
feasibility and advisability of setting aside an 
appropriate sum of money out of its General 
and Defense Funds or other means available 
for the purpose of placing before the Amer- 
ican public through the press, radio and other 
forms of publicity, not only Labor’s side of 
any pending controversial question but mak- 
ing more fully known the constructive con- 
tributions having been and being made by 
the workers and their trade unions in the 
carrying on of war production, of relief and 
government financing, to the securing of an 
equitable and lasting peace, to the maintenance 
and extension of democracy in all our varied 
relationships, to the improvement of the con- 
ditions and rewards of labor in all fields, to 
the educational development and social im- 
provement of all our people, and in holding 
secure the principles and ideals that have 
made America a great nation, a great democ- 
racy of free men, of free enterprise and of 
free trade unions. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


National Commission on Race 


Resolution No. 24—By Delegates A. Philip 
Randolph, Milton P. Webster, Brotherhood of 


Sleeping Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, The fair name of America has 
been disgraced by recent riots in Detroit, 
Beaumont, Texas, Mobile, Alabama, Los An- 
geles, California, and New York City, in which 
the world and liberal, decent law-abiding 
white and colored Americans were shocked 
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by the exhibition of savagery which was rep- 
resentative of the ruthless terrorism of the 
Axis powers and the Master Race theory, and 


WHEREAS, These social explosions in the 
form of racial conflicts constitute dangerous 
dynamite to the social peace and the progress 
of our country, national unity and the victory 
over the totalitarian tyranny of Hitler, Hiro- 
hito, and Badoglio, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the A. F. of L. in its 
sixty-third convention in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, goes on record as condemning these out- 
bursts of violence, bloodshed and social barbar- 
ism as a threat and challenge to our democratic 
way of life and the free voluntary trade union 
movement of the United States of America, 
as represented by the A. F. of L., and ‘herewith 
ealls upon the President of the United States 
and the Congress to set up a national commis- 
sion on race for the purpose of exploring the 
basic causes of these racial conflicts by a 
thorough-going and scientific investigation of 
social, political, and economic conditions, in- 
cluding housing, educational opportunities, 
health; recreational facilities, and law enforce- 
ment agencies in the interest of better racial 
relations and that the President either supply 
money out of his contingent fund or call upon 
the Congress to appropriate funds that will 
provide for an adequate research and adminis- 
trative staff to carry out the program which 
may be formulated by the said commission, 
and be it further 

RESOLVED, That on this commission he 
represented labor, minority groups, including 
Negroes, Jews, Catholics, Mexicans, Chinese, 
Filipinos, church business and government, 
and that this commission go to work forthwith 
in the employment of social prophylactics with 
a view to avoidance of recurrent racial out- 
bursts that engender hatred, rancor, and ill 
will, that render the claims of democracy a 
hollow mockery and a sham, and that this 
commission make recommendations to the 
President and the Congress from time to time, 
and that the life of this commission extend 
into the post-war period to continue its social 
planning in the interests of peace and coop- 
eration among the racial, religious and nation- 
ality groups in our national community. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Labor’s Exercise of the Right of 
Franchise 


Resolution No. 25.—By Delegates Samuel 
Reinlib, Samuel Laderman, Joseph Levitsky, 
International Ladies’ Handbag, Luggage, Belt 
and Novelty Workers Union. 


WHEREAS, The workers have learned 
through bitter experience that the political 
phase is just as important to the welfare of 
the workers as the economic phase and that 
by neglecting to use our rights as citizens to 
vote in elections for public office we are play- 
ing into the hands of our enemies, and 

WHEREAS, It has been particularly demon- 
strated in the last two years that because of 
the negligence of trade unionists to vote in 


the election many reactionary anti-labor con- 
gressmen and legislators have been elected, 
resulting in the adoption of reactionary anti- 
labor legislation, and 

WHEREAS, In order to be able to carry out 
fully the policy of the American Federation 
of Labor of rewarding our friends and pun- 
ishing our enemies, the workers must be con- 
scious of their political power on election day 
and make full use of it, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor, in convention assembled, goes on 
record calling upon all international unions, 
state federations of labor, central labor unions, 
and federal locals immediately to start a 
campaign to make their membership “vote 
conscious” by electing special ‘‘Get Out the 
Vote” committees and seeing to it that each 
member of their organization is registered and 
votes on election day, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That these special committees 
be requested to make a thorough check-up as 
to whether their members registered and voted 
and have that stamped upon their union books 
and that special recognition should be given 
to those local unions that will turn out a 100 
per cent vote of their membership. Only in 
that manner will the organized labor move- 
ment be in a position to secure and protect 
its present standards of living and improve 
upon them where they still fall below a decent 
American standard. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


The Little Steel Formula 


Resolution No. 26—-By Delegate Samuel 
Reinlib, Samuel Laderman, Joseph Levitsky, 


International Ladies’ Handbag, Luggage, Belt 
and Novelty Workers Union. 


WHEREAS, The Little Steel Formula 
adopted by the War Labor Board to the effect 
that no increases shall be given to the workers 
aboe 15 per cent on the wages prevailing 
in January, 1941, and 


WHEREAS, This so-called Little Steel For- 
mula has become contrary to the real situation 
regarding wages and prices, and 

WHEREAS, The Little Steel Formula has 
actually reduced the standard af living of the 
workers by forcing them to pay much higher 
prices while at the same time freezing their 
wages, and 

WHEREAS, While wages have been frozen, 
— were constantly increasing, therefore 
ve i 

RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor, in convention assembled, demands 
the abolition of the Little Steel Formula and 
that the National War Labor Board should 
recognize and approve negotiated increases 
agreed upon between labor unions and em- 
ployers, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That if ,the National War 
Labor Board will refuse to abolish the Little 
Steel Formula in its entirety it shall at least 
modify it to an extent that the wage increases 
permitted to the workers above the wages 
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prevailing in January, 1941, shall be increased 
from 15 per cent to 25 per cent. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


O.P.A. 


Resolution No. 27—By Delegates Samuel 
Reinlib, Samuel Laderman, Joseph Levitsky, 
International Ladies’ Handbag, Luggage, Belt 
and Novelty Workers Union. 

WHEREAS, It is of general knowledge that 


the so-called ceiling prices established by the 
O.P.A. are constantly violated, and 
WHEREAS, It is also generally known that 
in violation of the O.P.A., black markets are 
flourishing in various communities, and 


WHEREAS, These violations are due to 
the lack of personnel of the O.P.A. caused 


by the cut in appropriation by Congress for 
the O.P.A., and 

WHEREAS, Because of this lack of per- 
sonnel, the consumers in general and the 
workers in particular are at a great disad- 
vantage, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled demands 
that the Government and the Appropriation 
Committee of Congress appropriate the neces- 
sary sum for the O.P.A. to enable it to have 
a sufficiently large personnel for the purpose 
of enforcing its ceiling prices, abolishing the 
black market and in general policing in every 
community and bring about the immediate 
punishment for all yiolators of the O.P.A. 
price ceilings and those running the black 
markets. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Auxiliary Unions 


Resolution No. 28—By Delegates A. Philip 
Randolph, Milton P. Webster, Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, Auxiliary unions do not pro- 
vide full-fledged trade union membership priv- 
ileges and rights for its members since they 
are not permitted to attend the convention of 
the international where policies governing the 
union and its members are made and taxes 
levied, and since the members of the auxiliary 
unions have no voice in the designation and 
selection or election of the officials of the 
international union that direct the affairs of 
the union, and since the auxiliary form of 
organization constitutes taxation without rep- 
resentation, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That this sixty-third conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor, 
assembled in Boston, Massachusetts, goes on 
record as condemning the auxiliary union and 
calls upon the international organizations that 
have set them up to disestablish them in their 
next convention in the interest of justice and 
fair play to the workers who are now included 
in them, and that the said members of these 
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auxiliary unions be admitted as full-fledged 
members of the international union which 
claims jurisdiction over them, since this will 
make for greater national unity and the vic- 
tory of the United Nations over the Axis pow- 
ers, and also conform to sound trade union 
principles. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Fair Employment Practice 
Committee 


Resolution No. 29—By Delegates A. Philip 
Randolph, Milton P. Webster, Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, The Fair Employment Practice 
Committee which was set up under Executive 
Order 8802, issued by President Roosevelt, has 
been reconstituteed under the chairmanship of 
Monseigneur Francis J. Haas, and deveiop- 
ing and executing constructive programs 
against discriimnation on account of race, 
creed, color, or national origin in defense in- 
dustries and the Government, and since the 
A. F. of L. has direct representation on this 
Committee, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That this ‘sixty-third conven- 
tion of the A. F. of L. assembled in Boston, 
Massachusetts, goes on record as endorsing 
the President’s Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practice and pledges its support and 
cooperation in its efforts to eliminate discrim- 
ination on account of race, creed, color, or 
national origin in defense industries and the 
Government. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Honorable Service Discharge in 
Lieu of Initiation Fee 


Resolution No. 30—By Central Labor Union, 
Santa Cruz, California. 


WHEREAS, Men of the armed forces of the 
United States, particularly those serving on 
foreign soil, haye been flooded with strongly 
anti-union propaganda advising them that 
Organized Labor is holding up production of 
materials vital to the prosecution of the war, 
and 

WHEREAS, This fact will tend to turn 
many of these fighting men, who have never 
before had occasion to seek employment and 
become familiar with the principles of Or- 
ganized Labor, against any form of unionism, 
and 

WHEREAS, Hie’ initiation fees for en- 
trance into unions to secure future employ- 
ment may tend to crystallize this anti-union 
feeling among war veterans upon their return, 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the delegates in conven- 
tion assembled hereby go on record as foster- 
ing a movement for all unions to accept an 
honorable discharge from the armed forces as 
full initiation fee for any union governing 
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work for which the applicant is competently 
fitted. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


India 


Resolution No. 31—By Delegates A. Philip 
Randolph, Milton P. Webster, Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, India is needed as an ally in 
the fight of the United Nations for Victory 
over the Axis powers, and since India is a 
symbol of the struggle of the oppressed peoples 
of color for freedom and independence, and 
since the oppression and subjugation of India 
by Great Britain is inconsistent with the pro- 
fessed claims of the United Nations that this 
is a war for a free world and free men, there- 
fore be it 

RESOLVED, That the sixty-third convention 
of the A. F. of L. assembled in Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, goes on record for the freedom 
and independence of India now, and the re- 
leasing of its national leaders, Ghandi and 
Nebru, as an effective step toward the unity 
of the darker races back of the fight of the 
United Nations against the totalitarian slav- 
ery of Hitler, Hirohito, and Badoglio. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions, 


Trade Union Committee to 

Abolish Discrimination on Ac- 

count of Race, Color, Religion 
or National Origin 


Resolution No. 32—By Delegates A. Philip 
Randolph, Milton P. Webster, Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, It is necessary that the full 
manpower of the nation be mobilized in the 
armed forces, and defense industries for the 
victory of the United Nations, and since dis- 
crimination on account of race, color, religion 
or national origin is a bar to this effort and 
because the flames of racial hatred have burned 
with disaster and destruction only recently in 
Beaumont, Texas, Mobile, Alabama, Detroit, 
Michigan and New York City, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the President of the 
American Federation of Labor be authorized 
by this sixty-third convention, in cooperation 
with the Executive Council, to set up a 
minorities committee on discrimination on 
account of race, color, religion, or national 
origin, composed of representatives of the va- 
rious minority groups in the A. F. of L., 
such as Negroes, Jews, Catholics, and others, 
for the purpose of thoroughly exploring the 
question of discrimination practiced against 
minority groups by unions affiliated with the 
A. F. of L. in various industries, with a view 
to mapping out plans and making recommen- 
dations to the Executive Council and subse- 
quent conventions to abolish these forms of 
discrimination as being against sound trade 


union principles, and giving aid and com- 
fort to Fascism in America, which if per- 
mitted to grow and develop will destroy our 
free voluntary trade union movement, and 
to investigate various cases of discrimination 
that may be presented to it, or that may come 
to its attention in any way, and that adequate 
funds be provided to pay a full time secre- 
tary with office staff and to meet other inci- 
dental expenses that may be necessary in the 
carrying out of the purposes of this resolution 
for the complete abolition of discrimination 
in unions affiliated with the A. F. of L., and 
be it further 


RESOLVED, That this committee on race 
plan a systematic educational program among 
the members and officials of the A. F. of L. 
for the enlightenment of the workers on the 
necessity and value of unity in the labor 
movement, and that discrimination based on 
race, color, religion, or national origin is an 
enemy of the workers, and the labor move- 
ment, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the President of the 
A. F. of L. in cooperation with the Execu- 
tive Council call a national labor conference 
on racial relations for the purpose of explor- 
ing the resources of labor to combat the 
spread of Fascism expressed through dis- 
criimnations on account of race, and intoler- 
ance on account of religion, and prejudice on 
account of nationality, and to present labor’s 
plan to the country in order to bring about 
better relations among religious, racial and 
nationality groups. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


A. F. of L. Public Relations De- 
partment 


Resolution No. 33—By Delegate Harry W. 
Acreman,. Texas, State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Public opinion is the controlling 
factor in all human relations, and we believe 
that it is impossible to have an enlightened 
public opinion on any question unless the facts 
are presented without prejudice to the people, 
and 


WHEREAS, Organized Labor in America 
is without an adequate public relation pro- 
gram or medium whereby the facts regarding 
Labor, its acts, aims, object and aspirations 
may be presented to the public in a fair and 
impartial manner, without which it is im- 
possible for Laber to have its just share of 
public approval of its acts, and 


WHEREAS, The prejudicial press and 
radio, biased individuals and selfish, vacillat- 
ing politicians have not overlooked the oppor- 
tunity to magnify Labér’s mistakes and blun- 
ders—often to a degree of utter falsehood— 
and almost never has it praised Labor or 
given it credit for the magnificent acts and 
record it has made in bringing happiness and 
comfort to the toiling masses of millions of 
men and women, boys and girls of America 
over a period of more than 50 years, and the 
99 per cent of the loyal patriotic union men 
and women now engaged in war production, 
whose record of production is almost mirac- 
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ulous, while the unapproved, unauthorized and 
unpatriotic acts of the 1 per cent have been 
publicized to an alarming and unreasonable 
degree, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, By the delegates, in conven- 
tion assembled, that we hereby call upon the 
Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor to take such action as in their judg- 
ment best to create a fund to support an ade- 
quate public relations program, to be created 
by the Executive Council, and have same sub- 
mitted to the coming AFOL convention which 
convenes in Boston, Massachusetts, October 4, 
1943, for approval. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


National Labor Relations Board 


Resolution No. 34—By Delegates John J. 
Mara, George W. Lawson, Daniel J. Gog- 
gin, Boot and Shoe Workers Union. 


WHEREAS, The constructive purposes and 
actual intent of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act have been and are being set aside 
by the National Labor Relations Board, and 


WHEREAS, The majority of the present 
Commission are controlled and influenced by 
employees and regional officials who without 
experience in industrial affairs, either as 
workers or employers, and, with preconceived 
and impractical ideas, over a period of years, 
have continually acted as ‘“‘stooges’’ for those 
who, unable to control or dominate American 
Federation of Labor national and interna- 
national unions seek their destruction, and 


WHEREAS, On numerous occasions these 
officials and employees of the National Labor 
Relations Board, through their alliances with 
and subserviency to alleged labor officials, 
not affiliated with American Federation of 
Labor unions, have consciously or otherwise 
served the purposes of unscrupulous exploit- 
ers of workers, and through their juggling 
and misuse of the powers entrusted to them 
have deprived millions of workers of substan- 
tial benefits which these workers would other- 
wise ‘have secured through their membership 
in national and international unions affili- 
— with the American Federation of Labor, 
an 


WHEREAS, This same group of Officials 
and employees of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board are apparently more interested 
in implanting in our country foreign policies 
and philosophies and certain foreign ‘‘isms”’ 
and, in reality are sympathetic with and 
subservient to those who either openly or co- 
vertly seek the overthrow of our American 
form of government, and 


WHEREAS, The appointment of new mem- 
bers of the Commission who are free from 
these destructive influences has failed to cor- 
rect the abuses herein referred to, and 

WHEREAS, The monies appropriated by 
the Congress for the continuance of this gov- 
ernmental agency are for the most part 
wasted, misused and handled in such a man- 
ner as to be destructive to. the continued 
solidarity of our American form of govern- 
ment, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That we condemn the adminis- 
tration and the destructive and un-American 
policies of the National Labor Relations 
Board and its officials and employees, and we 
appeal to the Congress to refuse to appropri- 
ate any more monies for the use of this 
agency until the present personnel, officials 
and policy-making employees, are replaced 
with persons having had actual experience in 
industrial affairs and which persons are 
known to be honestly loyal to our American 
form of government. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


N. Y. A. 


Resolution No. 35—By Delegate D. E. Nick- 
erson, Oregon State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The National Youth Adminis- 
tration was created to provide employment 
for worthy young persons to enable them to 
continue their school work when there was 
little employment, and the National Youth 
Administration was not intended to be a 
system of vocational training, and 


WHEREAS, The condition for which the 
agency was created has disappeared, but an 
attempt was made to perpetuate it as a 
vocational training agency which would du- 
plicate other and better programs and which 
might well conflict with apprentice and vo- 
cational training programs sponsored and con- 
ducted by the joint efforts of labor and man- 
agement, and 


WHEREAS, It may be*anticipated that the 
persons and interests which sought to convert 
it into a vocational training program and 
perpetuate it as a bureau of the Federal 
Government will renew their efforts to revive 
and reestablish the National Youth Adminis- 
tration, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, By the American Federation 
of Labor that we disapprove of the National 
Youth Administration as a vocational training 
agency and state our emphatic opposition to 
its revival or to the creation of any siimlar 
agency designed to supplant the system of vo- 
cational training that is operated jointly by 
employers and labor organizations, and be it 
further 

RESOLVED, That we are apprenhensive of 
the trend toward governmental control or op- 
eration of agencies that. may eliminate or re- 
strict activities which should be conducted 
jointly by the two elements of industry—labor 
and management. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Trade Union Unity 


Resolution No. 36—By Two Rivers Central 
Trades and Labor Council, Two Rivers, Wis- 
consin. 


WHEREAS, The American Labor move- 
ment is today still divided, and 


WHEREAS, Thousands of Central Labor 
Unions realize that at present the reactionary 
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Senators and Congressmen are gunning for 
the scalp of organized labor, and 


WHEREAS, All affiliated organizations are 
today hoping and praying for unity among 
the A. F. of L. and C. I. O., so as to hold 
what labor has gained, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That this sixty-third conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor go 
on record without fail, for unity and har- 
mony for the American Labor movement and 
for the more effective prosecution of the war 
effort and for the protection of organized 
labor war workers who are fulfilling their du- 
ties. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


United Mine Workers’ Applica- 
tion for Re-affiliation 


Resolution No. 37—By Delegate John J. 
Hurst, Central Labor Union, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


WHEREAS, The United Mine Workers 
have requested relaffiliation in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and it has been 
the desire of the American Federation of 
Labor to welcome back to the house of labor 
those groups that seceded from us_ several 
years ago, and 


WHEREAS, Since the United Mine Work- 
ers seceded that organization has done two 
things that concern the workers within our 
fold. First, it has caused much resentment 
among the citizens and the armed forces of 
our country by withdrawing its members 
from the mines of our country while our na- 
tion is at war; and second, it ‘bas created 
a dual union as auxiliary to itself and has ac- 
cepted into its charter thousands of workers 
that come within the jurisdiction of many 
of our National and International Unions ; 
now, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the United Mine Work- 
ers adjust their present difficulty with the 
government and agree to conform with the 
no-strike for the war duration policy of the 
American Federation of Labor, and be it fur- 
ther 

RESOLVED, That satisfactory understand- 
ings be reached with National and Inter- 
national Unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor regarding any associ- 
ated union under the jurisdiction of the 
United Mine Workers, whose workers cross 
jurisdictional lines established and _ recog- 
nized by the American Federation of Labor. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


United Mine Workers’ Applica- 
tion for Re-affiliation 


Resolution No. 38—By Peoria Trades and 
Labor Assembly, Peoria, Illinois. 
WHEREAS, John L. Lewis, President of 


the United Mine Workers of America, is 
seeking readmittance to the American Feder- 


ation of Labor, which proposition will be con- 
_— at the Boston A. F. of L Convention, 
an : 

WHEREAS, It is the opinion of this body 
in regular assembly that John L. Lewis has 
been one of the worst enemies of organized 
labor; that because of him and his actions, 
anti-labor laws, both nationally and in states 
throughout the nation have been passed, and 
these laws are restrictions on labor and have 
taken away the rights labor has cherished 
for years, and 

WHEREAS, The Constitution and By-Laws 
of the American Federation of Labor defi- 
nitely and clearly states that no charter will 
be granted to any group which would con- 
flict or interfere with the field of endeavor or 
jurisdiction of a previously affiliated union, 
therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That this body duly assembled 
in regular session go on record opposing 
the readmittance and the rechartering of 
John L. Lewis and the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor, in convention assembled, be in- 
structed to enforce its constitution and by- 
laws in this respect. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


United Mine Workers’ Applica- 
tion for Re-affiliation 


Resolution No. 39—By Delegate Robert E. 
Woodmansee, Federation of Labor, Spring- 
field, Illinois. 


WHEREAS, S. John Lewis, seeks readmit- 
— to the American Federation of Labor, 
an 


WHEREAS, The aforementioned John L. 
Lewis has conclusively demonstrated ‘him- 
self to be the great disorganizer, the direct 
cause of the enactment into law of the Smith- 
Connally Bill, and a renegade whose actions 
have blackened the whole cause of organized 
labor in the eyes of the public, and 


WHEREAS, The Progressive Mine Workers 
of America has been and is duly chartered 
by the American Federation of Labor, and 
has always conformed to the rules, regulations 
and by-laws of the Federation, thereby earning 
the good will and fullest consideration of the 
parent body and its entire membership, 
therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the good and loyal serv- 
ice of the Progressive Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, its officers and its membership at large 
entitles it to due and proper consideration 
as the only legally constituted miners’ affili- 
ate of the American Federation of Labor, 
and that the readmittance of John L. Lewis 
into the American Federation of Labor under 
any terms whatsoever would be counter to the 
best interests of organized labor, and of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 
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United Mine Workers’ Applica- 
tion for Re-affiliation 


Resolution No. 40—By Delegate Ted Wil- 
liams, Birmingham Trades Council, Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 


WHEREAS, John L. Lewis has applied to 
the American Federation of Labor for affili- 
ation of United Mine Workers, and 

WHEREAS, John L. Lewis has violated 
Labor’s ‘‘no-strike’’ pledge to the nation in 
time of war and has utilized his position as 
head of UMWA to interrupt production of 
coal and other vital war materials, and 

WHEREAS, Lewis is carrying on an un- 
principled campaign against our Commander- 
in-Chief, President Roosevelt, which is help- 
ful to the enemies of our country and harm- 
ful to the war effort, therefore be it. 

RESOLVED, That we deem his application 
to be a political move, in which he seeks to 
secure the support of 6,000,000 A. F. of L. 
members for his rebellious attitude toward the 
Government, President Roosevelt and _ the 
Government’s anti-inflation machinery; and 
to bolster his weak position, and be it fur- 
ther 

RESOLVED, That we consider Lewis’ re- 
cent actions as directly responsible for the 
development of much anti-labor sentiment 
among the people, resulting in enactment of 
the Smith-Connally Act in Washington, and 
anti-labor legislation in Montgomery, Ala- 
bama and elsewhere, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That we recognize the neces- 
sity of a united Jabor movement and welcome 
every step toward genuine unity, provided it 
is unity behind our President for victory over 
the Axis; and under normal circumstances 
we would welcome the coal miners into the 
A. F. of L., feeling a deep sympathy for their 
situation, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in Convention in Boston, Massachu- 
setts in October, 1943, reject the UMWA ap- 
plication for affiliation until such time as 
John L. Lewis is not its leader. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutigns. 


Living Wage for Textile Workers 


Resolution No. 41—By Delegates Francis J. 
Gorman, Lloyd Klenert, William E. G. Batty, 
Joseph Sylvia, Philip Salem, United Textile 
Workers of America. 

WHEREAS, The southern textile workers 
are receiving sub-standard wages with a 
differential of twenty to forty per cent less 
in identical mills in other parts of the tex- 
tile industry, and 

WHEREAS, The ‘Little Steel’? formula has 
not and cannot meet the problem of the tex- 
tile workers, the majority of whom are still 
receiving sub-standard wages, and 

WHEREAS, The United Textile Workers of 
America has served a group of employers 


with a demand for a fifteen cents per hour 
increase, and five and ten cents increase in 
the rates for the second and third shifts re- 
spectively, and 

WHEREAS, An attempt is being made to 
localize this wage issue resulting in confu- 
sion, delay, and non-compliance, therefore 
be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in convention assembled, hereby 
declare its support to the textile workers in 
their efforts to get the textile situation before 
the War Labor Board, and secure for the 
workers in this war industry a living wage 
in accordance with the wage stability pro- 
gram, and as a vital necessity in the war 
effort. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


U. S. Civil Service Commission 


Resolution No. 42—-By Delegates Leo E. 
George, Wm. I. Horner, James M. Murphy, 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks; 
Wm. C. Doherty, Wm. J. Gorman, Lawrence 
McGuigan, Louis Horlbeck, Joseph Considine, 
National Association of Letter Carriers; C. M. 
Harvey, J. L. Reilly, Wm. Taylor, Patrick 
Leonard, Railway Mail Association; James B. 
Burns, Berniece B. Heffner, John B. Murray, 
American Federation of Government Em- 
ployees; James Mowatt, International Plate 
Printers’, Die Stampers’, and Engravers’ 
Union of North America; Frank J. Coleman, 
Washington, D. C., Central Labor Union; 
Fred W. Baer, Joe Lehan, International As- 
sociation of Firefighters; Foster J. Pratt, 
International Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers, Architects, and Draftsmen’s Unions; 
S. V. Sloan, National Federation of Rural 
Letter Carriers; George Warfel, National As- 
sociation of Special Delivery Messengers; Jos- 
eph Landis, John Fewkes, Selma M. Bor- 
chardt, Irvin Kuenzli, American Federation 
of Teachers. . 

WHEREAS, The administration of the 
laws and regulations having to do with 
entrance into the advancement within the 
classified civil service of the United States, 
the allocation of positions under the Classifi- 
eation Act of 1923, and the administration of 
the civil service and other related retirement 
acts applicable to civilian personnel affect the 
welfare and working conditions of many hun- 
dreds of thousands of federal government em- 
ployees, and 

WHEREAS, Regulations and amendments 
thereto issued pursuant to certain of these 
laws have the force and effect of law, and 


WHEREAS, Many decisions had under these 
laws are quasi-judicial ones, and 


WHEREAS, Such necessarily broad author- 
ity affecting the welfare and working condi- 
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tions of many hundred of thousands of fed- 
eral government employees should be vested in 
a commission composed of at least three mem- 
bers, therefore be it 
RESOLVED, That the sixty-third annual 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor endorse the proposition that the United 
States Civil Service Commission continue to 
be the agency charged with the administra- 
tion of the laws and regulations affecting 
civilian personnel within the classified civil 
service of the United States, including the 
administration of the United States Civil 
Service Retirement Act, and be it further 
RESOLVED, That this sixty-third conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor en- 
dorse the proposition that the United States 
Civil Service Commission continue to be a 
bi-partisan commission, and be it further 
RESOLVED, That this convention of the 
American Federation of Labor instruct the 
Executive Council to request of the Presi- 
dent that one of the members of the United 
States Civil Service Commission be selected 
with particular reference to his active inter- 
est in organized labor, and be it further 
RESOLVED, That a copy of this resolu- 
tion be transmitted -to the President of the 
United States and to all members of Congress. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


U. S. Employees’ Compensation 
Commission 


Resolution No. 43—By Delegates Leo E. 
George, Wm, I. Horner, James M. Murphy, 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks; 
Wm. C. Doherty, Wm. J. Gorman, Lawrence 
McGuigan, Louis Horlbeck, Joseph Considine, 
National Association of Letter Carriers; C. M. 
Harvey, J. L. Reilly, Wm. Taylor, Patrick 
Leonard, Railway Mail Association; James B. 
Burns, Berniece B. Heffner, John B. Murray, 
American Federation of Government Em- 
ployees; James Mowatt, International Plate 
Printers’, Die Stampers’, and Engravers’ 
Union of North America; Frank J. Cole- 
man, Washington, D. C., Central Labor Union ; 
Fred W. Baer, Joe Lehan, International As- 
sociation of Firefighters; Foster J. Pratt, 
International Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers, Architects, and Draftsmen’s Unions; 
S. V. Sloan, National Federation of Rural 
Letter Carriers; George Warfel, National As- 
sociation of Special Delivery Messengers; Jo- 
seph Landis, John Fewkes, Selma M. Bor- 
chardt, Irvin Kuenzli, American Federation 
of Teachers. 

WHEREAS, The United States Employees’ 
Compensation Commission was originally es- 
tablished largely at the urging of the Ameri- 


can Federation of Labor to administer the 
workmen’s compensation law covering gov- 


ernment employees and since it has subse- 
quently been charged with the duty of ad- 
ministering Federal Workmen’s Compensation 
laws applicable to longshoremen and other 
harbor workers in private industry, workmen 
in private employment in the District of Co- 
lumbia; and the large body of workmen em- 
ployed on Federal Emergency projects, and 

WHEREAS, The United States Employees’ 
Compensation Commission since its establish- 
ment has consistently performed its important 
functions in a humane and sympathetic man- 
ner that reflects credit on the system of ad- 
ministration of workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation by an independent bi-partisan commis- 
sion, and 

WHEREAS, The increase in the number of 
employees now within the scope of Federal 
Workmen’s Compensation laws and the possi- 
ble extension of such laws to other employ- 
ments within federal jurisdiction makes the 
administration of these laws a matter of 
greater interest to the American Federation 
of Labor, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor reaffirm its stand for the 
preservation of the present form of adminis- 
tration of the Federal Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion laws by maintaining the United States 
Employees’ Compensation Commission as an 
independent establishment, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the Executive Council be 
instructed to request that the U. S. Em- 
ployees Compensation Commission, its records, 
and functions, be returned to the national 
capital at the earliest practicable date, and be 
it further 

RESOLVED, That a copy of this resolution 
be transmitted to the President of the United 
States and to all members of Congress 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Organizational Assistance in 
Peninsula of Upper Michigan 


Resolution No. 44—By Delegate Dexter D. 
Clark, Central Labor Union, Marquette, Mich- 
igan. 

WHEREAS, There are many small local 
unions in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 
that have been chartered by American Federa- 
tion of Labor Internationals for many years, 
and 

WHEREAS, Due to many natural obstacles 
such as great distances and small membership 
they have been unable to bring many of the 
large industrial plants in the district into 
the American Federation of Labor, and 

WHEREAS, Rival labor organizations have 
in the past year been able to organize better 
than three thousand miners and hundreds of 
woodworkers and chemical employees through 
having several active representatives in the 
area, and 

WHEREAS, We of the American Federation 
of Labor are fast losing our power to demand 
the necessary representation in government 
and civil affairs, therefore be it 
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RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor send a qualified representative into 
the area to assist in organizing an Upper 
Peninsula Federation of Labor so we may in 
the near future be in a position to protect 
our position. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions, 


International Charter for Office 
Workers 


Resolution No. 45—By Delegate James A. 
Taylor, Washington State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Many resolutions were intro- 
duced into the American Federation of Labor 
Convention held at Tampa, Florida in 1936, 
proposing that an International Union of 
Office Employees be formed, and 


WHEREAS, While the 1937 Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, held in 
Denver, Colorado, did take the preliminary 
steps toward the formation of this’ Interna- 
tion; however, nothing was done to pro- 
mote the progress, and 


WHEREAS, The 1941 Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, held in Seattle, 
Washington, insisted that steps be taken im- 
mediately to form this International Union of 
Office Employees, and as a result of the action 
of this Convention a meeting was called 
in Chicago in August of last year, and perma- 
nent officers were elected, and a Constitution 
and working rules and regulations were set 
up, and 


WHEREAS, We find as many as eight inter- 
national unions chartering office employees, 
some internationals having withdrawn from 
the American Federation of Labor taking these 
people with them, other international unions 
contemplating withdrawing from fhe Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and intending to take 
still larger numbers of office employees with 
them; in other instances dual charters being 
— by the American Federation of Labor, 
an 


WHEREAS, Since the formation of the in- 
ternatoinal council in August, 1942, the mem- 
bership on the Pacific Coast alone has practi- 
— doubled and are working under contract, 
an 


WHEREAS, In every instance where con- 
tracts have been secured, such contracts have 
provided for substantial increases in pay and 
improved working conditions for office work- 
ers and these gains were accomplished in 
the most part by local organizations acting 
locally and by themselves, and have proved by 
their actions that they are capable of having 
an International Union of Office Employees, 
therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention of the 
American Federation of Labor assembled in 
Boston, Massachusetts, go on record in favor 
of such a charter being granted to the office 
employees. 


Referred to Committee on Organization. 
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State Organizer for West Virginia 


Resolution No. 46—By Ohio Valley Trades 
and Labor Assembly, Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia, 

WHEREAS, The State of West Virginia has 
been neglected as to the efforts put forth by 
the American Federation of Labor to organize 
the unorganized laboring people within the 
State, and 


WHEREAS, By reason of this State being 
neglected, the CIO and District 50 of the 
United Mine Workers of America have com- 
mercialized within the State and have been 
successful in organizing large numbers of the 
unorganized classes, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor assign a State Organizer from the 
American Federation of Labor to organize the 
unorganized in the State of West Virginia 
under the American Federation of Labor. 


Referred to Committee on Organization. 


Organization of Government 
Employees 


Resolution No. 47—By Delegates Leo E. 
George, Wm, I. Horner, James M. Murphy, 
National Federation of -Post Office Clerks; 
Wm. C. Doherty, Wm. J. Gorman, Lawrence 
McGuigan, Louis Horlbeck, Joseph Considine, 
National Association of Letter Carriers; C. M. 
‘Harvey, J. L. Reilly, Wm. Taylor, Patrick 
Leonard, Railway Mail Association; James B. 
Burns, Berniece B. Heffner, John B. Murray, 
American Federation of Government Em- 
ployees; James Mowatt, International Plate 
Printers’, Die Stampers’, and Engravers’ 
Union of North America; Frank J. Cole- 
man, Washington, D. C., Central Labor Union ; 
Fred W. Baer, Joe Lehan, International As- 
sociation of Firefighters; Foster J. Pratt, 
International Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers, Architects, and Draftsmen’s Unions; 
S. V. Sloan, National Federation of Rural 
Letter Carriers; George Warfel, National As- 
sociation of Special Delivery Messengers; Jo- 
seph Landis, John Fewkes, Selma M. Bor- 
chardt, Irvin Kuenzli, American Federation 
of Teachers. 


WHEREAS, The sixty-second convention of 
the American Federation of Labor instructed 
the organizing department to inaugurate a 
campaign of organization among Government 
employees, and 

WHEREAS, Many City Central Bodies have 
rendered valuable cooperation to affiliated 
organizations of Government employees, there- 
fore be it 

RESOLVED, That this, the sixty-third con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor, 
assembled at Boston, Massachusetts, October 
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4-15, 1948, commend the organizing depart- 
ment and the City Central Bodies for their 
efforts and urge that the campaign of organ- 
ization among Government employees be con- 
tinued and enlarged. 


Referred to Committee on Organization. 


Liberalization of Local System of 
Government in Puerto Rico 


Resolution No. 48—By Delegate P. Rivera 
Martinez, Puerto Rico Free Federation of 
Workingmen. 


WHEREAS, His Excellency the President 
of the United States recommended to the 
United States Congress in the month of March 
of this year to liberalize the local system of 
government of Puerto Rico, and to the effect 
appointed a Committee composed of Puerto 
Ricans and Continental Americans to make 
recommendations to him on changes of our 
Organic Act, a Committee on which no rep- 
resentation was given to the organized work- 
ers of the Island, and 


WHEREAS, We understand that recom- 
mendations (which are unknown to the people) 
were made already to the President, and 


WHEREAS, The organized labor movement 
in Puerto Rico and in Continental United 
States has been always on the watch when 
liberty and freedom of our people are in- 
volved, the American Federation of Iabor 
having cooperated to a large extent to the 
establishment of the rights and liberty we 
enjoy at the present, and being responsible 
for these achievements under our Organic 
Act as may be seen by the following: 


1.—The first Civil Government established 
in Puerto Rico on May Ist, 1900, was through 
an Act of Congress known as the Foraker’s 
Act. There was not much that labor could do 
43 years ago to have a more liberal Govern- 
ment established in our Island, because of our 
limited influence, but thanks to the efforts 
of the American Federation of Labor we were 
fortunate at least in incorporating in the 
Foraker’s Act a “Bill of Rights’ which did 
guarantee the free exercise of our economic 
and social rights, freedom of speech and the 
enjoyment of other constitutional rights and 
guarantees which enabled us to fight for bet- 
ter conditions for our people in general. 


2.—Changes were effected by Congress on 
March 2nd, 1917, when a new Organic Act 
became operative in our Island, known as the 
Jones Act. This new Act was more liberal 
inasmuch as it did separate the functions of 
the three branches of Government, the execu- 
tive, the legislative and the judiciary, and in 
some other respects. But the reason why this 
new Organic Act was made more liberal, was 
not because of the intentions of those origi- 
nating it. Those originating the changes would 
have deprived nearly 250,000 workers of their 
voting franchise, a privilege that they were 
enjoying since the year 1900. The “literacy 
test’’, the ‘‘poll tax”, ‘‘property tax”’ and other 
qualifications and _ restrictions would have 


placed—if not fought by the American Fed- 


eration of Labor—practically all the power in 
the hands of a group of the so-called chosen 
few. The same people sponsoring the changes 
also intended that people to be eligible to 
our Insular Legislature should own property 
and pay taxes, and in that way workers could 
not be expected to be elected to our Legis- 
lature. No provision has been made for free 
and compulsory education; no limitation ‘had 
been established as to the age of children to 
be employed; nothing to prohibit compulsory 
servitude. 

3.—We had to keep in Washington for a 
long period of time the founder of this or- 
ganization, our late brother Santiago Iglesias 
to be on the watch and to enlist the effective 
support of the American Federation of Labor, 
so that a more liberal Act could be passed 
by Congress for our people. Our late Presi- 
dent Gompers, realizing the danger threaten- 
ing our rights (since he knew very well the 
tendency and medieval education of our latin 
political bosses); the Legislative Committee 
of the American Federation of Labor under his 
intructions, and many other officials of the 
American Federation of Labor willing to as- 
sist, “took up the cudgels” and all reactionary 
measures intended to be put in the Jones Act 
were defeated. 

4.—And ayain, thanks to the efforts of the 
American Federation of Labor the Organic 
Act of Puerto Rico effective March the 2nd, 
1917, was in reality more liberal than the Fora- 
ker’s Act, and the rights and protection for 
labor and for all the people in general were 
greatly improved, and 

WHEREAS, It is under this Act that we 
have been developing our activities for the last 
26 years, and it is to this very Act that 
changes will be made by Congress according 
to the recommendations of the Committee ap- 
pointed by the President if the President sees 
fit to accept such recommendations and have 
them transmitted to Congress as his own, and 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor having been instrumental to such an 
extent in the framing of our previous Organic 
Acts, it is our duty to continue to render these 
services so that the proposed liberalization 
of the Organic Act of the Island be a reality 
and to prevent that under a disguised so-called 
liberalization plan the people might be de- 
prived of the true liberal measures now en- 
joyed and of all those rights now in existence 
and consecrated under the Jones Act, there- 
fore be it 


RESOLVED, That the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor, in har- 
mony with the policy and traditions of the 
American Federation of Labor, and the mis- 
sion of this progressive institution during the 
past toward Puerto Rico, be, and it is 
hereby instructed, to watch all movements 
intended to make changes in the Organic Act 
of Puerto Rico and to take any steps deemed 
to be necessary to secure for the Island those 
measures that would effectively assist in the 
normal development and free exercise of all 
rights accorded to labor by democracy, and 
be it further 


RESOLVED, That the Legislative Commit- 
tee of the American Federation of Labor be 
also instructed to watch the situation and 
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to appear before the Committees of both the 
House and the Senate, of competent jurisdic- 
tion, to present the views of organized labor 
on amendments presented to the Organic Law 
of Puerto Rico, in case bills to the effect 
are presented in either of the Houses. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Payment for Postal 


Employees 


Overtime 


Resolution No. 49—By Delegate James A. 
Taylor, Washington State Federation of Labor. 

WHEREAS, Time and one half for over- 
time has been an established rate for over- 
time in most trades in organized labor for 
many years, and 

WHEREAS, Time and one half for over- 
time is within the Little Steel Formula, and 

WHEREAS, Postal employees are now paid 
a scale for overtime figured on the basis of 
straight time for a 306 day year, while the 
basic year under present law is only 260 
days, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor place itself on record as favoring 
legislation which will establish an overtime 
rate of pay for Postal Employees at time 
and one half based on a 260 day year. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Increase in Retirement Pay for 
Postal Employees 


Resolution No. 50—By Delegate James A. 
Taylor, Washington State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Under war conditions and the 
high cost of living the present retirement pay 
of $100 a month for Postal Employees is in- 
sufficient to provide the necessities of life, 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, The American Federation of 
Labor place itself on record as favoring legis- 
lation that will provide an increase of $15 
a month for retired Postal Employees for the 
duration of the war and six months there- 
after. 

Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Bonus for Postal Employees 


Resolution No. 51—By Delegate James A. 
Taylor, Washington State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, A _ Salary readjustment for 
Postal Employees has been a major objective 
of the National Association of Letter Car- 
riers for several years and even under the 
stress of the present extraordinary advance in 
the cost of living the only relief to date has 


been the enactment of a $300 a year war 
bonus, and 
WHEREAS, Past experience shows that 


following the end of hostilities we have no 
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reason to expect an 


immediate reduction in 
the cost of living, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, The American Federation of 


Labor in convention assembled at Boston, 
Massachusetts, place itself on record as favor- 
ing legislation that will make permanent the 
present $300 per year war.bonus for Postal 
Employees. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Amendment to Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell Bill 


Resolution No. 52—By Delegate James D. 
Graham, Montana State Federation af Labor. 


WHEREAS, The present plan of financing 
unemployment compensation is not actuarially 
sound and is bound to end in insolvency of the 
fund when an acute period of unemployment 
occurs, neither is it economically sound, as it 
places a tax on the payroll of the employer, 
which in turn creates an inducement for the 
employer to reduce his working force to the 
minimum, thereby reducing the tax on the 
payroll and penalizes the employer by raising 
his payroll tax by every addition made to the 
working force, and 

WHEREAS, The payroll tax places the 
burden on the common shareholder of corpo- 
ration stock and exempts the preferred share- 
‘holder and bond holder from the liability of 
taxation to provide a fund for unemploy- 
ment compensation while said preferred share- 
holder and bond holder are being paid divi- 
dends and interests from the profits of indus- 
try, and 


WHEREAS, 
worker 


A tax on the wages of the 
is unjust as such a tax reduces his 


wages, thereby creating a tendency toward 
a lower standard of living, and 

WHEREAS, The Senate Bill No. 1161, 
known as the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Social 


Security Bill increases the tax on the employ- 
ers’ payroll about one hundred per cent and 
the tax on the employee’s pay check, five 
hundred per cent thereby giving the employee 
less actual wages and forcing the workers to 
a lower standard of living, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That we favor an amendment 
to the Wagner-Murray Dingell bill to strike 
out all references to a tax on employers’ pay- 
roll and a tax on employee’s pay check and 
that the said bill be further amended to pro- 
vide that Congress shall budget annually suffi- 
cient money from the Treasury of the United 
States to meet the monthly Social Security 
payments. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Legislative Program American 
Federation of Government 
Employees 
Resolution No. 53—By Delegates James B. 
Burns, Berniece B. Heffner, John B. Murray, 


American Federation of Government Em- 
ployees. 
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WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Government Employees has adopted the fol- 
lowing objectives as its legislative program: 


1. Computation of overtime pay at time 
and a half on 1/2080th of annual compensation 
as in industry. 

2. Base pay increase of not less than 15 
per cent. 


3. Automatic within grade promotions of 
one step for employees with efficiency ratings 
of Good or better every 9 months. 

4. Preservation of the present civil service 
retirement system. 

5. Payment at the end of each year for 
accrued annual leave in excess of the maxi- 
mum accumulation authorized by law. Pay- 
ment to dependents of deceased employees for 
all accrued annual leave at date of death. 
Payment to employees separated from the 
service for all accrued annual leave. 

6. Immediate extension of the Classification 
Act to the field service. 


7. Amendment tothe Classification Act 
to prevent change in duties of employees or 
description thereof when appeals for reallo- 
cation are pending; to afford employees un- 
restricted opportunity so to discuss their posi- 
tions with a designated representative of the 
Civil Service Commission as will apprise him 
fully of their duties and related circumstances ; 
and to guarantee prompt consideration of all 
appeals. 

8. Continued extension of the provisions of 
the Civil Service Act and Rules to cover the 
entire Civil Service. 

9. Establishment of a Board of Appeals 
with employee representation to hear and ren- 
der decisions on appeals of employees with 
authority to enforce its decisions so as to pro- 
tect fully the rights of employees. 

10. Greater participation in personnel mat- 
ters by employees and employee organizations. 

11. Promotion from within the service 
wherever practicable with seniority as the 
basis where other factors are equal. 

12. Improvement and_ standardization of 
efficiency rating system and provisions of 
adequate appropriation to accomplish this pur- 
pose. Establishment of local efficiency rating 
committees with employee representation 
throughout the field and departmental service. 


13. Equitable application of the night dif- 
fential to all positions in all agencies where 
night shifts are required. 


14. Uniform application to all government 
positions of the longevity pay principle 
whereby an employee who has reached the top 
of his grade may, after a prescribed period of 
time, receive an additional pay increase. 


15. Provide for pay and grade commen- 
surate with duties performed for all employees 
with special reference to general revision up- 
ward of salary rates for all positions under 
the Classification Act. 


16. Payment of compensation on duly auth- 
orized pay days, not on later dates, expedi- 
tious payment of expense accounts, and prompt 
issuance of bonds. 


17. Amendment of the Hatch Act to permit 
the Civil Service Commission to fix penalties 
for violations of the Act commensurate with 
the gravity of such violations. 


18. Creation by law of a wage board for 
per diem employees of the Government of the 
District of Columbia, with adequate employee 
representation thereon, such Board to meet at 
designated times at least twice a year. 


19. Shorter hours, adequate compensation 
and improved working conditions for cus- 
todial employees, employees in the Veterans 
Administration facilities, Federal penal insti- 
tutions and the Public Health Service. 


20. Optional quarters subsistence and laun- 
dry with provision of applying cost uniformly 
to all positions wherein it is customary to sup- 
ply such services, and employees to be charged 
for only such meals as they actually receive. 


21. Defraying by the Government of the 
cost of traveling by employees and their de- 
pendents and all other costs, including the 
tsansportation of household effects incidental 
to the transfer of employees from one duty 
station to another for the convenience of the 
Government. 


22. Providing all employees of the Govern- 
ment with uniforms and necessary equipment 
in those cases where the wearing of uniforms 
and use of special equipment are compulsory. 


23. Compensation during required training 
and study courses when conducted on other 
than Government time. 


24. Straight eight-hour shifts for all nurses 
working in Government hospitals. 

25. Legislation making it possible for Gov- 
ernment employees engaged in hazardous work 
to obtain insurance at normal rates. 


26. To materially reduce absenteeism and 
improve efficiency, provide for emergency 
medical attention for civilian Government em- 
ployees where dispensaries are available or 
may be made available. 


27. Establishment of the United States 
Employment Service as a permanent Federal 
agency and the continuance of efforts to bring 
the salaries and working conditions of the em- 
ployees of this agency on a par with other 
classified services. 

28. Inclusion in the Postal Service of Post 
Office Custodial Employees and extension to 
them of Postal Service rights and privileges. 


Post War Objectives 


29. Permanent overtime pay plan for Gov- 
ernment employees. 

80. 5-day 35-hour week with no decrease 
in pay. 

31. Minimum compensation of $1,500 a 
year for all full-time employees. 


32. Optional retirement at full annuity 
after 30 years of service. Unqualified dis- 
ability retirement regardless of age and con- 
tinuance on the annuity rolls until re- 
instated, of persons who have recovered from 
disability. Elimination of the tontine charge. 


33. Full protection of the rights of all mem- 
bers of this Federation who are War Service 
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employees and their retention in the service 
after the emergency where such action does 
not conflict with existing law covering restora- 
tion of veterans and the provisions of the 
Executive Order under which employees trans- 
ferred into war jobs are entitled to reem- 
ployment; such protection to include the es- 
tablishment of a reemployment list for these 
employees upon separation in order to give 
them maximum opportunity for reemployment 
in the Government service wherever their 
skills may be best utilized. 

34. Establishment of adequate transfer 
facilities offering employees opportunity to 
seek positions for which they are best suited 
and at locations where they can render the 
most efficient service, these facilities to be 
made available to War Service employees in 
offices where separations are imminent by 
reason of reorganization or curtailment of ac- 
tivities. 

35. Dismissal wage equal to half pay for 
six months for employees with five years of 
service who have been dismissed without preju- 
dice. 

36. Protection to the fullest degree of the 
rights of all members of this Federation who 
transferred to war jobs, with respect to return 
to their former positions, salary advancements 
to which they would have been entitled, and 
opportunities for promotion they would have 
had, to insure that employees shall in no way 
be penalized for patriotic endeavor; rein- 
statement in the most nearly comparable posi- 
tions if original positions are abolished. 

Therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor Convention assembled at Boston, 
Massachusetts, endorse aforesaid program and 
assure its affiliate, the American Federation of 
Government Employees, that its representa- 
tives will use every effort toward bringing this 
program to a successful conclusion. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Temporary Increase in Annuities 
Under Civil Service Retire- 
ment Law 


Resolution No. 54—By Delegates Leo E. 
George, Wm, I. Horner, James M. Murphy, 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks; 
Wm. C. Doherty, Wm. J. Gorman, Lawrence 
McGuigan, Louis Horlbeck, Joseph Considine, 
National Association of Letter Carriers; C. M. 
Harvey, J. L. Reilly, Wm. Taylor, Patrick 
Leonard, Railway Mail Association; James B. 
Burns, Berniece B. Heffner, John B. Murray, 
American Federation of Government Em- 
ployees; James Mowatt, International Plate 
Printers’, Die Stampers’, and Engravers’ 
Union of North America; Frank J. Cole- 
man, Washington, D. C., Central Labor Union; 
Fred W. Baer, Joe Lehan, International As- 
sociation of Firefighters; Foster J. Pratt, 
International Federation of Technical Engi- 
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neers, Architects, and Draftsmen’s Unions; 
S. V. Sloan, National Federation of Rural 
Letter Carriers; George Warfel, National As- 
sociation of Special Delivery Messengers; Jo- 
seph Landis, John Fewkes, Selma M. Bor- 
chardt, Irvin Kuenzli, American Federation 
of Teachers. 


WHEREAS, Retired employees are subject 
to increase cost of living and to increased 
taxes and other obligations in the present 
emergency, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That this, the sixty-third con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor, 
assembled in Boston, Massachusetts, October 
4-15, 1943, endorse legislation to provide that 
annuities payable under the U. S. Civil Service 
Retirement law shall be increased at least 
fifteen per centum for the duration of the war 
and for six months thereafter. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Political Rights 


Resolution No. 55—By Delegates Leo E. 
George, Wm, I. Horner, James M. Murphy, 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks; 
Wm. C. Doherty, Wm. J. Gorman, Lawrence 
McGuigan, Louis Horlbeck, Joseph Considine, 
National Association of Letter Carriers; C. M. 
Harvey, J. L. Reilly, Wm. Taylor, Patrick 
Leonard, Railway Mail Association; James B. 
Burns, Berniece B. Heffner, John B. Murray, 
American Federation of Government Em- 
ployees; James Mowatt, International Plate 
Printers’, Die Stampers’, and Engravers’ 
Union of North America; Frank J. Cole- 
man, Washington, D. C., Central Labor Union; 
Fred W. Baer, Joe Lehan, International As- 
sociation of Firefighters; Foster J. Pratt, 
International Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers, Architects, and Draftsmen’s Unions; 
S. V. Sloan, National Federation of Rural 
Letter Carriers; George Warfel, National As- 
sociation of Special Delivery Messengers; Jo- 
seph Landis, John Fewkes, Selma M. Bor- 
chardt, Irvin Kuenzli, American Federation 
of Teachers. 


WHEREAS, Laws have been enacted and 
regulations promulgated to protect the in- 
tegrity of public elections and to prevent the 
use of public office to influence elections by 
coercion of public employees either by threat 
 poapee action or promise of reward, 
an 


WHEREAS, Such laws have imposed undue 
restrictions upon the free exercise by Govern- 
ment employees to freely express opinions, and 
to participate in political campaigns, and 

WHEREAS, Recent laws have provided un- 
warrantedly severe penalties for the slightest 
violation, either intentional or inadvertent, 
therefore be it 
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RESOLVED, That this, the sixty-third con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor, 
assembled in Boston, Massachusetts, October 
4-15, 1948, instruct the Executive Council to 
initiate legislation to amend existing statutes 
in such manner as to restore to public em- 
ployees the right to full and free exercise of 
citizenship rights and to insure their protec- 
tion against compulsion or coercion from supe- 
riors in employment or office or from per- 
sons in position to influence either their tenure 
of employment or opportunity for advance- 
ment. 

Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Salary Increase for Government 
Employees 


Resolution No. 56—-By Delegates Leo E. 
George, Wm, I. Horner, James M. Murphy, 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks; 
Wm. C. Doherty, Wm. J. Gorman, Lawrence 
McGuigan, Louis Horlbeck, Joseph Considine, 
National Association of Letter Carriers; C. M. 
Harvey, J. L. Reilly, Wm. Taylor, Patrick 
Leonard, Railway Mail Association; James B. 
Burns, Berniece B. Heffner, John B. Murray, 
American Federation of Government Em- 
ployees; James Mowatt, International Plate 
Printers’, Die Stampers’, and Engravers’ 
Union of North America; Frank J. Cole- 
man, Washington, D. C., Central Labor Union ; 
Fred W. Baer, Joe Lehan, International As- 
sociation of Firefighters; Foster J. Pratt, 
International Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers, Architects, and Draftsmen’s Unions; 
S. V. Sloan, National Federation of Rural 
Letter Carriers; George Warfel, National As- 
sociation of Special Delivery Messengers; Jo- 
seph Landis, John Fewkes, Selma M. Bor- 
chardt, Irvin Kuenzli, American Federation 
of Teachers. 

WHEREAS, Government employees have had 
no permanent increase in compensation in 
many years, and 

WHEREAS, Temporary increases granted 
by the 78th Congress to Postal and other 
Government employees are inadequate to meet 
the increased cost of living, and 


WHEREAS, Temporary increases granted 
by the 78th Congress to Postal and other 
Government employees are inadequate to meet 
the increased cost of living, and 


WHEREAS, Organizations of Postal and 
other Government employees affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor are en- 
deavoring to secure permanent upward re- 
visions of salary, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That this, the sixty-third an- 
nual convention of the American Federation of 
Labor assembled at Boston, Massachusetts, 
October 4-15, 1943, pledge its support to the 
affiliated organizations of Government em- 
ployees in securing an equitable upward re- 


vision of salaries commensurate with service 
rendered and instruct the Executive Council 
to support legislation for that purpose to the 
fullest possible extent. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Overtime Pay for Government 
Employees 


Resolution No. 57—By Delegates Leo E. 
George, Wm, I. Horner, James M. Murphy, 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks; 
Wm. C. Doherty, Wm. J. Gorman, Lawrence 
McGuigan, Louis Horlbeck, Joseph Considine, 
National Association of Letter Carriers; C. M. 
Harvey, J. L. Reilly, Wm. Taylor, Patrick 
Leonard, Railway Mail Association; James B. 
Burns, Berniece B. Heffner, John B. Murray, 
American Federation of Government Em- 
ployees; James Mowatt, International Plate 
Printers’, Die Stampers’, and Engravers’ 
Union of North America; Frank J. Cole- 
man, Washington, D. C., Central Labor Union; 
Fred W. Baer, Joe Lehan, International As- 
sociation of Firefighters; Foster J. Pratt, 
International Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers, Architects, and Draftsmen’s Unions; 
S. V. Sloan, Natio.al Federation of Rural 
Letter Carriers; George Warfel, National As- 
sociation of Special Delivery Messengers; Jo- 
seph Landis, John Fewkes, Selma M. Bor- 
chardt, Irvin Kuenzli, American Federation 
of Teachers. 


WHEREAS, Government employees, and 
particularly postal employees, are required to 
work in excess of regularly scheduled hours 
of duty when conditions warrant, and 

WHEREAS, Present conditions compel over- 
time service regularly, and 

WHEREAS, Time and one-half for over- 
time is the generally accepted practice and 
recognized as the standard in federal legisla- 
tion, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That this, the sixty-third con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor, 
assembled in Boston, Massachusetts, October 
4-15, 1948, go on record as endorsing the de- 
mands of Government employees for legislation 
providing that all overtime be compensated 
for at a rate not less than one and one-half 
times the regular hourly rate of pay, com- 
puted on the basis of actual working hours. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


U. S. Civil Service Retirement 
System 

Resolution No. 58—By Delegates Leo E. 

George, Wm, I. Horner, James M. Murphy, 


National Federation of Post Office Clerks; 
Wm. C. Doherty, Wm. J. Gorman, Lawrence 
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McGuigan, Louis Horlbeck, Joseph Considine, 
National Association of Letter Carriers; C. M. 
Harvey, J. L. Reilly, Wm. Taylor, Patrick 
Leonard, Railway Mail Association; James B. 
Burns, Berniece B. Heffner, John B. Murray, 
American Federation of Government Em- 
ployees; James Mowatt, International Plate 
Printers’, Die Stampers’, and Engravers’ 
Union of North America; Frank J. Cole- 
man, Washington, D. C., Central Labor Union; 
Fred W. Baer, Joe Lehan, International As- 


sociation of Firefighters; Foster J. Pratt, 
International Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers, Architects, and Draftsmen’s Unions; 


S. V. Sloan, National Federation of Rural 
Letter Carriers; George Warfel, National As- 
sociation of Special Delivery Messengers; Jo- 
Landis, John Fewkes, Selma M. Bor- 
chardt, Irvin Kuenzli, American Federation 
of Teachers. 


WHEREAS, The Civil 


seph 


Service Retirement 


System was established through the efforts 
of organized Federal Government employees, 
and 


WHEREAS, Its scope has been extended to 
embrace all employees of the United States 
Government, and 


WHEREAS, All employees make contribu- 
tions of five per centum of their basic pay to 
the U. S. Civil Service Retirement fund, there- 
fore be it 

RESOLVED, That this, the sixty-third an- 
nual convention of the American Federation of 
Labor assembled in Boston, Massachusetts, 
October 4-15, 1948, go on record in favor of 
maintaining the U. S. Civil Service Retire- 
ment system as a separate and independent 
retirement system for employees of the United 
States Government. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Higher Standards in Government 


Employment 

Resolution No. 59-—By Delegates Leo E. 
George, Wm, I. Horner, James M. Murphy, 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks; 
Wm. C. Doherty, Wm. J. Gorman, Lawrence 
McGuigan, Louis Horlbeck, Joseph Considine, 
National Association of Letter Carriers; C. M. 
Harvey, J. L. Reilly, Wm. Taylor, Patrick 
Leonard, Railway Mail Association; James B. 
Burns, Berniece B. Heffner, John B. Murray, 
American Federation of Em- 
ployees; James Mowatt, Plate 
Printers’, Die and Engravers’ 
Union Frank J. Cole 


Government 
International 
Stampers’, 
of North America; 


man, Washington, D. C., Central Labor Union; 
Fred W. Baer, Joe Lehan, International As- 
sociation of 
énternational 


Firefighters; Foster J. Pratt, 
Federation of Technical Engi- 
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neers, Architects, and Draftsmen’s Unions; 
S. V. Sloan, National Federation of Rural 
Letter Carriers; George Warfel, National As- 
sociation of Special Delivery Messengers; Jo- 
seph Landis, John Fewkes, Selma M. Bor- 


chardt, Irvin Kuenzli, American Federation 
of Teachers. 
WHEREAS, Organizations affiliated with 


the American Federation of Labor now em- 
brace employees in all branches of Federal 
Government service, and 

WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor, at successive conventions, has adopted 
resolutions endorsing the efforts of Government 
employees to secure improved working condi- 
tions, relating particularly to: 

The establishment of a Civil Service Em- 
ployees’ Court of Appeals, as a separate and 
independent tribunal for review of dis- 
ciplinary charges, with employee representa- 
tion thereon. 


Employee representation on all personnel 
boards. 


Establishment of satisfactory observance 
of seniority in promotions and assignments. 

Extension of the classified civil service to 
all positions except those that are policy- 
making in fact. 

Liberalization of sick 
laws. 

Reduction of night work and establishment 
of adequate differential for night work. 

Elimination of harmful and objectionable 
speed-up practices. 

Extension of the shorter workweek prin- 
ciple without reduction in pay. 

Equitable automatic promotion systems for 
all employees. 


leave and vacation 


Extension of the classification principle to 
those groups that would be benefited thereby 
and who desire it. 


Improvement of postal substitute em- 
ployees’ and village letter carriers’ working 
and wage conditions. 

Prompt payment of salaries. 

Elimination of the evils of 
called efficiency rating systems. 

Higher rates of compensation for overtime 
and for night work, and kindred better- 
ments, and 


WHEREAS, These measures conform to the 
program and objectives of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to the effect that the Gov- 
ernment establish and maintain employment 
standards as a model for private employers, 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That this, the sixty-third con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor 
reaffirm its position in favor of higher gov- 
ernment employment standards and _ instruct 
the Executive Council to continue its coopera- 
tion with the affiliated organizations of gov- 
ernment employees in furtherance of the reme- 
dial legislative objectives herein mentioned and 
those of similar purport that are in accord 
with the program and principles of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


present so- 
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Retirement Benefits of Govern- 
ment Employees in Armed 
Forces 


Resolution No. 60—By Delegates Leo E. 
George, Wm. I. Horner, James M. Murphy, 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks; 
Wm. C. Doherty, Wm. J. Gorman, Lawrence 
McGuigan, Louis Horlbeck, Joseph Considine, 
National Association of Letter Carriers; C. M. 
Harvey, J. L. Reilly, Wm. Taylor, Patrick 
Leonard, Railway Mail Association; James B. 
Burns, Berniece B. Heffner, John B. Murray, 
American Federation of Government Employ- 
ees; James Mowatt, International Plate Print- 
ers’. Die Stampers’ and Engravers’ Union of 
North America; Frank J. Coleman, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Central Labor Union; Fred W. 
Baer, Joe Lehan, International Association of 
Firefighters; Foster J: Pratt, International 
Fedevation of Technical Engineers, Architects, 
and Draftsmen’s Unions.; S. V. Sloan, National 
Federation of Rural Letter Carriers; George 
Warfel, National Association of Special De- 
livery Messengers; Joseph Landis, John 
Fewket, Selma M. Borchardt, Irvin Kuenzli, 
American Federation of Teachers. 


WHEREAS, Government employees inducted 
into the armed forces of the United States 
are on leave of absence, without pay, from 
their civilian positions, and 

WHEREAS, In order to receive full credit 
for such service in computing benefits under 
the Civil Service Retirement law, they must 
make contributions to the retirement fund in 
amounts equal to five per centum of their base 
pay while in the armed service, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That this, the sixty-third con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor, 
assembled at Boston, Massachusetts, October 
4-15, 1943, record itself in favor of legislation 
to provide that Government employees who are 
inducted inuto the armed forces during war 
time shall be credited with all time served 
in such armed service in community benefits 
under the U. S. Civil Service Retirement Act 
and the District of Columbia Firemen’s and 
Teachers’ retirement acts. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Salaries of School Teachers in 
Puerto Rico 
Resolution No. 61—By Delegate P. Rivera 
Martinez, Rico Free Federation of 
Workingmen. 


WHEREAS, The School Teachers of Puerto 
Rico have ever been the poorest paid em- 


Puerto 


ployees of the Government, receiving in the 
rural zone salaries as low as sixty-six dollars 
($66.00) a month after deductions made by 
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the Government to collect the 5 per cent as 
victory tax and the 6 per cent for the saving 
and pension funds, and 


WHEREAS, It has become impossible for the 
teachers to live on such ridiculous income 
under present war conditions, the cost of liv- 
ing being such that it would not permit them 
to keep a half decent standard even in normal 
times, and 


WHEREAS, After careful consideration the 
Teachers’ Association has submitted demands 
to the Government of Puerto Rico for a mini- 
mum salary of one hundred dollars ($100.00) 
a month for those teachers comprised in the 
lowest brackets; a 20 per cent increase for 
the Special, High School teachers and other 
classes ; the construction of more school build- 
ings; a substantial increase in the appropria- 
tion for free text books for the poor children 
and the appointment of the necessary number 
of School Teachers to provide educational facil- 
ities for those children who, while willing to 
attend school, no school facilities are provided 
for them at the present, and 


WHEREAS, During the last two (2) years 
a great number of school teachers have given 
up school teaching to accept different federal 
government positions where they can get 
better pay, the possibilities being that others 
will do the same, and 


WHEREAS, The Teachers Association, con- 
scious of the law, has also requested from the 
Governor of Puerto Rico and from the leaders 
of all the political parties represented in the 
Insular Legislature that a Short Special Ses- 
sion of the Legislature be called to tackle this 
problem, and 


WHEREAS, While twenty (20) out of the 
thirty-nine (39) Representatives constituting 
the House (which is in the majority) and nine 
(9) out of the nineteen (19) Members consti- 
tuting the Senate, have willingly accepted that 
it is most necessary to call this Special Ses- 
sion of the Insular Legislature, because this 
is the only body legally empowered and au- 
thorized to meet the demands and they, these 
Members of both Houses, have also requested 
the Governor to call the Special Session, the 
Governor has decided to recommend some ad- 
ministrative measures granting increases to 
the teachers of as low as three (3) dollars 
and six (6) dollars per month—these measures 
being considered as illegal by those well versed 
in the interpretation of our local laws and 
of our Organic Act—and has also absolutely 
refused to call the Insular Legislature to a 
Special Session, which is the proper action 
to take under the circumstances, and 


WHEREAS, The School Teachers’ Associa- 
tion in Special Convention assembled in San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, on the 4th of Sept., 1943, 
decided (a) to stand for their demands; (b) 
to wait until the 11th of September as the 
dead line for the Governor to call the Special 
Session of the Legislature; (c) to stop all 
educational activities, walking out of school 
for 24 hours if no Special Session has been 
called, and (d) then meet again to take a 
definite action that may result in the declara- 
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tion of a strike by all the teachers, an action 
which will adversely affect education and 
threatens to endanger our whole educational 
program, if immediate steps are not taken by 
the Insular Legislature which, as already 
stated, is the only body legally authorized to 
confront this problem, and 


WHEREAS, If the Teachers’ Association 
earry out its threat of a general strike, para- 
lyzing all educational activities more than 
five thousand (5,000) teachers would be af- 
fected and more than three hundred thousand 
(300,000) children now attending school would 
be deprived of educational facilities, which 
would bring the figure of the people of school 
ave lacking school facilities and school accom- 
modation to more than one-half of a million 
(500,000) people, since there are already over 
two hundred thousand (200,000) people of 
school age in the Island without school ac- 
commodation, and 


WHEREAS, Official figures show that 
Puerto Rico had receipts for the year ending 
last July amounting to more than ninety-one 
millions of dollars ($91,000,000) and there is 
at the present a net surplus in our Treasury 
of more than six millions of dollars ($6,000,- 
000), which is more than sufficient to remedy 
conditions and meet the just demands of the 
teachers, and 


WHEREAS, The demands of the School 
Teachers of Puerto Rico are supported by all 
the parents’ associations and by all classes in 
Puerto Rico who realize the very delicate mis- 
sion of the teachers, while the Governor of the 
Island, emulating the Governor of the English 
Crown during the old times of the oppressed 
thirteen American Colonies, has_ insistently 
and absolutely refused to call a Special Ses- 
sion of the Insular Legislature to deal with 
this problem which is so vital to the very 
life of our country, be it 


RESOLVED, By this 
Convention of the 
Labor, as follows: 


Sixty-third Annual 
American Federation of 


If by the time this Convention adjourns, 
the Governor of Puerto Rico still insists in 
refusing to call a Special Session of the In- 
sular Legislature of Puerto Rico to meet the 
demands of the Puerto Rican teachers and to 
provide adequate legislative means to properly 
attend to the whole school problem affecting 
the childhood of the Island, the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor 
be instructed—and it is hereby instructed 
to present this whole problem to His Excellency 
the President of the United States—who ap- 
points the Governor of Puerto Rico—and to 
demand from the President that either the 
Governor of the Island be instructed and di- 
rected to call a Special Session of the Insular 
Legislature, as requested by the Teachers’ As- 
sociation and by the members constituting the 
majority of the Legislature, to adopt adequate 
remedies, or that steps be immediately taken 
by the United States Congress to remedy this 
situation. 


Referred to Committee on Education. 


REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS 


Junior Colleges 


Resolution No. 62—By Trades and Labor 
Assembly, Sioux City, Iowa. 


WHEREAS, Organized Labor has always 
advocated education among the masses of 
working people in order that they be better 
prepared for the battle of livelihood and ful- 
fill their respective places within the move- 
ment and in society in general, and 

WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor, through persistent and proper activi- 
ties, was instrumental in instituting the pro- 
gram of free education for the children of this 
Nation, including high school] training, and 

WHEREAS, It is universally recognized 
that the individual who is properly educated 
and trained finds suitable employment more 
readily than one who possesses only a limited 
amount of schooling, and 


WHEREAS, Because of tuition costs, to- 
gether with the need for subsistence, the av- 
erage person is unable to acquire any desired 
es above the regular high school courses, 
an 

WHEREAS, At the present time, in certain 
localities throughout the nation, there are cer- 
tain schools known as Junior Colleges, where 
regular university studies are offered, tuition 
free upon certain minor requirements, there- 
fore be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor go on record in favor of the Junior 
College as a means of offering opportunity for 
a higher education to all young people of this 
nation with limited resources, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor promote suitable activities tending to 
encourage the establishment of such educa- 
tional facilities throughout the entire nation. 


Referred to Committee on Education. 


Support of the Public Schools in 
the Present Emergency 
Resolution No. 63—By Delegates John M. 
Fewkes, Joseph F. Landis, Irvin R. Kuenzli, 
Selma M. Borchardt, American Federation of 

Teachers. 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor ‘has taken the position throughout its 
entire history that adequate public education 
is indispensable to a _ successful democratic 
society, and 


WHEREAS, The 1941 and 1942 conventions 
of the American Federation of Labor declared 
that widespread public education is essential 
to victory over the Axis dictators and to the 
success of the post-war democracy, and 


WHEREAS, Thousands of classrooms of the 
public schools did not open this year because 
of a shortage of teachers resulting from the 
failure of many boards of education to pay 
a living wage to teachers, and 

WHEREAS, More than half of the teachers 
in the United States receive less than $1500 
in wages and thousands receive less than one- 
half that amount, and 
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WHEREAS, Past experience both in Eng- 
land and the United States indicates that the 
costs of crime and juvenile delinquency re- 
sulting from the closing of the schools are far 
greater than the costs of maintaining adequate 
educational facilities, and 


WHEREAS, The closing or curtailment of 
the public schools and the wreckage of human 
lives resulting therefrom undermines the very 
foundation of our democratic government, 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled in Boston, 
Massachusetts, in October, 1948, urge all af- 
filiated organizations to make a careful study 
of the school systems in their respective states 
and communities and to make every effort to 
see that adequate educational facilities are 
provided for every child and that sufficient 
wage scales are paid to teachers so they will 
not be compelled to leave the teaching pro- 
fession to secure living wages, and, be it fur- 
ther 


RESOLVED, That all affiliated organiza- 
tions be urged to cooperate in organizing 
teachers in the American Federation of Labor 
in order to assist them in providing better 
educational facilities for children and better 
working conditions for teachers. 


Referred to Committee on Education. 


Child Labor in the Present 
Emergency 


Resolution No. 64—By Delegates John. M. 
Fewkes, Joseph F. Landis, Irvin R.. Kuenzli, 
Selma M. Borchardt, American Federation of 
Teachers. 


WHEREAS, The 1942 convention of the 
American Federation of Labor took an em- 
phatic stand against the use of child labor 
in industry until all other sources of man 
power and woman power have been com- 
pletely exhausted, and 


WHEREAS, The Honorable Paul McNutt, 
Chief of the War Manpower Commission, 
has stated that the best place for children 
under eighteen years of age during the pres- 
ent emergency is in the public schools, and 

WHEREAS, An alarming number of young 
people of school age have left the schools to 
take advantage of high wages in war indus- 
tries, and 

WHEREAS, Many children who have left 
the schools will never return and will be se- 
riously handicapped in life because they have 
sacrificed their schooling for a few months 
of high wages incident to war, and 


WHEREAS, Thousands of children of 
school age are working part time or even full 
time and attempting to carry a full load of 
school work without definite planning or su- 
pervision, and 


WHEREAS, Such practices are damaging 
to the lives of school children, to the school 
system, and to the welfare of American de- 
mocracy, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in convention assembled in Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, October, 1943, urge all 
affiliated organizations: 


(1) To cooperate with local and state man 
power authorities in securing sufficient man 
and woman power so that it will be unneces- 
sary to take the children from the schools: 


(2) To cooperate with the schools and in- 
terested organizations in a movement to keep 
the children in the schools, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the sixty-third annual 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor recommend to the Permanent Commit- 
tee on Education that the Committee study 
carefully a system of carefully planned and 
supervised part time work for high school 
students subject to the general standards built 
up over the years by the U. S. Department of 
Labor and the U. S. Office of Education. 


Referred to Committee on Education. 


Education and Post-war Recon- 
struction 


Resolution No. 65—By Delegates John M. 
Fewkes, Joseph F. Landis, Irvin R. Kuenzli, 
Selma M. Borchardt, American Federation of 
Teachers. 

WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor at its 1942 convention in Toronto, Can- 
ada, adopted a statement on education and 
the post-war world declaring in part, “The 
new world order can be achieved only if there 
is added to all those other aims the last and 
most important aim: a new and better edu- 
eation for all. Reconstruction will mean 
essentially re-education,” and 


-WHEREAS, There is an immediate need for 
formulating definite plans for educational pro- 
cedures both in the allied nations and in the 
nations freed from the Axis dictators, and 

WHEREAS, Educational problems are en- 
tirely separate and distinct from other prob- 
lems involved in reconstruction and require 
separate organization and machinery, and 


WHEREAS, There are many educational 
problems related to reconstruction in addition 
to formal education in the public schools and 
universities, and 


WHEREAS, Every nation has its own cul- 
ture and traditions which constitute an im- 
portant part of the educational scheme of the 
nation, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled in Boston 
Mass., in October, 1948, reaffirm its stand in 
favor of adequate educational facilities in the 
reconstruction program and recommend to all 
governmental authorities charged with the re- 
sponsibilities of reconstruction that separate 
educational agencies, under the direction of 
trained and experienced educational experts, 
be established to counsel and guide in the field 
of education, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor recommend to educational authori- 
ties in the reconstruction program that in all 
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nations the cultures and traditions which are 
consistent with human welfare be respected 
and that educational facilities be extended 
wherever possible to adults as well as to chil- 
dren in the public schools for the purpose of 
promoting goodwill and understanding among 
the nations in the post-war world. 


Referred to Committee on Education. 


Public School History Textbooks 


Resolution No. 66—By Delegate Dexter D. 
Clark, Central Labor Union, Marquette, 
Michigan. 


WHEREAS, The progress of the working 
men and women of the United States of 
America rests wholly upon the education the 
masses receive, and 


WHEREAS, The public schools are the main 
source of education for the majority of Amer- 
icans, and 

WHEREAS, Few schools ever make any at- 
tempt to enlighten the pupils as to Labor’s 
part in the founding and maintenance of 
the United States of America, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor go on record as demanding that all 
branches of organized labor bring pressure to 
bear on their respective State Legislatures to 
make it mandatory that Public Schools His- 
tory textbooks contain the true story as to 
who made the Declaration of Independence, 
who staged the Boston Tea Party and the 
true facts as to the origin and progress of the 
American Labor Movement. 


Referred to Committee on Education. 


Federal Committee on Ap- 


prenticeship 


Resolution No. 67—By Delegate Wm. Na- 
gorsne, Wisconsin State Federation of Labor. 

WHEREAS, An effective working relation- 
ship ‘has been developed between the field rep- 
resentatives of the Federal Committee on Ap- 
prenticeship and the Apprenticeship Division 
of the Industrial Commission, which is result- 
ing in a rapid expansion of apprenticeship 
under the Wisconsin Apprenticeship Law, and 

WHEREAS, This relationship should be 
made more effective through additional per- 
sonnel in order that all plants, shops, ship- 
yards, etc., who employ skilled men may be 
induced to train their own future skilled me- 
chanics through cooperation with the individ- 
ual state apprenticeship laws, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled at Boston, 
Massachusetts, use its best efforts to have the 
activities of the Federal Committee on Ap- 
prenticeship implemented by increasing its 
personnel, and that the appropriation of funds 
for the same be increased accordingly. 


Referred to Committee on Education. 


REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS 


Labor Education 


Resolution No. 68—By Delegates Samuel 
Reinlib, Samuel Laderman, Joseph Levitsky, 
International Ladies’ Handbag, Luggage, Belt 
and Novelty Workers Union. 


WHEREAS, One of the important functions 
of the trade union movement is to educate the 
trade unionists in order to understand the 
problems confronting the labor movement and 
the best policies and methods to be adopted in 
order :to solve these problems, and 


WHEREAS, Labor education is necessary 
in order to combat anti-union propaganda 
which is carried on continuously by enemies 
of labor through the press, radio, movies and 
textbooks, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor and its affiliated organizations be 
and are hereby requested to enlarge and 
extend their educational activities, making 
use of the press, special pamphlets, radio and 
the movies, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That we use our influence in 
order to bring about the establishment of 
trade union courses in high schools and exten- 
sion courses giving the history, structure, 
policies and accomplishments of the trade 
union movement so that the boys and girls 
that will enter industry after graduating from 
these schools will take along with them some 
basic knowledge of the true facts of the trade 
union movement. 


Referred to Committee on Education. 


Federal Aid to Education 


Resolution No. 69—By Delegates John M. 
Fewkes, Joseph F. Landis, Irvin R. Kuenzli, 
Selma M. Borchardt, American Federation of 
Teachers. 


WHEREAS, The war has brought into 
glaring relief the inequities in educational op- 
portunity which exist in our nation, and 

WHEREAS, The United States Army has 
rejected an alarmingly large number of se- 
lectees for illiteracy, and 

WHEREAS, It has heen the practice in 
some states to discriminate against Negroes 
and other groups in the provision of educa- 
tional opportunities, and 

WHEREAS, The financing of an equalized 
program of education on a national basis is 
impossible by local and state governments 
alone, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor call upon the Congress to enact 
legislation which will provide: 

1. Federal aid to the States to enable the 
States to maintain their schools 


9 


2. That the program granting aid provi- 


sion for permanent aid be in a bill separate 
from the bill granting emergency aid 

3. That the fund be distributed among the 
several States on the basis of an objective 
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standard which will be predicated upon the 
recognition of the relative need among the 
several States for such aid 


4. That the funds for the benefit of the 
schools be distributed within the States in 
keeping with the State law 

5. That funds be made available to the 
States to enable them to care for the well- 
being of all the children in every State 


6. That the following minimum essentials 
be written into federal law as a condition 
for granting such aid to the States: 

A. All funds be distributed in such a man- 
ner as to prevent discrimination against 
minority groups or minority races 

B. The plan of distribution adopted within 
each State be made public before the 
funds are actually disbursed 
Each State be asked to work toward a 
minimum entrance salary of $1,500 per 
year for every professionally trained, 
properly certified teacher in that State 

D. Minimum length of school year 

E. Statutory protection of tenure of em- 
ployment for teachers 

7. The introduction and extension of a 
sound program of adult education in all states. 

Referred to Committee on Education. 


Q 


Yeliow Dog Contract in Oklahoma 
City 
Resolution No. 70—By Delegates John M. 
Fewkes, Joseph F. Landis, Irvin R. Kuenzli, 
Selma M. Borchardt, American Federation of 
Teachers. 


WHEREAS, The Board of Education in 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, has offered to the 
teachers of the city a “yellow dog’’ contract 
providing that no teacher shall be employed 
who is a member of the American Federation 
of Teachers or any other labor organization of 
teachers, and 


WHEREAS, Such a contract is a distinct 
violation of the fundamental principles of 
democratic government for which the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has battled over the 
years and for which we are now waging global 
war, and 


WHEREAS, The right of public employees 

local, state, and national—to affiliate with 
organized labor is generally recognized 
throughout the nation, and 

WHEREAS, The resurrection of the out- 
moded yellow dog contract in Oklahoma City 
in an alarming example of the attempt to use 
the war effort for the purpose of crushing 
organized labor, and 

WHEREAS, The danger of the spread of 
the yellow dog contract to other unions is a 
serious threat to all organized labor in the 
nation, and 

WHEREAS, The Board of Education and 
the Superintendent of Schools in Oklahoma 
City are hampering the war effort by com- 
pelling organized labor to battle against to- 
talitarian practices on the home front at a 
time when undivided effort should be used 


in waging war against the enemies of democ- 
racy on the battle front, and 

WHEREAS, The President of the United 
States has stated that the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers can contribute much to win- 
ning the war and establishing a lasting peace, 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor, in convention assembled in Boston, 
Massachusetts, in October, 1943, condemn the 
Board of Education of Oklahoma City and 
the Superintendent of Schools, Dr. Herbert 
Bruner, for attempting to enforce a contract 
which conforms to the principles of the Axis 
dictatorship rather than to the philosophy of 
American democracy, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor congratulate the Centra] Labor 
Union of Oklahoma City and the Oklahoma 
Federation of Labor for the courageous bat- 
tle against this outrageous violation of the 
principles of American democracy, and be it 
further 

RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor and its affiliated unions render all 
possible assistance to the International Union 
of the American Federation of Teachers and 
to organized labor in Oklahoma in this battle 
to eliminate the vicious yellow dog clause from 
the contracts of the teachers of the city. 

Referred to Committee on Education. 


Amendment to Article XIV of 
A. F. of L. Constitution 


Resolution No. 71—By Delegates Daniel J. 
Tobin, John M. Gillespie, Frank W. Brewster, 
Rotert Lester, John O’Rourke, H. E. Wood, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 


Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America. 


RESOLVED, That ARTICLE XIV of the 
Constitution of the American Federation of 
Labor shall be amended by the addition of a 


section, to be known as Section 7, which shall 
read as follows: 


State Federations of Labor shall make no 
law that will conflict with the laws or pro- 
cedure of the American Federation of Labor. 


State Federations of Labor shall hold their 
elections of officers at their regular conven- 
tions, with only duly elected delegates to the 
conventions being permitted to vote. 


Referred to Committee on Laws. 


Amendment to Article X of A. F. 
of L. Constitution 

Resolution No. 72—By Delegates Daniel J. 

Tobin, John M. Gillespie, Frank W. Brewster, 


Robert Lester, John O’Rourke, H. E. Wood, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 


Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America. 
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RESOLVED, That ARTICLE X of the Con- 
stitution of the American Federation of La- 
bor shall be amended by the addition of a sec- 
tion, to be known as Section 4, which shall 
read as follows: 


The President or Secretary-Treasurer of 
the American Federation of Labor shall be 
empowered to look into the books of Na- 
tional and International Unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, for the 
purpose of determining whether or not they 
are complying with the Constitution relative 
to their per capita tax and the number of 
members in good standing within each re- 
spective organization, or 


The Executive Council shall be empowered 
to order the President or Secretary-Treasurer 
of the American Federation of Labor to have 
audits made of such books whenever in the 
judgment of the Executive Council it is nec- 
essary. 


Referred to Committee on Laws. 


Protesting Nazi Extermination of 
Jews in Europe and Proposing 
Measures for Rescue of 
Survivors 


Resolution No. 73—By Delegates Max Za- 
ritsky, Michael F. Greene, Max Finger, Nellie 
H. Gallagher, I. H. Goldberg, United Hatters, 
Cap and Millinery Workers International 
Union. 


WHEREAS, Newspaper dispatches from 
Europe, and the documented reports of the 
State Department tell a horrible story of the 
atrocities to which the conquered peoples of 
Europe have been subjected. In Czechoslova- 
kia the destruction of Lidice was but a sym- 
bol of the calculated plans of the Nazis to 
break the spirit of an entire nation. In 
Poland the best minds of the country, the 
leading spirits of all classes, the leaders of 
the labor movement, have been executed as 
part of the planned Nazi policy to leave the 
Poles a people without leadership and without 
direction. In Holland the Nazis loosed their 
bombs on Rotterdam after the city had sur- 
rendered, and thousands of women and chil- 
dren were butchered to strike fear into the 
hearts of their fighting men. Today Nazi 
soldiers are bayoneting Italian civilians on 
the streets of Italian cities to satisfy their 
lust for revenge against their former ally, 
and 

WHEREAS, Horror piles upon horror. Ter- 
ror is the lot of all, and 


WHEREAS, It has been reserved for the 
Jewish population of occupied Europe to be 
marked for mass extermination. History 
knows no parallel to bestial cruelties by 
which the Nazis are carrying out their re- 
solve to destroy an entire people. Herded 


into walled ghettos, they are denied food and 
drink until life departs from their bodies. 
Crowded into specially constructed gas cham- 





bers, they are asphyxiated to death by their 
Nazi executioners. Hunted like animals 
through the streets, they are shot down or 
clubbed to death when their torturers have 
tired of their sport, and 


WHEREAS, The world has seen more than 
8,000,000 Jews in occupied Europe starved, 
hunted, gassed, clubbed and machined-gunned. 
Today there remains but a tiny remnant of 
an ancient people in lands where their fathers 
and forefathers have lived for centuries, and 


WHEREAS, The conscience of the civilized 
world recoils with horror at the fiendish 
crimes perpetrated by the Nazis on a defense- 
less people, and 


_ WHEREAS, Civilized humanity owes it to 
its own conscience to undo, so far as can be 
undone, the inhumane plans of the Nazi bar- 
barians and to save those who can still be 
saved from the fate that has been suffered by 
3,000,000 of their people, and 


WHEREAS, To this end, the American 
Federation of Labor calls upon the United 
Nations to take immediate steps to rescue the 
remaining Jews of occupied Europe. We call 
upon the United Nations, and our own coun- 
try, to provide for them temporary havens in 
their territories. We urge that where immi- 
gration restrictions impede the work of rescue 
they be temporarily lifted, and that in our 
own country quotas be enlarged where neces- 
sary so that those Jews who can still be 
snatched from the bloody hands of the Nazis 
may find a temporary resting place until the 
war is over, when they may once more take 
up their abode in their native lands, and 


WHEREAS, We urge that our Government 
in the meanwhile, together with the govern- 
ments of our Allies, warn the men by whose 
orders these inhuman deeds have been perpe- 
trated that they will be treated as outlaws 
from humanity, and outcasts from the world ; 
and that they will be punished for their crimes 
spon the helpless and the down-trodden, 
an 


WHEREAS, The Nazis, as part of their 
plan for world domination, have introduced 
into Europe a calculated chaos. They have 
uprooted millions of Frenchmen, Norwegians, 
Hollanders, Belgians, Russians and Poles from 
their homelands. They have _ looted -every- 
thing movable in every land where they have 
set their heel. Victory will not be complete 
until the monstrous skein of planned chaos 
is unravelled. The United Nations, as the 
trustees for the conscience of civilization, 
must resolve that these millions shall return 
to their homes, shall recover their property, 
shall be able once more as free men to live 
on the fruits of their toil. And precisely be- 
eause the Nazis spent their greatest efforts on 
the uprooting and extermination of the Jews 
above all other peoples, the United Nations 
must make a special effort to foil the Nazi 
plans, and enable the Jews, who suffered 
most at the hands of the Nazis, to return to 
their former residences and occupations, with 
all their political, economic, and civil rights 
restored, and 
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WHEREAS, When all this has been done, 
when charity and kindness and human de- 
cency have bound up the wounds left by our 
enemies, there will still be those among the 
Jews who will have no home, no nation, to 
which they can return. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor has in the past expressed its 
profound sympathy with the national aspira- 
tions of the Jewish people. And today, more 
than ever, the American Federation of Labor 
calls upon the world to fulfill its long-stand- 
ing pledge to the Jewish people by enabling 
them to build up their own homeland, and by 
opening wide the doors of Palestine to the 
victims of the Nazi terror, and 

WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor has observed with admiration the re- 
construction of the Jewish homeland since 
the Balfour declaration recognizing the spe- 
cial claim of the Jewish people to the soil of 
Palestine. It has watched with pride the 
great role played in the upbuilding of Pales- 
= by the forces of organized labor there, 
an 

WHEREAS, The world is fortunate that 
there exists a Jewish homeland, whose sons 
stood at the gateway of the East and held it 
against the Nazi war machine until the full 
forces of the United Nations could be brought 
to bear to expel the Germans from Asia and 
Africa. It is fortunate that there will exist 
tomorrow a Jewish commonwealth to which 
may turn those victims of Nazi oppression 
who have no other homeland, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor urges upon our Government and 
upon the Government of Great Britain, which 
has a special responsibility in the matter, that 
the Balfour Declaration be fully implemented, 
that the right of the Jewish people to a na- 
tional home in Palestine be reaffirmed, and 
that every aid and encouragement be given 
to enable the victims of Nazi persecution to 
settle upon their ancient soil and make it 
bloom once more as it did in the days of 
the prophets. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Labor’s Rights 


Resolution No. 74—By Delegate Carl H. 
Mullen, Indiana State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Labor has continuously demon- 
strated that they were willing to sacrifice 
equally with employers and business interests 
by their often reiterated ‘‘no strike’ pledge, 
which has been recognized by increased pro- 
duction records, the execution of which is 
noted by numerous “EB” awards by the Army 
and Navy in organized plants throughout the 
United States, and 

WHEREAS, After the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor on December 7, 1941, the slogan was “Free 
Labor Will Win,” but since the inception of 
the War Manpower Commission Stabilization 
Program, there has been a concerted effort on 
the part of the War Manpower Commission 
to curtail the activities of labor and their rep- 
resentatives to an alarming extent, and 


WHEREAS, Since the establishment of La- 
bor Stabilization Program of War Manpower 


Commission, there have been more man hours 
of work lost, and of which there has been no 
press notice given, by reason of their require- 
ments of a Statement of Availability, than 
has been lost by strikes and absenteeism for 
the duration, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor, in annual convention at Boston, 
Massachusetts, go on record as _ instructing 
its officers to make every effort to protect and 
safeguard by every means possible, the rights 
and benefits guaranteed to every individual 
under the Bill of Rights, by protesting against 
actions of the War Manpower Stabilization 
Program, the much-talked-about conscription 
of labor, any anti-labor measures that might 
be detrimental to the working people, whether 
it be by Executive Order, anti-labor congres- 
sional action, or by Bureaus set up by Execu- 
tive Order or congressional action, or any such 
action that would be deemed for the purpose 
of hampering the free rights of collective bar- 
gaining. 

Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


United Mine Workers Applica- 
tion for Re-affiliation 


Resolution No. 75—By Pekin Trades and 
Labor Assembly, Pekin, Illinois. 


WHEREAS, John L. Lewis seeks readmit- 
i to the American Federation of Labor, 
an 

WHEREAS, The aforementioned John L. 
Lewis has conclusively demonstrated himself 
to be the great disorganizer, the direct cause 
of the enactment into law of the Smith-Con- 
nally Bill, and a renegade whose actions have 
blackened the whole cause of organized labor 
in the eyes of the general public, and 


WHEREAS, The Progressive Mine Workers 
of America has been and is duly chartered by 
the American Federation of Labor, and has 
always conformed to the rules, regulations and 
By-laws of the Federation, thereby earning the 
goodwill and fullest consideration of the par- 
oo and its entire membership, therefore, 

e i 

RESOLVED, That the good and loyal service 
of the Progressive Mine Workers of America, 
its officers and its membership at large, en- 
titles it to due and proper consideration as 
the only legally constituted miners’ affiliate 
of the American Federation of Labor, and that 
the readmittance of John L. Lewis into the 
American Federation of Labor—under any 
terms whatsover—would be counter to the 
best interests of organized labor, and of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


A. F. of L. Public Relations 
Department 


Resolution No. 76—By Delegate R. A. Olson, 
Minnesota State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The Minnesota State Federation 
of Labor at its 1943 Convention voted to estab- 
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lish a Public Relations Bureau for the purpose 
of carrying on educational activities to acquaint 
the public of the vital facts and truth about 
economic, social and legislative actions, and 


WHEREAS, The attack on the labor move- 
ment through propaganda and by legislation 
is a national program, and 


WHEREAS, The activities of the State Fed- 
erations of Labor cannot, to any extent extend 
beyond their own borders, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor establish a Public Relations Depart- 
ment for the purpose of counteracting the 
vicious propaganda that is now being used 
against Labor as well as the legislative meas- 
ures that are being promoted. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Post-war Public Works Program 
Resolution No. 77—By Delegate R. A. Olson, 
Minnesota State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, At the end of the present war 
this country will be faced with the serious 
problem of changing back to peace-time pro- 
duction, and 


WHEREAS, It is very probable that wide- 
spread unemployment will result, and 


WHEREAS, Millions of men and women 
now in our Armed Forces will be anxious to 
return to civilian life with an income to pro- 
vide them with a decent standard of living 
and our public officials, federal, state and 
local, charged with responsibility for the ad- 
vancement of a plan to the end that these 
persons returning to civilian life can with the 
least possible delay adjust themselves to ci- 
vilian life, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of labor call upon the Congress of the United 
States, the State and Local officials, to plan 
a public works program under the Federal 
Works Administration with an appropriation 
sufficient to provide jobs at union wages and 
standards of employment so that our citizens 
will not again have to go through the humilia- 
tion of being compelled to accept WPA relief 
or sub-standards of living. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Post-war Planning Committee 
Resolution No. 78—By Delegate R. A. Olson, 
Minnesota State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Next to winning the war and 
establishing peace throughout the world the 
most serious problem confronting our country 
is the conversion from production for destruc- 
tion to production for consumption, and 

WHEREAS, Under the most favorable condi- 
tions there will be wide spread unemployment, 
and 

WHEREAS, Unless serious and extensive 
thought is given to the problem immediately 
we may find ourselves at the cessation of hos- 
tilities without a well thought-out plan of 
making such conversions, and 

WHEREAS, Labor will be compelled to 
carry the largest burden unless a plan which 
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can be applied with the least possible delay 
is drafted; therefore, labor should be the 
most concerned in reference to this question, 
and 

WHEREAS, Labor alone is powerless to 
marshal and put into operation any plan to 
alleviate the suffering that may result, there- 
tore be it 

RESOLVED, By the American Federation 
of Labor that we call upon our governmental 
agencies, Federal, State and Local, to im- 
mediately take the necessary action to form 
such a committee with equal representation 
on the part of management, labor and govern- 
ment, and ke it further 

RESOLVED, That we request this commit- 
tee to make a study of the industries in their 
localities which in all likelihood will cease 
all operation, those that will be greatly cur- 
tailed; and on the other hand make a study of 
industries which have been curtailed because 
of the war activities, so that knowledge will 
be had where certain groups of individuals 
in the war industries can be fitied into con- 
sumer goods industries, that can be expected 
to increase operations; and further that said 
committee should have recommendations as 
to how government ean assist these indus- 
tries to immediately commence operations and 
that said committee should also assist war 
time industry in converting to peace time 
industry. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Racial Discrimination on 
Manpower 


Resolution No. 79—By Delegate R. A. Olson, 
Minnesota State Federation of Labor. 

WHEREAS, War Manpower Commissioner 
Paul V. McNutt hit at the heart of the Man- 
power problem when ‘he testified before the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee that the 
chief question is proper utilization of our 
manpower resources, rather than a_ shortage 
of labor supply, and 

WHEREAS, One major hindrance to proper 
labor utilization is discrimination against 
Nezroes, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Federation 


of Labor reaffirm its traditional policy of 
opposition to all discrimination, and, be it 
further 

RESOLVED, That it put itself on record 


to vigorously fight for the right of Negroes 
to work on any job; and ealls upon its affili- 
ated locals to do all in their power to put the 
aim of this resolution into effect, and be it 
further 

RESOLVED, That this Convention brands 
as thoroughly un-American and in violation 
of the Constitution of the United States the 
policy adopted in numerous industries, par- 
ticularly those engaged in production for the 
war, of barring Negroes from employment 
solely on account of their race and color, and 
expresses its emphatic opposition to the 


segregation of Negroes in certain Army Camps. 
Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 
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Prevailing Wages on Public 
Construction 


Resolution No. 80—By Delegate R. G. Soder- 
strom, Illinois State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The Building Trades Workers, 
members of the A. F. of L., have been indis- 
pensable in the construction of plants for the 
manufacture of implements of war absolutely 
necessary for the successful prosecution of 
the war for the preservation of our democratic 
institutions for this and future generations, 
and 

WHEREAS, Upon the completion of these 
plants, when production and assembly lines 
are in operation, the management of said 
plants refuse to pay the prevailing rate of 
wages to Building Trades Mechanics for work 
vitally necessary in the operation of said 
plants, and 

WHEREAS, The prevailing rate of wages 
is usually recognized as the basic wage scale 
by private enterprise, the war production 
plants, mostly under government supervision 
ought to do likewise, and 


WHEREAS, The continuation of payment 
of wages below the prevailing wage scale tends 
to tear down conditions obtained through 
years- of bitter struggle and to lower the 
American standard of living, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor exert its influence in an endeavor 
to have all plants operating under government 
contract recognize the prevailing rate of 
wages for the Building Trades Mechanics. 


Referred to Committee on Building Trades. 


Six-Hour Day 


Resolution No. 81—By Delegate R. G. Soder- 
strom, Illinois State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Post War Problems of produc- 
tion and employment foreshadow the difficulty, 
if not distress, of millions of young workers 
being demobilized from the armed forces and 
of additional millions being discharged from 
manufacture and transportation of war ma- 
terials, and 

WHEREAS, During the war period techno- 
logical advance, particularly expressed in terms 
of labor-saving machinery, has made enormous 
strides thus rendering more acute the task 
of finding jobs for all in a peace-time economy 
who are willing and able to work, and 


WHEREAS, This technical development, 
constantly enriched by the discoveries of 
science, has already laid a foundation on which 
the needs of the population, including the 
needs for exports to other parts of the world, 
in a normal peace-time economy can be pro- 
vided for abundantly in much less time than 
what now constitutes the generally accepted 
workday, and 

WHEREAS, The problem of maintaining 
the American standard of living when the 
emergency of war production ceases is inti- 
mately bound up with the task of finding jobs 


for all who are willing and able to work, 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor give, as a part of post-war plans 
now being considered and as a means of help- 
ing spread available jobs in that period to 
the greatest number of people, serious atten- 
tion to the establishment universally of. the 


six-hour work-day for all workers in industry 
and trade. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Extension of Voting Hours 


Resolution No. 82—By Delegate R. G. Soder- 
strom, Illinois State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The reactionary and anti-labor ° 
forces are conducting a nation-wide campaign, 
through their kept press and radio and through 
their powerful lobbies in Congress to discredit 
labor unions, defeat through legislation, Acts 
favorable to labor and enact in their place 
restrictive laws unfavorable to labor, and 

WHEREAS, In our last Congressional Elec- 
tion, great numbers of workers were unable 
to vote on account of their working long hours 
and far from their homes, making it difficult 
to get to the polls in time, and finding the 
polls crowded, and 

WHEREAS, The most critical time in our 
Nation’s history is before us, with the interest 
of the common man at stake, we must see that 
all who want to vote shall have that oppor- 
tunity, and that all organized labor work 
collectively to elect our friends and defeat our 
enemies, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor petition Congress to pass a law 
making it mandatory to keep the polls open 
between the hours of 5 A.M. and 10 P.M. at 
election in November 1944, and be it further 

RESOLVED, Should Congress fail to enact 
such a law organized labor should declare a 


ine labor voting holiday for its mem- 
ers, 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Labor Representation at the 
Peace Conference 


Resolution No. 83—By Delegate R. G. Soder- 
strom, Illinois State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The Atlantic Charter gives the 
general basis for a just and abiding peace, and 

WHEREAS, The workers, who in the main, 
fight and pay for the wars in blood, sweat 
and tears, have an abiding interest in the 
terms of the peace and the construction of the 
post-war world, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor do all it can to demand that organ- 
ized labor be represented at the peace con- 
ference, so the peoples of the world can live 
in peace and harmony. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 
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Permanent Food and Milk Pro- 
gram for School Children 


Resolution No. 84—By Delegate R. G. Soder- 
strom, Illinois State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The Congress of the United 
States enacted Public Law No. 320 on August 
25, 1985, section 32 of which law makes avail- 
able annually to the Department of Agricul- 
ture 80% of all monies, collected as import 
duties to be used by the Department of Agri- 
culture. for relief of farm food surpluses and 
said Department did, as one method of using 
up farm surpluses, sponsor a nationwide school 
lunch and school milk program, and 


WHEREAS, The 78th Congress did on July 
5, 1948, pass the Annual Appropriation Bill 
for the Department of Agriculture which in- 
cluded a provision that, notwithstanding the 
fact that farm surpluses no longer exist, 
a sum not to exceed $50,000,000.00 could 
be spent during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1944, for the continuance of the school 
lunch and school milk program. At that 
time Congress made it plain that the provision 
was for one year only and that worthy as the 
school lunch program is, some other means 
should be developed rather than to charge it 
to section 32, and 


WHEREAS, The continuance of the school 
lunch and school milk program is of benefit 
to the health and welfare of the child, which 
was brought to light during the induction of 
selectees for the armed forces of the United 
States when large numbers of men were shown 
to have suffered from malnutrition and poor 
teeth as a result of inadequate food. En- 
couraging better nutrition is basically an edu- 
cational function and school lunch rooms offer 
an ideal place for teaching this subject, and 
furthermore, despite vastly increased indus- 
trial activity, there is still a considerable per- 
centage of families in need of some assistance 
to provide nutritive foods in adequate quan- 
ties for their children, and 


WHEREAS, The continuance of this pro- 
gram will permit more than 6,000,000 school 
children of the nation, to have available daily, 
a complete dietetically well balanced school 
lunch at very low cost, now therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled go on record 
recommending to the Congress of the United 
States that the school lunch and school milk 
program be perpetuated, and that Congress 
enact suitable legislation to effect this purpose, 
beginning July 1, 1944, and to appropriate 
sufficient monies, to finance it from any unen- 
cumbered funds in the United States Treasury. 
These funds to be made available in direct 
grants to local School Boards or Districts until 
such time as this obligation can be absorbed 
by the local communities. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 
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Piece-Work Incentive Plans 


Resolution No. 85—By Delegate R. G. Soder- 
strom, Illinois State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Industry has for some years 
initiated, promoted and developed the “piece- 
work” plan of compensation to workers in 
various kinds of process and production, and 


WHEREAS, In recent years this previously 
bad and uncertain plan of compensation to 
workers has been further exploited by so- 
called ‘“‘efficiency experts’, and originators 
of “trick count systems’ and “unit mark 
systems”, of crediting the work of piece 
workers, to the extent that workers only get 
paid for portions of the work that they are 
forced to produce at break-neck speed, and 

WHEREAS, The nerve-wracking and under- 
mining of health of these piece-workers makes 
those workers old and broken down in health 
long before their time in years of life, and 
later renders them useless for other means of 
livelihood, while at the same time retting them 
the most meager kind of earnings, and 

WHEREAS, The changing of patterns and 
designs and quality of merchandise worked 
on, renders piece-workers constantly unable to 
plan on any reasonable average of earnings, 
or to plan any stable scheme of social or fam- 
ily life, and 

WHEREAS, The piece-work plan of compen- 
sation has provided a wide avenue of exploita- 
tion for ‘“‘unscrupulous, cheap, and chiseling 
employers”, who would perpetuate the old 
sweat-shop methods that we have so long 
fought to eliminate, and 

WHEREAS, These same “unscrupulous em- 
ployers’” have shown definite tendencies to 
further their interests in this respect by hiding 
behind the war effort, and at the same time 
throwing patriotic gestures at employees to 
get them to accept their plans, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor seek the elimination of piece-work 
and piece-work methods of compensation, and 
the ramifications of ‘‘unit counts’ and un- 
vertainties of earnings, and seek by every 
.egitimate means at hand to discourage, sup- 
plant and eliminate the piece-work plan of 
compensation from all process, fabrication and 
production plants, in favor of a reasonable 
and dependable plan of earnings for the 
workers on a basis of hourly, daily, weekly or 
monthly wages. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Apprenticeship Section of U. S. 
Department of Labor 


Resolution No. 86—By Delegate R. G. Soder- 
strom, Illinois State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor and various affiliated International 
Unions were largely responsible for the enact- 
anent of the Fitzgerald Ace which established 
the Apprenticeship Section in the United 
States Department of Labor, and 
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WHEREAS, This Agency has been of great 
service to International and Local Unions 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor in the development and establishment 
of apprenticeship and other types of training 
programs, and 


WHEREAS, This Agency has made a tre- 
mendous contribution to the war production 
program in assisting with training of war 
workers and other matters pertaining to the 
successful prosecution of the war, and 


WHEREAS, The Executive Order ‘transfer- 
ring the apprenticeship section from the 
United States Department of Labor to the 
War Manpower Commission specifically stated 
that the Apprenticeship Section should main- 
tain its organizational entity, and 


WHEREAS, The program of the Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship has received the 
unqualified endorsement of all organized labor 
and they are vitally interested in seeing its 
perpetuation as a permanent activity of the 
Federal Government, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor reaffirms its endorsement of the 
Federal Committee program, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor insists that the Executive Order 
transferring the apprenticeship activities to 
the War Manpower Commission be for the 
duration of the war only, and that the organ- 
izational entity of the Apprenticeship Section 
be held inviolate, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That in the post-war period 
the apprenticeship activities of the Federal 
Government be transferred back to the United 
States Department of Labor, and a division 
of the Department of Labor be established 
known as the Apprentice and Training Serv- 
ice and all apprenticeship activities of the 
Federal Government be lodged therein. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Application of United Mine 
Workers for Re-affiliation 


Resolution No. 87—By Delegate R. G. Soder- 
strom, Illinois State Federation of Labor. 

WHEREAS, The Illinois State Federation 
of Labor at its 6lst annual convention held in 
Springfield, Illinois, September 20-25, 1943, 
adopted the following resolution: 


“WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Labor, in its efforts to promote a full de- 
gree of desirable harmony in the organized 
labor movement of the United States, has, 
through its representatives, discussed the 
subject with representatives of the C.1.0. 


and the U.M.W. of A., and, according to 
public reports, will probably give, attention 
at its forthcoming convention to the an- 
nounced application of the U.M.W. of A. for 
re-affiliation, and 


“WHEREAS, During the trying times of 
division in the American labor movement, 
the Progressive Mine Workers of America 
became a part of and, under most difficult 
circumstances, has remained loyal to the 
American Federation of Labor and to its 
principles and policies, and to the Illinois 
State Federation of Labor, and 


“WHEREAS, It appears to the Illinois 
State Federation of Labor that in any ar- 
rangeiment maue for che re-afliliation of the 
United Mine Workers all concerned are 
morally bound to give due respect to the 
constitutional rights of the Progressive Mine 
Workers, therefore be it 


“RESOLVED, By the Illinois State Fed- 
eration of Labor (the official State branch 
of the American Federation of Labor) as- 
sembled in its sixty-first annual Convention, 
in the city of Springfield, Illinois, after 
careful deliberation, that it does hereby re- 
spectfully urge upon the American Federa- 
tion of Labor that, before any arrangements 
are made to readmit the U.M.W. of A., pro- 
visions must be made whereby the integrity 
of the organization of the Progressive Mine 
Workers shall be fully safeguarded until 
such time as the mine workers themselves 
may decide their own future relationships 
by mutually satisfactory agreement, and be 
it further 


“RESOLVED, That it is the opinion of 
the Illinois State Federation of Labor in 
convention assembled, as aforesaid, that 
due care must also be exercised to avoid 
complications that may arise because of the 
peculiar character of the so-called District 
No. 50 af the U.M.W. of A., as relating to 
the rights of various affiliated unions, and 
further 


“RESOLVED, That the views herein ex- 
pressed be transmitted to the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor by the 
delegate representing the Illinois State Fed- 
eration of Labor at that convention”, there- 
fore be it 


RESOLVED, By the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor that the 
views set forth by the Illinois State Federa- 
tion of Labor as aforesaid be given fullest 
consideration with a view to safeguarding 
the interests of the Progressive Miners or- 
ganization in connection with any arrange- 
ments that may be made for the re-affiliation 
of the United Mine Workers. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 
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SECOND DAY — TUESDAY MORNING SESSION 


Boston, Massachusetts, October 5, 1943 


The Convention was called to order at 
10:05 o’clock by President Green. 


President Green: Dr. Frank Jennings, the 
Executive Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Council of Churches will pronounce the in- 
vocation, 


INVOCATION 


(Rev. Frank Jennings, Executive 
Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Council of Churches) 


Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling place in 
all generations before the mountains were 
brought forth or before ever Thou hadst 
formed the earth and the world, even to ever- 
lasting and to everlasting Thou art. 

We wait before Thee now in reverence and 
humility; we thank Thee for the abundance 
of this world’s goods, for all of its beauty 
and its truth and for the magnificence of its 
provisions for all of our needs. 


We wait before Thee in humility that in 
any need, in any way we have been a party to 
the despoliation of these good things of this 
world and we pray that Thou wilt forgive 
us that we have allowed a dark day to come 
upon us wherein man’s inhumanity to man is 
traversing the earth. Our prayers arise on 
behalf of all of those who suffer, for all of 
those who, this day, are in need—tragic and 
desperate need. 

We recognize that we are brothers of men 
of every nation and kind, the world around, 
and pray that Thou wilt give us wisdom here 
and in the days to come, whereby we may 
make the plans that will enable us to dwell 


together in peace, in justice and in good- 
will, 
Strengthen, we pray Thee, this body of 


men that in all of its work here and through 
the years that are to come, that it may have 
for its highest purpose the well-being of every 
people of all of the earth. 


These things we ask humbly, but in a great 
faith in the spirit of Jesus. Amen. 


President Green: Secretary of Labor Per- 


kins is in the city and will address the Con- 
vention about a quarter to eleven or eleven 
o’clock today. 





COMMITTEE TO ESCORT 
MR. H. J. ALTMEYER 


President Green: Chairman Altmeyer of the 
Social Security Board will address the Con- 
vention this afternoon. I will appoint Brother 
Lindelof, President of the Painters and Dec- 
orators International Union; Brother Flore, 
President of the Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees International Union; and Brother 
George Lynch of the Pattern Makers Organ- 
ization to meet and escort Mr. Altmeyer to 
the hall for the afternoon address. 


The Chair recognizes the Chairman of the 
Rules and Order Committee. Is he present? 


Delegate Brooks: Mr. Chairman, W. R. 
Brooks, United Garment Workers, substituting 
for Delegate Sullivan, Chairman -of the Rules 
Committee. It will be necessary to hold a 
short meeting of this Committee, and we 
will ask all of the delegates on this Com- 
mittee to meet in the rear of the hall imme- 
diately. 


President Green: The members of the 
Committee on Rules and Order of Business 
will meet with the Chairman in the rear of 
the hall immediately. 


President Green: The Chair recognizes Sec- 


retary Scholtz of the Credentials Committee 
for a supplemental report. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT COM- 
MITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


Delegate Scholtz, Secretary of the Commit- 
tee submitted the following report: 


We, your Committee on Credentials, have 
examined credentials and recommend the seat- 
ing of the following: 

Stephen J. Dunleavy, Jr., representing Fed- 
eral Labor Union No. 22619, Braintree, Mass., 
with two votes. 


Committee Secretary Scholtz: That concludes 
the report for today. 
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The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Delegate Brooks: The report of the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Order of Business will be 
submitted by Delegate Robinson. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
RULES AND ORDER OF 
BUSINESS 


Delegate Robinson on behalf of the com- 
mittee submitted the following report: 


To the Officers and Delegates of the Sixty- 
third convention of the American Federation 
of Labor. 


In conformity with the instructions of your 
President and this convention, we, your Com- 
mittee on Rules and Order of Business of the 
Sixty-third annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, convened in Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, October 4, 1943, beg leave to make 
the following report for your consideration. 


Rules 


Rule 1. The convention shall be called to 
order at 9:30 a.m. and remain in session until 
12:30 p.m., reconvene at 2:30 p.m. and remain 
in session until 5:30:p.m. on the following 
days: Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday. There shall be no session on Sat- 
urday of this week. The convention next week 
will be in session—Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday; and will meet on 
Saturday if the business of the convention is 
not completed. 


Rule 2. Any delegate failing to fill in his 
attendance card within 30 minutes after the 
convention is called to order shall be marked 
absent, but in the event of unavoidable ab- 
sence, he may so report to the Secretary and 
be marked present. 


Rule 3. Jif a delegate while speaking be 
called to order, he shall at the requést of the 


Chair take his seat until the question of 
order is decided. 
Rule 4. Should two or more delegates rise 


at the same time to speak, the Chair shall de- 
cide who is entitled to the floor. 


Rule 5. No delegate shall interrupt another 
in his remarks, except to raise a point of 
order. 


Rule 6. A delegate shall not speak more 
than twice upon a question until all who wish 
to speak have had an opportunity to do so. 


Rule 7. A delegate shall not speak more 
than twice upon the same question without 
permission from the convention. 


Rule 8. At the request of five delegates the 


mover of a motion shall submit it in writing. 
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Rule 9. It shall require at least 30 dele- 
gates to move the previous question. 


Rule 10. A roll call on any motion shall be 
called at the request of 10 per cent of the 
delegates present. 


Rule 11. Speeches shall be limited to ten 
minutes, but the time of speaking may be 
extended by a vote of the convention. 


Rule 12. A motion shall not be open for 
discussion until it has been seconded and 
stated from the Chair. 


Rule 13. A motion to lay on the table shall 
not be debatable, except as limited by Rob- 
erts’ Rules of Order. 


Rule 14. A motion to reconsider shall not 
be entertained unless made by a delegate who 
voted with the majority, and shall receive a 
majority vote. 


Rule 15. All resolutions shall bear the sig- 
nature of the introducer and the title of the 
organization, he represents and shall be sub- 
mitted in triplicate form. 


Rule 16. No motion or resolution shall be 
voted upon until the mover or introducer has 
had a chance to speak upon it if he or she 
so desires. 


Rule 17. The reports of committees shall 
be subject to amendments and _ substitutes 
from the floor of the convention, the same 
as other motions and resolutions. 


Rule 18. When a question is pending before 
the convention no motion shall be in order 
except to adjourn, to refer, for the previous 
question, to postpone indefinitely, to postpone 
for a certain time to divide or amend, which 
motions shall have preference in the order 
named. 


Rule 19. When a roll call has been taken 
and all delegates present have had an oppor- 
tunity to record their votes, the ballot shall be 
declared closed. 


Rule 20. When a roll call ballot has been 
ordered, no adjournment shall take place until 
the result has been announced. 


Rule 21. Roberts’ Rules of Order shall be 
the guide on all matters not herein provided 
for. 


Order of Business 


. Reading of minutes of previous session 
shall be dispensed with unless called for. 


2. Report of Committee on Credentials. 
Report of Officers. 

Reports of regular committees. 
Reports of special committees. 
Unfinished business. 

New business. 

Election of Officers. 

Selection of next meeting place. 
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10. Good of the Federation. 
11. Adjournment. 


Respectfully submitted, 


H. W. Sullivan, Chairman 
John B. Robinson, Secretary 
W. R. Brooks 

J. A. Evenson 

R. G. Powell 

John C. MacDonald 
Max Finger 

John Marciando 
Charles Aquadro 
Charles Hardy 
Harry J. Steeper 
John Surman 

H. E. Greenwald 
Joseph Lehan 
William L. Robinson 
Sadie Reisch 

Joseph P. Clark 
Pauline Newman 
Robert F. Hart . 
Joseph E. Mayeur 
Robert Soule 
Thomas Crowe 

Al. J. Cleland 
William A. Taylor 


COMMITTEE ON _ RULES 
AND ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Delegate Robinson: Mr. Chairman, I move 
the adoption of the Committee’s Report. 
Delegate Brooks, Garment Workers. 

ond the motion. 
The motion to adopt the report of the com- 
mittee was carried by unanimous vote. 


I sec- 


CONVENTION COMMITTEES 


President Green: The Chair now recognizes 
Secretary Meany, who will read the names of 
the Convention Committees. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL’S 
REPORT 


Harry C. Bates, Robert Byron, F. A. 
Fitzgerald, Henry F. Schmal, Leo J. Buck- 
ley, George Q. Lynch, Charles M. Rau, 
William Campbell, Frank J. Coleman, Irvin 
Barney, Arthur Huggins, A. C. D’Andrea, 
John J. Regan, John M. Fewkes, M. J. Sex- 
ton, Luigi Antonini, Thomas Martin, Lloyd 
A. Thrush, E. E. Longley, John J. Walsh, 
William J. Reynolds, Paul Fournier, G. Leo 
Abernathy, William Burke, 


RESOLUTIONS 


Matthew Woll, John P. Frey, J. A. Frank- 
lin, John M. Gillespie, William E. Maloney, 
P. J. Moran, David Dubinsky, John B. Hag- 
gerty, L. P. Lindelof, R. G. Soderstrom, 
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Thomas H. O’Donnell, 
Baer, J. L. Reilly, 
S. Zander, John E. Rooney, Joseph P. Ryan, 
Frank Kasten, Richard F. Walsh, Harold D. 
Ulrich, Max Zaritsky, Hugo Ernst. 


LAWS 


Daniel J. Tobin, Joseph N. Weber, Patrick 
E. Gorman, William J. McLaughlin,, J. 
Farnan, Charles Jordan, James Killen, Wil- 
liam Tracy, William J. Gorman, Edward J. 
Volz, James J. Murphy, A. E. McCormick, 


Fred 


John J. Mara, 
M. A. Hutcheson, Arnold 


Herbert Rivers, William J. Buckley, George 
C. Slater, John J. Egan, James L. Kelley, 
Sol Cilento, Francis J. Gorman, John P. 


Redmond, Sam J. Byers, F. C. Allen, John 
Blackburn. 


ORGANIZATION 


Wm. C. Doherty, Frank Duffy, 
Gardner, John P. Burke, Paul 
Patrick H. Reagan, Jess Fletcher, Vincent 
Castronovo, William J. Riehl, Edward I. 
Hannah, Leon Williams, John B. Prewitt, 
Earl W. Jimerson, A. Philip Randolph, Wil- 
liam F. Schnitzler, J. W. Buzzell, John J. 
Griffin, John F. Towle, Stephen W. Fardy, 
Ray Nickelson, Jerry Aldred, Vincent J. 
Kane, John J. Scully. 


Vv. O. 
Dullzell, 


LABELS 


Edward Flore, Charles Hanson, Anthony 
Merlino, M. S. Maxwell, Michael F. Greene, 
Anne Peterson, Toney Gallo, Joseph Addy, 
James A. Taylor, Anthony J. DeAndrade, 
James T. Slaven, John Zitello, Mary G. Mor- 
ley, George Baxter, R. E. Van Horn, Charles 
Sinnigan, Max Bluestein, Robert Lester, W. 
G. Desepte, Joseph Sylvia, Gust Ladik, Daniel 
J. Goggin, Joseph Levitsky. 


ADJUSTMENT 


Felix H. Knight, James Maloney, 2oy Horn, 
John F. McNamara, J. B. Etchison, Charles 
L. Bagley, Arthur Seward, W. Jewkes, Frank 
Brewster, Ed. J. Brown, E. J. Manion, Al- 
fred Yoder, George W. Lawson, George Brad- 
ley, L. M. Raftery, Harry Nacey, Joseph J. 
Delaney, John M. Christenson, Joseph O’Neill, 
Joseph P. McCurdy, Samuel R. Diskan, Louis 
Krouse, Philip Salem, J. Raymond Britton. 


LOCAL AND FEDERATED 
BODIES 


W. C. Birthright, C. C. Coulter, Joseph 
Marshall, A. Adamski, James C. Quinn, R. E. 
Woodmansee, Bertram W. Kohl, Wm. J. Moran, 
Alfred Rota, Wm. McGuern, J. W. Van Hook, 
Lloyd Klenert, John Lundergan, Arthur J. 
Strunk, Israel H. Goldberg, Frank P. Con- 
verse, Thomas A. Lenehan, Nathan Solomon, 
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Michael J. Mungovan, Patrick McHugh, 
Edward W. Kaiser, Richard B. Erwin, John 
E. Briedenbach. 


EDUCATION 


George M. Harrison, E. E. Milliman, Carl 
H. Mullen, Edward J. Hillock, Louis Horl- 
beck, William I. Horner, Thomas E. Wilkin- 
son, James Petrillo, Andrew Wigstrom, Les- 
lie L. Myers, William L. McFetridge, Harry 
H. Cook, Isidore Nagler, Irvin Kuenzli, Harry 
Lundeberg, Robert Bruck, William Schoen- 
berg, James J. Doyle, Charles J. MacGowan, 
W. L. Allen, Irvan Cary, Joseph Belsky, A. 
P. Bower, Charkes A. Coombes. 


STATE ORGANIZATIONS 


G. M. Bugniazet, William E. Walter, Walter 
F. McLoughlin, Joseph A. Mullaney, John 
Clinton, Rudolph Heinl, Berniece B. Heffner, 
Phil Hannah, Charles T. Crane, C. J. Hag- 
gerty, W. S. Gross, Thomas A. Murray, Phil 
E. Ziegler, Gust Anderson, G. F. Williams, 
Louis Koenig, E. J, Shave, Bernard Quinn, 
James D. Graham, Claude O’Reilly, John J. 
Hauck, Harry W. Acreman, Frank Clark 
Elis, Walter Collins. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Wm. L. Hutcheson, Gordon Chapman, Jo- 


seph P. Considine, Joseph S. Fay, Walter 
Matthews, John Proctor, John O’Rourke, 
Joseph J. Kehoe, Charles N. Paulsen, John 
R. Owens, Thomas Cairns, Samuel Reinlib, 


George L. Warfel, E. J. Brock, James W. 
Close, George Wright, John Mogan, Arthur 
Markel, M. D. Cox, George H. Davis, George 
Meyers, A. J. Eberhardy, Robert Lynch. 


BUILDING TRADES | 


Richard J. Gray, William J. McSorley, Jo- 
seph V. Moreschi, F. B. Comfort, Oliver W. 
Carter, John H. Lyons, Martin P. Durkin, 
Wm. J. Bowen, C. W. Sickles, Pete Yab- 
lonski, Charles Stenger, J. M. Gavlak, M. J. 
McDonough, John J. Conway, John O’Brien, 
James L. McDevitt, D. E. Nickerson, C. A. 
Fink, I. E. Lane, Laurence Foley, James J. 
Ryan, Paul A. Givens. 


SHORTER WORKDAY 


Harry Stevenson, Henry Valliancourt, 
James P. Meehan, Chris Lane, William G. 
Batty, Marshall W. Martin, William Cooper, 


Louis P. Marciante, Sal B. Hoffmann, Gay 
Borrelli, Milton P. Webster, Harry J. Hagen, 
Samuel Ashton, Joseph P. McCoy, Walter 


Lenox, Isidore Frankel, William Van Hoyten 
William Nagorsne, Goerge W. Brayfield, Ray 
Kelsay, Robert Arnott, John B. Murray, Philip 
Kramer. 
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LEGISLATION 


I. M. Ornburn, Leo E. George, Emanuel 
Koveleski, B. M. Jewell, Foster J. Pratt, 
James M. Duffy, James T. Moriarty, Francis 
O’Toole, James B. Burns, Thomas V. Green, 
Joseph F. Landis, L. V. McGuigan, Nellie H. 
Gallagher, Christian Madsen, Henry Rosen- 
dale, James Mowatt, Samuel lLaderman, 
Frank B. Field, Clifton Vogt, Frank X. 
Martel, John J. Falvey, Patrick Leonard. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS 


Wm. J. McSorley, Matthew Woll, D. J. 
Tobin, George L. Berry, W. D. Mahon, Wm. 
L. Hutcheson, Wm. J. Bowen, Albert Adam- 
ski, Joseph V. Moreschi, Joseph P. Ryan, 
E. E. Milliman, J. A. Franklin, John P. Frey, 
Christian M. Madsen, Edward Flore, Henry 
F. Schmal, W. C. Birthright, John B. Hag- 
gerty, P. J. Morrin, Felix H. Knight, James 
Maloney, Isidore Nagler, Harold D. Ulrich. 

Delegate Koveleski, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees: Mr, Chairman, I move that the 
name of William Green, President of the Fed- 
eration, be added to the Committee on Inter- 


national Labor Relations. 


The motion was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote. 


President Green: The Chairmen of the dif- 
ferent committees just read to the Conven- 
tion will please take note and arrange to call 
meetings of their committees at their con- 
venience and their earliest opportunity. 


The Chair now recognizes Chairman Woll 
of the Committee on Resolutions. 


Announcement 


Vice President Woll: The Committee on 
Resolutions will meet immediately in Parlor 
B. The Committee will have hearings today 
and tomorrow. Any delegate interested in 
any resolution or any subject matter con- 
tained in the Executive Council’s Report re- 
ferred to the Committee on Resolutions will 
please arrange to appear before the commit- 
tee as soon as possible. Hearings will close 
The committee has con- 
siderable work before it and it is essential 
that those desiring to be heard arrange to do 
so immediately. 


by tomorrow night. 


Members of the committee will please assem- 
ble in Parlor B immediately. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S 
MESSAGE 


President Green: In the discharge of my 
personal and official duties I extended a cor- 
dial invitation to the President of the United 
States to attend and address this Sixty-third 
Annual Convention of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. I not only submitted the in- 
vitation in writing but I submitted it person- 
ally when I called upon him at the White 
House. He expressed deep regret because he 
found it impossible, owing to the pressure of 
war work, to leave Washington and come to 
Boston for the purpose of addressing the offi- 
cers and delegates in attendance at this Con- 
vention. He expressed a deep interest in the 
deliberations of this Convention, in all its work 
and also in the American Federation of Labor. 
He very graciously agreed to transmit a mes- 
sage to this Convention. 


I will call upon Secretary-Treasurer Meany 
to read the message of the President of the 
United States to the officers and delegates in 
attendance at this Convention—Secretary 
Meany. 


Secretary Meany read the following mes- 
sage: 


The White House, 
Washington. 
September 29, 1943. 


My dear Mr. Green: 


Please accept my sincere thanks for your 
invitation to attend and address the Sixty- 
third Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor in Boston on October 
fourth. I am sure you will understand that 
the heavy duties of the present moment make 
it impossible for me to accept this invitation. 

I desire, however, to take this opportunity 
to extend to the officers and members of the 
Federation my cordial greetings on the occa- 
sion of the convention. Please assure those 
in attendance and all of the constituent mem- 
bership of my gratification at the splendid 
task that has been done by American wage 
earners in turning out the munitions and im- 
plements of war. The battle of production 
is being won in every shipyard, machine shop, 
factory and construction outfit in this coun- 
try, and the skill, speed and adaptability of 
American working men and women have made 
possible the outfitting and equipment of our 
military forces in record time. The partici- 


pation of the wage earners of this country not 
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only in the production drive, but in the sup- 
port of the war effort by the purchase of war 
bonds, both out of union treasuries and out of 
personal subscriptions, is one of the items 
of American life of which we are very proud. 
In this free country we are proving ourselves 
able to do voluntarily all that is necessary for 
the support of the great war effort and to 
stand back of the brave men who go into 
combat. 


And while I express my gratification for 
what you have done in the past, I know that 
you will share with me the expectation and 
the challenge that American labor will do 
more and more until every necessity is met, 
until every battle is fought, until the victory 
is won and the peace established. Increasing 
efforts to maintain present production levels 
and to increase them in some instances are 
necessary. The working people will be asked 
to continue to support the war effort by 
lending their money and by making sacrifices 
and modifying their personal habits. These 
sacrifices all groups in the community are 
making. 

Many of the members of your unions have 
gone into the armed services. Many of your 
sons and brothers are taking their places in 
the combat lines. Some of your daughters 
and sisters are exposed to new and strange 
dangers in the Nursing Corps and in the 
Auxiliary Services. The war is very real to 
you. The cooperation of American labor in 
a no-strike policy and in the stabilization of, 
wages to steady our economy are expressions 
of this realization. 


I ask your continued help in all aspects 
of the war effort and in the effort to sta- 
bilize the domestic economy. We anticipate 
a good deal of success in the rollback of 
prices which will stabilize and reduce the cost 
of living in essentials. For this the informed 
cooperation of all your members is needed. 

With best wishes for your successful Con- 
vention, I am 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


President Green: I am sure we very, very 
deeply appreciate this cordial and inspiring 
message sent to us by the President of the 
United States. You will please note that he 
emphasized the fact that, in his opinion, labor 
would do voluntarily—I repeat, voluntarily— 
all that is necessary through the soldiers of 
production in order to promote the war effort. 
That to me is a strong, outstanding note 
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in this splendid message sent to us by the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy 
of the United States. 

In addition he dwelt on another very im- 
portant subject in which we are tremendously 
interested, and that is the rolling back of the 
constantly increasing prices for food and the 
cost of living generally. You will recall that 
the Congress of the United States passed a 
law in which it directed that stabilization of 
wages and stabilization of prices should run 
parallel; that each should be stabilized by the 
Administration. The facts are that while the 
War Labor Board has endeavored to do this 
and has been directing its effort toward the 
stabilization of wages, those in control of the 
Price Administration have failed to control 
prices. Labor knows that prices have been 
soaring out of all proportion to the standard 
rates of wages. 

We are happy indeed in that the President 
has assured us that it is his firm and de- 
termined purpose to see to it that these high 
prices are rolled back. We will stand with 
him, 

I have another message here that I should 
like the Secretary to read at this time. 
It comes from a young man who attended con- 
ventions of the American Federation of Labor 
and served as a messenger at a large number 
of our conventions. But, when the call for 
service to our country came he responded and 
he is now with the American Forces in North 
Africa. You will remember him. He is the 
son of the Secretary of the Union Label 
Trades Department of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, Brother I. M. Ornburn. I refer 
to Paul Ornburn, whom you all know as the 
son of Dick Ornburn. He has sent us a 
very splendid message and I want it read to 
you at this time for insertion in the pro- 
ceedings. 


Communications 


Secretary Meany read the following com- 
munication : 


V Mail Letter 


President William Green 
American Federation of Labor 
Hotel Statler 
Boston, Mass. 
Still in North Africa. 


Dear President Green: 
I felt I should write you at this time to tell 


you and all the delegates attending the con- 
vention how much I and all the boys appreci- 


ate what the labor movement is doing to bring 
this War to an end. As you all have read 
in the newspapers we are doing our part and 
will continue to do so till our enemies have 
been beaten. 

Personally, I hope you will tell all the dele- 
gates and my friends that I miss very much 
not being with you all. I hope and pray it 
may be possible for me to be at the convention 
next year. 


To you, President Green, I regret that this 
is the second convention I have been unable 
to assist you. In a way, though, I know 
you and all the officers are doing a fine job, 
so I will try my very best to do all I can to 
bring this war to an end and then return 
home and to the labor movement. 


In passing, I have two suggestions to make. 
One, that new motion pictures be sent over 
here for the boys; most of them are three to 
five years old. Second, that since many thou- 
sands of boys in the service have been mem- 
bers of organized labor, that the A. F. of L. 
and affiliated unions have their publications 
printed in miniature form and send them 
overseas to their former members so that they 
might know the true picture of just what 
labor is doing towards defeating the enemy. 

I will close for now. Again, let me say, 
give my very best regards to all my friends 
and take care of yourself—United States needs 
a leader like you. 


Sincerely, 


(s) Paul Ornburn, Pfe—33068939 
56 QM Sales Co. 

c/o Postmaster 

APO 600 New York, N. Y. 


Secretary Meany read the following tele- 
gram: 


New York, New York 
October 4, 1943 


William Green, President 
American Federation of Labor 
Statler Hotel 

Boston, Massachusetts. 


My greetings to the Sixty-third Annual Con- 
vention. As a mighty organized force your 
deliberations and actions will necessarily have 
a profound influence not only on the well 
being of millions of wage earners whom you 
represent but also on the welfare of the nation 
at large. Labor’s intense devotion and con- 
tribution to a speedy victory must be matched 
by its constructive proposals for a post-war 
society dedicated to freedom and the dignity 
as well as security of man. 


Louis Waldman. 


President Green: Secretary Meany will pre- 
sent to you the requests by the authors of 
two resolutions for unanimous consent to have 
these resolutions considered by the convention. 
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RESOLUTIONS REQUIRING 
UNANIMOUS CONSENT 


Secretary Meany: The first resolution is on 
enlargement of the Labor Department’s facili- 
ties, introduced by the delegates representing 
the Metal Trades Department of the American 
Federation of Labor, and the Building Trades 
Department. 


The other resolution, asking for centraliza- 
tion of governmental labor policy, was in- 
troduced by the same delegates representing 
the Metal Trades and the Building Trades De- 
partments. 


Enlargement of Labor Depart- 


ment’s_ Facilities 


Resolution No. 120—By Delegates Richard 
J. Gray, Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment, and John P. Frey, Metal Trades De- 
partment. 


WHEREAS, The Building and Construction 
Trades Department and the Metal Trades De- 
partment of the American Federation of Labor 
recognize a solemn responsibility for the at- 
tainment of maximum production for the war 
effort and for the attainment of proper work- 
ing conditions to achieve that end, and 


WHEREAS, The United States Department 
of Labor through the Division of Labor Stand- 
ards has always diligently attempted to im- 
prove the working conditions of all classes 
of workers and has provided helpful guidance 
—— management and labor to this end, 
an 


WHEREAS, Sufficient funds have not been 
provided to the Division of Labor Standards 
to enable it to carry out these functions ede- 
quately in the emergency now confronting the 
Nation, and 


WHEREAS, The present critical labor short- 
age makes it imperative that greater produc- 
tion be obtained by improving working condi- 
tions to insure the most efficient use of 
available manpower, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention recom- 
mends to the Secretary of Labor and to the 
Congress that steps be taken to secure ade- 
quate funds to enlarge the Department’s facil- 
ities for improving working conditions, and 
be it further 


RESOLVED, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of Labor, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and the Presi- 
dent of the Senate. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 
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Centralization of Governmental 
Labor Policy 


Resolution No. 121—By Delegates Richard 
J. Gray, Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment, and John P. Frey, Metal Trades De- 
partment. 


WHEREAS, The Department of Labor was 
created “to foster, promote and develop the 
welfare of the wage earners of the United 
States’”” and 


WHEREAS, The Building and Construction 
Trades Department and the Metal Trades 
Department of the American Federation of 
Labor have always taken an active interest in 
the work of the United States Department 
of Labor, and 


WHEREAS, During the present emer- 
gency there has been a wide dispersion of 
government activity in the labor field among 
various agencies, mostly of temporary char- 
acter, which has resulted in overlapping and 
duplication of effort with consequent confu- 
sion among labor and management in ob- 
taining solution of their problems, and 


WHEREAS, It is believed that greater effi- 
ciency both from the standpoint of labor and 
management can be obtained by the reestab- 
lishment of the Department of Labor to its 
traditional and legal position as the Depart- 
ment in charge of all the government labor 
policy making and operating functions, there- 
fore be it 

RESOLVED, That the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department ‘and the Metal 
Trades Department of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor go on record as strongly rec- 
ommending to the President of the United 
States that action be taken to centralize re- 
sponsibility for the making of government 
policy dealing with labor within the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That studies be made imme- 
diately to determine which operating activi- 
ties should, in the interest of the welfare of 
labor, be transferred to and merged with the 
activities of the United States Department of 
Labor, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That copies of this resolu- 
tion be forwarded to the President of the 
United States, to the Secretary of Labor, the 
Speaker of the House and to the President of 
the Senate. 


’ 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


President Green: Are there objections to the 
introduction and consideration of these reso- 
lutions? Hearing none, they will be intro- 
duced and referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees, as indicated, for consideration and 
action. 

The Secretary of Labor is coming forward 
and we will hear from her now. Will the 
delegates in the rear of the hall—visitors and 
delegates—please be seated. 
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I know all of you in attendance at this con- 
vention have been anticipating the pleasure 
of listening to the instructive and inspiring 
address which I know the Secretary of Labor 
will deliver to you this morning ever since I 
announced that she would be here to attend 
this convention and address the officers and 
delegates. 


She is here this morning. We are deeply 
appreciative of the visit of the Secretary of 
Labor to this convention, particularly so be- 
cause the American Federation of Labor is 
tremendously interested in the work of the 
Department of Labor. We feel that that 
Department is very, very close to labor and 
to the officers and members of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


You will recall that the Secretary of Labor 
attended the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor which was held at To- 
ronto, Canada, last October, and that she 
has attended many, many conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


We were always helped by the educational 
and inspiring messages that she brought to 
us. I know she will measure up to the high 
standard we have set for her this morning. 
So, right now I am pleased to present to you 
Secretary of Labor Perkins from Washington. 


HONORABLE 
FRANCES PERKINS 


(Secretary of Labor) 


Mr. President of the Convention, visiting 
guests and all my friends who are delegates 
and guests of the American Federation of 
Labor : 


I think it goes without saying that you 
know I am delighted to be here and to have 
the opportunity to spend a day, or possibly 
two days, in discussing with you individually 
and in groups some of the hopes and plans 
which you are making for the further ad- 
vancement af the labor movement in the 
United States, and in summing up and ap- 
praising some of the gains which you have 
made in the past, and some of the standards 
which you are setting for yourselves and for 
your colleagues at this time. 


The Sixty-third Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, falling as it 
does in the midst of a World War so startling 
both in its scope and in its technique, puts 
upon every speaker and participant the duty 
of trying to measure the progress and im- 
portance of this organization in the war effort 
and in the activities which it is carrying on, 
in terms of positive support of the war effort 
of the nation, so I shall talk about that kind 
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of thing, not that the other things that you 
do are not equally important, but that in time 
of war it is upon those items that each one 
of us challenges our system: What do I do? 
What does my organization do? How success- 
ful are we in doing it to further the war 
—_ of the nation at a time so critical as 
is 


I know that you realize how glad I am to 
be here and to have the opportunity of meet- 
ing so many of you once more, and of dis- 
cussing with you in a sober and responsible 
way the progress you have made and the prob- 
lems which you see looming before your 
organization and before the American working 
people. As one who was born and brought up 


in this section and whose forebears lived 
here since Colonial days, I feel that I ought 
to be on the welcoming committee rather 


than among the speakers, but I know that the 
State and city officials have already given 
you a warm welcome and that you will enjoy 
old-fashioned New England hospitality for 
the days that you are here. And since cod- 
fish and clams are not rationed, we can offer 
you the best food New England can provide 
at any time. 


As one looks at the labor movement today, 
one realizes that it has had a startling in- 
crease in membership. That same thing hap- 
pened during the last war and it is hap- 
pening today. There has been a great in- 
crease in the membership of organized labor 
and this has been a part of the response of 
the working people of the United States to 
the leadership of those who have been long 
in the labor movement—that they have joined 
in the effort to improve and maintain the 
standards which you have set up. 

I went the other day to see the great show 
in Washington called, “Back the Attack,” 
which I hope many of you had an opportunity 
to see. It was a tremendous exhibition of 
munitions and material, practically all of it 
produced by organized labor 


There has never been a period of greater 
productivity of labor than the period covered 
by this war effort, and organized labor in 
the United States can take great pride in what 
its members have done in adapting its skills 
and techniques to the speed and expansion 
required by the war effort. They have 
demonstrated their enormous skill, speed and 
endurance in work which had to be done under 
conditions which required drastic changes in 
their habits of work, and often their habits 
of life. Whole industries were converted to 
the making of new products. New methods 
of working were introduced and in every case 
with the full cooperation of labor. Labor- 
saving devices were introduced on a grand 
scale; devices which in some of the years 
past, labor has vigorously opposed. Skilled 
labor was diluted with unskilled labor and 
skilled men taught unskilled men how to do a 
part of the work which they had learned 
through painful years of apprenticeship. This 
was a great contribution to the war effort. 

Time was the most important item in get- 
ting our production program geared to the 
war effort when war suddenly fell upon us, 
and the American people and American labor 
are to be congratulated upon the adaptability 
and patriotism which was shown in this 
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participation in the conversion of peace-time 
industry to war-time industry. Great sacri- 
fices were made and the Union’s rules, which 
‘nad been built up through the years to pro- 
tect the members, were laid aside in the in- 
terests of the war production program for 
the whole country. They were laid aside, 
but only after understandings and agreements 
between employers and labor, and with Gov- 
ernment sanction, that there would be no ex- 
ploitation of those who had made this sacri- 
fice. 

So, in measuring the contribution of labor 
to the war effort one puts down, first, the 
hearty cooperation in speeding up production 
and in setting aside rules that would inter- 
fere with speed in production. And second, 
one puts among the outstanding contribu- 
tions of labor in this period the pledge, and 
the prompt pledge of the leaders of labor, 
that there would be no interruption of the 
war production program by strikes, but that 
labor would rely upon fair methods of ad- 
justment and grievance machinery set up by 
the Government for the settlement of indus- 
trial disputes. And I want to congratulate 
the labor movement at this point for the fact 
that even after the passage of the Smith- 
Connally Bill, which was so repugnant to 
labor, the leaders of labor immediately reiter- 
ated the no-strike pledge and said that their 
promise to the President not to strike stood 
in spite of the passage of a bill which they 
detested and which the President vetoed. 


Only recently I read a statement from Mr. 
Green, your President, in which he said some- 
thing like this: “If we should fail to carry 
it out, if we commit the folly of interrupting 
production, we may pave the way for defeat 
which would destroy our liberties along with 
our precious freedom. Only by not engaging 
in strikes now can we preserve the right to 
strike.” I quote this from an article in a 
recent issue of the American Federationist. 
And, by the way, I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to compliment the Federation upon a 
very fine and interesting monthly magazine 
which you get out and which I read pretty 
regularly, and I hope you all do. 

And third among labor’s contribution to the 
war has been an enormous enlistment of union 
members in the armed forces themselves. Two 
million members of organized labor are in the 
armed forces, and in addition, of course, their 
sons and brothers are serving in the armed 
forces, and today, for the first time in the 
history of this country, we are finding the 
women of your families—your sisters and your 
daughters—standing under great exposure and 
great hazards. There is hardly one of us 
today who is not thinking of some young man 
or some young woman who represents our 
part in the terrible combat and struggle 
which is going on. 

Now, of course, one knows that the work- 
ers of the country are not only making these 
sacrifices, but they have made the finest or- 
ganized contribution to the financial support 
of the war effort. The Treasury tells me that 
the working people of this country are buying 
300 millions of dollars’ worth of bonds each 
month out of union treasuries and by indi- 
vidual subscription; three hundred millions a 
month worth of bonds being bought by the 


union members and the union treasuries— 
enough, the Treasury tells me, to produce a 
thousand Flying Fortresses each month. They 
are also making additional savings to ward 
off inflation and thus spare themselves and 
their country from the confusions of an econ- 
omy in chaos. And they are giving their sons 
and daughters to the armed forces and they 
are giving up their American habits and their 
high standard of living. I hear no kick from 
the working people ‘about the sacrifices of 
labor; the kick that I hear about that kind of 
sacrifice comes from other quarters. They 
have a better spirit than any other one group 
of people. 


You will often hear that labor’s no-strike 
pledge meant nothing, that it was just an 
empty gesture. I think I ought to tell you 
what the record is, just to remind you that 
it hasn’t been an empty gesture, but it has 
been well kept. 


Ninety-nine per cent at least of the full 
performance has been achieved. That is a 
very high record in any field that affects hu- 
man affairs and human relations, because 
there is always somebody who won’t stand by 
somebody else’s promise on his behalf. Such 
strikes as we have had have been of short 
duration, because responsible leadership has 
promptly ordered those men back to work and 
because the Government has provided the ma- 
chinery by which industrial disputes can be 
adjusted and the leaders of the labor move- 
ment have taken part in and cooperated with 
the Conciliation Service of the Department of 
Labor and the War Labor Board in bringing 
about a settlement of these differences. 


The Conciliation Service records of my de- 
partment show that since Pearl Harbor until 
last June, that service settled over fourteen 
thousand disputes which did not come to a 
stoppage of work—fourteen thousand disputes 
which required the services of a conciliator, 
but in which there was practically no stop- 
page of work. 


Both management and labor are deserving 
of thanks for that kind of a record, and this 
preventive work by organized labor in keep- 
ing its no-strike pledge has been somewhat 
overlooked, perhaps, by the excess of empha- 
a upon such work stoppages as we have 
ad. 


Yesterday afternoon I was talking with Mr. 
Steelman, who is head of the Conciliation Serv- 
ice, and I said to him, “See here, I just read 
an article in the paper by some columnist 
saying that labor was striking. What about 
it, John? Am I fooling myself; are there 
too many strikes?” And he said, “How many 
times have you been called to the telephone 
in the middle of the night in the last year?” 
And then he said, “I haven’t been called once, 
and I don’t believe you have.” And I haven't, 
and we know what that means, because in 
the old days when there were a lot of strikes 
I always used to say they reached a crisis at 
1 a.m. It was like crying babies, they always 
cry more between one and three a.m. than at 
any other time. And so there was always a 
crisis in the strike that had to reach Wash- 
ington or the Conciliation Service between 
the hours of one and three, and neither of us 
has had a night call in a whole year. That 
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is some measure of the way in which the no- 
strike pledge is being kept. 


Yesterday I said to Mr. Steelman, “Are 
there any strikes?” And he said, “In the 
whole United States today we have two strikes. 
One involves 20 people and the other involves 
43. I guess they will be over tomorrow morn- 
ing, from what I hear.” 


That is really a true and fair picture of the 
strike situation. There may be a _ walkout 
here and there; it is small, it is wild-cat- 
ting, and it is over as soon as the labor people 
and the government get to work on it. 


However, let me make this perfectly plain. 
When men are fighting and suffering and 
dying that we may have peace and well-being, 
and when there exists, as at present, fair and 
proper machinery for settlement of disputes, 
no strike is justified. There are today ample 
Government facilities for adjustment and set- 
tlement of industrial disputes, and where we 
do have fair and proper machinery—and we 
do have it—then no strike is justified, and 
such strikes as do occur ought to be treated 
by both labor leaders and the government as 
breaches of the promise made, and they are so 
treated. 


In saying to you that have such a good rec- 
ord of 99 per cent accomplishment in this 
field, I want to quote for you—not from the 
Department of Labor, because I know it is 
commonly thought that we are prejudiced in 
favor of labor and that we will always put 
a good face on anything labor does, there is 
that belief in some quarters that we do— 
from a report of James P. Mitchell, Labor 
Relations Director of the War Department 
citing achievements on the army construction 
program which, during the year, employed 
million men: 


“The total number of man-days lost on this 
program from labor causes, all of which were 
of a minor nature, represented but two-hun- 
dredths of 1 per cent of the number worked. 
a figure so small as to be negligible,” Mr 
Mitchell said and he added that: 


“A better record than that in any human 
activity of such magnitude can hardly be 
imagined. It is well for the public to know 
this, hecause it presents a picture drasticallv 
at variance with that held by the average 
newspaper reader.” 


That speaks for itself. 


The ratio of man-days lost through strikes 
for all industry since Pearl Harbor has been 
only sixteen one-hundredths of 1 per cent of 
the number worked. This figure is from the 
official records of the Labor Department. 


And that speaks for itself. 


I want you to underscore the fact that this 
testimony comes from the War Department, 
not from the Labor Department, and that 
speaks for itself. 


Yes, American labor is cooperating whole- 
heartedly in the war effort just as manage- 
ment is and as are Americans in all walks 
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of life. The American people are fully aware 
of the need for putting things first. 


Labor and management are cooperating 
with the Department of Labor in a great 
many ways, and none more effectively than 
in the efforts and plans to make the most 
efficient use of the labor force by making 
working conditions conducive to efficient, 
sustained output. You who are in close touch 
with the problems of workers know the ever- 
present problems of lost time, lost efficiency 
through illness, accidents, fatigue, high turn- 
over and preventable absence. Often we talk 
about figures instead of a program of preven- 
tion and control, but what we need in this 
country is realistic action in individual plants 
to remove the causes of such problems as 
these. They are removable for the most part 
and the results of such action in increased 
output are impressive. I want to thank you 
for your cooperation and that of your mem- 
bers, but I want to point out to you that 
there are increasing demands for speed and 
expanded output and that this increases the 
human problems connected with efficient pro- 
duction. We are coming, too, to the point 
where we are employing larger and larger 
proportions of inexperienced people, older 
men and women, ‘handicapped people, and 
with the introduction of large groups of such 
people we have, of course, an increase in 
the accident rate, an increase in inefficiency 
due to discomforts or mal-adjustments, due to 
the working conditions. 


Government now accepts some responsi- 
bility for helping industry and workers solve 
these problems and we in the United States 
Department of Labor are planning to provide 
increased assistance with accident prevention, 
good lighting, good ventilation, sanitation, 
facilities for rest, proper seating, convenient 
work machine arrangements, and to cooper- 
ate in efforts to improve eating facilities, and 
to solve community housing, transportation, 
shopping and child-care problems in the inter- 
est of the war effort. Lack of grievance pro- 
cedure and inconvenient shift arrangements 
are some of the problems contributing to in- 
efficiency. 


We expect to develop further in the United 
States Department of Labor our program of 
assistance to war plants so that, in in- 
dividual plants, management and labor can 
solve their specific problems and meet out- 
put schedules with a fully productive work 
force. I have only this week asked for more 
funds for this particular kind of work and 
for the establishment of a working conditions 
service inside of the Division of Labor 
Standards in the Department. We had a 
hearing before the Deficiency Appropriations 
Committee yesterday, and I am very hopeful 
that funds will be forthcoming immediately 
= put that kind of work upon a_ sound 
basis. 


And by the way, I was very happy to re- 
ceive word that the Metal Trades Department 
and the Building Trades Department have 
hoth gone on record as suggesting that they 
desire this kind of service in the Depart- 
ment of Labor and recommending appro- 
priations in this field. We also have quanti- 


ties of letters from manufacturers who are 
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asking us to give them this kind of service 
in establishing better working conditions, so 
that laboring people may not only be com- 
fortable but productive in the work they are 
doing. 

These matters become of vital importance 
to the war effort because of the effect on 
production, and it is reassuring that there 
will be full cooperation by labor, manage- 
ment and Government in their handling. Al- 
ready there is a better and a more sym- 
pathetic understanding between labor and 
management in many fields than there has 
been in this country for a long time, and 
one of the things that I think ought to be 
pointed out is that extension of the area 
of good will has been greatly increased dur- 
ing the war period. In the midst of hate 
and violence the area of good will between 
labor and management in this country has 
been very much extended. 


American workers are concerned with these 
matters at present and they are concerned, 
too, with the inevitable period when, after 
we have won the war, new and unique prob- 
lems will arise, the solution of which will be 
of the utmost importance. Individuals will 
solve some of them for themselves; others 
require cooperation of many elements in the 
country. Labor has shown a fine spirit in 
working with management and other groups 
in solving war problems. It will continue 
to do so in the post-war field. 


These problems are now being studied by 
the Government. There is a very large 
project going on in the Department of Labor, 
with the expert assistance of outside persons 
who have knowledge in the field, and these 
studies are being made with a view to taking 
the necessary action to prevent any wide- 
spread unemployment, with all its accom- 
panying ills, including business depression. 
In the after-war period public construction can 
play a vita] role in providing the employment 
and business stimulant that may be needed 
for a sound economy. General prosperity in 
the United States ‘has coincided with activ- 
ity in the construction industry. We know 
now that, much as was accomplished for the 
relief of people during the last depression, 
more might have been done in hastening re- 
covery if plans for public construction had 
been prepared well in advance of the depres- 
sion and put into operation promptly at the 
beginning of the depression. This oucht 
to be a lesson to us and we ought to bring 
about legal and prompt authorization now 
for construction work on the nearly $8,- 
000,000,000 worth of work which is already 
projected and has been laid aside for the 
duration. There ought to be legal authoriza- 
tion by Congress for the beginning of such 
work and appropriations for the beginning 
of such work where the plans and specifica- 
tions have been drawn, so that men laid off 
in the demobilization period and men return- 
ing from the armed forces may be employed 
quickly. 

The United States Employment Service will 
be of prime importance in the post-war 
period as an agency to bring workers and jobs 
together. As you know, it is absolutely es- 
sential in the war effort during the short- 
age of workers and it will continue to be 


essential when peace comes, and the im- 
portant job is faced of distributing man- 
power effectively and fairly over a diminished 
number of jobs. 

I want to point out to you that we have a 
good many things today in our pack to use 
as a protection of human needs and human 
standards in the post-war period. Not only 
have we a fully developed United States Em- 
ployment Service, functioning all over the 
country, which would have been a tremendous 
help at the beginning of the last depression, 
but we have in addition a Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, which we did not have then. We 
have a floor under wages and a ceiling over 
hours. We haven’t thought much about that 
during the war period when everything has 
been booming from the point of view of em- 
ployment and wages. We shall be grateful 
that we have that floor under wages so that 
wages cannot sink to the depths they did dur- 
ing the last depression. We shall likewise 
be grateful that we have this ceiling over 
hours and that we have the ready technique 
at our hands for spreading work over mil- 
lions of people when the demobilization period 
begins. 


One of the first things to be done would 
be to put everything back on the forty-hour 
basis and so spread the work all over the 
country. That is one of the tools which we 
have at hand and which we ought to have 
had before, 


Then we have already the basis of a Social 
Security program, something which we never 
had in a depression in this country before. 
We developed our Social Security program 
during the last depression, and it went into 
operation just as the depression began to 
clear and things were getting a little better. 
But now we have it and we have a large 
fund already built up for orderly legal dis- 
tribution through Social Security bene- 
fits in the post-war period. We must expand 
this program. The proposed expanded Social 
Security program should be set up now, so 
that its benefits can play a dual role in the 
economic readjustment and_ reconstruction 
that will be necessary at the end of the war. 
The American Federation of Labor has taken 
a sound position on this subject, and I agree 
with it. My experience as Chairman of the 
President’s Committee, which made the origi- 
nal recommendations upon which the Social 
Security Act was based, confirms that posi- 
tion. 

Leaders of organized labor, representatives 
of management and government experts all 
cooperated with the committee of which I was 
Chairman on that task, and I am sure you 
will agree that it stands as a monument of 
sound achievement in the economic interest 
of the American people. It can be expanded 
in the light of experience and need, and it 
will be a further and more effective bulwark 
against individual want and preventive against 
community depression. 


On the other hand, from the standpoint of 
the economic system as a whole, social in- 
surance can aid in maintaining consumer 
purchasing power when national income ex- 
hibits a tendency to shrink and thus can as- 
sist in maintaining employment and business 
at higher levels. 
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If such extension is undertaken now by 
contributions of management—and for the 
present it does not need to be over five per 
cent—then we can provide for disability 
benefits, unemployment benefits, retirement 
benefits, re-training benefits, specialized work 
benefits from public works operations, and a 
strong and well developed employment place- 
ment service for use in a period of demobi- 
lization and it can be of inestimable value. 

I see no reason why the coverage of the 
Social Security system cannot be extended to 
men and women returning from service in the 
armed forces. Contributions can be made on 
their behalf for the period they have been in 
the Army and not industrially employed, and 
they can have part and claim upon the bene- 
fits which will be for all of the people of the 
United States. 

We must plan also the coverage of the 
Social Security scheme for all of the working 
people of the United States, farmers, farm 
laborers and domestic workers, and we can, 
by vexy slight adjustments, provide that 
self-employed people, professional people, 
doctors, lawyers, schoolteachers and others 
who work on their own, free farmers who 
operate their own -farms can buy into the 
Social Security system and can be eligible for 


all of its benefits except unemployment 
benefits. 
The sense of security which returning 


soldiers and sailors will have because their 
families are protected as well as themselves, 
if such a system is put into its beginning 
operations now, will do much to stabilize our 
political and social development in the future. 
The demobilization of those now employed in 
war-time industry and their reassignment to 
peace-time production would be cushioned 
against doubt and dread, fear and uncertainty. 
Our fighting men need assurance that they 
are not to lose the benefit rights that they 
have already accumulated. 


Under an expanded program, larger benefits 
would be available to support the temporarily 
unemployed and their dependents until they 
can get located in peace-time production. 
Larger annuities would be paid to the aged 
workers who have remained at work during 
the war period, although they would have 
normally retired in 1940. Permanently dis- 
abled persons, cripples, chronically sick, in- 
jured (non-industrial) too young to be 
eligible for old age benefits, would for the 
first time be able to obtain similar benefits. 
Workers who are temporarily disabled by 
illness would be eligible for weekly benefits. 
When sickness entails hospitalization, pay- 
ments would be available to ease the heavy 
burden of the cost. Finally, the widows, 
orphans and other survivors of workers who 
die could receive benefits which would to 
some extent replace their loss of support. 

There is no question of our ability to pay 
for an adequate system of Social Security at 
this time. Indeed, we can hardly think of an 
equally propitious time to introduce post- 
poned spending. The funds paid into Social 
Security contributions flow back to those who 
pay and to the improvement of the social 
fabric, This is a period when for reasons of 
preventing inflation it is desirable to with- 
draw purchasing power from the market. 
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The post-war period will be a time when we 
want to release purchasing power promptly, 
to prevent too severe deflation. The income of 
workers and the income of employers can 
today bear the cost of the increased con- 
tribution. 

American workers, much as they are con- 
cerned with the Social Security program ex- 
pansion, are concerned, too, with post-war 
world unity and the part labor will play in 
it. The International Labor Organization, 
which was born after the first World War, in 
the aspirations and the experience of the 
organized workers of all nations, is today of 
increasing importance as an effective inter- 
national body in the field of labor and social 
advance. All the United Nations have been 
members of it and bona fide representatives 


of labor, management and government of 
each country are regularly seated in the 
policy-making conference and in the Gov- 


erning Body. 

It is now recognized that the ILO will play 
an important role in establishing and ad- 
ministering labor standards in the post-war 
world. Moreover, with workers’ representatives 
from all the United Nations as members and 
with long experience in world problems, it is 
admirably adapted to being a practical medi- 
um of expression for world labor in the 
deliberations of the Peace Conference. 


No one can doubt that a better standard of 
living for the millions of the depressed popu- 
lations of the world and the maintenance of 
reasonable and expanding standards of living 
for those who already have subsistence; a free 
opportunity for each man to achieve a fully 
satisfying standard by work and intelligent 
foresight—are all essential both for an 
economy of comfort, out of which a long 
peace may come, and for sustaining such a 
world economy by a consumer and exchange 
eapacity complementary to the enormous 
productive power which the organization of 
world industry for War has shown to be 
inherent in the machine system of production. 


Every country at war knows that unem- 
ployment is man-made and can be unmade by 
man. Faced with the necessity of mobilizing 
all of our resources for purposes of war and 
destruction, we have realized that manpower 
is among the scarcest of our resources. Man, 
not the machine, is the key to our material 
life, and man has the intelligence and the 
power and the right of choice and the oppor- 
tunity to make the machine and the machine 
system a good influence. That is perhaps the 
destiny which God has prepared for the people 
of this generation. 

Certain problems that must be resolved are 
already obvious. To build a new and better 
world, we must build upon the foundations 
which already exist. The major task of the 
post-war world will be the reconstruction 
throughout the world of free labor unions 
where they have existed in the past, the set- 
ting up again of labor standards which have 
been destroyed by the incidence of war, and 
we know that in many cases those labor 
standards were not good enough and high 
enough. They must be revived, they must 


be improved and set up on human terms. 
While there are certain forms of public 
activity which can be greatly extended, we in 
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the United States shall continue to rely upon 
private enterprise to supply us with the vast 
bulk of those goods and services which are 
essential to the well being of our people. 
The ordinary man in a free world wants to 
have the opportunity to earn his livelihood in 
useful pursuits. He wants to live in a world 
which makes provision for the disadvantaged 
groups of the community—the young, the old, 
the sick, those without adequate bargaining 
power and those whose family resources make 
it impossible for them to develop fully their 
innate capacities. A free world needs to be 
a world designed to produce security and 
comfort for the ordinary man—the wage- 
earner, the farmer, the merchant, the teacher. 

This is the sort of a world for which we 
and our Allies are fighting today all over the 
globe, and over and over again one realizes 
that not only do the soldiers and sailors of 
the Allied Nations know this but that the 
working people, the plain people of all the 
countries of the world are making sacrifices 
to preserve freedom and to gain those ad- 
vantages which machinery can bring into 
the lives of the common people, the peoples 
of all the world. 


I thank you for your cooperation and par- 
ticipation in all the plans of the Government 
in this field. 

President Green: I thank the Secretary of 
Labor for her visit to this convention this 
morning and for the most interesting and 
illuminating address which she delivered. I 
know you share with me my deep feeling of 
appreciation of her attendance and of the 
address which she delivered. 


The Chair desires to announce a meeting 
of the members of the Executive Council this 
afternoon immediately upon the adjournment 
of the afternoon session. Perhaps you will 
recall that I announced yesterday that there 
would be a mecting of the Executive Council 
at the conclusion of this morning’s session. 
I find I must now change that and hold the 
special meeting of the Executive Council at 
the Executive Council room on the mezzanine 
floor immediately after this afternoon’s session. 


Chairman Altmeyer, of the Social Security 
Board, will speak to the delegates this after- 
noon on the subject of social security, one 
in which we are all deeply interested, and 
particularly at this time. So I ask you all 
to come back promptly at 2:30 o’clock. You 
will be greatly benefited by listening to the 
address which Chairman Altmeyer will de- 
liver. 


It now appears that we have completed 
the work of this morning’s session. The 
Chair will entertain a motion to suspend the 
rules and adjourn until 2:30 o’clock. 


Delegate Koveleski, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes: I offer such a motion. 


The motion was seconded and carried, and 
at 11:40 o’clock a. m. the convention was 
adjourned to 2:30 o’clock p. m. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


October 5, 1943 


The convention was called to order at 2:50 
o’clock by President Green. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF 
COMMITTEE ON 
CREDENTIALS 


Delegate Scholtz, Secretary of the Commit- 
tee, submitted the following report: 


Your Committee on Credentials have exam- 
ined credentials and recommend that the fol- 
lowing delegates be seated: 

Jack Cadden, representing Stenographers, 


Typists, Bookkeepers and Assistants’ Union 
No. 21142, Rochester, N. Y., with 1 vote. 


Benjamin J. Dorsky, representing the Maine 
State Federation of Labor, with 1 vote. 


Thomas J. Moriarty, representing Rubber 
Workers’ Union No. 22763, Malden, Mass., 7 
votes. 


Richard Rogers, representing the Stamford, 
Conn., Central Labor Union, 1 vote. 


Kenneth J. Kelley, representing the Quincy, 
Mass., Central Labor Union 1 vote. 


John P. Holmes, representing Federal La- 
bor Union No. 20121, 4 votes. 


Florence Feinstone, representing American 
Federation of Office Employees Union No. 
23076, Greater New York, N. Y., 8 votes. 


Benj. Hurwitz, representing Wool Sorters 
and Strippers’ Union No, 22114, Chelsea, Mass., 
1 vote. 
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On motion of Delegate Scholtz, duly sec- 
onded, the report of the committee was unan- 
imously adopted and the delegates seated. 


President Green: Secretary Meany has some 
announcements to make. 


Announcements 


Secretary Meany: I make this special an- 
nouncement at the request of the represen- 
tatives of the War Department. 


Tonight at 8.15 in this ballroom, the United 
States Army will sponsor a special program 
starting with a concert by the All-Women 
band from the 8rd WAC Training Center at 
Daytona Beach, Florida. 


Following the concert a special detail of 
war wounded combat officers and men, fresh 
from the battlefields of Africa and Europe, 
plus captured German films, will present a 
fast, hard-hitting story of the war today. 


I am advised by Major Smith that this con- 
cert, the talks by these combat officers and 
the presentation of this film will take about 
an hour and twenty minutes. 


At the request of the O.P.A., I wish to 
announce that a special table has been set up 
in the ballroom assembly, at the rear of the 
hall, for the Home Front Pledge, 
a part of the O.P.A, campaign against the 
Black Market. They ask that each Delegate 
and visitor here stop at -that table and take 
this pledge and receive information as to how 
they can cooperate in the elimination of the 
Black Market. 


which is 


President Green: Just before we hear the 
address of Chairman Altmeyer of the Social 
Security Board, I want to pause for a moment 
while I extend to Secretary Duffy of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, and perhaps some representatives of 
the Brotherhood of Street and Electric Railway 
and Motor Coach Employees, 
personal privilege. 


a question of 


The Chair is pleased to recognize Brother 
Duffy, Secretary of the United Brotherhood 


of Carpenters and Joiners of America, on a 
Brother Duffy. 


matter of special privilege. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF SERVICE — 
WILLIAM D. MAHON 


Delegate Duffy: Mr. Chairman, I want you 
and this Convention to give me ten minutes, 
at least, to explain fifty years’ service of a 
member of the American Federation of Labor. 


Tt is seldom an officer of an International 
Union serves continuously in that office for 
fifty years. We have an officer of an organi- 
zation affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor who, this week, is completing his 
fifty years of service as International Presi- 
dent of that organization. I refer to my old 
friend, William D. Mahon, the President of 
the Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees of America. 


I feel that a matter of this kind should not 
be allowed to pass unnoticed. It has not oc- 
curred in the past and I don’t know whether 
it will ever occur in the future. Such events 
seldom happen, and when they do we should 
recognize them. 


When the street car men met in Indianapolis 
on September 12, 1892, at the call of President 
Gompers of the American Federation of Labor, 
by orders of the Eleventh Annual Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor held in 
Birmingham, Alabama, in December 1891, Bill 
Mahon was a delegate to that convention. 
His main objective was to have an Interna- 
tional organization formed. He was not look- 
ing for office of any kind; he wasn’t a can- 
didate for office in 1892. 


There were two factions in that convention : 
one in favor of the Knights of Labor, and 
the other in favor of the American Federation 
of Labor, and this was the stumbling block 
to the formation of an International Union. 
A compromise was reached by agreeing that 
if an International Union of the street car 
men was formed it would not affiliate with 
the Knights of Labor, nor would it affiliate 
with the American Federation of Labor. And 
it was on these conditions that the Interna- 
tional Union was organized. 


The second convention of that organization 
was held in Cleveland, Ohio, on October 9, 
18983—fifty years next Saturday. Again Bill 
Mahon was a delegate from his Local Union 
in Columbus, Ohio, to that convention, and 
there he was elected for the first time as the 
International President of the street car men; 
and he has been elected as such ever since. 
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He was an American Federation of Labor 
man from the start and was instrumental in 
1893 in having the Amalgamated Association 
of Street Car Men decide to affiliate with the 
American Federation of Labor. He was their 
delegate that year to the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor in Chicago, 
Ill., and almost ever since he has been a dele- 
gate to the Conventions of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


I feel that he must have been possessed of 
some great and good qualifications to hold 
the office of International President for so 
long a time. I have known him for over 
forty years. He is a good, straightforward, 
up-to-date trade unionist of the old school. 
The longer I know him, the better I like him. 


He is a fluent talker. Do you remember 
in the last Convention when he took the plat- 
form in defense of his organization on a 
jurisdictional dispute? he said, “I am not 
an orator,” and he said that in a very un- 
assuming manner. I got the surprise of my 
life by that expression. I have heard Bill 
Mahon often and I know that he is an able, 
logical, interesting and convincing speaker. 
Without fear of contradiction, I can honestly 
say of him: 


He’ll talk you down on tariff, 
’Er he’ll talk you down on tax, 
And prove the pore man pays ’em all— 
And them’s about the fac’s! 


Business, law, Trade Unions, 
Prize fightin’ or baseball— 

Jes’ tetch Bill up a little and 
He’ll post you ’bout ’em all. 


Don’t matter what his views is, 
When he states the same to you, 

They allus coincide with yourn, 
The same as two and two. 


You can’t take issue with him— 
*Er, at least, they hain’t no sense 
In startin’ in to down him, 
So you better not commence. 


The best way’s jes’ to listen, 
Like your humble servant does, 
And jes’ concede that Bill is 
The best man ever wuz! 


' He is eighty-two years of age. I am the 
same. He joined the Street Car Men’s Union 
in Columbus, Ohio, in 1889. I joined the Car- 
penters’ Union in New York City in 1889. 
We have been delegates from our respective 
organizations to the conventions of the Amer- 


ican Federation of Labor for over forty years. 
We were at the Boston convention in 1930. 
I am sorry that he is not at this convention. 


We were Vice-Presidents of the American 
Federation of Labor in our time. We worked 
together in a common cause, so we should 
know and understand each other now. 


I take this occasion to publicly express my 
profound respect, regard, esteem and admira- 
tion for my old friend, William D. Mahon, 
who has stood the brunt of battle in the 
labor movement for over half a century. I 
want to give him credit for bringing the street 
car men into the American Federation of 
Labor in 1893—just fifty years ago this week. 
They are celebrating that great event now. 
He led them then—he leads them now. 


In those early days he became the associate 
of the pioneers of the American Federation 
of Labor. Just let me mention a few: Sam 
Gompers of the Cigar Makers, P. J. McGuire 
of the Carpenters, John B. Lennon of the 
Tailors, Andy Furuseth of the Seamen, Jim 
Duncan of the Granite Cutters, H, J. Skeffing- 
ton of the Boot and Shoe Workers, Martin 
Fox of the Iron Molders, Roady Kenehan 
of the Horseshoers, Dan Keefe of the Long- 
shoremen and last, but not least, George E. 
McNeil of Boston, the great advocate of the 
eight-hour day at that time. 


Later he was associated with Jim O’Connell 
of the Machinists, Barney Larger of the 
United Garment Workers, W. E. Klapetzky of 
the Barbers, John Moffitt of the Hatters, John 
Mitchell of the Coal Miners, Dennis Hayes of 
the Green Glass Bottle Blowers, Owen Miller 
of the Musicians, and Max Morris of the Re- 
tail Clerks. 


Now he is our associate, our friend, our 
co-worker and, Street Carmen’s delegates sit- 
ting down there, he belongs to us as well as 
to you. 


Bill Mahon! No answer! Absent, on ac- 
count of sickness! I am speaking to you 
through space. I would like to speak for 
every delegate and visitor attending this con- 
vention, but I can’t very well do that; I 
haven’t got that authority. But I can do this: 
I can ask the six hundred delegates attending 
this convention, I can ask the thousand vis- 
itors along with them in attendance at the 
Sixty-third Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor—in the famous, old 
historic City of Boston, the Cradle of Liberty 


XUM 
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—the Hub of the Universe, to send you their 
kind regards, their best wishes, their congratu- 
lations and their love on this, the jubilee of 
your holding the position of International 
President of the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees of 
America for half a century. May you be 
spared to them and to us for many years to 
come. It is such men as you that uphold 
the standing, the integrity, and the dignity of 
the labor movement as represented by the 
American Federation of Labor. 


President Green: Now the Chair recognizes 
Acting-President McMorrow of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employees, who will supplement by a 
brief statement what Secretary Duffy has 
stated to this convention. 


Delegate McMorrow, Street Railway Em- 
ployees: Mr. Chairman. and delegates, I don’t 
know how to thank Brother Duffy for his 
kind expressions concerning the President of 
our organization. It has been my privilege to 
be closely associated with President Mahon for 
more than forty years, and all that I can say 
to this Federation is that I hope to carry on 
in the spirit of Bill Mahon, in his loyalty to 
this Federation, as long as McMorrow is 
alive. I know that those who come after me 
will do likewise. 


Mr. Chairman and delegates, I deeply ap- 
preciate this tribute that you have paid to 
the President of our organization, and I shall 
cherish it as one of the finest memories of 
my life. 


President Green: I know we were all deeply 
touched by the presentation of this matter 
to this convention by our beloved brother, a 
venerated member of the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America, Frank 
Duffy, and by Brother MecMorrow, Acting 
President of the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees. Most 
all of the delegates, in fact, all of them who 
have been attending conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor over a long 
period of time knew and now know President 
Mahon, who for half a century has served 
the Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees. The younger ones 
who have come along later will know of him 
by reputation. He has been and is now held 
in high regard and high esteem by the 
officers and members of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 
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The trade union movement as represented 
by the American Federation of Labor was a 
religion to W. D. Mahon. At all times he 
staunchly advocated the principles and the 
philosophy of the American Federation of 
Labor. He was an adviser to President 
Gompers for many years. He has served on 
the Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for many years and he is 
still a member of that administrative body 

We are all sorry that it is impossible for 
him to attend this convention because of ill- 
ness. Those of you who attended the Toronto 
convention one year ago will recall that he 
delivered an address to the officers and dele- 
gates in attendance at that convention which 
impressed them very, very deeply. We all 
feel we are sustaining a very great loss 
because he is unable to be present with us 
at this convention. 

The Chair will gladly refer the remarks of 
Secretary Duffy, of the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America, and 
of Brother McMorrow, of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street Railway Employees, to 
the Resolutions Committee, with the request 
that an appropriate declaration be prepared 
to be transmitted to President Mahon at his 
home in Florida, expressing the admiration 
of the officers and delegates in attendance at 
this convention, and our sympathy to him in 
his illness. 

It is but fitting and appropriate that we 
should pause for just a moment this after- 
noon to pay our tribute of respect to a great 
leader, a noble man, and a loyal and devoted 
member of the American Federation of Labor. 


Unanimous Consent Resolution 


President Green: We have a resolution that 
the Secretary will bring to the attention 
of the delegates. 


Secretary Meany read the following resolu- 
tion: 


Patronization of Union Barber 
Shops in Toronto, Canada 


Resolution No. 122—By Delegates W. C. 


Birthright, P. H. Reagan, A. Merlino, C. T. 
Crane, J. B. Robinson, Journeymen Barbers, 
Hairdressers and Cosmetologists International 
Union of America. 
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WHEREAS, The Journeymen Barbers, 
Hairdressers and Cosmetologists Interna- 


tional Union of America has for many years 
maintained a local union in the City of 
Toronto, Ont., Canada, and 


WHEREAS, The International Union has 
from time to time endeavored to build a 
stronger and more militant union by sending 
representatives of the organizing department 
into that city, who appealed to the members 
of organized labor in Toronto, where there 
are approximately forty thousand workers 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor which appeal fell on deaf ears, with 
the result that our local union in Toronto is 
still in a very weak condition, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the International Unions 
represented in this convention be appealed 
to, and the Card and Label Department of 
the American Federation of Labor make an 
appeal to the various local unions in the city 
of Toronto, together with the Central Labor 
Union and the Card and Label League of 
Toronto to look for the Union Shop Card of 
the Journeymen Barbers and Cosmetologists 
International Union of America when_ they 
or the members of their families patronize 
barber shops. 


Referred to Committee on Labels. 


President Green: If there is no objection to 
the introduction and consideration of this 
resolution, it will be received and referred to 
the appropriate committee for consideration 
and action. Hearing none, the resolution will 
be received and referred to the committee as 
indicated. 


Now we will be privileged to listen to an 
interesting and instructive address from one 
whom I regard as an expert upon social 
security and social justice legislation. Mr. 
Altmeyer has been serving in a most com- 
mendable way as Chairman of the National 
Social Security Board. Along with his col- 
leagues, he has been administering the Act 
and he has done it in a way that is pleasing 
indeed to the officers and members of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


May I add this fact, that he is standing 
with us, as an expert authority on social 
security legislation, in support of our social 
security measure now pending in the Congress 
of the United States. There is no need of our 
discussing freedom from want in an abstract 
way. It must be made more than a mere 
statement. We must make it a reality, and if 
we are to deal with that subject—freedom 
from want—we must supplement our efforts 
to provide work opportunities for all who are 
willing to work by the enactment of social 
security legislation that will take care of 
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those who are incapacitated and who need 
the support of our social order. 


I know of no subject that is more import- 
ant at this time, particularly when we are 
considering post-war problems, than _ this 
question of social security, and I am there- 
fore pleased to have with us this afternoon 
an authority and an expert on that subject 
who will talk to us in an illuminating and 
educational way. 


I present to you Mr. Arthur J. Altmeyer, 
Chairman of the Social Security Board, for 
an address. 


MR. ARTHUR J. ALTMEYER 


(Chairman, Social Security 
Board) 


Mr. President, officers of the American 
Federation of Labor, and delegates to this 
convention: I really feel as though I have 
three strikes on me already. A _ previous 
speaker has referred to Boston as the Hub 
of the Universe. Some people have referred 
to the city of Washington as the Hub-bub 
of the Universe. That is Strike One. 


I belong to that group known as govern- 
ment officials, better known today as bureau- 
crats. That is Strike Two. 


I cannot claim to be an orator such as the 
speaker who made the moving tribute to your 
fellow leader. That is Strike Three. 


But in spite of the three strikes I do feel 
that I am with friends and that you will bear 
with me while I discuss for about twenty 
minutes the subject of Social Security. You 
have been kind enough to invite me to your 
conventions for eight years consecutively. 
That in itself is some indication of your deep 
and abiding interest in Social Security. 


However, far greater evidence of your in- 
terest in Social Security is your general en- 
dorsement of the provisions of the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill now pending in Con- 
gress. Undoubtedly, as the authors of this 
bill have indicated, there will be changes 
and improvements made in it as a result of 
full Congressional consideration, and the op- 
portunity for interested individuals and 
groups to be heard. However, I think we are 
all in agreement as regards its main objec- 
tives. 


What we all hope for in new legislation is 
a well-rounded system of social insurance— 
contributory social insurance—which can be 
achieved by unifying and expanding the pro- 
grams we already ‘have. The foundation was 
laid in the Social Security Act in 1935. It 
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was enlarged and strengthened by amend- 
mends to the Act in 1939. We now have in- 
surance protection for millions of wage 
earners against loss or interruption of their 
earning power if caused by unemployment, 
old age, or death. 

Let me pause a moment to remind you that 
today there is in existence fifty billion dollars 
of life insurance, under the present federal 
old age and survivors insurance system. I 
think many of the workers of this country 
do not realize the great advantage that they 
have achieved in 1939 by the addition of sur- 
vivor’s insurance in the Social Security Act. 
When you add that fifty billion dollars to the 
eighty billion dollars that the men and 
women in the armed forces have purchased 
through their government, you realize that 
we already have achieved a great deal by way 
of Social Security through government action. 
To round out those provisions we need insur- 
ance protection against loss or interruption 
of earning power for all the other millions 
that are not now covered—for everybody in the 
United States who is dependent upon _ his 
earnings—everybody and his family. And we 
need more protection than the law now pro- 
vides, particularly against the hazards of ill 
health. We need insurance payments to 
bridge the gap when workers are too sick to 
work, as well as when they are out of a 
job. If they are permanently disabled—at 
any time of life—they should receive the same 
insurance payments as if they retired be- 
cause of old age, because permanent total dis- 
ability after all can be considered as pre- 
mature old age so far as the effect upon the 
wage earning ability of the worker is con- 
cerned. 

There should also be insurance to cover the 
costs of hospital and medical care for the 
wife and children as well as for the head of 
the family. 


In short, we should have a social insurance 
system which will provide regular payments 
to tide over the periods when wages stop 
from any of the major common causes be- 
yond the control of the worker, and which 
will assure more adequate medical and hos- 
pital care by distributing the cost more evenly 
and more equitably. 


We need all these things for every work- 
ing man and working woman in this coun- 
try, and we should provide them now—to be 
ready for those now in the fighting forces 
when they come back home. We need this 
same kind of protection for the workers on 
the home front—the “soldiers of produc- 
tion.” 


All of us are in thorough agreement with 
those who say that Social Security in the sense 
of protection against the hazards that I have 
just mentioned is not enough. Whoever 
said it was enough? We all agree that real 
Social Security must mean, above all, full em- 
ployment and full production. The workers 
of this country want the opportunity to make 
their full contribution to the sum total of 
goods and services necessary to maintain a 
desirable and ever-improving standard of liv- 
ing for themselves and their families. How- 


ever, it would be tragic if we did not recog- 
nize that even though we achieve the goal of 
full employment and full production it will 
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still be necessary to provide a system de- 
signed to eliminate want, because working 
people will still be confronted with the great 
economic hazards of sickness, physical disabil- 
ity, old age, and death as well as intermit- 
tent unemployment. All of these great haz- 
ards mean interruption of earnings, and loss 
of earnings will still spell want even in a 
land of plenty. 


When we advocate a social security system 
designed to eliminate want, we are not striv- 
ing for strange and new ideals; nor is it 
even necessary for us to depend upon strange 
and new methods. We have a world history 
and world experience upon which to base our 
planning and our action. Indeed, more than 
a third of a century ago your President, Wil- 
liam Green, and a few others took the lead 
in promoting and establishing the first form 
of social insurance in this country; namely, 
workmen’s compensation. In the Legislature 
of Ohio your President was chiefly respon- 
sible for the enactment of one of the most 
progressive Workmen’s Compensation acts in 
this country today. I am sorry to say that in 
the third of a century that has elapsed since 
Workmen’s Compensation first became ef- 
fective in this country there has not been 
the progress that there should have been. I 
am not saying anything new to you men and 
women when say that, because I see all 
about me men and women who have spent 
literally all their lives in attempting to secure 
more adequate workmen’s compensation laws. 
Today not even half of the people in this 
country had the benefit of workmen’s com- 
pensation. There are only eight or nine 
states that provide full protection against oc- 
cupational diseases, and there are more than 
twenty odd states that provide no protection 
whatsoever against occupational diseases. So 
when we embark upon the road toward Social 
Security we are not embarking upon an easy 
road. It is a hard road and a long road, 
as you men and women well know. I see in 
this audience men and women who took active 
part in the development of our present So- 
cial Security Act which contains the funda- 
mental elements of a program of social se- 
curity designed to eliminate one. These men 
and women realize that it is only necessary 
for us to extend, expand and improve upon 
our present Social Security Act—and this is 
important—in the light of experience and 
thinking that has developed since that Act 
was passed in 1937. We have learned a great 
deal since 1935 about how Social Security 
operates, or rather fails to operate in many 
circumstances. 


I think we are all in agreement that the 
focal point of our efforts should be to provide 
reasonable protection against interruption of 
income due to sickness, accidents, old age, 
death, and unemployment. We know that 
what we need is an effective contributary 
social insurance system which will spread 
income over periods of nonearning as well 
as over periods of earning. 

There is no logical reason why we cannot 
convert our present Social insurances into a 
single, unified, comprehensive system of social 
insurance in which there would be no gaps, 
no overlaps and no discrepancies in the pro- 
tection afforded. Such a system could operate 








with a maximum degree of simplicity and 
efficiency since there would need to be only 
one contribution, one report, one record, and 
one local office to which employers and em- 
ployees alike could go to ascertain their rights 
and duties. 


I believe that it is sound public policy, as 
well as in the interests of the insured workers, 
that workers share with employers the com- 
bined costs of all of the benefits included, 
instead of the employer bearing the entire 
cost of certain benefits and the workers bear- 
ing the entire cost of other benefits. Workers, 
as represented in the American Federation of 
Labor, have time and again indicated that 
they are prepared to pay their fair share of 
the costs. “ 


A year ago President Green addressed a 
letter to the chairmen of the appropriate 
Congressional committees in which he stated: 


. . . As the Federation’s primary pro- 
posal for the protection of workers in the 
war and post-war periods, we have urged 
that the social security program be strength- 
ened and the coverage extended, and that 
this increased security be financed by in- 
creased contributions. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor is not asking to escape 
sacrifices and taxes during this war, but 
we do ask that our contributions and sacri- 
fices be made in the most useful and con- 
structive way possible. 


“We, therefore, respectfully urge that 
instead of the compulsory 5 per cent sav- 
ings, which your Committee has been 
considering, you substitute an extended so- 
cial security program financed by equal 
contributions of at least 5 per cent of 
payrolls by both employers and employees.” 


As regards unemployment insurance, there 
is no question in my mind but that combining 
the 51 separate State unemployment insur- 
ance systems into a unified, comprehensive 
contributory social insurance system would 
result in far simpler, more effective, and 
more economical administration. But of still 
greater importance than the administrative 
advantages is the fact that a truly national 
system of unemployment insurance would be 
much safer and sounder because of the wider 
spreading of the unemployment risk and the 
more effective utilization of reserves. A Fed- 
eral unemplkyment insurance system could 
also provide much more adequate benefits be- 
cause of this wider spreading of the risk and 
more effective utilization of reserves. 


One of the chief reasons that State unem- 
ployment insurance laws cannot be depended 
upon to provide adequate benefits is because 
of the operation of so-called employer ex- 
perience rating. The original theory was that 
requiring an employer to pay a rate depending 
upon his experience with unemployment would 
induce him to keep his working force fully 
employed. However, it should be clear by 
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this time that mass unemployment is beyond 
the control of individual employers and that 
most unemployment is due to factors beyond 
the control of individual employers. Cer- 
tainly, during this wartime period employers 
who have seen their businesses decline and 
in some cases disappear entirely because of 
the requirements of the war cannot be said 
to have had much control over unemployment. 


Neither can the mushroom expansion of 
war industries be said to be due to the 
efforts of individual employers. Of course, 


we all recognize that the war period is an 
abnormal period but after the war, too, 
the amount of unemployment is likely to de- 
pend more largely upon general economic 
conditions and governmental policies than 
upon the actions of individual employers or 
even of individual States. 


There is absolutely no statistical evidence 
that the introduction of the so-called employer 
experience rating has resulted in any general 
stabilization of employment. Aside from the 
basic question of whether individual employers 
can exercise much influence on the volume 
of unemployment is the fact that the em- 
ployer experience rating formulas inserted 
in the various State laws, for the most part, 
do not use any of the recognized criteria to 
measure employment stabilization, but are 
dependent upon how little is paid out in bene- 
fits. Therefore, every State is under pressure 
not to increase benefits any more rapidly than 
neighboring States do, and every employer 
has a strong inducement to contest every 
claim for benefits. 


A striking feature of the amendments to 
State laws that have taken place is the inser- 
tion of more stringent disqualification pro- 
visions. Back in 1938 there were only eight 
States which, with respect to disqualification 
provisions went as far as to cancel all or part 
of a worker’s past wage credits or reduce the 
maximum benefits to which he was entitled. 
Now there are 34 States in which some or all 
of a worker’s wage credits can be canceled 
if the State decided, for instance, that the 
worker left his last job for a better one or 
refused to take a job that the worker felt 
was unsuitable. 


There are plenty of cases where a man has 
quit a job for the entirely natural and com- 
mendable purpose of taking a better one, 
many times at the urging of his Government. 
Nevertheless, he may be penalized by having 
all of his wage credits taken away and his 
unemployment insurance rights destroyed. 
There are also State laws which provide a 
double disqualification. For example, a worker 
may quit his job voluntarily and be required 
to wait eight weeks, in addition to his ordi- 
nary waiting period, before drawing benefits. 
If at the end of the eight weeks the same 
employer offers him the very same job which 
he quit because it was unsatisfactory, he 
will be disqualified for benefits all over again 
if he refuses to take it. 


Worst of all, perhaps, is this sort of a case: 
A person does not quit but is laid off, fired, 
and finds work in a war plant. If later on 


he is offered his old job back and he refuses 
to take it he will lose all of the unemployment 
in that old 


benefit rights he accumulated 
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job. Still worse than that, if the worker 
did leave his job in the war plant and went 
back to his old job, he would lose all of the 
benefit rights which he had accumulated 
while working in the war plant. So either 
way he stands to lose. 


Another serious result of employer expe- 
rience rating is that it slows down the ac- 
cumulation of reserves by reducing contribu- 
tion rates during a period of full employment, 
which is the very time they should be 
increased. What is even worse, employer 
experience rating will require the raising of 
the contribution rates during a period of 
unemployment when employers and the coun- 
try can least afford to pay an increase. This 
is particularly serious for States that have 
a great many mushroom war plants, since 
these plants will have their contribution rates 
reduced during the war period but will cause 
the greatest drain upon State funds when 
the war is over and their employees are laid 
off. 


It is a matter of record that the Federal 
Government in. the past has been obliged to 
assume primary responsibility for coping with 
the problem of mass unemployment, and _is 
there any question that it will have to assume 
that. responsibility in the future. It is vital 
that there be no division of that responsibility, 
in order that the related approaches toward 
a solution may be completely integrated. 
Government stimulation of private enterprise, 
public works, and unemployment compensa- 
tion are all necessary to cope with the prob- 
lem of unemployment. What is done or not 
done in one respect has a profound effect on 
what can or must be done in the others. 
During the post-war period the policies fol- 
lowed in the demobilization of the armed 
forces, in the termination of war contracts, 
and in the disposition that is made of Gov- 
ernment financed plants will vitally affect 
the volume of unemployment. On the other 
hand, the adequacy or inadequacy, rather, of 
unemployment compensation benefits must be 
taken into accotint in determining the policies 
to be followed by the Federal Government. 
Under such circumstances, division of responsi- 
bility may well mean the failure to act con- 
sistently and effectively, because of the well- 
known device of passing the buck. 


But whether or not we expand our social 
security system to include protection against 
hazards not now covered, it is necessary to 
make changes in the present law if men and 
women in military service and working in 
Government establishments are not to lose 
the benefit rights they have already ac- 
cumulated. As the law now reads, persons in 
military service stand to lose wage credits 
under our old-age and survivors insurance 
system and under the unemployment insur- 
ance laws of some States. Persons working 
in Government establishments stand to lose 
their wage credits under our old-age and sur- 
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vivors insurance system and under all State 
unemployment insurance laws. This is_ be- 
cause they are no longer in what is termed 
‘insured employment.’” In other words, con- 
tinued insurance protection under the Social 
Security Act depends upon continuing to be 
employed in private business or industry. 


For the comprehensive insurance protection 
proposed workers will expect to pay their 
fair share of the cost—along with employers 
—because what we are talking about is not a 
dole but insurance. This means the costs are 
spread over the millions who will benefit, in- 
cluding employers as well as workers. Right 
now workers do pay, as you know, 1 per cent 
of their wages for their old-age and survivors 
insurance protection, and also be under some 
State Unemployment Laws. They will be 
paying 2 per cent for that next year, and 
eventually 3 per cent, even if the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell Bill does not pass—for these 
automatic increases are called for in existing 
law. But the all-around insurance protection 
proposed will cost probably as much as 6 per 
cent from you and the same from your em- 
ployers—which means 12 per cent of the Na- 
tion’s payrolls for social insurance. That’s a 
sizable deduction from any man’s pay check. 
However, it is by no means an extra cost, in 
the true sense of the word, because insurance 
is only a method for spreading and making 
more bearable already existing costs. 


Without any social insurance you are al- 
ready paying 6 per cent of your earnings or 
more, for less of a return than you can get 
through social insurance. Just figure it up: 
You know what it is to be out of work with 
no pay coming in; you know what it is to be 
too sick to work for weeks and months on 
end, and nothing coming in but medical bills. 
Moreover, sickness in the family can cost a lot 
more than your social insurance contributions 
would come to. Then some day you will be 
old, and sometime you will die The old-age 
and survivors’ insurance protection alone may 
be worth more than 6 per cent, according to 
the actuaries, 


The obvious question which will occur to 
many who may agree with the inherent desir- 
ability of having a comprehensive social se- 
curity system available at the end of the war 
is whether the present is a practical and ap- 
propriate time for action. The enormous out- 
lays and the vast administrative undertakings 
now necessary for the prosecution of the war 
may appear to suggest that action be de- 
ferred until after the war is won. The answer 
is that unless action is taken now there is 
grave danger that the post-war period will 
arrive before a well-rounded social security 
system can be put into successful operation. 
A successful social security system cannot 
be improvised overnight. 


As a matter of fact, the extension of so- 
cial security now would not only not inter- 
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fere with but would greatly aid in the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war. Entirely 
apart from the increased, well-being that 
would result, the fact is that immediate ex- 
pansion of the social security system is highly 
desirable from the standpoint of the Nation’s 
economic and fiscal circumstances. Two of 
the major economic problems of the war ef- 
fort are to control inflation and to obtain 
revenues through taxation or borrowing, or 
both. 

As President Roosevelt has said, “This is 
one case in which social and fiscal objectives, 
war and post-war aims are in full accord. 
Expanded social security, together with other 
fiseal measures would set up a_ bulwark of 
economic security for the people now and 
after the war and at the same time would 
provide anti-inflationary sources for financing 
the war.” 

Let us also not forget, let me repeat, that 
under a contributory social insurance system 
the workers of this country and their em- 
ployers would pay for the benefits that are 
received. It is not a plan for giving every- 
body something for nothing but a plan for 
organized thrift. As Prime Minister Churchill 
has said, the essence of social insurance is 
“bringing the magic of averages to the rescue 
of the millions.” 


In closing, let me make it clear that I do 
not pretend that the program I have outlined 
will usher in Utopia; I do not even contend 
that it will eliminate poverty in this country; 
but I do believe and contend that it will 
abolish want. Is this too ambitious a goal 
for a great and powerful nation? I do not 
believe that it is and I know that you will 
agree. 

This Nation should emerge from this war 
a richer nation not only materially but 
spiritually. We have learned how to provide 
full employment. We have learned how to 
increase our production tremendously. We 
have learned lessons of cooperation the hard 
way. Our future problem is not a problem 
of resources but of unity of purpose. I am 
confident that with unity of purpose we have 








demonstrated that we have the ability to 
aceomplish our purpose. Certainly there can 
be no higher purpose than to promote the 
welfare of human beings. 
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President Green: 
the manner in 
presented his subject that he dealt with a 
question that is of vital interest to the work- 
ing men and women of our country. 


You can readily see by 
which Chairman Altmeyer 


I am pleased to advise you that this ad- 
dress will be incorporated in the proceedings 
of today’s Convention and in the permanent 
records of the Federation. It will help all of 
you to understand the problem of social 
insurance and social security and enable you 
to present the subject whenever you may be 
called upon to do so in a convincing and 
intelligent way. 


I thank Chairman Altmeyer for his at- 
tendance at our Convention this afternoon 
and for the splendid address which he de- 
livered. 


Now, may I announce that the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor 
will meet in the Executive Council Room on 
the mezzanine floor immediately after the 
adjournment of this session this afternoon. 


Delegate George, Post Office Clerks: The 
delegates representing organizations of Civil 
Service employees will meet immediately after 
adjournment of this session in Room 419. 


President Green: If there are no further 
announcements the Chair will entertain a 
motion to suspend the rules and adjourn. 


Delegate Madsen, Painters. I so move. 
The motion was seconded and carried, and 

at four o’clock p. m the convention was ad- 

journed to 9:30 


ing, October 6th. 


o'clock Wednesday morn- 
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THIRD DAY — WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 


Boston, Massachusetts, October 6, 1943 


The Convention was called to order at ten 
o’clock by President Green. 


President Green: Dr. Joshua Loth Liebman, 
of Temple Israel, of this city, is here and will 
pronounce the invocation this morning. 


INVOCATION 
(Dr. Joshua Loth Liebman, 


Temple Israel, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts) 

O Thou Eternal Spirit and Supreme 

Worker of the Universe, revealing Thyself 


in the eyes of day and night, we are grateful 
to Thee for this great gathering of workers 
in this free land now devoted to the freedom 
of men and freedom from evil. 


We think of all the things You have given 
to man—the free earth and the powers of 
men and we are ashamed that century after 
century men have abused these gifts. We 
think of all the pages of history of persecu- 
tion and slavery and we think of all of the 
sorrows and all of the injustices through 
which men have used other men as means 
to their ends; rungs on the ladder to their 
own paradise. 


We are grateful this morning for the cour- 
age of these leaders of labor who have dared 
to work and to dream and to build a better 
world in this century and in these decades of 
our day. We are grateful, O God, for all of 
the statesmen of labor working together with 
the prophets of religion to build a better and 
freer humanity here and elsewhere. We are 
aware also, God, that with every new achieve- 
ment there comes new responsibilities. May 
the leaders of labor never be carried away 
by false pride or power, but use that power 
for the ending of oppression, exploitation and 
injustice whenever they may arise. 

We are thankful, O God, Eternal Worker 
of the universe; we are thankful at this mo- 
ment in this free America for all the institu 
tions of labor; thankful also that men are 
determined to bui!d an economic democracy 
and in that new democracy may every man, 
every worker with brain or hand, possess not 
only economic security but the sense of value 
of status and function. 

May our wants be so big as to cover every 
body and not so small as to cover only our- 
selves, 


May there come a day when every man 


wil] feel he is not only a cog in a machine 
a meaningless atom 


but whether he be white, 


yellow or black, Catholic, Protestant, Jew, 
Buddhist, Mohammedan, feel he is valuable in 
the eyes of men and God. 

We pray too, then, that we may be able in 
this century to build a cooperative society in 
place of a competitive anarchy; to create a 
world where men will have security in place 
of insecurity, a sense of status and value; a 
world that will rise out of the ashes of this 
war evil, so that all men, Thy children, may 
feel themselves co-workers with Thee, the 
Supreme Worker for good. Amen. 


President Green: The Chair recognizes See- 
retary Scholtz of the Committee on Creden 
tials, for a supplemental report. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF 
CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 


Committee Secretary Scholtz read the fol 
lowing report: . 
Your Committee on Credentials have ex 


amined credentials and recommend the seat 
ing of the following: 

David L. Behncke, representing the Air 
Line Pilots’ Association, 17 votes, 

Norwalk, Conn., Central 
Thomas Yoczik, 1 vote. 

Designers’ Union No. 22280, 
Robert Klaman, 1 vote. 


Labor Union, 
Soston, Mass., 


New London, Conn 
Edwin Rice, 1 


, Central Labor Union, 


vole, 


Tennessee State Federation of Labor——Lev 
G. Loring, 1 vote. 
The committee moves the adoption of the 


report, 


The motion was seconded and carried by 


unanimous vote, 


COMMITTEES TO ESCORT 
SPEAKERS 


President Green: The 


the International 


acting Director of 
Office is 


is prepared to come In and address the offi 


Labor here and 
cers and delevates in attendance at this con 
vention and I will appoint on the committee 
to the Acting Direetor 


John 


to escort platform 


Phelan, Brother Harry Hates, Brother 


Mara and Hrother Charles MacGowan 
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We will have another speaker at eleven 
o’clock, Captain Perry, of the Navy, and I 
will appoint as a committee to escort Captain 
Perry to the convention hall Brother Leslie 
Myers, Brother Charles Paulson, and Brother 
Robert Byron. 


Father Haas will address the convention at 
11:30 and the Chair desires to appoint as a 
committee to escort Father Haas to the hall 
Brother Frank Duffy, Brother John M. Gil- 
lespie, and Brother John B. Murray. 


Secretary Meany is recognized for messages. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Secretary Meany read the following’ com- 


munications : 
New York, N. Y. 
October 5, 1943. 


American Federation of Labor Convention 
William Green, President 

Hotel Statler 

Boston, Mass. 


In behalf of the underground movement of 
tortured Jewish workers of Poland now wag- 
ing armed resistance against Nazi hangmen 
we extend best wishes and greetings to dele- 
gates assembled at Sixty-third Annual Con- 
vention of AFL. We are deeply convinced 
that American labor will find ways and means 
not only of speeding ultimate victory over 
evil forces of the Axis but of establishing 
lasting peace based on principles of Democ- 
racy, Equality and Social Justice which will 
enable Jews throughout the world to remain 
in their native countries with the same status 
as Non-Jews. 


American Representation of General 
Jewish Workers Union of Poland 


EMANUEL NOWOGRODSKY. 


UNITED STATES SENATE 
October 5, 1943. 


Mr. William Green, 
American Federation 
Hotel Statler 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Bill: 

I send warmest personal greetings to the 
officers and delegates of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor assembled in your Sixty-third 
Annual Convention. I congratulate you upon 
taking national leadership in focusing atten- 
tion on concrete proposals for employment 
and security of all American servicemen and 
workers after military victory is won. To 
delay action, to wait and see, is to invite 
economic disaster. The United States cannot 
assume leadership in adjusting post-war in- 


President 
of Labor 
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ternational problems without making imme- 
diate and effective efforts toward putting its 
own economic house in order, and assuring 
that high level of free enterprise, full em- 
ployment, and individual security which are 
the ultimate tests of democracy’s survival. 

Be assured of my fullest cooperation in 
pressing ceaselessly for immediate action on 
the Social Security bill which I introduced 
with your great cooperation and support, as 
well as constructive measures for housing and 
other forms of post-war enterprise to the full- 
est extent possible. 


Sincerely yours, 


ROBERT F. WAGNER. 


Washington, D. C. 
October 4, 1943. 


William Green, President 

George Meany, Secretary-Treasurer 
American Federation of Labor 
Hotel Statler 

Boston, Mass, 


Regret inability arrive for opening of 
68rd annual convention. Congratulations to 
you and delegates and through you to millions 
of workers of unprecedented production rec- 
ord. Will arrive within few days. 


J. R. STEELMAN, Director 
U. S. Conciliation Service 


Boston, Massachusetts 
October 5, 1943. 


Wm. Green, President 
American Federation of Labor 
Statler Hotel 

Boston, Mass. 


On behalf of the National Trade Union 
Committee for the support of the Ex-Patients’ 
Tubercular Home of Denver, the Board of 
Directors and the patients, I extend profound 
gratitude and appreciation to you as Presi- 
dent of the A. F. of L., George Meany, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, and all Vice-Presidents and 
Officers of Internationals, Locals, State Fed- 
erations and City Central Bodies. The spe- 
cial pamphlet distributed to the delegates 
assembled at this convention expresses pre- 
cisely our gratitude and appreciation. 


The moral and financial support extended 
to our institution by all of you is most praise- 
worthy as it has helped to alleviate pain, 
prolong lives, nourish the sick back to health 
and rehabilitate them as helpful and useful 
men and women. The life-saving work ad- 
ministered for the last 85 years by our 
national, free, non-sectarian tubercular insti- 
tution was made possible through your gen- 
erosity. Confident that all your undertakings 
and deliberations for a powerful and solidified 
American Federation of Labor will be crowned 
a success. 


R. SCHWARTZ, National Supervisor, 
Ex-Patients Tubercular Home of Denver, Colo. 
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President 
Chairman Del Monte of the Local Committee 
on Arrangements for an announcement. 


Green: The Chair 


recognizes 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Committee Chairman Del Monte: Immedi- 
ately upon adjournment of the morning ses- 
sion, over in the park, the official photograph 
of the convention will be taken. If you will 
line up your wives and guests and get your- 
selves all prettied up, as far as you can, after 
the adjournment we will have our picture 
taken. 


For the ladies we have secured tickets for a 
matinee this afternoon at the Shubert Theatre, 
and these tickets are available either from my- 
self or the gentleman out’in the lobby who is 
registering the attendance. 


I also wish to announce to the Teamsters 
that are here from throughout the United 
States that if they will register with the gen- 
tleman in the lobby there is something going 
on for them on Thursday evening. Thank 
you. 


President Green: Acting Director Phelan, 
of the International Labor Organization is 
here and prepared to transmit his message- to 
the officers and delegates in attendance at this 
convention. I know that most of you know 
something about the work of the International 
Labor Organization, and because of the tragic 
situation which prevails throughout the world 
we appreciate more the importance of the In- 
ternational Labor Organization, perhaps, than 
ever before. 


The headquarters of this organization were 
located in Geneva, Switzerland. They own a 
building there and one room in that building 
is dedicated to the late Samuel Gompers and 
the American Federation of Labor. Because 
of the war the International Labor Organiza- 
tion deemed it advisable to move its head- 
quarters and its administrative set-up from 
Geneva, Switzerland, to some other country. 
They were invited to establish themselves at 
Montreal, Canada, so that the administrative 
office of the International Labor Organization 
is now located in that city. 

Acting Director Phelan, therefore, made the 
trip from Montreal, Canada, to Boston for the 
special purpose of visiting with us and submit- 
ting his address. We have had the pleasure of 
listening to him at previous conventions with 
a feeling of deep appreciation and genuine 


satisfaction. I know he will bring to you a 
message of deep interest this morning. 


I present to you Acting Director Phelan of 
the International Labor Organization. 


ACTING DIRECTOR 
EDWARD Jj. PHELAN 


(International Labor 
Organization) 


President Green, Delegates and Guests: 


Thank you for the welcome you have just 
extended me. 

It is always an inspiring experience to at- 
tend the Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


It is particularly so at this moment when the 
great drama of history is unrolling at an ac- 
celerated pace and on a scale so wide that 
none may watch it as a mere spectator. The 
destiny of everyone, not only of you and I, but 
of the inhabitants of the remotest regions and 
of islands that are but pinpoints on the largest 
maps, are being decided by events now in 
progress and by plans and policies which are 
now being shaped. 


The setbacks and reverses which the forces 
of the United Nations had encountered a year 
ago have been changed into a victorious prog- 
ress on all fronts. The road to complete and 
final victory may yet be long and hard but 
the march along it has begun. 


The determination of Labor to continue the 
flow of équipment to the men in the fighting 
forces will be intensified. The successes just 
achieved are the most convincing manifestation 
that every additional effort on the production 
line can directly and definitely shorten the war 
and save precious lives. While this will be the 
dominant mood of this Convention—the over- 
riding consideration in all your minds—the 
march of military events has_ inevitably 
brought certain other questions into a sharper 
focus of attention. 


As military victory approaches, however dis- 
tant and difficult may yet be its final culmina- 
tion, increasing thought must be given to what 
are to be its consequences and fruits. 


They present a whole series of problems- 
political, economic and social—in which Labor 
has a vital interest. Those problems will not 
be easy of solution, but solved they can and 
will be if the determination and the spirit of 
positive collaboration that has characterized 
the war effort are maintained. That is why 
I referred a moment ago to the special inspira- 
tion which I find in attending a meeting of 
the annual Convention of the A. F. of L. at 
this time. Here you have in this hall the 


representatives of hundreds of great labor 
unions, each with its own special character- 
istics and problems, each with its different ex- 
perience and knowledge, and yet all coming 
together to express a common mind, to frame 
a common general policy, against the back- 
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ground of which each can pursue its own par- 
ticular activities with greater security and 
to greater advantage. Is it not an example 
of the way in which we may hope the free 
countries of the world may tackle their prob- 
lems once the war is over? Is not the title 
of the United Nations, so happily chosen, al- 
most a suggestion that this should be so? 


This war has opposed two conceptions. The 
conception of the United Nations as against 
the conception of the Uniform Nations. The 
one is a conception of Unity, unity on the 
fundamental principles of the four freedoms, 
with all the color and enrichment of diversity 
which national tradition or genius may sug- 
gest: the other is the conception of uniformity, 
where all thought must conform to the fashion 
of a master mind and a man may not give 
free rein to his fancy even in the matter of 
the color of his shirt. 


If this were all that had to be settled, we can 
I think take it that the issue has been decided. 
The conception of Unity with Freedom has al- 
ready its victory in the minds of men, and the 
aggressors who would have destroyed it are 
going steadily down to defeat. 


But agreement on great principles and vic- 
tory in their cause is not enough. Principles 
have little value unless they are accompanied 
by measures of practical application effectively 
applied. It would be of little use to incur the 
sacrifice of life and suffering which this war 
must entail merely to establish the principle 
that a man may choose the color of the shirt 
he will wear if there are no shirts to be had. 
or worse still if there should be a plethora of 
shirts but men have no wages wherewith to 
buy them. 


Prevention is as essential as cure. Rags 
breed disease, disease in the body politic as 
well as in the body physical. Let us there- 
fore see to it that in the future there shall 
be no millions of ragged shirts in which may 
multiply the germs of another peril to the 
democratic way of life. 

Healthy, prosperous, free citizens are the 
ultimate security, the foundation on which all 
else must be built, if the structure is to he 
stable and enduring. Here again the ob- 
jectives can be clearly set and are already gen- 
erally agreed—jobs for all, the protection of 
an adequate system of social security, a risine 
standard of living, educational and professional 
opportunity open to all without discrimination. 
Action in, or by, each nation to secure these 
ends is being prepared in forms appropriate 
to its circumstances and traditions—an ex- 
ample of the diversity which is a feature of 
the United Nations, and a diversity which 
will enable them to learn from one another as 
they watch the results achieved. 

Such national action will not however be 
sufficient. Not only will some of the measures 
taken require international coordination, but 
there must be a general world economic frame- 
work in which the economic life of each na- 
tion can find its place and develon with se- 
curity. The world cannot be stable if it is 
half prosperous and half poverty-stricken. 
Nations cannot build up a prosperous economy 
at home if they are exposed to violent fluctua- 
tions in foreign exchanges, to unpredictable 


and catastrophic changes in the prices of raw 
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materials, and to the disorganization of foreign 
markets which are the inevitable result of 
these and similar disturbances. The economic 
interdependence of the nations of the world 
was made evident by the successive economic 
crises of the interwar years. 


The United Nations have begun to plan the 
way in which the necessary order can be in- 
troduced into the world’s economic life, and 
the instruments through which that order may 
be maintained. We have had the Refugee 
Conference at Bermuda, the Food and Agri- 
culture Conference at Hot Springs: negotia- 
tions concerning the regulation of currency 
questions are in progress, and other elements 
in the world’s financial and economic structure 
are being carefully studied with a view to in- 
ternational agreements; the United Nations 
Relief Administration is about to be con- 
stituted by a formal act: the International 
Labor Organization, due to the foresight of 
two great labor statesmen, Samuel Gompers 
and George Barnes, at the end of the first 
world war, is in being with nearly twenty- 
five years of experience in its task. In the 
effective and proper functioning of all such 
agreements and instruments, Labor is vitally 
concerned. Many of them will have a highly 
technical character, but they all need to be 
guided and inspired by the social objectives 
which the United Nations have set in the 
forefront of their programme. 

Thus, the general picture of what has been 
called “reconstruction” is becoming steadily 
clearer: it has two panels, the one a series of 
national measures taken in or by each nation 
and which, while possessing a certain genera) 
pattern, will show diversity corresponding to 
different needs, circumstances, and industrial 
methods and traditions; the other, a_ series 
of international measures providing that unity 
of order without which national mercrr> 
would fail of their effect. Neither can succeed 
alone. The success of one set of measures is 
dependent on the success of the other, and vice 
versa. At some time there will no doubt be an 
over all Conference to coordinate the operations 
of the various international bodies, but no such 
Conference seems yet to he envisaged. It will 
be the roof to be put on the structure when it 
is more or less complete. Meanwhile the dif- 
ferent international agencies will be working 
in contact with one another, discovering where 
their problems are inter-related and_ takins 
practical account of any questions which re- 
quire to be adjusted between them. In these 
circumstances, the International Labor organi- 
zation takes on an added importance for or- 
ganized labor. 

Not only will it have its own field to cover, 
but it may he hoped that it will succeed in 
instituting effective methods of liaison with 
these other international agencies and thereby 
be able to watch constantly the social implica- 
tions of the measures they may propose or 
undertake. Such liaison was promised to it by 
the Governments at the New York-Washing- 
ton Conference, a promise to which the work- 
ers attached the greatest importance. They 
attached importance to it because of a funda- 
mental difference between measures taken to 
prosecute the war and measures taken to es- 
tablish peace. War measures are in their 
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nature temporary: the better the war measures 
the more temporary they will be because their 
effect is to win the war and thereby end it. 
Peace measures have exactly the opposite char- 
acter. They aim at perpetuating peace, at 
building up a peaceful way of life that will 
endure. Therefore they need to be taken per- 
petually. In their nature they cannot be taken 
once and for all by any Conference, however 
authoritative and however wisely inspired. 
The decisions of such a Conference will have 
their value and find their effect only in their 
continual application, only as they continue to 
be applied in a living, growing, changing so- 
ciety. Thus, though labor in the various 
countries may be consulted and be able to 
make its influence felt in the general terms 
of the Peace Settlement, its interests cannot 
be adequately safeguarded unless it is in a 
position to watch constantly the way in which 
the Settlement is given effect to by the various 
international agencies concerned, and the re- 
sults of their activities and decisions on the 
course of the world’s life. Organized Labor 
has its assured constitutional place in the In- 
ternational Labor Organization. In the [n- 
ternational Labor Conference, meeting in ses- 
sion at least once a year, delegates of or- 
ganized labor, sitting with delegates of Gov- 
ernments and of employers, can survey peri- 
odically the whole process of building and de- 
veloping the peaceful economy of the world, 
and can exercise that “eternal vigilance” 
without which we know too well how easily 
man’s greatest achievements can be turned 
and twisted from their purpose. 


When Samuel Gompers gave the last months 
of his life to perfecting and defending the 
constitution of the International Labor Or- 
ganization, he had perhaps a vision of how 
vital an instrument it might one day prove. 
Thanks to him, to George Barnes, Emil Van- 
dervelde, Leon Jouhaux, President Benes and 
others who worked with him in Paris in 1919; 
thanks to Albert Thomas, Harold Butler and 
John Winant who were successively its Di- 
rectors; thanks to the long and distinguished 
list of American and other labor leaders who 
have participated in its annual Sessions and, 
after democratic discussion, agreed with Gov- 
ernments and employers on its decisions: 
thanks to the unwavering support of organized 
Labor through these difficult years of the war, 
the International Labor Organization is now 
at our disposal, admirably adapted by its com- 
position and experience to play a predominant 
part in securing the fulfillment of men’s hopes 
= for a better, a freer and a happier 
world. 


It is at our disposal. Will it be used? Are 
the United Nations really alive to its vast po- 
tentialities? Have they the vision to see how 
greatly its use, based as it is on the joint 
collaboration of Governments, workers and em- 
ployers, will facilitate the solution of the 
many difficult problems that lie ahead? I 
know that Trade Unionists in many countries, 
and from the occupied countries of Europe in 
particular, are asking these questions with 
growing anxiety. I hope and believe that an 


affirmative answer will be given to them in 
the very near future. 

During the war labor has won its place in 
the highest national councils. 


It was given, at 


the end of the last war, a place of equal honor 
and responsibility in the International Labor 
Organization. To ignore that Organization in 
the work that lies ahead, to underestimate its 
potentialities, to underemploy its resources of 
experience and accumulated knowledge would 
be neither wise nor just. 

The work of planning the world’s post-war 
machinery is now under way. Its first con- 
crete results will indeed be shortly apparent. 
While all that affects the prosecution of the 
war must more than ever continue to enjoy a 
unique priority, this work of preparation for 
post-war tasks is its necessary complement to 
be pursued as effectively and assiduously as the 
overriding claims of that first priority will 
allow. Let us hope that as the complete pic- 
ture emerges, and as all the functions to be 
performed are seen in their proper perspec- 
tive, the International Labor Organization will 
be found to have been given its due and right- 
ful place: and let us determine that we shall 
use it and the other agencies at our com- 
mand so that once victory has opened the road 
of peace mankind may travel along it to an 
ever happier and ever richer destiny. 


President Green: It was mighty refreshing 
for us to be permitted to listen to this in- 
teresting address delivered by Acting Director 
Phelan of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion this morning. As the great tragedy un- 
folds and we are able to understand it and 
see it better, we realize the importance of 
the International Labor Organization. In 
fact, this organization which has functioned 
continuously since it was organized follow- 
ing the conclusion of the first World War 
has taught us the necessity of international 
understanding, international cooperation. We 
know now, sure and certain, that our great 
nation, the United States of America, cannot 


“isolate itself from the balance of the world. 


Through the International Labor Organization 
labor has been endeavoring to make its con- 
tribution toward the development of inter- 
national cooperation, the promotion of in- 
ternational economy and the establishment 
of international standards designed to pro- 
mote the common welfare. 

I thank Acting Director Phelan in your 
name and for you for his visit to this con- 
vention and for the address which he de- 
livered. 

(The committee appointed earlier in the ses- 
sion eseorted Captain John R. Perry, of the 
Civil Engineer Corps of the United States 
Navy, to the platform.) 


President Green: We have with us this 
morning a most capable and distinguished 
representative of the United States Navy. 
You will recall that Undersecretary of War 
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Patterson attended our convention and de- 
livered an address on last Monday, repre- 
senting as he did the War Department. 


Now we are happy indeed to have with us 
this morning a representative of the Navy 
Department. So without loss of time I am 
going to present to you our speaker of this 
morning representing the Navy. I take great 
pleasure in presenting to you Captain John 
R. Perry, of the Civil Engineer Corps of the 
United States Navy. 


CAPTAIN JOHN R. PERRY 


(Civil Engineer Corps, United 
States Navy) 


Mr. President, delegates and guests of the 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor: It affords me a very distinct pleasure 
to come before you this morning and to tell 
you of an organization which is very close to 
my heart and should be very close to your 
hearts. I refer to the “Sea Bees” of the Navy. 

(Applause.) 

Admiral Morrell is my boss—he calls them 
his boys and I call them my boys, but they 
are just as much your boys, because between 
sixty and seventy-five per cent of them are 
your own men. They are rough, they are 
tough, and that’s the way we like them, and 
they do one swell job for us. 

A famous Naval authority once made the 
statement that a ship or a fleet was no 
better than the base from which it operated. 
By that he meant that any ship has to come 
back to base to be re-fueled, to be overhauled, 
to be repaired, in order that it can remain 
an operating unit of a fleet. In this day and 
age, where we are fighting a war on the 
seven seas all over the world, it becomes 
apparent to anyone that we cannot success- 
fully carry on this war without bases all 
over the face of the globe. 

In time of peace we would expect private 
contractors to do the construction work for 
us and they would use your men to accom- 
plish the work, your men being dressed in 
civilian clothes. Shortly after Pearl Harbor 
we found at Wake, at Guam, in Cavite that 
it was not satisfactory to have the men in 
civilian clothes to try to build these bases 
for us, because if they tried to defend them- 
selves against the enemy they were liable to 
be shot as guerillas, and well meaning as 
many of them were at Wake, they were not 
trained in a military sense and they could 
not give their all as they would like to have 
done. Because of that we had to form some 
organization which could still build these 
bases overseas and get a gun in a hurry, 
and yet have the people that were a part of 
an organization able to take care of them- 
selves if the enemy struck. Consequently, we 
went to what we now know as the “Sea Bees’’. 
They were formed for work outside the 
United States, and the records today show 
that they have performed it in the highest 


traditions that any armed force has ever put 
forth before, and I tell you that you should 
feel as proud of this organization as I feel 
of it because in the main it is your men 
who are in them. 


Possibly I should give you something of 
an outline—and I will try to make it very 
brief—of exactly what the “Sea Bees” are. 
The basic unit is the battalion. It consists 
of 1,087 men and 35 officers. The battalion 
is divided into five companies. You have the 
headquarters company which is comprised 
of people which we term overhead; that is, 
the bakers, the cooks, the pharmacists’ mates, 
the gunners’ mates, the draftsmen, etc., the 
people we require to see that the battalion 
is a_ self-contained unit when it goes into 
the field and needs no help from anybody. 


Then we have four construction companies, 
each with approximaittely twenty-six men. 
Each of these units has in it sheet metal 
workers, plumbers, machinists, carpenters, 
wharf builders, riggers, iron workers—all of 
the trades that you can possibly think of 
that you have among your own body here, 
because we never know exactly what type of 
work we are going to have to do, therefore 
we must have every type of skilled mechanic 
we would require to do any type of job any- 
where in the world. 


When we first started out we thought pos- 
sibly 10,000 men would do the job. The or- 
ganization now is made up of over 200,000 
men, and I don’t know exactly where it is 
going to stop. I point out again that those 
are your men and you owe them every ounce 
of loyalty that you can possibly give them. 


Where have these people gone since we 
have organized them? Well over 100,000 of 
them are on every continent that you can 
think of. They are in South America, they 
are in Africa, they are in Europe, and the 
islands in the South Seas are dotted with 
them; they are in Alaska. 


If you think that they have not turned 
in a glorious record, then you should have 
listened to Lieutenant Drezner, a few nights 
ago, when he told of the “Sea Bees’”’ and their 
performance at Salerno. Those boys of yours 
are tough and hard and we have taken them 
and given them military training, and they 
have shown that they have the guts that it 


takes to stand up against the best that the 


Germans and Japs have offered. 


Take the young fellow from Cleveland, 
Ohio, Christopher Meyer, he was driving his 
bulldozer when Jap planes came over a cer- 
tain island in the South Pacific and he noticed 
that the gunner handling an anti-aircraft gun 
had been shot; he jumped down off of his 
bulldozer and manned the anti-aircraft gun. 
Unfortunately this young man was killed by 
a bomb explosion a few days later, when he 
was trying to unload drum gasoline from one 
of the transports that was in the harbor. 
But, those are the type of men you have given 
us and we take our hats off to you people 
because you have aided us at every turn and 
we thank you from the bottom of our hearts 
for the excellent cooperation you have given 
us. 


Let me go further and tell you of some of 
the jobs they have done. Read the Congres- 
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sional Record. Senator Taft has just returned 
from a world-wide visit to all of the battle 
fronts, and what does he say about your 
people. He says they are the grandest organ- 
ization he has ever seen and he wonders why 
the American people do not know more about 
them. That is one of the reasons I am here 
this morning, to let you know what these Con- 
struction Battalions are. Every person who 
has visited any of the fronts comes back with 
the highest praise for these men. 


We thought we were finished after .the 
organization of the first unit. But we had 
to go further. Where we thought that the 
unloading of ships would take care of itself, 
we found that it would not; but the situation 
was terrible, the ships were not getting un- 
loaded at the final point of destination, and 
therefore we organized special battalions com- 
prised of stevedores with the necessary com- 
plement of construction men with them, so 
that again the battalion could go into the 
fleld and be self-sufficient and would require 
no help from anyone. The first one of these 
units went out last January. They went to 
a hot spot in the South Pacific. The ships 
were not getting unloaded there. Within sixty 
days after they arrived -the shipping situation 
in this particular harbor had been cleaned 
up and yet ships had been waiting there in 
some instances as many as sixty days before 
they could be unloaded. 


Those men are your men and they have 
shown how, when they have a job to do, 
they could go out and do it. They did one 
grand job down there. When you stop and 
think that whereas in the past a ship is lying 
idle in a harbor because it could not be un- 
loaded for a period of sixty days, and- that 
today in that same harbor those ships are 
unloaded in two to three days, you can readily 
realize how much saving in shipping space 
that amounts to. It gives you a quicker turn- 
around of the ships and, therefore, to get the 
same amount of cargo to any one port, you 
need just that many less ships and, if you 
need less ships, you need less steel to build 
them with, and that steel can go into making 


arms which are necessary for the boys over- 
seas. 


There will come a time when these boys 
will come back to you—some of them—not 
all of them, because as I mentioned earlier 
some of them lie dead at Salerno, others lie 
dead in the South Pacific Islands, and some 
were at Attu—they were among the first to 
land there, too, but these boys will come back 
to you after this war is over and I guarantee 
to you that they will be the best group of 
trained men you have eyer seen. Not only 
will they be trained in their own particular 
skill—because they already knew that before 
we ever took them up—but they will be 
disciplined and will understand the meaning 
of discipline, and will come back to you, and 
I will guarantee you will have some of the 
finest men coming back into your organizations 
that you have ever seen in your life. We 
did not attack the problem of training these 
people in their particular skills because we 
did not have the time. We naturally assumed 
that since these boys belonged to organizations 
that they already had their skill, but we have 


bent over backward in endeavoring to give 
them military training. They spend some 
twelve weeks in training before we ever think 
of outfitting them for work overseas, and 
during that entire twelve weeks the emphasis 
is put on military training day by day, and 
as I have already told you, that training has 
paid dividends over and over again. 


Now, if these boys are doing the work that 
they are for you, then it is up to you to do 
everything you can for them. I don’t have 
to give a flag-waving speech here, because I 
know all of you people are doing everything 
you can to help the forces overseas. There 
is one thing you must remember, however, and 
that is that if by any chance, by any act 
on your part, the gun does not get to the 
man on the fighting front—and I refer not 
only to the “Sea Bees,” but to the other Armed 
Forces, somebody is going to suffer for it. 


The only gauge of performance tcday is 
the gauge of how many lives you can save by 
the actions that you take back in this coun- 
try. All of our forces are giving everything 
they possibly can for you—it is up to you to 
give them every support, and though I repre- 
sent the “Sea Bees” who are your boys, never- 
theless I speak for the other forces as well. 
I thank you gentlemen. 

President Green: We are deeply grateful to 
Captain Perry for his visit with us this morn- 
ing and for ‘his most interesting address. 
Perhaps it would be of information to Captain 
Perry, as well as to many of you here, if I 
stated that the records of the organizations 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor and the American Federation itself 
show that over 2,000,000 members of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor are in the armed 
services of our country at the present time. 


Now, our International Unions are zealously 
attempting to protect the seniority rights of 
all these members of the American Federation 
of Labor serving in the armed forces. Our 
organizations will be alert when they return, 
aggressive in their determination to protect 
these members of all our great unions who 
have left their work and their homes to serve 
in the armed forces of our country. We 
shall endeavor to protect their seniority rights 
to the limit and see to it that they are re- 
turned to the positions they occupied when 
they left our great country to fight on foreign 
soil. 

We extend to you, Captain Perry, a hearty 
welcome to this Convention. We ask you to 
take back to the “Sea Bees” and to the Navy 
and those connected with the Navy Department 
the assurance of this Federation of Labor 
that we will stand immovable in support of 
that branch of our Government, as well as 
the Government itself, until this job we have 
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undertaken is completely finished and the 
Nazis, Fascists and the Japanese Nation are 
forced to surrender unconditionally. 


Brother Isidore Nagler of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, and Brother 
Harold D. Ulrich, of the Brotherhood of 
Steamship Clerks and Freight Handlers In- 
ternational Union, made the trip to Southport, 
England, to the British Trades Union Congress, 
as fraternal delegates from the American 
Federation of Labor. They were designated 
by the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor, in accordance with the 
authority conferred upon it, to represent the 
American Federation of Labor at the his- 
toric meeting of the British Trades Union 
Congress which was held at Southport, Eng- 
land, during the early part of September. 


These young men did a swell job, they 
measured up to all of the requirements and to 
the high standards which we have set for 
fraternal delegates who attend the British 
Trades Union Congress. They submitted to 
me their report on their attendance at the 
British Trades Union Congress and I am 
turning this report over to Secretary-Treas- 
urer Meany for inclusion in the proceedings 
of today’s Convention. I urge each and 
all of you to read this report carefully because 
it is most interesting and instructive indeed. 


JOINT REPORT OF 
ISIDORE NAGLER AND 
HAROLD D. ULRICH 


Fraternal Delegates to The British 
Trade Union Congress, South- 
port, England, September 1943 


In keeping with our assignment, we flew 
across the North Atlantic from the new 
world to *he old in less time than elapses 
between your leaving your place of business 
in the evening and returning the next morn- 
ing. Flying high over the sea through the 
darkness of night and in fog is still consid- 
ered sufficiently hazardous, especially in war 
time, as to make all on board, whatever their 
position in life, feel a kinship to one another, 
as brothers under the skin, a very human 
experience in itself. In these times at least 
there are no stuffed shirts on board a trans- 
Atlantic plane. 

Our departure from New York was delayed 
one day through a change in schedule, thus 
making it impossible for us to reach South- 
port on the opening day of the Congress, 
Labor Day, September 6, 1943. We arrived 


in London by train at 7:30 that evening and 
found that arrangements had been made for 
us to stop in London overnight and go on 
to Liverpool and Southport the next day. 
However, having already missed the open- 
ing day of the Congress, we disliked to miss 
a good part of the second day’s session, so 
we decided to leave London that evening at 
8:45 p.m. on a train due to arrive in Liver- 
pool at 2:45 a.m. Tuesday. The train, how- 
ever, was an hour late, so we did not arrive 
until 3:45 a.m. Our short walk of about 
100 yards from the railroad station to our 
hotel gave us our first experience with the 
total blackout common to all England; To 
fully appreciate such a thing in the midst 
of city life, one must experience it in person. 
The knowledge of something coming towards 
you and not being able to see it is a sensation 
different from being in ordinary darkness. 
After a few hours’ sleep and an early break- 
fast, we were driven to Southport, and arrived 
in time for the opening of Congress, Tuesday 
morning, September 7, 1943. Arrangements 
had been made for us, due to the congested 
condition of the hotels at Southport which 
had largely been taken over by the Armed 
services to quarter us in the Adelphi Hotel 
in Liverpool, and we were driven by auto- 
mobile each morning to Southport, a distance 
of about 20 miles and returned the same way 
in the evening. . 


Our attendance at the Congress which re- 
mained in session from Monday, September 
6, until shortly after noon the following Fri- 
day, September 10, was indeed a heartening 
experience. The serious, expeditious and sin- 
cere manner in which the Congress conducted 
its deliberations was impressive indeed. It 
was all a part of the feeling one gets from 
the moment one sets foot on that war-torn 
island, grim but buoyant, hard-pressed, but 
confident, showing its scars, wear and tear, 
but with faces set toward a brighter future. 
One has only to see London and Liverpool 
and other blitzed cities or to have listened to 
the secretary of the Seamen’s Union tell the 
bitter, tragic, heroic struggle of his mer- 
chant seamen to know for all time what the 
struggle has been costing the British people. 


One had only to listen to Ernest Bevin’s mov- _ 


ing speech to the Congress to be convinced 
that this time Britain will not be looking 
back empty-handed on a lost opportunity 
when the war has been won. 


It isn’t often that one is filled with the 
sense of being in the midst of history in the 
making, in the promising, confident, intelli- 
gent making, but this was our experience in 
attending the Congress. 

The first and foremost business of British 
Labor is to get on with the war. This spirit 
was not embodied in any one resolution. It 
was embodied alike in the presidential ad- 
dress of Dame Anne Loughlin, the first 
woman ever to preside over the Congress, as 
well as in the recommendation of the General 
Council; in the speeches of the delegates; and 
in the informal. discussions. 

Approximately 81 Resolutions were consid- 
ered and acted upon, many of which dealt 
with matters of purely local interest, not 
directly involving the war. But on the larger 
and broader matters of policy affecting the 
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war effort, the Congress subordinated every 
other consideration to the predominating 
issue, namely the winning of the war on an 
unconditional surrender basis at the earliest 
possible time, to be followed by an endur- 
ing peace. Yes, the first and foremost job of 
British Labor is to get on with the war. 
Inconvenience, serious restrictions, physical 
hardships, burdensome tasks, all that must be 
borne cheerfully—if by doing so it will help 
to get on with the war. 


The Congress wants the Government to 
speed up and intensify its job of implementing 
the proposed Educational Reform. There is 
great concern throughout the country for 
the realization of the proposals to raise the 
school leaving age from 14 to 16 years, im- 
prove the character of primary education and 
the school buildings, and to aid vital part- 
time education for young employed workers. 


The Congress wants a plan for the recruit- 
ment and training of juvenile workers after 
the war. The experience that has been gained 
during this war should be used in laying out 
a really effective program for the post-war 
period for the full employment of labor. 


The Congress wants action on the Beveridge 


Report. Congress, which, of course, endorses 
the report, also desires certain changes of 
detail. Especially does it have its own view 


on what should be done in the way of Work- 
men’s’ Compensation, 


There was a long and interesting debate on 
post-war reconstruction. The British Trades 
Union movement recognizes the great value 
that war-time controls have been in regular- 
izing prices and the cost of living, in making 
it possible to produce essential commodities 
when needed and in the proper quantities, and 
to distribute consumer goods fairly and equi- 
tably. This experience has led to some very 
sober thinking about the value of retaining 
certain controls during the post-war period. 
It was decided to set up a secretariat on 
post-war reconstruction which would prepare 
for the Congress a detailed plan in this field. 


The Congress listened with very keen at- 
tention to a report from its General Secre- 
tary, Sir Walter Citrine, on the Anglo-Rus- 
sian Trade Union Committee’s meeting in 
Russia recently. Your delegates were ex- 
tremely impressed with the masterful, intelli- 
gent and constructive analysis by Sir Walter 
dealing with this important subject matter. 
Sir Walter expressed his great admiration 
for the production achievements of the Rus- 
sian workers and for the contribution of the 
Russian people as a whole to the war effort. 
The report, however, ended with the state- 
ment that on two points it was impossible to 
get complete agreement between the Russian 
and British members of the committee. The 
first of these two points was the Russian re- 
quest that the British members of the com- 
mittee stand by them in a demand for 2 
Second Front on the Continent of Europe this 
year. While Congress is heartily in favor 


of a Front on the Continent of Europe, it did 
not feel as if it was its function to pass an 
opinion on how soon or where this should take 
They took the position that this was 


place, 
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primarily a matter for the military authori- 
ties. The second point was a request for the 
extension of the committee to include the 
Trade Unions of North and South America 
and of the Occupied Countries of Europe, but 
this was not considered to be practical at 
the present time, so Congress adopted the 
General Council’s war emergency resolution 
which said that at the opportune time this 
would be considered. 


A resolution dealing with the post-war 
treatment of the German people as originally 
presented to the Congress by the National 
Union of General and Municipal workers 
would have had the effect of convicting the 
entire German nation and all of the German 
people. An amendment presented by the 
Railway Clerks’ Association, substituting 
“Nazis” for the words “German Nation” 
and deleting two paragraphs of the Resolu- 
tion had the effect of drawing a definite line 
between the guilty and the innocent members 
of the German people. The amendment was 
earried after a series of speeches. The ac- 
tion thus taken constituted a fine example 
of the tolerance and far-sightedness of the 
Congress in the midst of devastation and may 
prove to be a real contribution to the war 
effort and the post-war period. 


The former General Secretary of the Trans- 
port Workers, now Minister of Labor in the 
British Government, Mr. Ernest Bevin, made 
a very interesting and inspiring speech to the 
Congress and one which was well received. 
He made one very important announcement 
of the Government’s policy, namely, that the 
Government has decided that length of serv- 
ice shall be the criterion for demobilization 
for the men and women in the armed forces. 
Mr, Bevin also reminded the Trade Union 
Congress that in making new agreements they 
could do a great deal towards helping them- 
selves to the realization of the post-war re- 
construction by embodying into those agree- 
ments the important new labor standards that 
have been developed during the war period. 


We made our respective addresses as Fra- 
ternal Delegates to the Congress on Thurs- 
day, September 9, and we have submitted to 
President Green a copy of them, which each 
of us took about 85 minutes to deliver, for 
such disposition as he deems it advisable to 
make. 


We were in England approximately two 
weeks during which time we had an oppor- 
tunity of having many talks with our boys in 
the armed services, now stationed in differ- 
ent parts of the British Isles. We also had 
the privilege of talking with refugees from 
the occupied countries of Europe, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, France, Norway, Belgium 
and Holland. We had an unrivaled opportu- 
nity of seeing the devastation of London and 
Liverpool and other English towns and cities. 
We were in London during the largest air 
raid which they have had for some time, and 
we marveled at the courage and fortitude of 
the British people to carry on whatever the 
cost with grim determination of spirit on the 
one hand and an outward display of cheer- 
fulness on the other. There is no pleasure 
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driving whatever in all of England, and the 
blackout at night is a total one, we assure 
you. About everything is rationed, and 
severely so, except silverware and jewelry, 
and the, luxury taxes on these commodities 
are ample to discourage purchase. One needs 
only to be in England a very, very brief time 
to realize how much better off we are in 
America with respect to food. We listened to 
the refugees of the occupied countries tell us 
about the devastation of their homes, and 
the loss of their loved ones and the unknown 
whereabouts of their wives and mothers. 
We found them courageous of spirit, but as 
we saw the tears roll down their cheeks, we 
could but tell them to be of good cheer for the 
day of liberation was not far off—the light 
of a new day was commencing to grow 
brighter with each passing night. We told 
them that we had found that the people in 
England and we in America who were still 
free men and women, had the courage and 
physical and spiritual stamina along with 
our allies to fight the forces of evil respon- 
sible for all this destruction, devastation and 
suffering with all the resources at our com- 
mand, however long it might take, until the 
day soon dawned when they would be wiped 
from the face of the earth for all time. 


In talking with our boys in the armed 
services, we found their morale and physical 
stamina of the best. We are happy to be 
able to report to you that we did not see 
one that we could not feel proud of, and 
that is true also of our splendid women com- 
prising the WACS who are over there. Yes, 
our boys in England are in the best of shape 
for whatever lies ahead. They are the fittest 
of fighting men, but when their thoughts 
and talk are about home, they become senti- 
mental indeed. Whether wé talked with them 
singly or in groups, their reaction was the 
same. As soon as they learned that we had 
been in the United States only a few days 
before, we immediately became the center of 
attraction and the object of a barrage of 
questions. Apart from letters from home, 
what they want most at the present is the 
opportunity to get at the “Jerries’’ across 
the channel as quickly as possible so they 
can get the job over with and come back 
home to their loved ones and their own fire- 
sides. We assured them that we at home 
were doing everything we possibly could to 
hasten their opportunity to secure the un- 
conditional surrender of the enemy in order 
that they too might get back home as soon 
as possible. 


After the adjournment of Congress on Fri- 
day, September 10, we returned to London. 
Subsequently, we attended luncheon and din- 
ner meetings of the Association of Railway 
Clerks of the United Kingdom and Ireland, 
the Transport Workers, and the Tailors and 
Garment Workers, at each of which meetings 
we had the privilege of speaking extempor- 
aneously. We also participated, at the re- 
quest of the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, in the North American Guest Hour 
broadcast from London to America on Sunday 
evening, September 19, 1943, on which oc- 
easion we had the opportunity of giving our 
impressions of the British Trade Union Con- 
gress in action to our American listeners. 


While in London we also met Ambassador 
Winant in the American Embassy at his 
request. We also had luncheon on one day 
with the Czechoslovakian Minister, and on 
another day with the Polish Minister. We 
were invited to meet with President Benes 
of Czechoslovakia and had a very interest- 
ing talk with him. We also met with the 
British Home Secretary, Herbert Morrison, 
and a number of members of Parliament. 


We must not forget to mention the very 
interesting talk at the Congress made by the 
Secretary of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions, Walter Scaveneles, dealing with 
the subject matter of the restablishment of 
the Trade Union Movement in the Occupied 
Countries when this war comes to an end. 
It was encouraging indeed to hear of the 
good work which is being done temporarily 
in order to bring about the reestablishment 
of the Free Trade Union Movement at the 
opportune time. 


Our entire trip was packed with thrilling 
and inspiring experiences. However, with 
respect to the actual journey to England 
and return you will understand that many 
of the most interesting experiences cannot 
be referred to publicly or in writing at the 
present time because of war-time restrictions 
and precautions. 


We were profoundly - impressed by the 
brotherly feeling and generous hospitality 
of the British people towards us. 


The British Trade Union Congress which 
we attended portrayed the true sterling quali- 
ties of the British people, especially of the 
British workers who are determined to make 
every sacrifice to preserve their own demo- 
cratic freedom and the freedom and democ- 
racy of a new and better world, and our 
participation in the Congress as fraternal 
delegates from the great American Federa- 
tion of Labor we regarded as an opportunity 
to be of service, and a great privilege in- 
deed, for which we are deeply grateful. We 
assured the Congress that the American 
Federation of Labor would continue to work 
and fight shoulder to shoulder with them, 
whatever the cost, till Victory, and there- 
after we shall carry on with them in peace 
as in war. We have returned home happy 
in the thought that we may have made some 
contribution, however slight, towards the 
preservation of that essential spirit of co- 
operation and unity of purpose which has 
existed between the British Trades Union 
Congress and the American Federation of 
Labor. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Isidore Nagler 
Harold D. Ulrich. 


President Green: Now, we will receive the 
report of Auditing Committee of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor and following the 
submission of that report we will be privi- 
leged to listen to an address by Monsignor 
Haas. 
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REPORT OF AUDITING 
COMMITTEE 


Committee Chairman McCarthy: In _ sub- 
mitting this report, your Committee wishes 
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Paid subscriptions, 
AMER, FEDST. .... 1,543.48 


to point out that the books are excellently 
kept, and in a manner in which the facts and 
figures which they reveal make plain to any 
trade unionist exactly what happens to every 
cent of his money which is paid to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. We wish particu- 
larly to commend Secretary-Treasurer George 
Meany and the professional and clerical as- 
sistants in his office for keeping our financial] 
records in a manner which not only protects 
fully the finances of our members, but also 
makes it possible for us to obtain easily the 
full picture of every financial transaction. 


The Secretary will now read the report. 


Committee Secretary Scholtz read the fol- 
lowing report: 


To the officers and delegates of the Sixty- 
third Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor: 


The Auditing Committee appointed in accord- 
ance with Article 3, Section 5, of the Consti- 
tution of the American Federation of Labor 
submits the following report for the considera- 
tion of the Convention. The Committee has 
examined and checked all of the financial 
books and records of the American Federation 
of Labor for the fiscal year beginning Septem- 
ber 1, 1942, and ending August 31, 1943. 


The Committee is pleased to report that all 
books and records are found to be correct in 
all respects. 


We have verified the record covering the 
securities owned by the Federation by calling 
at the Riggs National Bank and the City Bank, 
both of Washington, D. C., and by counting 
the bonds held by the American Federation 
of Labor which were in safe deposit boxes 
at these two banks. 


The cash balance on hand, as verified by let- 
ters from each of the banks, shows a healthy 
increase. The total receipts for the year be- 
ginning September 1, 1942 and ending August 
31, 1948, amounted to $2,422,934.35 while the 
total expenses for this same period amounted 
to $2,010,029.35, an excess of receipts over ex- 
penses in the amount of $412,905.00. This sub- 
stantial increase in our funds is a testimonial 
to the wholesome growth of the Labor Move- 
ment, and indicates the desire of the workers 
in this country to join in the bona fide Ameri- 
can Trade Union Movement, and through it, 
to work for the common good. 


Per capita tax sutb- 

scriptions, AMER. 

WEEE ssesacerceccecsen 466,820.97 
Per capita tax from 

locals allocated to 

Defense Fund 264,585.03 


Initiation fees .......... 237,116.32 


Reinstatement fees 7,276.00 
Supplies 20,867.87 
MID saciisvcietnctin Lathe 21,879.85 


Premiums on_ bonds 
of officers of unions 
bonded through A. 


ee GRR ascents : 26,287.96 
Disbanded and _sus- 
pended unions and 
miscellaneous re- 
WRG Antctasbeaa 16,523.67 
Hote) Teste neceisis ccc $2,422,934.35 
Grand total ssssessee-eeeee $3,690,105.78 
Expenses 


Organizing expenses $731,756.68 
Organizers’ salaries 538,592.20 
Office employes’ sal- 





eee 226,413.07 
Administrative  sal- 

aries ......... 64,785.00 
Miscellaneous general 

| ee 297,789.41 


Printing. and _ pub- 
lishing AMER. 
FEDST. pentsseid 122,434.49 

Defense Fund _........... 6,625.00 


Premiums on _ bonds 
of officers of unions 
bonded through 
Bi Ti @ Tien 21,633.50 


Total expenses 





$2,010,029.35 





Balance on hand, August 31, 1943 $1,680,076.38 


Recapitulation 


In General Fund  .....0.........:-.2.00000 $ 372,757.35 


In Defense Fund for local trade 
and federal trade unions ............. 1,307,319.03 


Balance on hand August 31, 1943 $1,680,076.38 








We have verified the cash balances and 
counted the securities, and find the funds of 
the American Federation of Labor to be in- 
vested and deposited as follows: 


U. S. Defense Bonds, 
Series G, maturity 
February, 1954, 242% $50,000.00 


U. S. Defense Bonds, a 
Series G, maturity 
June, 1953, 214%...... 50,000.00 


U. S. Defense Bonds, 
Series G, maturity 
July, 1954, 214% 50,000.00 


U. S. Treasury Bonds, 


1964-1969, 214%......... 50,000.00 
U. S. Treasury Bonds, 

1950-1952, 2% ........... 50,000.00 
U. S. Treasury Bonds, 

1963-1968, 214%........ 200,000.00 


U. S. Treasury Bonds, 





1945, 314% 49,281.25 
U. S. Treasury Bonds, 

1962-1967, 214%... 100,000.00 
U. S. Treasury Bonds, 

1955-1960, 27%%......... 100,000.00 
Premium on 1955-1960, 

2%% Bonds ............... 1,531.25 
U. S. Treasury Bonds, 

1946-1949, 3814%........ 225,000.00 
Premium on 1946-1949 

8144% Bonds................ 2,070.32 
Dominion of Canada 

Bonds, 1948-1945, 

BULK rcccoevscccnmnen..  9;012160 


Total investment in Bonds ....$ 937,795.32 


Riggs National Bank (subject to 


ND sidesdcciabaseebiemccsenctiioeseseen sents 694,885.06 
City Bank (subject to check)........ 5,000.00 
Federation Bank & Trust Co., 

N. Y. (subject to check)............ 2,000.00 
300 shares Union Labor Life In- 

surance Co. (stock) ...................- 15,000.00 
396 shares Mt. Vernon Mertenne 

Bs MINI. « cicicetisntosccccepeicitiineiiads 396.00 
Federation Bank & Trust Co.. 

N. Y. (collateral deposit)........ 25,000.00 
Secretary-Treasurer’s balance 

August 31, 1943) .0...........2.......---. $1,680,076.38 

SSS 


The numbers and denominations of the se- 
curities listed above are as follows: 


U. S. Treasury Bonds 1946-1949 344% 











14436F $ 5,000.00 
28631A .- 10,000.00 
28632B 10,000.00 
286388C a... eee 10,000.00 
28634D —...........2...- 10,000.00 
SEED ncseinasieninee 10,000.00 
28636F --. 10,000.00 
28637H 10,000.00 
286385 10,000.00 
28639K 10,000.00 
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U. S. Treasury Bonds 1946-1949, 3144%—cont. 


28640L 
28641A 
28642B 
88459K 
29974D 
29975E 
29976F 
29977H 
31874D 
33783C 
29981A 
29982B 
29983C 











10,000.00 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 
--- 10,000.00 
sialon 10,000.00 
int 10,000.00 
ws 10,000.00 
ieaseeniei 10,000.00 





.-- 10,000.00 $225,000.00 


U. S. Treasury Bonds 1963-1968, 214% 


4359K 
43585 


Scene $100,000.00 


- 100,000.00 


Maturity June, 1953: 











MO GOR coves sisessssees 7” 10,000.00 
X39 465G ....... ig 10,000.00 
X39 466G 10,000.00 
X39 467G ... 10,000.00 
X89 468G ........... .- 10,000.00 
Maturity February, 1954: 
X68616G 10,000.00 
X68617G 10,000.00 
X68618G 10,000.00 
X68619G 10,000.00 
X68620G 10,000.00 
Maturity July, 1954: 

X173145G 10,000.00 
X173146G 10,000.00 
X173147G 10,000.00 
X173148G .................. 10,000.00 
PTOI AG cccasccsxecaseee 10,000.00 


U. S. Treasury Bonds Series G 244% 


200,000.00 


150,000.00 


U. S. Treasury Bonds 1962-1967 244% 


i) rr --$ 10,000.00 


41083 
4109K 
4110L 
4111A 
4112B 
4113C 
4114D 
4115E 
4116F 


U. S. Treasury 


43883 

4389K 
4390L 
4391A 
4392B 














asain 10,000.00 
wee 10,000.00 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 
- 10,000.00 
- 10,000.00 


Bonds 1950-1952 2% 


--$ 10,000.00 
- 10,000.00 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 


100,000.00 


50,000.00 
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U. S. Treasury Bonds 1964-1969 244%, 





3976F --$ 10,000.00 
3977H 10,000.00 
3978I 10,000.00 
3979K .- 10,000.00 
3980L 10,000.00 $50,000.06 


U. S. Treasury Bonds, October 15, 1945 34% 








816F .----8 10,000.00 

817H .. 10,000.00 

1097H 10,000.00 

1098J 10,000.00 

171138C 10,000.00 50,000.00 
Dominion of Canada Bonds, August 15, 1945, 
2%% 

M60269 $ 1,000.00 

M60270 a 1,000.00 

M60271 1,000.00 

M60272 1,000.00 

M602738 1,000.00 

M48951 1,000.00 

M48952 1,000.00 

M48953 1,000.00 

M48954 oe 1,000.00 

I aescesccssstornes 10,000.00 


1,000.00 


Gompers Memorial Fund 


Receipts from December 20, 1924 











to and niet August 31, 
1943 os . $ 133,698.06 
Expenses, Janeaey 12, 1929 to 
and including August 31, 1943 122,728.87 
Balance on hand August 31, 1943 $ 10,969. 9.19 
Funds deposited as follows: 
1,266 shares Mt. Vernon Mort- 
BOMBS COPD. GEGEM oscerisessecscscessces $ 1,266.00 
Riggs National Bank checking 
ITS. svssccsrncctseciscescorcccn < 2,203.19 
United States Savings Bonds 
(maturity value $10,000)........ 7,500.00 
Balance on hand August 31, 1943$ 10,969.19 


The bonds in the Gompers Memorial Fund 


are as follows: 


U. S. Savings Bonds—Maturity Value, 
$1,000.00 per bond; Purchased April 10, 
1986; Maturity date April, 1946. Pur- 
chase price—$750.00 each. 


M21871B 
M21873B 
M21875B 
M21877B 
M21879B 
M21870B 
M21872B 
M21874B 
M21876B 


M21878B $ 7,500.00 
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Infantile Paralysis Campaign 
Fund 


Total receipts from January 14, 
1948 to August 31, 1943 ...........$ 
Amount forwarded to National 
CI acs iiicccicttsesincsnies capaonthent 


15,924.13 





Account balanced 


American Federation of Labor 
Building Fund 

















Receipts 
Balance on hand August 31, 1942$ 20,039.86 
EE Bicieticidens $ 41,577.15 
Dividends ........ . 36.54 
Fire replacement 15.49 
Sale of waste 
paper 55.54 
Total receipts ................ 41,684.72 
Receipts and balance ............. ..$ 61,724.58 
Expenses 
Maintenance: 
Pay roll (building 
employees) _ .....-... $ 22,092.53 
Taxes 2,558.44 
Electricity 2,036.79 
Fuel (coal) 1,186.17 
Supplies 803.56 
Upkeep and repairs 3,958.76 
Plastering and paint- 
ing .. Ai 3,964.37 
Cleaning | “windows .. 540.00 
Insurance (liability) 263.59 
Water rent. .............. 136.78 
Hauling ashes and 
trash 201.00 
Safe depos (rent) 3.60 
Upkeep and repairs 
of elevators .......... : 1,000.72 
Fire replacement 15.49 
Social Security Tax: 
Unemployment in- 
surance .......... = 569.57 
Old Age benefits. 210.95 
Total expenses ....... $ 39,542.32 
Balance on hand August 31, 1943 $ 22,182.26 
Recapitulation 
Receipts and balance ....................$ 61,724.58 
Expenses 39,542.32 
Balance on hand August 31, 1943$ 22,182.26 
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Moneys deposited and invested as follows: 
Mt. Vernon Mortgage Corpora- 








tion (1,218 shares) 1,218.00 
Riggs National Bank ae 13,464.26 
U. S. Savings Bonds (maturity 

PRE GEICO) wiiccssserscessonsicinsns 7,500.00 

Balance on hand August 31, 1943$ 22,182.26 


The bonds in the American Federation of 
Labor Building Fund are as follows: 


U. S. Savings Bonds—Series B 
Maturity value, $1,000.00 per bond; 
Maturity date, July, 1946; 
Purchased July 21, 19386 at $750.00. 

M273333 
M273334 
M278335 
M273336 
M273337 
M273338 
M273339 
M273340 
M273341 


M278842 ............... $ 7,500.00 


In conclusion, your Committee wishes to 
point out that the total receipts for the year 
beginning September 1, 1942 and ending 
August 31, 1943 amounted to $2,422,934.35 
while the total expenses for this same period 
amounted to $2,010,029.35, an excess of re- 
ceipts over expenses in the amount of 
$412,905.00, 


Finally, we wish to express our appreciation 
to Secretary-Treasurer Meany and his 
assistants for the cooperation extended to 
us in the fulfillment of this assignment. 


William McCarthy, Chairman 
Carl G. Scholtz, Secretary 
Selma Borchardt 

Auditing Committee 


President Green: You have heard the 
reading of the report of the Auditing Com- 
mittee. Delegate Madsen, of the Painters, 
moves that the report of the committee be 
adopted by the convention. 


The motion was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote. 

I esteem it an honor to present to you now 
one with whom most of you are acquainted, 
an outstanding representative of the Church 
and one who has devoted a great part of 
his life to the study of economic, social and 
racial questions. He comes here especially 
fitted and qualified to speak to us upon these 
matters. I know that you will feel highly 
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honored in being privileged to listen to his 
interesting and scholarly address. 

When I extended him an invitation to 
come to Boston and attend this convention 
he responded willingly and with an expres- 
sion of appreciation of the 
tended. 


Perhaps I should say to you that Mon- 
signor Francis J. Haas, who will address us 
this morning, is the Bishop-elect of the 
Roman Catholic Diocese of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. I congratulate him in your name 
and in your behalf on this high and deserv- 
ing honor conferred upon him. 

The President selected him to serve as 
Chairman of his Fair Employment Practice 
Committee. He has been serving in that 
capacity in a most valuable way. I know you 
will be pleased to hear him speak to you 
this morning. 


invitation ex- 


I present to you Bishop-elect Francis J. 
Haas, of Washington, D. C. 


MONSIGNOR FRANCIS J. HAAS 


(President’s Committee on 
Fair Employment Practice) 


President Green, my friends in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor: I have many times 
attended your conventions, usually as an 
observer, yet an observer to whom your de- 
liberations and your decisions were of the 
utmost importance. The teaching of my 
church has not discouraged me but rather 
pointed the way for me in my activities in 
behalf of organized labor and of industrial 
peace. There is no need at this time to re- 
count the pioneer teaching of Pope Leo XIII 
in 1891 urging the organization of workers, 
and affirming that the right to organize is 
a natural right—something that is in a man 
and which no power on earth can take from 
him. That has been the continued and un- 
broken teaching of the Catholic Church, and 
I am happy to be able to say that I have 
added even in a small way in promoting 
that fundamental doctrine and in making 
it now a part of our national life. 


President Green has been kind enough to 
refer to my recent appointment as Bishop 
of Grand Rapids. Let me say that I greatly 
appreciate President Green’s kind reference 
to this appointment, and I extend to him 
and to your Executive Council and to all your 
National Officers, to all of you a most hearty 
invitation to come to Grand Rapids for my 
consecration on November 18th of this year. 
I hope every last one of you will be there. 


The well-being of workmen and working 


women, their strength to obtain justice for 
maintaining 
sacrifice—these are the 


themselves, 


their courage in 
unity by 


individual 
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concerns which have meant much to me, and 
which will always seem to me to be the very 
sinew and bone of American democracy. 


At this present convention these considera- 
tions seem particularly high-lighted, as 
though several batteries of searchlights had 
converged on a single point toward which 
our individual eyes are irresistibly drawn. 
The white light of the war beats upon these 
issues before you, the light of your trade 
union movement picks out these issues with 
stern reality. And there is another beam of 
light—not as brilliantly apparent to the 
watchers of our democratic skies—yet one 
which must have its place beside the others. 


I come to you today as Chairman of the 
President’s Committee on Fair Employment 
Practice, graciously— granted by President 
Green a brief period in which to tell you of 
those minority group Americans who aspire 
to take their places at your side in war in- 
dustries, who ask that you accept them as 
brothers in fulfillment of the task to provide 
the weapons of a war for democratic sur- 
vival, and in that future task to set a pat- 
tern of democracy for the entire world to 
emulate. 

This city of Boston is a fitting place in 
which to examine the makeup of our democ- 
racy, for it was on this very soil that 
Americans first banded themselves together 
to achieve that strength which only comes 
from’ a unity of all the people. We have 
almost forgotten that it was the Town Meet- 
ing form of Government which nurtured 
the strength of the common people of Boston 
during the years of preparation for the 
independence of the United States. In the 
old New England Town Meeting every citizen 
had his voice, the poor man as well as the 
man of property. That daily practice of 
governing their own affairs bred in the Town 
Meetings a spirit of independence and re 
liance which, when oppression threatened 
the land, transformed all New England Town 
Meetings into centers of revolt in order to 
secure the sacred blessings of freedom. 


Samuel Adams, great leader of the common 
people, was sitting as Boston Town Meeting 
Moderator on that night when the final de- 
cision was made to take action, and from 
the meeting hall the citizens left to dress 
themselves as wild Indians and throw the 
taxed tea into Boston Harbor, Americans 
learned that day what strength unity pro- 
vides. e 

In its essentials the Boston Tea Party may 
stand as an ancestor of the American trade 
union movement. It was another 60 years 
however, before the industrial revolution 
made necessary the rise of a trade unionism 
as we now know it. 


In 1835 a great observer of the American 
scene, the Frenchman Alexis De Tocqueville, 
wrote in his book, ‘“‘Democracy in America,” 
(I quote) : 


“The most natural privilege of man, next 
to the right of acting for himself, is that 
of combining his exertions with those of 
his fellow creatures, and of acting in com- 
mon with them. I am therefore led to con- 
clude that the right of association is almost 
as inalienable as the right of personal 
liberty.” 


For this “right of association’ American 
workmen were to fight with scant success 
during the most of the Nineteenth Century. 
Neither industry nor government would or 
could find any alternative protection for 
working people. The democratic nation which 
the patriots of Boston helped to found was 
forced by the pressures of the industrial revo- 
lution into an uncontrolled competitive labor 
market, into an exorbitant interest-taking, 
into the concentration of the control of in- 
dustry and commerce in the hands of a small 
number of very powerful men. These you 
will find set down by Pope Leo XIII in the 
Encyclical on the condition of workers in 
1891, in one compact paragraph, as the 
causes of modern social injustice. I once asked 
one of your older national officers what the 
Encyclical of Leo XIII did for workers in 
1891. His answer was, “It made us feel 
respectable.” 


It was not until 50 years after De Tocque- 
ville that the American Federation of Labor, 
itself the culminating effort of those who 
had fought for workers’ rights before it, 
gave for the first time a hope to the common 
man that he might obtain individual justice 
through the inalienable right of association 
with his fellows. I need not rehearse to you 
the successive steps through which labor 
since 1880. has gathered the strength to take 
its rightful place in our American society. 
There are many in this convention now who 
were leaders in those battles for workers’ 
rights. All of you have taken part in the 
stirring events of the last decade by which 
your movement has reached its present high 
stage of maturity. Today the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is celebrating its sixty-third 
birthday, marking another span in the sweep 
of progress from Samuel Adams to De Toc- 
queville, to Samuel Gompers. Today, the pace 
of a world war rushes economic movements 
along with irresistible speed and power. 

Where shall the American Federation of 
Labor find itself on its 70th birthday, on its 
75th birthday, and on its 100th birthday? 
What allegiance will it hold from American 
working men and women? Will it be a select 
organization, chosen by some limited measure- 
ment of worthiness to join it? Or will it 
have a broad base, as broad as our country. 
upon which can stand in dignity and strength 
American workmen of any race, of any creed, 
or any color? 

In striving for a basis of judgment in this 
matter, I think we can gain. much wisdom 
by comparing the experiences of the trade 
union movement during the last World War 
and during this one. To most of us the last 
war is still a living experience, something 
that we learned for ourselves and not out 
of books. Many of you will remember how 
in the years 1917 and 1918, those who 
wished a strong labor organization, able to 
participate in the solving of problems which 
war imposes on an unprepared democracy, 
were handicapped, almost stopped, by the 
tragic fewness of organized workers upon 
whom its leaders of that day could rely. When 
President Wilson called upon Samuel Gompers 
for the cooperation of organized labor, there 
were less than three million workers who 
owned the training and the know-how which 
only comes from conducting the affairs of a 
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local union. But there were the same prob- 
lems in those days, as today. Men rode to 
work on the sagging springs of dilapidated 
jitneygy. Beds crowded into unsanitary 
houses were kept warm twenty-four hours 
a day around the clock by the three shifts 
of sleepers. Railroad transportation in the 
winter of 1918 actually broke down com- 
pletely for an entire week. And there oc- 
curred as a result of these conditions and 
of labor’s inexperience in negotiating more 
strikes during these two war years than we 
had ever had in any two years of peace 
since that time. 

I must recall to your minds the home- 
coming of the soldiers during the winter of 
1918-1919, the enthusiasm, the parades, and 
the hero-worship, given from full hearts to 
those boys who returned on crutches and 
with bandaged eyes. For we musi face these 
same things again. I must recall with sad- 
ness the let-down in industrial opportunity 
and national morale which followed that first 
wild elation over winning the last World 
War... that the industrial disputes of 1919 
were bitterly contested; that there were race 
riots in which returned Negro soldiers and 
their families suffered at the hands of their 
former brothers-in-arms. 

On the economic side it is not an over- 
simplification to say that the near-destruc- 
tion of the trade union movement in 1919 
led to the imposing of low non-union wages, 
that this shrunk our national buying power, 
and that limited production at high prices 
led us, as it always will, to depressions such 
as the year 1921 brought with it. 


I believe that we have learned from the 
experience of the last World War. And the 
roots of that belief lie in the fact that this 
time we entered the war with a trade union 


movement of 12 million workers, loyal to 
their cause, experienced in negotiation, so 
powerful indeed that they could give the 


pledge to the President of the United States 
that no interruption of work would be per- 
mitted for the duration. That pledge, with a 
few wild-cat exceptions, American labor has 
kept sacredly. 

Your record in war production is known to 
the world. The front line of the army knows 
it. The Naval gunner knows it. The _ pilot 
in Alaskan fogs takes confidence from it. The 
battle of production is in good hands and 
will remain so. But some day you will be 
confronted with that other battle, the fight 
to re-adjust our lives after the war is won. 


In the winning of that fight, I rest my 
hopes for success on the sound organization 
of American labor. This time, taught by the 
last war, you are laying plans, your govern- 
ment is laying plans, industry is laying 
plans, to give the returned soldier a_ real 
chance by tiding him over in his period of 
looking for work in industry geared to the 
production of peace time goods. 


These United States of America, this time 
are fully conscious of the problems ahead. 
In the hands of soldiers returned from the 
front, and in the hands of soldiers of pro- 
duction at home, will lie a real power to be 
masters of their fate, providing only that 
they achieve a unity of purpose to direct 


that power constructively. 
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Is there any doubt of that purpose? I feel 
that here in this Convention we must be 
realists, that we must avoid no problem lying 
ahead. Fearlessly we must face and grapple 
with it and solve it. I point out to you that 
there will be this time, one million Negroes 
in the armed services of the country whose 
integration into the economic life of the 
United States must be accomplished during 
the post-war adjustment period. There will 
be thousands of returned Spanish-American 
soldiers and returned prisoners of war, some 
of them who fought at Bataan. There will be 
tens of thousands of returned Jewish soldiers, 
and soldiers whose religious convictions, per- 
haps, are not those of the majority. Shall 
we greet these returned Americans with the 
grudging question: ‘‘Will someone else take 
my job?” or shall we rather say to ourselves: 
“Will I help make this a country where 
every man willing to work will have a job, 
and where none need be barred?” 


While I place this dilemma in the future, 
it exists now, today, when we are in large 
measure determining what the future will be. 


The duty of the President’s Committee on 
Fair Employment Practice as a war agency 
is to insure equality of industrial opportunity 
to every qualified worker without regard to 
race, creed, color or national origin. This 
duty was originally placed on the Committee 
two years ago by the President of the United 
States, who affirmed then that this poliev 
was laid down (and I quote) “. . . in the 
firm belief that the democratic wav of lite 
within any nation .ean be defended success- 
fully only with the help and support of all 
groups within its borders.” 


On Mav 27th of this vear President Ronse- 
velt issued Executive Order 9346, which sus- 
tained the policy of the former order, and 
created a committee of seven members with 
the publie represented by the Chairman ard 
with labor and industry represented by three 
members each. 


IT will not detain you with procedural mat- 
ters. The heart of this problem is this—the 
promise held out in the Executive Order of 
the President to Spanish-Americans, to Jews, 
to aliens and to Negroes is something akin to 
what the Warner Act held out to dominated 
workers in the year 1935. I can say this 
heecause I have seen and TIT now know the 
aspirations of minority groun members to 
obtain onportunity for economic security. Tn 
trade union terms, they wish to own the right 
to settle grievances and to negotiate contracts 
throuch representatives of their own choosine, 
to work for their seniority rights, to share 
in the opportunity for security for their 
families, and to participate as free men in 
that modern equivalent of the New England 
town meeting, the trade union. 


There was a time, not so many years ago, 
when the vast majority of American workers 
knew themselves bound by heavy restrictions 
on economic opportunities. These were not, 
could not be peaceful times. Restrictions on 
inalienable rights will always breed revolt. 
Tt did in the breast of Samuel Adams. It 
did in the breasts of American workmen who 
found their right to organize opposed by labor 
spies, blacklists, and discharges for union ac- 
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tivity. But the great leaders of labor of 
America, exemplified by many personalities in 
this hall, would not accept restrictions. They 
fought on against all barriers of self-organiza- 
tion, they fought valiantly but not always 
successfully. The struggle to maintain unions 
in the period after the last war was definitely 
lost, although out of it came a more subtle 
method of preventing labor’s voice from being 
heard—the so-called employee representation 
plan of the 1920’s. None af you are too young 
to remember how that strange animal—neither 
fish, fowl nor good red herring—died under 
the just anger of true, genuine trade unionism. 


Just as once there existed unhealthy agree- 
ments between anti-labor employers and anti- 
labor workers, so there exists a danger that 
some labor organizations and some employers 
may combine to restrict the rights of minority 
group members. Put yourself in the place 
of such a member of a minority group. Be 
he a Negro or Mexican, Jew or Creedist, he 
wants his full stature as an American work- 
ing man, and if he finds organized management 
and organized labor leagued against him he 
will do what the ordinary red blooded man 
will do, he will. revolt. Would you have it 
otherwise? Would you have the spirit which 
founded the American Federation of Labor 
stamped out among great masses of your own 
fellow-Americans? Must one-tenth of the 
people- of our country be set aside as a special 
class, with special loyalties that are not the 
loyalties of the rest of us? 


The interests of this nation at war coincide 
with the desire of minority group members to 
be a part of the trade union movement. The 
strength of our armed forces still needs to be 
increased by at least two million, and our 
munitions industries will at least need two 
million more workers. We are all well aware 
of the difficulties of meeting this final ex- 
pansion. 


There was presented to you in your most 
recent Monthly Survey a picture of the hard- 
ships to workers and inefficiencies to industry 
caused by long hours, housing and transporta- 
tion shortages. We know that it is unwise, 
socially unsound to employ mothers with young 
children. We know that school boys and old 
men should not be employed, if we can help 
it. And I think we know that to a large 
degree we can help it, that there exists an 
untapped pool of willing and _ skilled hands 
among the minority groups. We know that 
a failure to use their help properly imposes 
a burden on all the weak spots in our war 
production structure. The city which imports 
outside workers when a large number of 
under-employed Negroes are already living 
there, needlessly puts a strain on all its 
health, housing and transportation facilities. 
In such a city it is a useless gesture to expend 
energy on reducing turnover, absenteeism and 
work fatigue when a simple willingness to 
use available labor might have removed the 
primary cause of these evils. 


I cite you a war production center, which 
I shall not specifically name where the citizens 
provided an outstanding example of effective 
community action on wartime manpower prob- 
lems. The city found itself classified as an 
area of acute labor shortage and therefore 


was denied additional contracts. This denial 
stimulated some very fast action. All in- 
migration into the city was stopped. Stores 
reduced full-time employment to 1940 levels. 
A 90-day moratorium on ‘hiring was declared 
while determining the true manpower situa- 
tion in the community. : There followed in- 
tensive studies on the greater employment of 
women, a thorough revamping of the local 
transportation system, a conversion of private 
homes into dormitories, and all the other use- 
ful projects which aroused people found energy 
to do when the need is sufficiently acute. All 
that was distinctly to the good. Yet it never 
occurred to the good people of this city that 
it ‘had a way to cut across all of these problems 
in a substantial manner. Negroes in this 
area constituted 7.4 per cent of the population, 
but the employment of Negroes remained at 
2.8 per cent of the total. In the report which 
the citizens made to show how they had 
solved their manpower problems, and removed 
the ban on further contracts, there was no 
word to show that the greater utilization of 
Negroes had any part in their strenuous efforts 
to meet a crisis. 


The good people of that city, which may 
unfortunately stand for many cities in the 
United States, probably were not conscious 
of neglecting one group within it. The ques- 
tion of integrating all citizens into one effec- 
tive Commonwealth is the oldest problem upon 
which civilized man has exercised his talents. 
Today it is thrown into high relief by the 
needs of war. Gains are being made. We 
at the Fair Employment Practice Committee 
have seen the integration process worked out 
within industry to everyone’s satisfaction. 
Although it has nothing to do with the Fair 
Employment Practice Committee, I wish to 
note in passing the admirable work done by 
the United States Army in teaching illiterate 
recruits to read and write, and in improving 
their health. The aim is the practical one of 
making better fighting men. The end results 
will be better citizens for the post-war world. 


In essentials the problems before my Com- 
mittee are practical ones. I know of one 
great production plant where Negroes are 
given equal opportunity to apply their skills, 
and within that plant the record of bond pur- 
chases and the record of blood donations far 
exceed the records in most other plants in 
the United States. 


Some people there are who wish to cherish 
intolerance above the needs of their country. 
To them I say that this war is not yet won, 
that we need every available man and woman 
and every acquired skill, no matter who owns 
it. We need them, these men and women, as 
they need us, both now and in the building 
of peace and order after the war. 


One final word. Organized labor’s duty 
towards its country is being magnificently ac- 
complished. The duty of organized labor to 
itself is to keep strong and to maintain its 
democratic structure against all opposition. 
That there might be welded now a unity which, 
in the post-war period can withstand any pos- 
sible disintegrating influences, is the part of 
patriotism and the clear duty of good trade 
unionism. I am confident that the American 
Federation of Labor will meet that challenge. 
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President Green: Monsignor Haas has 
measured up to our expectations. He has de- 


livered a most interesting, highly educational! 
and inspiring address. The address itself 
shows that he gave to the subject, with which 
he dealt, very careful thought and considera- 
tion. We are happy indeed that he came to 
us this morning and his address will be con- 
sidered as an educational contribution to the 
understanding of subjects that we must in- 
evitably deal with in a broad, constructive, 
comprehensive and tolerant way. 

I thank Monsignor Haas for his visit here 
this morning and for the splendid address 
which he just delivered. 


Committee Substitutions 

President Green: I desire to announce the 
addition of President George L. Berry of the 
Printing Pressmen’s Union to the Committee 
on Resolutions, 

I also wish to announce the substitution of 
Brother Wilfred T. Connell of the Engravers’ 
Union of North America on the Committee of 
the Executive Council’s Report for Brother 
Henry F. Schmal, who is absent and not in 
attendance at this convention. 


Opportunity was given for announcement as 
to time and place of meetings of the following 
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committees: Committee on Executive Council’s 
Report; Committee on State Organizations; 
Committee on Laws; Committee on Local and 
Federated Bodies; Committee on Legislation ; 
Committee on Organization; Committee on 
Labels; Committee on Building Trades. 


COMMITTEE TO ESCORT 
PRESIDENT HANSON 


Mr. Green: I wish to announce that the 
President of the Fraternal Order of Eagles 
will address the convention immediately when 
we reconvene this afternoon, and I will appoint 
an escort committee for President Hanson to 
be composed of Delegate William H. Cooper 
of the Building Service Employees, Delegate 
C. L. Bagley of the Musicians and Patrick E. 
Gorman of the Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen, to meet President Hansen of the 
Fraternal Order of Eagles this afternoon and 
escort him to the hall. 

Are there any further announcements? If 
not, the Chair will recognize Delegate Hugo 
Ernst for a motion to adjourn. 


The motion was seconded and carried, and at 
12:25 o’clock p.m. the convention was ad- 
journed to 2:30 o’clock p.m. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


October 6, 1943 


President Green called the convention to or- 
der at 2:45 o’clock. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Secretary Meany 
gram: 


read the following tele- 


New York, N. Y. 
October 4, 1943. 


President William Green 
A. F. of L. Convention 
Boston, Massachusetts 

You are convening during one of the most 
critical moments in the history of mankind. 
The principles of democracy which hold for 
all workers our one sure path to freedom and 
human brotherhoods are being assailed by bigots 
and criminals of protalitarian darkness. As 


the delegates legislate erd plan for the future 
be assured of the fraternal and sympathetic 
interest of all the workers for whom the 
negro labor committee is privileged to speak 
regardless of color, religion, sex or craft. 


We hope that out of the convention wil] 
emerge a unity of all labor pledged to true 
democracy and complete victory over our com- 
mon enemies. 


FRANK R. CROSSWAITH Chairman 
The Negro Labor Committee 


Committee to Escort Mr. L. 
Metcalfe Walling 


President Green: The Honorable L. Metcalfe 
Walling, Administrator of the Wage and Hour 
Law in the Department of Labor will address 
the convention this afternoon. I will appoint 
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on the committee to escort Mr. Walling to the 
hall Delegate Joseph P. McCurdy of the Gar- 
ment Workers, Delegate Sol Hoffman of the 
Upholsterers and Delegate R. Guskin of the 
United Hebrew Trades. 


Presentation of Badges to 
Fraternal Delegates 


President Green: It has always been cus- 
tomary for the American Federation of Labor 
to present to the fraternal delegates who at- 
tend our conventions, specially prepared, solid 
gold badges. We have followed that custom 
on this occasion. The badges are here and we 
are prepared to present tnem to our fraternal 
delegates right now. 


I know you will he rleased with the pres- 
entation of these badges because you present 
them to the fraternal delegates through me, as 
your insirumentality. So without further ex- 
planation I am going to proceed to present 
first to Fraternal Delegate Harrison, this 
beautiful badge which you authorized to be 
purchased and presented to him for you. 
Brother Harrison, I present to you this badge. 


Fraternal Delegate Harrison: President 
Green and fellow trade-unionists: This is in- 
deed a pleasure because .t is something that we 
cannot in our country, at the present time, 
give to your colleagues who come to our coun- 
try as Fraternal delegates. It is impossible 
for any one to get anything made of gold in 
Britain. I will treasure and regard this, and 
I know my children will also regard it, as a 
bond of fellowship, a bond of friendship—a 
friendship which I hope will never be broken. 
I thank you. 


President Green: In like manner, I present 
to the colleague of Brother Harrison. Brother 
Bayliss, a beautiful badge similar to the one 
just presented to Brother Harrison. 


You know these are very fine badges, but 
there is something connected with them which 
is of greater value than the intrinsic value 
of badges themselves. That is the friendly 
sentiment that goes with the giving, and | 
know they will cherish that even above the 
material value of the badge. 


Inscribed on these badges is a very suitable 
inscription which records the fact that they 
were presented at this Sixty-third Annual 


Convention to these fraternal delegates. That 
is historic in itself. 


Now I want to present to you, Brother Bay- 
liss, a badge similar to the one presented to 
Brother Harrison. 


Fraternal Delegate Bayliss: Mr. President 
and friends: I, along with my colleague, Mr. 
Harrison, feel deeply impressed by this mark 
of your kindness, for it is quite typical of all 
the other treatment we are receiving while 
visiting your country; and I, along with him, 
hope that it will be a bond of friendship, not 
just between Bill Bayliss and Bill Green, but 
betweeen the great trade union movements of 
the world, so that in the future these meetings 
can continue and the useful work that is being 
done by them may be of benefit to mankind as 
a whole. I thank you, Mr. President. 


President Green: For you and in your name, 
I am pleased to present a badge similar to the 
others just presented to the fraternal delegates 
from Great Britain, to our very dear friend, 
the fraternal delegate from Canada, Brother 
Matte. 


Fraternal Delegate Matte: Mr. President 
and brother delegates: I appreciate very much 
this beautiful souvenir which will remind me 
of this great convention of the A. F. of L. I 
hardly expected to have the pleasure of at- 
tending such a convention for although I have 
been working for the trades unions many 
years, it is the first time I have had the pleas- 
ure of being here. Such a souvenir will be 2 
great thing for myself and also for my fellow 
workers in my own city of Quebec, and |, ap- 
preciate this, especially as a great honor 
for our French-Canadian people of Quebec. 


President Green: The President of the Fra- 
ternal Order of Eagles is known quite well in 
Milwaukee, where he resides, and in that vi- 
cinity. Our labor representatives there, those 
actively representing the American Federation 
of Labor, know him quite well. We know him 
by reputation as the head of a great fraternal 
order in the United States. I know he will 
present to us an interesting message this after- 
noon. ; 

I am happy indeed to present to you now 


Robert W. Hanson, the President of the Fra- 
ternal Order of Eagles, Mr. Hanson. 
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ROBERT W. HANSON 


(President, Fraternal Order of 
Eagles, Milwaukee, Wisconsin) 


Thank you, President Green and leaders of 
he American Federation of Labor. It is a 
great pleasure to come from Wisconsin, the 
State that is supposed to have more cows 
than people, and from Milwaukee, the city 
that beer is presumed to have made famous, 
and present to this gathering and bring to 
this gathering the greetings from three-quar- 
ters of a million members of the Fraternal 
Order of Eagles in this country; a fraternal 
order of average men of the nation which has 
shared with organized labor the fight for so 
many of the humanitarian laws on _ the 
statute books of the nation. 


As I look at this gathering of representa- 
tives of International Unions, I see not only 
the International Unions and the _ Local 
Unions represented, but I see the home towns 
of all America. I see the home towns that 
you men came from and where the Local 
Unions which you represent are situated. I 
think of those home towns and see in them 
the institutions that make them real com- 
munities—the churches with the tall, towering 
steeples, the schools with the open door, the 
court houses, the city halls, the State Capitols 
and the federal post offices that are all sym- 
bols of self government. And in every town 
in America there is a newcomer to the list of 
institutions that makes it a real city, and 
that is the labor temple or the labor hall that 
is the hub of organized labor activities in the 
community. That is the headquarters for the 
occuputional interests of city workers. 


I am here to talk to you about a hall that 
is a little farther down the street, maybe 
another block or a few blocks away, and that 
is the building known as the Lodge Hall in 
which 23,000,000 Americans belong to one or 
another of many fraternal groups, and in 
1,219 American communities that is the hall 
f the Fraternal Order of Eagles in which 
hree-quarters of a million Americans find 
heir social life. It is an outlet for their 
‘amily interests and a headquarters for their 
fraternal activities, for there they find fun 
and good fellowship and fraternalism. 


I would like to say, in passing, that so 
many of the three-quarters of a million Eagles 
of America are members of the American 
Federation of Labor, that I should, as the 
national head of that organization, publicly 
acknowledge the credit that we owe to the 
leaders in this room and American Federa- 
tion of Labor leaders throughout America 
for the support they have given to the Fra- 
ternal Order of Eagles in its fight for social 
objectives. In my home town the President 
of the Eagles is the President of your Cen- 
tral Trades Council. The trustee of the 
Aerie is the International Secretary of your 
Building Service Employees Union, and in the 
officers’ lineup and in the list of active mem- 
bers you will find many of the outstanding 
labor men of Milwaukee and Wisconsin. 


You know, and I know, that the Eagles 
gain in strength and in understanding labor’s 
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problems and adjectives from cooperation, 
but I would simply and humbly like to sug- 
gest that labor gains as well by the par- 
ticipation of its leaders in the civic, club and 
community life of the home towns in which 
Local Unions are situated. 


Your organization and ours have grown, 
side by side, and we have both come of age, 
and in the coming of age we have got new 
responsibilities. Now in time of war we have 
greater responsibilities—the responsibility 
for buying War Bonds, helping support 
Civilian Defense at home and in salvage mat- 
ters and in doing whatever the government 
wants done by the home front organizations. 
With our coming of age and our maturity, I 
think we have a new responsibility to join in 
strengthening the community in which we 
live, for the communities look now to labor 
groups and to fraternal groups for real 
community leadership, and I welcome this 
kind of an invitation from your President, 
William Green, and this opportunity to par- 
ticipate in a significant war time convention, 
because I can point out in a word or two 
and in a moment or two how much our co- 
operation has meant to ordinary people all 
over the country. 


I am thinking now of the fact that when 
organized labor started to fight for work- 
men’s compensation, so that men crippled in 
industrial accidents would not have to bear 
the cost of enforced idleness and disability 
alone, the Fraternal Order of Eagles enlisted 
in the battle for that law. 


I am thinking of the time in St. Joseph, 
Missouri, when the Eagles sponsored the first 
mother’s pension law in America and when 
the American Federation of Labor took up 
that crusade and, side by side, we aided in 
the enactment of that law which protected 
widows and orphans when the death of 
the breadwinner brings death and desolation 
to the family circle. 


I am thinking of the time in Montana 
when the Eagles sponsored the old age pen- 
sion law and the American Federation of 
Labor took up that battle in order that peo- 
ple would not have to end their declining 
years in a public almshouse. 


I am thinking of the time when Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt signed the Social Security 
Bill and he gave the pen with which he 
signed that measure to the Fraternal Order 
of Eagles. And yet I know, and you know. 
that when he gave us that pen and when we 
accepted it we did so, knowing that we had 
the support of the American Federation of 
Labor, and had it not been for that support 
that Social Security Law would not today be 
on the statute books of the land. 


Members of organized labor, you share 
with the men of the Eagles the determination 
that we will, through social security legisla- 
tion, protect ordinary people against the 
major hazards of life, and on this occasion, 
instead of just looking backward at what 
has been done by their sharing, and our work- 
ing together, I would like to look ahead to 
the day when the Fraternal Order of Eagles 
can cooperate in the greatest crusade that the 
American Federation of Labor has ever un- 
dertaken, and that is the crusade to provide 
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jobs for returning service men and demobil- 
ized war workers after the hostilities have 
ceased. I would like to report to you that 
at our National Convention in Chicago, just 
as at your National Convention in Boston, 
the question uppermost in the minds of lead- 
ers is what can be done to cushion the shock 
of demobilizing and to retooling America for 
full employment in time of peace. 


It was away back in 1930 that the Frater- 
nal Order of Eagles spon3ored the Eagles’ 
Ludlow Bill, which would have set up a Fed- 
eral Commission to provide for employ- 
ment and to seek out and develop jobs, and to 
correlate industry, labor and government in 
providing jobs. But we know now that you 
will not find the answer to providing jobs 
for returning service men and demobilized 
workers in one bill in Congress and in one 
speech or in one master blueprint. We 
shall have to have a multipleation of plans 
that will require the best brains of manage- 
ment and industry and labor and the tre- 
mendous resources of government—federal, 
state and local—and when we enlist with or- 
ganized labor in that crusade, we do so real- 
izing that upon the successful meeting of that 
challenge may depend a great deal more 
than we now realize, for when service men 
return home they are not going to want con- 
fetti dropped from New York skyscraper wio- 
dows; they are not going to be satisfied with 
leaf raking or apple selling. They will want 
to resume interrupted careers; they will want 
to resume interrupted schooling and resume 
the building of a stable future for them- 
selves and their families. 


That is the least that they want and that 
is the least we want to plan to give, and you 
men and women of organized labor now work- 
ing in war industry and now being exhorted 
to produce planes and tanks and guns and to 
buy war bonds, to go all-out on the home 
front, will not want to stand in county re- 
lief lines, either. And so we face this tre- 
mendous challenge at one time under an 
American system of free enterprise, that of 
providing a job opportunity for the boys in 
khaki and the men and women in overalls, 
and I pledge to you men and women of the 
American Federation of Labor the heart, the 
hand, the body and soul of 750,000 American 
Eagles who are with you in the mobilizing of 
public sentiment to the importance of this 
problem and in the gearing of all of our 
resources, private and public, to its solution. 


One more thing from a fraternal point of 
view. This is not the forum, this is not the 
place, this is not the occasion to discuss the 
hopes we share with you for world peace 
through world cooperation, for some machin- 
ery with teeth in it for the orderly settlement 
of international disputes. This is not the 
place to do more than say we share, with 
President William Green, the hope that at 
the peace table there will be represented the 
leaders of labor, so that a people’s war can 
be succeeded by a people’s peace. And yet, 
in addition to alliances, commonwealths, 
world parliaments, the men of fraternalism 
would like to go on record as saying that 
unless there is a will to peace in the neigh- 
borhoods and home towns in which ordinary 
people live, there will be little of permanence 


in the dikes and dams of international un- 
derstanding. Unless there is a will to peace 
in the hearts and minds of individual people 
we shall search in vain for it at a national 
or world-wide level. 

And so a group like yours or ours has a 
great opportunity now to plant the trees of 
understanding and build the reservoirs of 
good will among all people that will stand us 
in good stead when we try to make a better 
world out of the ashes of a war-torn world. 
And in that effort we pledge with you that 
any effort to array race against race, creed 
against creed, or nationality against nation- 
ality will be met with the united strength 
of an organization that, like yours, is a great 
cross-section of the American people. Like 
yours, we have people of all religions—Catho- 
lic, Protestant, Huguenot, Quaker, and we 
have just begun the listing; we have peo- 
ples from many countries—Poland, England, 
Ireland, Sweden, Italy, and we have just be- 
gun the listing. We have people who are 
barbers, ditch diggers, carpenters, butchers, 
bakers and candlestick makers, and we have 
just begun the listing. We are, in fact, as 
you are, just ordinary, average people, as 
common and as average as the typical man 
on the street. 

If we continue to deserve the confidence 
and merit the faith of the average, ordinary 
person there is no limit to what we can 
do in building better home towns in which a 
better country and a better world must be 
built. God willing, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles will have a great future. 


Thank you very much. 

President Green: We are indeed pleased to 
listen to this fine address which has just been 
delivered by President Hanson of the Fra- 
ternal Order of Eagles. We appreciate the 
sentiments he expressed, and in reciprocal 
fashion we extend to him the sincere prom- 
ise that we will gladly work with him for 
the realization of the objectives which he so 
eloquently presented to this convention. 


I thank you, President Hanson, for your 
attendance at our convention and for your 
address. 


Now we have another most interesting 
speaker, one who has been with us before and 
who spoke to us in such an inspiring way as 
to make us wish for his return. He is the 
Administrator of the Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions of the Department 
of Labor, and all of you know the great value 
we put upon that legislative enactment, the 
wage and hour law. It established the 40-hour 
work week, and we have clung tenaciously to 
it. Our American Federation of Labor has 
stood guard against its modification or its 
repeal, 
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Mr. Walling, who will speak to us now, has 
administered the Act not only in the letter 
but in the spirit of the law as well. He has 
met our every conception of the administra- 
tion of this very important statute. We 
hold him in high regard and in high esteem. 


I am pleased to present to you Mr. L. 
Metcalfe Walling, the Administrator of the 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divi- 
sions of the United States Department of 
Labor. 


MR. L. METCALFE WALLING 


(Administrator of the Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Divi- 
sions of the United States 
Department of Labor) 


President Green, members of the conven- 
tion:—It is a very great pleasure and priv- 
ilege for me to be able once more to raise 
my voice at a meeting of the convention of 
the great American Federation of Labor. 
One of the happy duties of being Wage-Hour 
Administrator is the opportunity to travel 
about the country from time to time and meet 
with labor groups. I make a point of attend- 
ing as many State Federation of Labor con- 
ventions in the course of the year as I can. 
Just two weeks from now I am going down 
with your Southern representative to speak 
to the State Convention at Biloxi, Mississippi, 
and I hope if there are any Mississippi dele- 
gates here I will have the opportunity to 
renew acquaintances with them at that time. 


As we near the end of our second year of 
war, I think it is appropriate at this conven- 
tion to review briefly how the federal labor 
standards of this country have fared under 
the stress of war-time conditions. Have they 
been weakened by the critical events that 
have occurred? Have those with an axe 
which they eternally keep sharpened for use 
against labor been wielding this axe effec- 
tively under the guise of patriotism? Or have 
the labor standards set up by federal statute 
remained unshaken and as strong as ever be- 
fore because of their essential fairness and 
because they have been of fundemental assist- 
ance to the war effort? Only by knowing the 
answers to such questions as these can the 
American Federation of Labor begin to plan 
intelligently its program for the immediate 
and post-war future. 

The Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions are responsible as you know, for 
the enforcement of two of the most impor- 
tant federal statutes relating to labor stand- 
ards—namely, the Fair Labor Standards Act 
and the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act. 
Of these two acts, the Public Contracts Act 
is the older and, on the whole, sets the higher 
standards. It was conceived on the broad 


premise that work performed in the interest 
of the federal government should be per- 
formed at least under minimum standards of 
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hours, pay, child labor, and safe working 
conditions. One of its very important re- 
quirements in these days of production 
pressure calls for the protection of the safety 
and health of employees working on govern- 
ment contracts. It provides for prevailing 
minimum wage determinations, many of which 
are above the 40-cent top minimum wage of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act and it also 
requires that daily overtime be paid after 8 
hours a day or 40 hours a week, whichever is 
the greater. The importance of this act, 
which has always been of particular concern 
to the American Federation of Labor, has 
naturally increased during war time as its 
scope has been broadened to cover an in- 
creasingly large number of men and women 
who are working on government contracts. 


Let me give you some figures to illustrate 
the astronomical increase in the number of 
contracts over which we have jurisdiction as 
compared with six or seven years ago. During 
the last fiscal year 100,000 contracts valued at 
nearly $14,000,000,000 were awarded subject to 
the Public Contracts Act as compared with 
3200 contracts valued at less than $200,000,000 
in 1937. There are now some 35,000 firms 
employing between °5,000,000 and 6,000,000 
workers who are subject to the act. There has 
been, I am happy to state, no concerted effort 
to break down the high labor standards under 
which these workers are now employed. 


As to the Fair Labor Standards Act, it is a 
matter of record that special interests and per- 
sons who have always been opposed to the act 
have twice put vast pressures to bear upon the 
elimination of the act’s overtime provisions. 
These attacks have taken varying forms, in- 
cluding a phony grass roots movement and a 
one man campaign by a famous war hero, of 
World War 1, whom I have had occasion to 
discuss at another labor meeting in Massachu- 
setts some time ago. Some of you may have 
been present on that occasion. 


The battle for the overtime provisions seemed 
to be nip and tuck upon several occasions, but 
the tide was turned by the hearty support of 
labor and the support of enlightened indus- 
trialists who appreciated the chaos into which 
the country would be thrown should the over- 
time provisions be eliminated. I think it can 
be fairly stated that the act came through the 
storm stronger than ever and that the prin- 
ciple of a ceiling over hours with extra com- 
pensation for overtime is here to stay. In 
fact, it is my opinion that these two federal 
labor statutes did much towards stabilizing our 
whole national economy and that, in looking 
at the acts from the hardboiled viewpoint of 
war production, their existence played a major 
part, and is playing a major part, in rolling 
up the vast supply of armaments which this 
nation and the United Nations have today. 


I do not mean to give the impression, how- 
ever, that everything is rosy so far as the en- 
forcement of these two federal statutes is con- 
cerned. True, there have been certain prin- 
ciples, such as the overtime principle, that 
have been cemented into the framework of our 
labor legislation. I have been accelerating the 
pace of the industry committee machinery set 
up by the Fair Labor Standards Act which has 
been functioning so smoothly that on October 
24 of this year recommendations will have 
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been made to raise the wages of all workers 
covered by the act to a minimum of 40 cents 
an hour. The act, itself, provides a minimum 
40-cent wage for the great bulk of American 
industry beginning October 24, 1945. By this 
increased tempo of industry committee pro- 
cedure, we will have anticipated by nearly two 
years the statutory goal of a 40-cent minimum 
which the Congress set for us five years ago. 


I want to say here that I appreciate very 
much the assistance Mr. Green has been to us, 
and particularly his representative, Boris 
Shishkin, who has worked very closely with us 
in cooperating to formulate these industry 
definitions. I realize it has not always been 
easy for the American Federation of Labor to 
join in the definitions that have been worked 
out for industry because of internal jurisdic- 
tional problems you have had, but you have 
always patriotically and broad-mindedly sup- 
ported us in our desire to cover as much 
ground as we could, as rapidly as possible, in 
order that as few workers as possible would be 
delayed in their rights of receiving minimum 
wage guarantees. I am glad to give expres- 
sion here publicly of .my gratitude for the as- 
sistance and sympathetic cooperation Mr. 
Green’s office has always given when we have 
sought their advice. 

I know that a good many workers whose 
wages are far above the minimum set in this 
legislation and whose union contracts have 
long provided overtime pay on an equal or 
more advantageous basis have come to think 
of the law as a protection for somebody else. 
but as having no personal meaning or use- 
fulness for themselves. I do not believe this 
is true, even in the present war market for 
labor, because low wages anywhere imperil 
good wages everywhere. But in the post-war 
readjustments the Wage and Hour Law is apt 
to be of more importance than ever to all 
labor. We know there will be unemployment 
during the period of conversion and readjust- 
ment despite all our planning, and this bul- 
wark against wage slashing and long hours 
is going to be vitally needed. 


But though we have made gains during this 
war period and though the act has _ been 
greatly strengthened and enlarged through 
various court decisions, there have been losses 
as well and we who have been administering 
these laws know how much they can be 
strengthened and improved. There are other 
ways to nullify the laws besides the outright 
type of repeal represented in the campaign 
against the Wage and Hour Act’s overtime 
provisions, and this is something you will want 
to keep your eyes opened to. In state legisla- 
ture, after state legislature this year, 
bills were introduced to limit the time 
during which workers may institute suits 
to collect wage claims. These statutes did 
not shorten the time in which the landlord 
may sue the worker for his rent or change the 
statute of limitations for collection under any 
other contract, which in most states runs six 
or seven years. No. They singled out the 
worker and his wages and shortened the period 
during which a worker may collect the wages 
of which he has been illegally defrauded. 
Such legislation actually passed in four states 
Alabama providing that a worker cannot col- 
lect after one year on wages illegally withheld 


and Oregon dropping the period to a mere six 
months, to name the two most drastic. 


Such legislation is aimed primarily at de- 
feat of the Federal Wage and Hour Law in 
practice. Such legislation rules out "he pos- 
sibility of private suits to recover wages after 
a stated time, and thus effectively curtails eur 
opportunity to close cases only after restitu- 
tion to the employees owed has been made. 


In the last fiscal year, despite the concen- 
tration of much of the activity of the Division 
on emergency work for the war agencies, 
nearly $17,000,000 of restitution of illegally 
withheld wages due some 390,000 workers was 
agreed to by employers or ordered paid by 
the Wage and Hour Division. Much of these 
illegally withheld wages ran back over a 
period of months or years. We do not have an 
inspection force—and never did have—suffi- 
cent to inspect every establishment every year, 
let alone every six months. As a matter of 
fact, last year we had an inspection force 
sufficient on paper for a complete inspection 
coverage once in seven or eight years, if there 
had been no necessary conversion to emergency 
war work. This year, our present budget has 
eut us down from that point by from one- 
fourth to one-fifth. 


During the last year more than 61,000 estab- 
lishments were inspected under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act on the basis of complaints 
or in industries and areas in which previous 
experience had indicated considerable viola- 
tion, Of the nearly 57,000 establishments 
covered under the Act, almost three-fourths 
were found to be in violation of some pro- 
vision of the Act and almost half were found 
to be paying less than the minimum wage or 
less than one and one-half times the regular 
rate of pay for hours worked in excess af 
40 each week. 


Although we employ our field force as 
strategically as we can in those areas where 
experience gives us reason to believe violations 
are most likely to be found, you can see 
readily enough how this dropping of the state 
statutes of limitations, as applied to the col- 
lection of wages, could in time, if pursued by 
enough states, nullify the whole effectiveness 
of the act. You can see how it would cut 
down on the $17,000,000 in restitution we 
found due this year. Already in the states 
where it has been put through, it is operating 
to mulct workers of their legally earned wages 
and to give an unfair competitive advantage 
to those employers who want to sail close to 
the wind and take a chance on not getting 
caught before the time has passed when they 
can be forced to pay. I want to comment 
here on some figures which have been supplied 
to your national office in Washington, at their 
request. For the period from October, 1942 
to June, 1943 we have had only 569 complaints 
of violations of the Public Contracts Act, of 
which 250 proved to be in violation and 158 
were settled by restitution, leaving a backlog 
still pending of 100 complaints. Mr. Green 
brought to my attention a few weeks ago a 
situation which had been brought to his 
notice by various Locals that were working 
on government contracts that frequently in 
these establishments the poster notifying the 
workers that they were engaged in a govern- 








ment contract was not posted. We advised 
Mr. Green that the reason for this was that 
the War Department had requested us not to 
require these posters in establishments work- 
ing on secret government contracts, because 
of the war situation. 


I told Mr. Green I would take this up with 
the War Department and see if I could get 
them to relax this prohibition, and I informed 
him a few weeks ago they had tentatively 
agreed with us to try it out and see if any 
harm had been done. Two days ago I sent 
him a letter in which I advised him that the 
Secretary of War ‘had told me that he no 
longer has any objection to the posting of 
these requirements, even in factories working 
on secret and confidential contracts, so that 
workers in these establishments will now 
know, from this time on, whether they 
are entitled to the provisions of the Walsh- 
Healey Act or not. 


Violations are not confined to the overtime 
provisions of the act, either. Minimum wage 
violations, failure to pay the minimum of 30 
to 40 cents an hour, are still found despite the 
allegedly universal high wages that we read 
about in the papers. Of the cases in which 
the $17,000,000 in restitution was agreed to 
or ordered paid in the last fiscal year, more 
than a third involved failure to pay that mini- 
mum wage of 30 to 40 cents. 


We will do as complete and thorough a job 
of inspection and enforcement as is humanly 
possible under all the circumstances. But it 
is obvious that we cannot cover as much 
ground, or cover it as rapidly with 700 inspec- 
tion type people for all the covered indus- 
tries of the United States, as we were able 
to do with 900, and that is the reduction in 
our inspectional staff enforced by the cut 
Congress made in our appropriation for the 
present year, after we and the Budget Bu- 
reau had already pruned our requests to the 
bone, beginning July Ist. 

I believe it is my further duty to call your 
attention to one other serious situation which 
must, of necessity, concern you all. This is 
the vast increase in the number of children 
who are being employed in American indus- 
tries. I think it is not generally realized to 
what an extent this nation is fighting its pro- 
ductive war on the labor of children. 


By July of this year, when there is, of 
course, a normal increase in the employ- 
ment of minors during the school vacation, 
the number of boys and girls under 18 jumped 
to five million from about two and a half 
million engaged in full or part-time work 
the preceding April when the schools were in 
session. Of these two and a half million, 
probably five hundred thousand were boys and 
girls of 14 and 15 years. This means that 
about one out of every eight children of 14 
and 15 in the United States was gainfully 
employed and about two out of every five 
children of 16 and 17. Beginning with the 
vacation period in July, two out of every five 
boys and girls of 14 and 15 were working and 
two out of every three boys and girls of 16 
and 17 years of age. 


The significant fact is that about one mil- 
lion more boys and girls of 14 to 17 years of 
age were at work in April of this year than 
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would have been employed except for the war. 
In that month there were over four million 
more persons in the labor force and the armed 
services than would have been expected on the 
basis of the 1940 proportion, and of this one 
million, or one-fourth, were boys and girls 
from 14 to 17 years of age. 


Although it is generally believed that the 
greatest source of labor supply during the 
war period has been women, the truth is that 
the numbers of young workers under 18 in ex- 
cess of normal is about the same as the num- 
ber of women 85 years of age and over. The 
number of employment and age certificates 
issued for boys and girls of 14 to 17 has prac- 
tically doubled annually from 1940 to the pres- 
ent time. Although at first we tended to 
draw largely on the 16 and 17 year olds we 
are now dipping down into the 14 and 15 
year olds. ‘There has been an over-all in- 
crease of 331% of boys and girls to whom So- 
cial Security numbers have been issued for 
the first quarter of 1943 as compared with the 
same period in 1940. 


As would be expected, there has been a 
tremendous increase in the number of minors 
illegally employed. Although fewer inspec- 
tions were made in 1943 than in 1942, the 
number of establishments found in violation 
of the child labor provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act increased 83% over 
1942 and 197% over 1941. Of the 4567 minors 
illegally employed in 1943, 18% were under 
14 years of age and 58% were 14 or 15 years 
old, leaving only 24% of thé relatively older 
minors illegally employed who were 16 or 
17 but still were in hazardous occupations. 
Certain industries have a much less enviable 
record than others. Canneries and packing 
establishments, for instance, not only em- 
ployed 8 and 9 year old boys and girls but 
also were responsible for the unpleasant 
figure of having 40% of their violations 
children under 14. The printing, publishing 
and allied trades had 45% and agricultural 
establishments 56%. 


At the present time, of course, we are less 
concerned about the threat to the older 
worker and the stability of family income 
which child labor normally presents, but we 
eannot ignore the fact that stunted minds 
and stunted bodies are being fostered and 
that educational opportunities for our young 
people are being ignored. Not only do we 
want strong bodies in our future America 
but also we want good citizens who have 
been educated to a sense of their civic re- 
sponsibilities and who have been given the 
tools with which to carry out those respon- 
sibilities. We cannot look with complacency 
on what is happening to our young people. 

But so much for the present and past situ- 
ations. Now let us turn to the future and 
to considerations as to possible ways of im- 
proving our federal labor statutes. I believe 
that a long step in the right direction was 
taken in the consolidation of the Wage and 
Hour Division with the Public Contracts 
Division. As a result of that consolidation, 
we have been giving serious consideration to 
bringing about uniformity in the provisions 
and regulations required under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and the Public Contracts Act. 
IT want to throw out to you for discussion 
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the possibility of reconsideration of the top 
minimum wage of 40 cents which can be 
recommended under the Wage and Hour Act’s 
industry committee procedure if the wartime 
economic conditions carry over into the post- 
war period. The act now limits the top 
minimum wage to 40 cents an hour. Should 
the industry committees have the authority 
to recommend a higher minimum wage than 
this in the post-war period? Certainly there 
is no magic in 40 cents an hour which 
would mean that this figure should necessarily 
be the highest minimum wage for years to 
come. The cost of living and the standard of 
living are constantly varying and it would 
require approximately 50 cents today to buy 
what 40 cents would have bought in 1938. 
A subsistence wage—and remember, we are 
talking just about subsistence wages, not pre- 
vailing wages—thought to be adequate in the 
semi-depression year of 1938 may not be 
adequate in the boom year of 1945 or 1950. I 
suggest that there should be some flexibilit: 
allowed as to the top minimum wages set 
under the Wage and Hour Law which would 
be controlled by the ‘now well-established 
and _highly-successful industry committee 
procedure. : 

Some employers themselves have suggested 
that the Fair Labor Standards Act be 
broadened to include activities which affect 
interstate commerce in order to protect those 
employers presently covered from unfair com- 
petitive conditions. At the present time, the 
act covers only those employees who are 
producing goods in interstate commerce or 
who are engaged in interstate commerce. To 
cover the anomalous situation where one em- 
ployee of an employer is covered but his 
fellow worker is not because of the accidental 
legal relationship to interstate commerce, it 
has been suggested by some that coverage 
be on an industry rather than an individual 
employee basis. There have been a_ great 
many other suggestions for improving the 
Wage and Hour Law such as the elimination 
of some of the exemptions from its provisions 
that now exist. I just wanted to mention a 
few of these in order that you may not rest 
under any misapprehension that there is no 
further room for improvement in the whole 
field of labor standards. 


This brings me to one final observation 
regarding the future. There can be no deny- 
ing that the labor standards of this country 
are the highest in the world. There is, of 
course, no reason to feel smug or complacent 
about this, since we are still so far from an 
ideal situation. However, these high standards 
are going to have a growing importance so 
far as our trade relations with other coun- 
tries are concerned in the post-war period. 
We are well aware in this country that the 
labor standards for the worker in Alabama 
have an immediate effect on the labor stand- 
ards of the worker in Massachusetts. This is, 
of course, the underlying reason for such a 
— statute as the Fair Labor Standards 

ct. 

After World War I, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, through its great president, 
Samuel Gompers, took a leading role in the 
establishment of the International Labor Office. 
At the time of the peace conference sentiment 
in favor of the organization of some sort of 


international peace machinery was general, 
in tacit recognition of the fact that inter- 
national labor regulation was essential to 
sound economic relations, and therefore to 
peace. One of the first acts of the Paris 
Conference and the peace plenipotentiaries was 
to establish by unanimous agreement a Labor 
Commission to work out a plan for world labor 
regulation. Its purpose was “to inquire into 
conditions of employment from an _ interna- 
tional aspect and to consider international 
means necessary to common action on matters 
affecting conditions of employment.’ It was 
also ‘“‘to recommend a form of permanent 
agency to continue such inquiry and consid- 
eration with and under direction of the League 
of Nations.’” Mr. Gompers was chosen presi- 
dent of this commission and, under his in- 
spiring leadership, details of a plan for a 
permanent organization were worked out and 
then submitted to President Wilson who, in 
turn, gave the plan to the conference and 
obtained approval for it. The first conference 
of the ILO was held in Washington with the 
Secretary of Labor, William B. Wilson, as 
its first president and Mr. Gompers on the 
organizing committee. 


It is this type of world leadership in the 
field of labor that we are expecting from 
American Labor after this war, and I am 
sure we are going to get it. 


To enter the post-war period without specific 
goals would be to return to the age-old policy 
of laissez faire. The social and economic forces 
of the world are by no means wholly uncon- 
trollable, and there is much that we can do 
to harness these forces to achieve the ends 
we wish to see achieved. I am reminded of a 
newspaper story which I read the other day 
about a young American pilot in England 
who was out on a mission and who followed 
his leader into a dive from 25,000 feet into 
a’ German formation beneath. After diving 
the required distance, he tried to pull his plane 
out of the dive only to find the controls were 
frozen. He tried every means at his com- 
mand to get the plane out of its precipitous 
plunge which was, by the time he reached 
10,000 feet, hurtling him earthward at an 
estimated speed of over 800 miles an hour. 
He had just about given up hope when miracu- 
lously the plane began gradually to level itself 
off. This happened so smoothly that the 
pilot did not even “black out.” As the plane 
settled itself and the pilot felt the plane com- 
ing under control again, he said, ‘‘All right, 
God, I’ll take over now.” And then, ‘Thanks, 
God.” 


There have been many times, particularly 
in the past thirteen or fourteen years, when 
events seemed to have gotten out of control 
of those whose goal is Democracy and every- 
thing for which it stands. There have been 
times when unending unemployment and the 
triumph of Nazism and Fascism have stared 
us in the face. But we are winning the battle 
against these evils, with God’s help, and with 
the blood and sweat and toil and tears of 
millions of freedom-loving people the world 
over. The world is coming out of its hurtling 
dive into the abyss of Fascism, and our hands 
are on the controls. Let us grasp them firmly 
and with a firm knowledge of our course head 
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the world towards that goal where the Four 
Freedoms will be realized. 

President Green: I knew in advance, before 
I presented our good friend, Mr. Walling, to 
the convention that he would deliver a most 
interesting and _ instructive address. He 
measured up to our expectations again. We 
appreciate very, very greatly the fine address 
which he delivered to us this afternoon. We 
hope and trust that he may be continued as 
the Administrator of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act indefinitely. 


I thank Mr. Walling in your behalf for his 
visit here today and for his inspiring, educa- 
tional and instructive address. 

Now I want to present to you for a report 
the General Counsel of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the General Counsel for a 
number of International Unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. Judge Pad- 
way, to whom I refer, has been serving labor 
faithfully and well for quite a long period of 
time. He is more to us than a general coun- 
sel. He is a part of us. He is devoted to the 
philosophy, the principles and the policies of 
the American Federation of Labor. When he 
is serving for us in a legal way discharging 
his legal duties he is influenced by the loyalty 
and the devotion which he has always mani- 
fested toward the American Federation of 
Labor. 

His record as counsel for the American 
Federation of Labor has been a brilliant one. 
He has handled many legal cases for the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, for a number of 
unions that he represents and serves, and in 
practically every case he has won for us. I 
sometimes wonder how he does it, but he has 
won for us in practically every case. He has 
grown in our estimation. He is loved and 
honored by us. We hold him in high regard 
and high esteem, and I am pleased to present 
to you the Honorable Joseph A. Padway, Gen- 
eral Counsel of the American Federation of 


Labor. 


MR. JOSEPH A. PADWAY 


(General Counsel, American Federation 
of Labor) 


Mr. President, Delegates, 
men: 

Again I come before you to present a review 
of legal activities confronting the iuatnen 
Federation of Labor during the past year. If 
I were to give a title to my talk it would be 
— FASCISM COMES TO AMERICA. 


Ladies and Gentle- 





I suppose you all know that there has been 
for several weeks, and is now, a book widely 
advertised by the name of UNDER COVER. 
I have not read it, but I have read synopses 
of it in the newspapers. It is claimed that 
the book exposes fascists and fascism in this 
country, and gives names and dates. I don’t 
know what there is in that book, but I do 
know that we have good reason to believe 
that fascism is coming to America in a very 
peculiar way — peculiar in one sense and yet 
usual in another, in that manufacturers’ as- 
sociations, chambers of commerce, and reac- 
tionary front organizations such as The 
Associated: Farmers of California, The Christian 
American Assocation of Texas, and other 
similar organizations have cooperated in fos- 
tering and promoting legislation in the vari- 
ous states which have as their objective the 
ultimate destruction of trade unions in this 
country. 

These organizations have framed a series of 
bills to fit situations in the different states 
and then have had them handed to legislators 
in the various states — generally farmer rep- 
resentatives —and behind the scenes these 
organizations have successfully piloted the 
passage of these bills. Thus labor has suffered 
the greatest legislative calamity in its history. 
The reason it is not felt by workers as a 
whole is because the war detracts from this 
dramatic and tragic circumstance. 

However, before I proceed to discuss the 
subject of reactionary state legislation in 
greater detail I should like to refer to two con- 
gressiona] enactments, one the Hobbs Bill, the 
other the Smith-Connally Bill. 


The Hobbs Bill 


The Hobbs Bill passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives April 9th, 1943, and is now pending 
in the Senate. It is supposed to repeal the 
so-called Anti Racketeering Act of 1934. In 
its place it proposes to prevent interference 
with interstate commerce by providing new 
definitions for robbery and extortion. The pen- 
alties for violation of the bill are extremelv 
severe—twenty years imprisonment or $10,000 
fine, or both. 


The American Federation of Labor under- 
took to propose an amendment to this bill 
which would have preserved the exemptions 
accorded labor in the Clayton Act, the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act, the National Labor Relations 
Act, and the Railway Labor Act. Although 
the amendment proposed by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor was not adopted in its pre- 
cise form, another amendment was adopted 
to the effect that the Hobbs Bill shall not be 
construed so as to modify or affect the labor 
provisions in the Clayton Act, the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act, the Railway Labor Act or the 
National Labor Relations Act. Not only were 
the efforts of the American Federation of La- 
bor rewarded by this amendment which makes 
the bill considerably less harmful than it was 
when first introduced, but the opposition to it 
has had the effect of causing it to lie dormant 
in the Senate. It is a vicious bill and, of 
course, ought not to be passed. 
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Smith-Connally Bill 


The reactionary forces in Congress, how- 
ever, were more successful with another bill 
which is now commonly termed the Smith- 
Connally Bill. This measure was enacted and 
is known as the War Labor Disputes Bill. It 
is unnecessary to review the preliminary 
maneuvers respecting this bill except to state 
that it is a composite of two bills—one intro- 
duced by Senator Connally in the Senate in 
1942 and which was dormant for over a year, 
and another introduced by Congressman Smith 
in the House of Representatives and which 
lay dormant in the House for over a year. 
When the coal situation of early spring came 
to the fore the reactionaries in Congress saw 
an opportunity for reviving these bills. Thus 
the Connally Bill was passed in the Senate, 
and when it was sent to the House the old 
Smith Bill was resurrected and attached to 
the Connally Bill and passed by both houses 
in that form. The President vetoed the 
measure but it was passed over his veto. 


Although much has been written concern- 
ing the bill questions arise each and every 
day respecting its operation. I am _ con- 
tinually being asked when and under what 
circumstances may unions strike, and when 
and under what circumstances are union of- 
ficials and others prevented from discussing 
strike procedure or advising respecting the 
same. It may well be that some of our dele- 
gates are not too clear about the bill and its 
effect. Therefore I will take a few moments 
to comment briefly on the more important pro- 
visions of the law. 


The chief purpose of the War Labor Dis- 
putes Act is to impose restrictions and limita- 
tions upon strikes and stoppages of production 
in war plants. There are two classes of plants 
to which the law applies, namely, plants, 
mines or other facilities which have been 
taken over and operated by the Government, 
and plants, mines and other facilities engaged 
in war work but not taken over or operated 
by the Government. The law permits the 
President to take over plants if production is 
interfered with. The plant must be returned 
to the owner within sixty days after the 
restoration of productive efficiency. When a 
plant is taken over by the Government, wages, 
hours and working conditions are frozen. Ap- 
plication may be made to the War Labor 


Board to unfreeze or change the working con- 
ditions. 


One of the most abhorrent and distasteful 
provisions of the bill is Section 6 (a) which 
relates to plants taken over by the Govern- 
ment. This section makes it unlawful for any 
person to — 


Coerce, instigate, induce, conspire with, 
or encourage any person, to interfere, by 
lock-out, strike, slow-down, or other in- 
terruption, with the operation of such 
plant, mine or facility. 


It is even made a crime to aid in such lock- 
out, strike, ete., by giving direction or guid- 
ance in the conduct of the same. Further, 
it is made a criminal offense to provide funds 
for the conduct or direction of a strike or for 





the payment of strike, unemployment, or 
other benefits to strikers. 


However, this section does provide that 
workers may quit or refuse to continue any 
work as individuals. Thus, although it is il- 
legal for unions to vote a strike or for of- 
ficers of unions to call a strike, or to pay 
or cause to be paid unemployment or other 
strike benefits with respect to Government 
owned plants, nevertheless the individual as 
an individual, without associating himself with 
anyone else, may quit and refuse to work. 
Thus there is here established the offensive 
and abhorrent doctrine of conspiracy which 
was the basis of so many prosecutions of 
unions and their officials in the years when 
government by injunction flourished. A viola- 
tion of this section imposes severe criminal 
penalties consisting of fines up to $5,000 and 
imprisonment of one year, or both. 


I repeat that what I have just discussed per- 
tains to plants possessed by the Government. 
There are no criminal penalties with respect 
to strikes or activities connected with war 
plants which are not owned or possessed by 
the Government. As to such plants, if an in- 
terruption in production is likely to occur the 
law makes it mandatory for the representa- 
tives of the unions to notify the National 
War Labor Board, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board and the Secretary of Labor of the 
dispute. If the workers intend to strike they 
must continue to work for thirty days after 
notice has been given and until the National 
Labor Relations Board has taken a vote of 
the employees on the question of striking. 
The Jaw does not make the right to strike 
contingent upon the outcome of the vote. 
Whether the vote is for striking or against 
striking, after it has been taken any of the 
employees may go out on strike. 


You will ask—what happens in the event a 
strike is called in these plants without giving 
the notice provided for by law and without 
waiting for a vote. In the case of these plants 
no criminal penalty is provided. The law, 
however, does impose civil liability upon the 
unions and any persons participating in the 
strike. In other words, any person injured by 
the strike, or the United States if it is injured 


by such strike, may sue civilly to recover dam- 
ages. 


There is another provision in the law which 
pertains to political contributions. I have re- 
ceived a number of inquiries respecting what 
political activities trade unions may engage 
in, and what constitutes an unlawful political 
contribution under the act. Section 9 of the 
Act amends the Federal Corrupt Practices Act 
passed in 1925. It makes it unlawful for any 
labor organization to make a contribution in 
connection with elections for President, Vice 
President, Senator or Representative, and it 
makes it unlawful for any candidate, political 
committee, or other person, to accept or re- 
ceive contributions from labor organizations. 
A violation of this law is punishable by a 
$5,000 fine if the violation is by a union, and 
a $1,000 fine or imprisonment up to one year 
or both, if the violation is by an officer. 


Really, what the law does is to prevent out 
and out money contributions by labor unions 
in favor of candidates running for federal] of- 
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fice, or to political committees. Thus outright 
money contributions or donations of literature, 
radio time, paid ads to a candidate or his com- 
mittee at his request are violations of law. 


But it is equally clear that the law does not 
prohibit expenditure of money by labor unions 
in connection with any activity undertaken by 
a union on its own behalf, in its own interest, 
to promote its own welfare such as a legisla- 
tive program, even though such activities are 
intended to elect or defeat any candidate or 
candidates for office. In other words, if a 
union is promoting its own social and eco- 
nomic program by spending money for or 
against candidates it is not thereby violating 
the law. Thus a union may spend money for 
distributing literature pointing out how can- 
didates stand in relation to labor’s program. 
Unions may purchase time on the radio for 
this purpose; they may also print newspaper 
ads; they may hire halls for the purpose of 
holding meetings and making speeches; they 
may even invite a candidate to these meet- 
ings to explain his position on labor’s pro- 
gram. Thus unions may engage in a wide 
variety of political activities in furtherance 
of their own social and economic program. 


Individual union members may make con- 
tributions to a candidate or his committee; 
they may even pool their contributions. How- 
ever, it must be done in the individual capacity 
of the members; it must not be done as a 
subterfuge to cover up union contributions, 
nor can a union assess members for the pur- 
pose of political contributions. 


Officers of unions as individuals may donate 
their time to political candidates and com- 
mittees ; however, it must not be a donation 
by the union. If a union official is only obliged 
to give such time to his union duties as he 
deems proper, such official can utilize any ad- 
ditional time he pleases as an individual in 
furthering the interests of a candidate. 

There are three distasteful features about 
the Smith-Connally Act— 


1) It re-establishes the old doctrine of con- 
spiracy by which workers may be prose- 
euted for performing acts lawful when 
performed singly, but made unlawful 
when performed in combination ; 


2) It imposes involuntary servitude upon 
workers in that as a result of combination 
they may not refuse to work; 


3) It prohibits unions from making political 
contributions, whereas no similar restric- 
tion is placed upon farm organizations, 
merchants and manufacturers associa- 
tions, or individuals of great wealth who, 
when they do contribute, do so on behalf 
of wealthy corporations in which they 
are interested. 


A fourth objection to the law is that it 
substitutes for organized labor’s no _ strike 
pledge a procedure which encourages stoppages 
of work and specifically authorizes strikes. 


The members of Congress who urged and 
voted for this bill were actuated by malice. 
They overrode the President’s courageous veto. 
Instead of contributing to peace in industry 
during war time these congressmen, by over- 
riding the veto, fostered disruption. 
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It may be said that the President merely 
expressed a partisan view in his veto, and that 
it is a partisan view of organized labor, that 
the bill fosters strikes, disruption of service 
and interference with production. Well, less 
than a month ago—September 11th, 1943, to 
be exact—in the leading editorial in BUSI- 
NESS WEEK, we find the following: 

“Conceived as an instrument that would 
divest organized labor of some of its power 
as a pressure group and eliminate some of 
the frictions in employee relations, the law 
‘has had a directly opposite effect. It serves 
a purpose completely alien to that which 
was intended by its sponsors. Instead of 
curbing labor’s bargaining strength, the 
section of the act that provides for plant 
seizures in the event of labor trouble or 
the threat of labor trouble has armed the 
unions with a new weapon. 


‘Instead of neutralizing labor’s political 
influence through its inclusion of a ban on 
direct political contributions by the unions, 
the act has been responsible for a_ resur- 
gence of political activity in the A.F.L. and 
C.I.O. which promises to make itself felt 
distinctly in 1944. 

“Instead of discouraging wildcat stoppages 
by its provision of penalties for strikers 
and leaders, flash strikes and quickies have 
increased since June. 


‘Most important of all, the famous 30-day 
cooling off period which must now elapse 
between announcement of intent to strike 
and the taking of a strike vote has become 
in practice a heating-up period during which 
campaigning and agitation have precipitated 
the employee relations .of more than one 
important war plant into chaotic disorder. 

“. . . And any of these employers will 
tell you that he has a much more serious 
problem to deal with when the United 
States government steps in and plasters 
plant bulletin boards with sample strike 
ballots than he had when his union held a 
closed meeting in the local Odd Fellows 
Hall to discuss whether or not to call a 
strike. If the old method was harmful to 
morale, the new one is, by comparison, 
disastrous. 

“. . , But when we legislate in the hope 
of reversing a trend and in so doing make 
a too radical attack on established patterns, 
we risk intensifying the very hazards we 
seek to escape. 

“In the intensely practical, but delicately 
balanced competition of labor relations, the 
concepts of politicians written into law may 
have unpredictable and intolerable conse- 
quences. The interests of business will best 
be served by leaving the details of collective 
bargaining and personnel policy to its in- 
dustrial relations experts. Better than any- 
one else, they know what hazards inhere 
in further government intervention of any 
sort.” 


Anti Trust Prosecutions 


Another subject which I should like to dwell 
on for a few moments is the anti trust ac- 
tivities and prosecutions affecting labor during 
the past year. The report of the Executive 
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Council contains the very encouraging infor- 
mation “that the time is fast approaching 
when the final chapter in the dramatic legal 
attack upon labor’s fundamental rights, 
through civil and criminal prosecutions insti- 
tuted by the Anti Trust Division of the De- 
partment of Justice, will be written.” The 
history of prosecutions of organized labor by 
the Anti Trust Division is well known to the 
delegates to this Convention because it has 
been reported on since 1938 when Thurman 
Arnold, then in charge of the Anti Trust 
Division, instituted his prosecutions against 
trade unions. The chief victims of these 
prosecutions were the Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and the Brotherhood of Teamsters. 
Both of these International Unions vigorously 
defended against these prosecutions. As a 
result of the defenses interposed against these 
proscutions, cases reaching the Supreme Court 
of the United States were decided in favor of 
organized labor. The Hutcheson case will go 
down in history as one of the greatest vic- 
tories for organized labor in over half a 
century. . 


The early prosecutions were brought by 
the United States against trade unions; no 
employers were involved. When Mr. Arnold 
was defeated by the United States Supreme 
Court in his efforts to prosecute labor alone 
he resorted to the plan of prosecuting labor 
jointly- with employers and their associations. 
In the past year there were two outstanding 
prosecutions of this nature, one against the 
American Federation of Musicians, and the 
other against the Brotherhood of Painters. 


You will recall that the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians case was instituted by 
Mr. Arnold last September just before’ the 
Convention met, and while the Convention 
was in session the hearing took place before 
Judge Barnes at Chicago who decided in favor 
of the American Federation of Musicians and 
dismissed the Government’s case. It was a 
civil case. Mr. Arnold sought to have the 
court declare the activities of the American 
Federation of Musicians to be illegal. Those 
activities consisted of refusal’ on the part 
of the American Federation of Musicians to 
make records which records destroyed their 
employment opportunities. Federal Judge 
Barnes held that not only was the dispute a 
labor dispute and thus an injunction could 
not be granted because of the provisions of 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act prohibiting the 
issuing of federal injunctions in labor dis- 
putes, but that there was no violation of the 
anti-trust law and that workers have the 
right to refuse to work in the making of 
machines if such machines destroyed their 
employment opportunities. This decision was 
appealed to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The Supreme Court of the United 
States sustained Judge Barnes. 

It seems, however, that the Anti Trust 
Division was not satisfied with this decision 
which was the result of a civil suit for an 
injunction, so it instituted a criminal -prose- 
cution against the Brotherhood of Painters 
and a number of its affiliates in the San 
Francisco Bay Area, together with a number 
of employers. The Anti Trust Division alleged 
a criminal conspiracy in that the unions and 
the employers had entered into a written 


agreement to the effect that paint spraying 
machines shall not be used in the performance 
of work. The indictment was a unique docu- 
ment. The Government alleged that the 
Painters union insisted upon this agreement 
in order to make more work for themselves, 
thus increasing the cost of the work. The 
Government wholly failed to allege that the 
real reason for the prohibition against the 
use of the paint spraying machine was the 
fact that it was conducive to lead poisoning, 
tuberculosis, and other. diseases. The case 
wus argued before Federal Judge St. Sure 
at San Francisco. I should like to read to you 
a paragraph or two of Judge St. Sure’s 
decision: 


“The unions had two legitimate purposes 
in demanding the restriction of the use of 
paint spray equipment: the use of the 
spray equipment constitutes a health haz- 
ard; and such equipment saves time and 
thereby cuts down the amount of employ- 
ment . . . Labor might combine to seek 
and obtain more employment through the 
elimination of the competition of mechani- 
eal devices; . . . such was a ‘condition of 
employment’ and . . . their activities were 
within the exemptions of the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act.” 


Judge St. Sure then quoted from the Interna- 
tional Hod Carriers case: 

“Such normal legitimate and lawful activi- 
ties of a labor union include the calling of 
strikes, or threatening to call strikes, in 
order to enforce their demands, as in the 
present case a demand against the use of 
labor-saving devices which will displace their 
members; or, in the alternative, the demand 
that if the labor-saving device is used the 
same number of men be employed as would 
be if the other type of mixer were used. 
These are legitimate and lawful activities 
which a labor union is permitted to carry 
on in an effort to maintain employment and 
certain working conditions for its members 
and any restraint of trade or commerce at- 
tendant thereon is only indirect and inci- 
dental...” 


Judge St. Sure then said: 

“The court will take judicial notice of the 
fact that the use of spray painting equip- 
ment constitutes a health hazard. It would 
appear that this would afford a good and 
sufficient reason for the unions to demand 
restriction or even prevention of the use 
of such equipment...” 


Here again the Anti Trust Division was 
defeated in its contentions. Both of these de- 
cisions constitute great victories for organ- 
ized labor. They recognize new principles 
of organized labor which the Anti Trust Divi- 
sion sought to have declared criminal, but 
which the courts have held to be peaceful, 
normal activities of labor unions—(1) that 
unions have the right to refuse to work on ma- 
chines if such work reduces their employment 
opportunities; (2) that unions have the right 
to impose prohibitory conditions in the per- 
formance of work in order to protect their 
health and physical welfare. 








As you know, Mr. Arnold was elevated to 
the bench and he is now Judge of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals. The Anti 
Trust Division at the present time has shown 
no disposition to continue Mr. Arnold’s poli- 
cies or to test further his repudiated economic 
theories. It is my opinion that the fight made 
by organized labor against the prosecutions of 
the Anti Trust Division, resulting as it did 
in victories for organized labor, has been one 
of the most important fights the Federation 
has ever been engaged in. It: prevented the 
destruction of organized labor through resort 
to civil and criminal prosecutions under the 
anti trust laws—laws which were never de- 
signed to destroy labor, but on the contrary to 
destroy monopolies and restraints of trade in 
commodities. 


State Anti Labor Legislation 


I should like to discuss now the fascistic 
legislation enacted by some of the states this 
year. At the outset I mentioned the clever 
manner in which state anti labor measures 
were proposed to the various legislatures by 
reactionary organizations. For instance, in the 
states of Idaho and South Dakota provisions 
relating to the sheep shearing industry were 
emphasized. These organizations knew that 
legislation pertaining to alleged protection of 
this industry would be easier to pass than an 
all comprehensive industrial bill which might 
fit the State of New York, Illinois, or some 
other industrial state. In Minnesota several 
bills were introduced and emphasis was placed 
on agriculture. In Texas and Florida emphasis 
was placed on licensing features and the regu- 
lation of the internal affairs of trade unions. 
The bills were framed and devised to catch 
the votes of the legislators of the particular 
states in which legislation was sought. It is 
for that reason that the bills were passed in 
states which have had little or no labor 
trouble at all, such as Florida, Alabama, Texas, 
Kansas, Colorado, Idaho. And for that matter, 
with the exception of the ClO-Teamster diffi- 
culties at Minneapolis, Minnesota has had little 
or no labor trouble. 


States which have enacted legislation of this 
character are Idaho, South Dakota, Arkansas, 
Texas, Kansas, Michigan, Florida, Alabama, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Colorado. In addi- 
tion to the states named, South Carolina and 
Maryland passed bills termed “Work or Fight” 
laws. With the exception of the work or fight 
laws, all legislation enacted by the various 
states have for their purpose the destruction 
of free trade unionism as established and 
known in this country. The objectives are 
based on three principles— 


1) Unions and officers of unions must regis- 
ter or obtain a license before they can 
operate or transact business as officers of 
unions. . 


Confining labor disputes to the individua! 
employer and his immediate employees, 
and the requirement that strikes, boy- 
cotting and picketing in furtherance 
thereof are dependent upon a majority 
vote. 


3) Control of, and interference with, the 
internal affairs of labor organizations, 
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such as fees, dues and assessments, the 
levying of fines, election of officers, finan- 
cial accounting, etc. 


I do not propose to discuss in detail the vari- 
ous provisions of these state bills, but it may 
be well briefly to refer to some of the provi- 
sions in these laws by way of illustration of 
the three principles referred to. 


Idaho and South Dakota 


The Idaho and South Dakota laws are identi- 
cal. They provide that a labor union must 
file annually with the Secretary of State a 
verified statement of income and expenditures. 
Officers or employees of any union are pro- 
hibited from entering upon any ranch, farm, 
feed yard, shearing plant, processing plant or 
agricultural premise for the purpose of collect- 
ing dues, fines or assessments, or for the pur- 
pose of soliciting membership in a_ union. 
Picketing in these industries is prohibited. 
Likewise, boycotts or other interference with 
the movement to market of any agricultural 
commodity are prohibited if such acts are en- 
gaged in because the commodity or produce 
may have been produced by non-union labor. 
Fines and imprisonment are imposed for viola- 
tion. 


Thus the Idaho and South Dakota bills come 
within the provision for licensing or registra- 
tion and restriction upon the right to picket or 
boycott. Such provisions deprive unions of the 
right of the constitutional guarantees of free- 
dom of speech and peaceable assemblage. A 
suit has been instituted in the courts of Idaho 
attacking the constitutionality of this enact- 
ment, and one is about to be instituted in 
South Dakota. 


Arkansas 


Arkansas enacted a law making it unlawful 
to use force or violence or threats thereof, 
to prevent or attempt to prevent, any person 
from engaging in any lawful vocation. The 
law prohibits certain forms of assemblage. 
Violation of the law constitutes a felony, and 
there is not even a provision for a fine; 
conviction leads to imprisonment of from one 
to two years. The law is so broad as to make 
many forms of peaceful, lawful and usual 
trade union activities a criminal offense be- 
cause it uses terms such as “encourage inter- 
ference with lawful vocation or employment”. 
A labor dispute is defined very broadly so that 
the definition can be used as an aid in 
criminal prosecutions. Briefly, the act is 
intended to discourage or prohibit trade 
union organization through peaceful activities 
of workers. This law likewise violates con- 
stitutional guarantees of freedom of speech 
and peaceable assembly. 


Texas 


Texas passed a law crammed with numer- 
ous inhibitions, all of which are directed 
against the right to organize workers in 
trade unions. Sections of the law permit the 
State to interfere with the internal affairs of 
labor organizations, to prohibit peaceful 
picketing, peaceful assemblage, and the right 
peacefully to boycott. The method of holding 
elections of officers, and the amounts which 
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may be charged for initiation fees are put 
under state control. There is one section in 
this law which prohibits labor unions from 
collecting “initiation fees, dues, fines, assess- 
ments, or other pecuniary exactions which will 
create a fund in excess of the reasonable 
requirements of such unions.” Violations are 
punished by fines of $1,000 on the part of 
unions, and $500 with imprisonment for sixty 
days on the part of officers. A suit has been 
commenced in Texas attacking the constitu- 
tionality of this law. Arguments before the 
court will be had very soon. 


Kansas 


Kansas has adopted a broad licensing or 
registration law, and before a union can do 
business in Kansas it must obtain a license 
from the Secretary of State. If the license is 
refused the union cannot function. Every 
union with twenty-five members or more must 
file a financial statement. The records are 
open to all persons for examination and tak- 
ing copies. Strikes are unlawful unless auth- 
orized by majority vote. A “hot cargo’ pro- 
vision is contained in the law making it illegal 
to refuse to handle, install, use or work on, 
non-union material. Jurisdictional disputes are 
illegal. Licenses may be revoked by the Secre- 
tary of State. Penalties of fines and imprison- 
ment are provided. A suit has been instituted. 
Arguments were had before a_ three-judge 
Federal court, but before a decision was 
handed down one of the judges died. A new 
judge has been called in and re-argument of 
the case has been ordered. 


Michigan 


Michigan passed a simple law with one 
section, providing that anyone who by force 
stops or hinders the operation of any vehicle 
transporting farm or commercial products, 
or interferes with the loading or unloading 
of such vehicle shall be guilty of an offense 
punishable by ninety days in jail or a fine of 
$100. This law is very broad, and many usual 
peaceful activities of trade unions in con- 
nection with strikes or labor disputes may 
constitute crimes under it. 


Florida 

Florida has adopted a licensing law coupled 
with regulation of the internal affairs of trade 
unions. The law prohibits strikes over juris- 
dictional disputes; it requires a vote of the 
majority of workers before strikes can be 
called: it imposes a limitation of $15 upon 
initiation fees unless a higher fee now pre- 
vails. Unions must register with the Secre- 
tary of State, and business agents must be 
licensed. Picketing is restricted. Criminal 
penalties consisting of $500 fine or six months 
in prison are provided. 


In connection with the Florida law I desire 
to advise you that the legislature also passed 
a resolution to amend the Constitution of 
Florida, calling for a referendum by the 
people of the State to be held in 1944, which 
resolution provides for the outlawing of the 
closed shop. The main provision recites: 


The right of persons to work shall not 
be denied or abridged on account of mem- 


bership or non-membership in any labor 
union or labor organization. 


I do not believe that the language of the 
amendment accomplishes the purpose sought. 
However, the intention is to outlaw the closed 
shop. This arises from the crusade instituted 
by the Attorney General of the state who 
brought suits against the Moore Pipe and 
Sprinkler Company which had a contract with 
the Plumbers. International Union, and 
against the Tampa Shipbuilding Company 
which has contracts with the Metal Trades 
Unions. I handled these cases. The lower 
courts refused to hold that closed shop con- 
tracts are illegal or against public policy as 
contended by the Attorney General, but the 
judges of the trial courts did hold that 
closed shop provisions in war industries inter- 
fered with production and therefore were 
against public policy. The case is now before 
the Supreme Court of the State of Florida. 
We filed briefs and argued the case and a 
decision is awaited. 


Alabama 


Alabama adopted a vicious bill. It estab- 
lishes a Department of Labor with broad 
powers of mediation. The provisions, how- 
ever, are detrimental to labor. Registration 
of labor unions and financial accounting are 
required. The closed shop is outlawed. Peace- 
ful picketing activities are limited and pro- 
hibited, and it has a “hot cargo” provision. 
A majority vote is required before a strike can 
be called. The permit fee system is pro- 
hibited. Supervisory employees cannot be 
members of a labor union. Political contribu- 
tions are prohibited. Substantial fines and 
imprisonment are provided. A suit was in- 
stituted in the State of Alabama, has been 
argued, and a decision is awaited. 


Massachusetts 


Massachusetts enacted legislation respect- 
ing permit fees and charges. The bill is sim- 
ple in form. It provides that unions cannot 
require the payment of any fees higher than 
the regular initiation fees, dues and assess- 
ments provided for in the by-laws or consti- 
tution of a union. 


Minnesota 


Minnesota passed several laws. It is indeed 
disappointing that a progressive state like 
Minnesota should have fallen for the propa- 
ganda of the reactionary organizations foster- 
ing these bills, and it is more disappointing to 
find that Governor Stassen signed the bills. 
Five bills were sponsored by reactionary farm 
organizations. Through the efforts of the 
State Federation of Labor they were defeated. 
Then two new bills were introduced, passed, 
and signed by the Governor. These are in- 
deed vicious bills. They interfere in many 
ways with the normal functioning of trade 
unions. In fact some of the provisions are 
more severe than those to be found in any of 
the other state bills. The bills provide for the 
appointment of state referees to hear and de- 
cide jurisdictional controversies. One of the 








acts is known as “The Minnesota Labor 
Union Democracy Act”. It has all kinds of 
regulatory provisions dealing with the internal 
affairs of unions. It limits the terms of of- 
ficers. It prescribes the kind of ballot that 
must be used in elections. It provides for the 
furnishing to each member of written state- 
ments of receipts and disbursements and as- 
sets and liabilities. It provides for tribunals 
to try complaints, of dereliction of duty 
brought against union officers. If the referee 
sustains the charges, of dereliction of duty the 
labor union cannot act as a representative for 
the purpose of collective bargaining. 


Colorado 


I have reserved for final discussion of the 
state laws the enactment passed by the State 
of Colorado. The reason igs that Colorado 
passed the most comprehensive anti labor law 
that has ever been introduced in any lezis- 
lature in the history of organized labor; also 
that this law has already ‘had a test before 
the courts of Colorado and a decision was 
handed down on September 7th, 1943. 


The Colorado law prohibits arbitrary or 
excessive dues, initiation fees and fines, and 
it provides that the state will determine what 
is arbitrary and excessive. It demands full 
and detailed financial reports; strikes can only 
be called by majority vote and a secret ballot. 
Jurisdictional disputes do not constitute lawful 
labor disputes. Employers are given the right 
to hire and fire as they please regardless of 
seniority provisions in agreements. Employers 
may refuse closed shop contracts and such 
refusal does not constitute a labor dispute. 
Picketing and boycotting are prohibited in 
furtherance of so-called jurisdictional disputes 
or strikes called without a majority vote. A 
“hot cargo” provision is included which 
makes it illegal to refuse to handle, install, 
use or work on “scab” material. Company 
unions are so defined as to make them legal. 
A labor dispute cannot be posed between a 
union and a single employer, such as the self- 
employed barber, plumber, or truck owner. 
Collective bargaining agents must be elected 
by a majority vote of all employees on the 
membership rolls even though a majority does 
not appear at a meeting to vote. Thus there 
would be no election unless a majority of the 
members turned up and a full majority of all 
members voted for the particular agent. A 
comprehensive code of unfair labor practices 
by unions and employees is provided, violation 
of which puts the union out of business. 

More important than any other provision 
in this vicious bill is the one which provides 
for compulsory incorporation. This is the 
first time in the history of the American labor 
movement that any state has provided for 
compulsory incorporation of labor unions. In 
connection with compulsory incorporation 
there are many provisions giving complete 
control to the state over the internal affairs 
of unions. If these provisions are violated the 
charter of the ‘corporation’? can be revoked 
and the union thus put out of business. 

As I stated, this law has already had a 
test in the courts. The case was briefed and 
argued before Judge Sackmann who, on Sep- 
tember 7th, 1948, handed down his decision. 
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It is indeed an interesting decision and I 
should like to take a moment or two to explain 


it. In the main it is a victory for organized 
labor, 


Judge Sackmann held that those portions 
of the act imposing compulsory incorporation 
on labor unions, and the requirements for 
filing financial statements, and the numerous 
provisions regulating the internal affairs of 
labor organizations, were unconstitutional. 
The Judge refused, however, to declare un- 
constitutional those other provisions of the 
act which restricted striking, picketing and 
boycotting. 

Thus on the first test, compulsory incorpora- 
tion of trade unions is held to be illegal. It 
is an important decision, because if this sec- 
tion of the law had been declared valid every 
local union and every International Union 
would have had to incorporate in order to 
function in Colorado. 

Incorporation of trade unions is sought by 
employers in order to equip themselves with 
a powerful weapon whereby to destroy labor 
unions. They know full well that what the 
state gives it can take away, and thus em- 
ployers could bring pressure on the state 
officials to put out of business a union it did 
not like, by revoking the union’s corporate 
charter. 

Judge Sackmann grounded his decision on 
the most substantial provision in the United 
States Constitution. He called attention to 
the Fourteenth Amendment which guarantees 
to all citizens fundamental civil liberties. 
These are freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, freedom of religion, and the right of 
peaceable assemblage. Many states had en- 
deavored to limit and restrict these rights by 
imposing what is known in the law as ‘“‘previ- 
ous restraints,’’ such as the requirement for 
the payment of tax or the obtaining of a 
license before exercising the constitutional 
rights. 

We argued to the court that the very essence 
of trade union functions, and therefore its 
very existence, depends on the exercise of 
these constitutional rights: that the holding 
of union meetings is nothing more than an 
exercise of the right of peaceable assemblage ; 
that the discussion of labor’s problems, and 
the dissemination of information, orally and 
written, is the exercise of the constitutional 
right of freedom of speech and of the press, 
and that the exercise of these rights could not 
be made to depend on “‘previous restraints” 
such as first procuring a license from some 
official, or first registering, or first filing 
documents, etc., or paying a tax. 


We argued strongly that since the Colorado 
law required incorporation as a _ condition 
precedent to the operation of a union, workers 
who were members of unions were thereby 
unconstitutionally denied the right to speak, 
to assemble, to petition, or to publish, unless 
they first obtained a license or certificate af 
incorporation ; and that such requirement was 
a previous restraint on civil rights, rendering 
the law invalid. Judge Sackmann agreed with 
this argument. 


A paragraph or two from Judge Sack- 
mann’s opinion will make clear what I have 
just said: 
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“It is emphasized that none of the plain- 
tiff labor organizations, or those whom they 
represent, are engaged in any business for 
profit ; that the members of said unions, hav- 
ing only the brawn of their muscles, the 
strength of their bodies, the alertness of 
their minds, the skill of their hands, and 
general ability of the average human being 
with which to support and maintain them- 
selves and their families under a standard 
of living worthy of this great civilized Re- 
public and constitutional government of the 
United States; because of the weakness and 
futility of individual action in a country like 
ours to obtain justice, fair treatment, care- 
ful and just consideration and solution of 
these vital problems and_ constitutional 
rights, workers have united themselves into 
labor organizations commonly called unions 
to obtain those just rights and benefits by 
collective bargaining; that they are, like re- 
ligious organizations and political associa- 
tions, simply groups of individuals gath- 
ered together and assembled together for 
the more effective exercise through joint ac- 
tion of the constitutional rights to which 
each individual American citizen is entitled 
and may lawfully exercise jointly to obtain 
just hours, wages, working conditions and 
American standards of living for themselves 
and their families; that Sections 20 and 21 
of the Labor Peace Act, in the light of the 
decisions of the courts of this country, con- 
stitute an attempt to impose a prerequisite 
or prohibition directly upon the exercise of 
their basic constitutional rights, in that 
same deprive the plaintiffs unlawfully and 
unconstitutionally of the rights of free 
speech, free press and assembly, in viola- 
tion of the Due Process Clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment considered in conjunction 
with the First Amendment of the Consti- 
tution of the United States by insisting that, 
in addition to the requirements of the Con- 
stitution simply of citizenship of the United 
States, that they must incorporate and re- 
ceive a license or warrant of authority from 
the State of Colorado to operate as a cor- 
poration and submit to an unwarranted in- 
terference with their internal organization 
affairs as such corporations before they can 
enjoy the basic, inalienable rights given 
them under the First and the Fourteenth 
Amendments of the Constitution of the 
United States. 


“The Court has carefully considered all 
- .. the arguments and citations of authori- 
ties and briefs . . . and has come to the 
conclusion . . . that Section 20 (and all the 
provisions and subsections thereof, and See- 
tion 21, are unconstitutional and inoperative 
and unenforceable for the reason that the 
same do require the prerequisite of incor- 
poration for labor unions which, under its 
wording and provisions, does operate as a 
complete general previous restraint upon 
the exercise of the rights of free speech, 
free press and assembly, thus violating, in 
the opinion of the Court, the Due Process 
Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment of the 
Federal Constitution considered in conjunc- 
tion with the First Amendment, and the 
Court so declares and finds.” 


The rationale of Judge Sackmann’s decision 
is applicable not only to the attempts by the 
state to impose a condition of incorporation 
as a prerequisite to the right of workers to 
engage in labor activities, but also to any 
attempt by the state to impose a license upon 
that right. Thus, the decision affords a per- 
suasive and, we hope, a compelling precedent 
in the cases commenced in other states where 
such states have attempted to license labor 
organizations and their representatives. 


It is clear to anyone giving thought to this 
legislation that the purpose is to effect com- 
plete destruction of labor unions by rendering 
them ineffective and weak. Every form of 
regulation and control is assumed by the 
state, with power to revoke registrations, deny 
licenses, and deprive unions of their right to 
act as collective bargaining agents for their 
members. I can conceive of nothing more 
fascistic in the philosophy of totalitarianism 
than is to be found in these state enactments. 
The principles of voluntarism and free trade 
unionism are completely destroyed. It was 
necessary for the American Federation of 
Labor to advise its affiliates not to complv 
with these laws until courts had ruled upon 
their validity. These laws revolutionize the 
trade union movement. We are .hopeful that 
the Supreme Courts of the various states, and 
in particular the Supreme Court of the United 
States, will strike down these fascist measures. 


President Green: We have just had a con- 
vineing exhibition of the value of educational 
service rendered labor at these conventions 
of the American Federation of Labor. 


I have frequently stated that there is no 
college of learning, no established school in 
the United States that offers such a two 
weeks of economic training and education as 
does the American Federation of Labor. 


Judge Padway, our Counsel, has made a 
very valuable contribution toward a_ better 
understanding of the relationship of the state 
to our great organized labor movement and 
of the attempts that are being made by the 
reactionary forces of the nation to establish 
just as repressive measures through legisla- 
tion as do the totalitarian governments in 
continental Europe. 


You can read this address, this detailed 
information that is contained in the address, 
in the proceedings of this convention. I know 
it will all be eagerly read by students of 
economics, by many of those who are seeking 
to understand the economic problems of our 
nation. It seems appropriate for me to make 
these remarks now in expressing to our 
General Counsel, Judge Padway, our very, 
very deep appreciation of the splendid ad- 
dress which he just delivered this afternoon. 


I thank you, Judge Padway. 








Announcements 


President Green: May the Chair announce 
a meeting of the Executive Council in the 
Hancock Room on the mezzanine floor at 
eight o’clock tonight. I ask that all members 
of the Executive Council be present. Please 
bear this announcement in mind. 


The Ghair recognizes Delegate Volz. 


Delegate Volz: Mr. Chairman, the Com- 
mittee on Laws will hold a meeting at eleven 
o’clock tomorrow morning in the Hancock 
Room, where they will conduct hearings or 
will be pleased to hear any delegate who may 
be interested in Resolution No. 72. We would 
urge those interested in this resolution to 
appear tomorrow morning at eleven o’clock 
in the Hancock Room before the Committee 
on Laws. 


President Green: The Chair recognizes 
Secretary Meany. 


UNANIMOUS CONSENT 
RESOLUTIONS 


Secretary Meany: Resolutions have been 
submitted by the Progressive Mine Workers 
of America, calling for the creation of a 
safety organization within the American Fed- 
eration of Labor; by the Painters’-delegation, 
with reference to the Smith-Connally Act, and 
by the same delegation, with reference to the 
Social Security Act. Unanimous consent is 
necessary for their introduction. 


President Green: Are there objections? 
Hearing none, the resolutions will be intro- 
duced and referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 


The resolutions are as follows: 


Safety 


Resolution No, . 123—By Delegates Lloyd 
Thrush, John Marciando, International Union 
Progressive Mine Workers of America. 


WHEREAS, In the United States unneces- 
sary accidents and fires have increased tre- 
mendously in both frequency and _ severity, 
costing this nation the lives of many thou- 
sands of men, millions of man _ hours lost 
time, and billions of dollars worth of materials 
at the most critical time in this nation’s 
history, and 


_ WHEREAS, The President of the United 
States has specifically requested, that we lend 
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our complete support to an organized effort 
to reduce and, if possible, to eliminate all 
unsafe acts and unsafe conditions, and 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor finds itself in a position to further 
the war effort by full cooperation with the 
President of the United States, other execu- 
tives of government, and the armed forces of 
this nation, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That safety shall be accorded 
the complete militant support of every officer 
and every member of the American Federation 
of Labor during the forthcoming year. That 
no effort cr expense shall be spared in pro- 
motion of accident and fire prevention until 
deaths and injuries occurring in Homes, 
Traffic, Public and Industrial Accidents shall 
be reduced to the point of elimination, and 
be it further 


RESOLVED, That a safety organization 
shall be created within the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, under the direction of the 
Executive Council and that adequate safety, 
engineering and consultant services shall be 
immediately employed to assist in the formu- 
lation and direction of the Federation’s 
Safety Program. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


The Smith-Connally Bill 


Resolution No. 124—By Delegates L. P. 
Lindelof, L. M. Raftery, James P. Meehan, 
Christian M. Madsen, Pete Yablonski, George 
Meyers, Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers of America. 


WHEREAS, The Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and Paperhangers of America, in 
common with the American labor movement 
has given full support to the war effort to the 
end that this nation and its allies will render 
decisive defeat to the Axis and all that it rep- 
resents, and 


WHEREAS, There exists today in this na- 
tion a small but powerful group who, since 
Pearl Harbor, have used every opportunity 
to spread disunity and defeat here at home, 
centering their campaign on splitting the labor 
movement away from their support of the war 
effort and into a position of opposition to the 
present conduct of the war, and 


WHEREAS, The passing of the Smith- 
Connally ‘“Anti-Strike’’ Bill over the Presi- 
dent’s veto, engineered by this above-men- 
tioned group, is a serious defeat for the 
American labor -movement which demands 
prompt and decisive action on the part of or- 
ganized labor, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor take immediate steps to organize the 
full membership of the Federation into an 
emergency campaign of political activity to 
use all legal means to prevent this vicious 
law from hamstringing American Labor. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 
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Social ‘Security Act 


Resolution No. 125—By Delegates L. P. 
Lindelof, L. M. Raftery, James P. Meehan, 
Christian M. Madsen, Pete Yablonski, 
George Meyers, Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and Paperhangers of America. 


WHEREAS, The Federal Old Age Benefits 
System provides for retirement pay from the 
Federal Government to qualified persons be- 
ginning at the.age of 65 years, and 


WHEREAS, At the end of this war there 
will be millions of persons out of work for the 
period of adjustment, and 


WHEREAS, When the adjustment takes 
place the industrialists will demand younger 
men and persons over 60 years of age will find 
it impossible to make a living, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor do all it can to amend the So- 
cial Security Act to read 60 years of age and 


also provide benefits equal to the American 
Standard of Living. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Yom Kippur Services 


Secretary Meany read the following an- 
nouncement: 


Rabbi Liebman extends an invitation to all 
Jewish delegates who wish to attend Yom 
Kippur services at Temple Israel on Friday 
eve and Saturday. They are welcome, and 
seats will be provided for them. 


There being no further business to come 
before the convention, Delegate Koveleski, 
Hotel and Restaurant Employes, moved that 
the rules be suspended and the convention 
adjourn to 9:30 o’clock Thursday morning. 

The motion was seconded and carried, and 
the convention adjourned at 5:10 o’clock p. m. 
to 9:30 o’clock Thursday morning, October 7. 
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FOURTH DAY — THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 


Boston, Massachusetts, October 7, 1943 


The convention was called to order by Pres- 
ident Green at ten o’glock. ‘ 


President Green: The Reverend Eiden Buck- 
lin, Pastor of the Chepachet Union Church, 
Chepachet, Rhode Island, will pronounce the 
invocation this morning. Reverend Bucklin. 


INVOCATION 


(Reverend Elden Gardner Buck- 
lin, Chepachet Union Church, 
Chepachet, Rhode Island) 


Almighty and Everlasting God, Maker and 
Ruler Supreme, we bow with humility and 
reverence before Thy throne. We acknowledge 
Thee as our God. O Thou who dost operate 
the world by law and order, may the delibera- 
tions of this body be carried on in the spirit 
of harmony and peace and unity of purpose. 
We pray thy blessing upon all who work to 
answer the prayer taught by the Carpenter 
of Nazareth, “Give us this day our daily 
bread.” Help all who labor to realize that 
they are not just working to earn their pay, 
but that they are laboring to speed the day 
when all men in all nations shall have freedom 
as we know it in our blessed land. 


Help this representative body of thoughtful 
men to speed that day of freedom by their 
decisions in this Convention. We ask all this 
in the name of the Carpenter of Nazareth. 
Amen. 


President Green: The Chair recognizes Chair- 
man Ornburn, of the Committee on Legisla- 
tion. 


Chairman Ornburn: Mr. Chairman, the an- 
nouncement was made yesterday that there 
would be a meeting of the Committee on 
Legislation in Parlor C at 10:30 this morn- 
ing. All delegates interested in resolutions 
and members of the committee are to take 
notice that the meeting of the committee has 
been postponed until 11:30 this morning in 
Parlor C. 


Committee to Escort 
Mr. Paul Fitzpatrick 


President Green: Mr. Paul Fitzpatrick, the 
Administrative Vice President of the American 
Arbitration Association, will speak to the dele- 
gates and visitors in attendance at this con- 
vention at about eleven o’clock this morning. 

I will appoint as a committee to escort Mr. 
Fitzpatrick to the hall Brother William E. 
Maloney, Operating Engineers, Brother Fran- 
cis J. Gorman, Textile Workers, and Brother 
William Schoenberg, of the Cement, Lime and 
Gypsum Workers. This committee will please 
arrange to get in touch with Mr. Fitzpatrick 
and escort him to the hall this forenoon. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


President Green: May I call your atten- 
tion to a special order of business at eleven 
o’clock today. The special order of business 
will be the submission of a supplemental re- 
port of the Executive Council, for action by 
the delegates at this convention. 


The Chair recognizes 
Meany for announcements. 


Secretary-Treasurer 


Secretary Meany read the following com- 
munication : 


Message From the Secretary of 
the Treasury 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
WASHINGTON 


October 6, 1943. 


My dear Mr. Green: 


I have been greatly honored by your invi- 
tation to attend the annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor and to ad- 
dress the convention on some phase of the 
war problems of the Treasury Department. 
I_ received this invitation with great satis- 
faction, as it represented an opportunity to 
discuss with an important body of loyal 


Americans some of the vital problems con- 
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fronting their national Government; but un- 
fortunately developments have arisen which 
make it impossible for me to be in Boston 
during your sessions. 


Since the beginning of the war emergency I 
have had many consultations with you as 
President of the American Federation of 
Labor and with other national labor leaders, 
in which a wide range of economic and 
financial subjects have been discussed. It has 
been most reassuring to find that the leaders 
of the organized labor movement in _ this 
country have more and more assumed national 
leadership in the consideration of great pub- 
lie questions. Organized labor is beginning 
to realize that problems of wage rates, work- 
ing hours and working conditions are not its 
sole field of interest, and that these imme- 
diate problems of labor are dependent upon 
larger economic forces which apply as well to 
management, agriculture, the commercial 
community and, in fact, the entire citizenry 
of the United States. 

We are finding you valuable and broad 
visioned advisors on problems of taxation 
and monetary policy. Organized labor, as the 
most effective representation of the many 
millions of wage earners who form the largest 
single section of our population, should be 
especially interested in the formulation of 
national policies which are not unfair to any 
other group. You representatives of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor have shown in many 
ways your recognition that this responsibility 
rests upon you, 

I urge you to continue and to increase your 
support of the present voluntary system of 
War Bond purchases by your members, with 
especial emphasis on the easy, effective Pay- 
roll Savings Plan. I urge you to continue to 
make plans, in cooperation with the Govern- 
ment and other bodies of citizens, for spread- 
ing the burdens of the war fairly and con- 
structively among all the people and for meet- 
ing the problems of post-war readjustment 
and reconstruction. 

Again expressing my regret that I cannot 
be present to deliver this message to you in 
person, I am 


Sincerely, 
H. MORGENTHAU, JR., 


Secretary of the Treasury. 


President Green: The communication sent 
to us by Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mor- 
genthau, will be included in the proceedings 
of today’s convention. 


Brother Arnold S. Zander, of the State, 
County and Municipal Employees, was desig- 
nated by the Executive Council to attend the 
Canadian Trades and Labor Congress as 
Fraternal Delegate from the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. He attended that confer- 
ence that was held at Quebec from August 30 
to September 3rd, and has filed with me a 
report of his attendance at the Canadian 
Trades and Labor Congress. I am submit- 


ting his report for inclusion in the proceed- 
ings of today’s convention. 


REPORT OF ARNOLD 5S. 
ZANDER, FRATERNAL DELE- 
GATE TO THE 59th ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF THE 
TRADES AND LABOR CON- 
GRESS OF CANADA 


To the Officers and Delegates to the 63rd 
Annual Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor: 


The 59th annual convention of the Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada was held at the 
Chateau Frontenac in Quebec, August 30th to 
September 8rd, 1943. The convention was 
postponed from its original date because of 
the United Nations war conference which 
was held in Quebec at that time. Presiding 
over the openfng of the convention was Joe 
Matte, Chairman of the Quebec and Levis 
Trades and Labor Council. Chairman Matte’s 
welcoming speech was followed by addresses 
from Mr. V. C. Phelan, representing the Ca- 
nadian Department of Labor, Mayor Lucien 
Borne of Quebec, Mr. Edgar Rochetts, Pro- 
vincial Minister of Labor and Mayor Bolduc 
of Lauzon. 


In the absence of President Tom Moore, the 
convention was turned over to Acting Presi- 
dent Percy R. Bengough, who also wel- 
comed the delegates and then read President 
Tom Moore’s letter submitting his resignation 
because of ill health, after 22 years of devoted 
service as head of the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress. 

The 519 delegates to the convention, repre- 
senting 190,778 members, were then officially 
seated, and the convention was declared open 
for business. It was interesting to note that 
the membership in the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress as reported to this convention showed 
an increase of 26,403 over that of last year. 


The report made by the executive council 
to the convention outlined much of the pro- 
gram and progress of the Congress, and cov- 
ered in detail the work that the excutive 
council had carried on since the convention of 
1942. Throughout the convention concern was 
expressed because of the lack of labor repre- 
sentation on government war boards, and the 
executive council report quoted a memoran- 
dum sent to the government on this subject. 
In part it said: 


“As loyal citizens of Canada we unre- 
servedly recognize that the most important 
and vital issue confronting us today is to do 
all we possibly can in defeating the enemies 
of our country in the shortest possible time. 
ere From the very commencement of this 
war this Congress did . . . offer its full co- 
operation to the government and has con- 
tinued to do so. It is deplorable that ... 


our offer of cooperation has not been ac- 
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cepted. .. . We urge the Government to con- 
sider setting up a Board similar to the War 
Production Board in the United States... 
for the purpose of stimulating and developing 
Joint Production Committees in the major in- 
dustries on which Labor and Management 
has representation.”’ 


In another section of the report the execu- 
tive council urged the government to intro- 
duce a Federal act guaranteeing the right of 
employees to organize and bargain collectively 
through the chosen representatives of their 
unions. Equal pay for women workers was 
also asked. 

Consideration of solutions to the problems 
of post-war unemployment was urged by the 
executive council. “Their report emphasized 
that “‘serious thought will have to be given 
now to arranging for a distribution of avail- 
able employment on a far shorter work week 
basis than previously adopted; that it is un- 
necessary and impossible for people to have 
full employment on present day hours. ... It 
is also imperative that there be no reductions 
in real wage levels, otherwise the buying 
power of the people will be impaired, our 
home market destroyed. . . . What the work- 
ers of Canada desire and believe is feasible 
and practicable, in view of our scientific 
and technical progress, is Social Security in 
its full sense guaranteeing to every citizen of 
Canada able and willing to work an adequate 
income that will provide a living free from 
the fear of want during the whole of their 
lives and efficient treatment and protection 
during illness and old age.” 


More than 250 resolutions were considered 
by the convention. Delegates were unani- 
mous in their reiteration of the Trades and 
Labor Congress no-strike policy. Resolutions 
were endorsed calling upon the government to 
guarantee collective bargaining rights to all 
workers, and to inaugurate a wage policy 
guaranteeing a minimum of 50c an hour or 
$25 a week to all workers, and to make holi- 
days with pay mandatory. Cost of living 
bonuses and proposed changes in them came 
in for much discussion. A resolution favoring 
affiliation as a member-body of the Anglo- 
Russian Trade Union Committee was passed 
unanimously. Resolutions dealing with over- 
time pay, protesting freezing wages at sub- 
normal levels, demanding that profits from 
industry be limited to 5 per cent by taxation 
or other methods and that excess profits be 
used for the prosecution of the war, maximum 
work week, old age pensions, workmen’s com- 
pensation laws, post-war rehabilitation and 
reconstruction, and many other subjects of 
vital concern were passed. 


It was deeply regretted by everyone that 
President Tom Moore was forced to give up 
his leadership of the Congress because of 
illness. Vice-President Percy R. Bengough, 
who had been Acting President during the 
past year, was elected President of the Con- 
gress by acclamation. J. Sullivan was 


elected Secretray-Treasury. At this time the 
number of vice-presidents was increased from 
three to five, allowing one for the maritime 
provinces, one each for Quebec, Ontario, and 
British Columbia, and one for the prairie 
provinces. 
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In my address to the Congress, as Fraternal 
Delegate from the American Federation of 
Labor, I tried to draw a general picture of 
the part labor is playing in solving some of 
today’s problems, and particularly our part 
in the war effort and the contribution we are 
making toward finding a solution for post- 
war problems—toward the establishment of in- 
ternational machinery which could protect us 
against such a tragedy as that in which we 
are now involved. 


Your Fraternal Delegate was shown every 
courtesy by officers and delegates to the 
Trades and Labor Congress convention, and 
the beautiful gifts which were presented to my 
wife and me will remain as lasting evidences 
of the friendliness and generosity shown. 


I wish to express my appreciation to Presi- 
dent Green, Secretary-Treasurer Meany, and 
the members of the Executive Council for ap- 
pointing me the 1943 Fraternal Delegate to 
the Trades and Labor Congress, 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF 
COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


Delegate Scholtz, Secretary of the Commit- 
tee, submitted the following report: 

In accordance with request of F. B. Gerhart, 
who was reported as representing Match Work- 
ers’ Federal Labor Union No. 18928, Barber- 
ton, Ohio, we recommend that he be seated 
as delegate to represent the Barberton, Ohio, 
Central Labor Union, with 1 vote instead of 
Match Workers’ Federal Labor Union No. 
18928, 

Your Committee on Credentials have exam- 
ined the credential of Horace E. Howe, rep- 
resenting the Portland, Maine, Central Labor 
Union, and recommend that the delegate be 
seated with 1 vote. 

We have examined the following credentials 
—Arthur Anctil, representing the Central La- 
bor Union of Taunton, Mass., and recommend 
the seating of delegate with 1 vote. 


William H. Gordon, representing Federal 
Labor Union No. 21248, Dorchester Lower 
Mills, Mass., with 4 votes. 


The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


TRIBUTE TO DECEASED 
MEMBERS 


President Green: Secretary Meany wil] now 
read to you a list of the names of our de- 
parted brothers who died during the past 
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year, and after the list has been submitted 
we will pay our tribute of respect to those 


who have gone. Please be seated while we 
have this very impressive service. 


Secretary Mcany read the following list: 


List of Officials and Representa- 
tives Deceased Since the 
1942 Convention 


George D. Curran, President, Central Labor 
Union, Clarkston, Washington. September 26, 
1942, 


O. E. Woodbury, Organizer, American Fed- 
eration of Labor. October 2, 1942. 


Frank I. Ross, Member and former President 
of the Springfield, Ohio, Machinists’ Union. 
October, 1942. 


James A. Feeney, Formerly President of 
Central Labor Union, Washington, D. C. Mem- 
ber of Bookbinders Union No. 4. October 13, 
1942. 


Harvey E. Garman, Editor of the Los An- 
geles Citizen and member of Typographical 
Union for 55 years. October 13, 1942. 


Oliver R. Perry, President and Charter Mem- 
ber of Dayton Local of Roofers’ Union No. 75. 
October 25, 1942. 


Fred W. Birnbach, Secretary, American 
Federation of Musicians. November 4, 1942. 


Henry Davis, Comptroller of the Labor 
League for Human Rights. November, 1942. 


Mrs. Cora Kennedy, Business Agent of Wom- 
en’s Bindery Union No. 42 in Washington, 
D. C. November 21, 1942. 


John Hayes, Former Secretary-Treasurer of 
Knights of Labor and Editor of the Journal 
of Knights. December, 1942. 


Joseph Blasey, Secretary, Journeymen Stone- 
cutters Association of N. A. December 12, 
1942. 


Shuford B. Marks, Vice President of Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen and Assistant’s 
Union. Former President of Atlanta Federa- 
tion of Labor. December 14, 1942. 


Charles Reagan, Former Recording Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Tri City Federation of Labor 
in Illinois. December 19, 1942. 


William M. Brandt, Secretary Emeritus of 
St. Louis Central Trades and Labor Union. 
Fourth Vice President of Cigar Makers Inter- 
national Union of America and member for 
55 years. December 22, 1942. 


Frank M. Sillik, Organizer, American Fed- 
eration of Labor. December 26, 1942. 


E. L. Tucker, Veteran Member of Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists and served 
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for 16 years on its Executive Board. January, 
1943. 


John Sullivan, Former President of New 
York State Federation of Labor. January 28, 
1943. 


Frank J. Weber, First President of Wiscon- 
sin State Federation of Labor, 1893, and served 
until 1917. General Secretary of Milwaukee 
Federated. Trades Council for almost 50 years. 
Died at age of 93 on Feb. 4, 1943. 


Charles J. Shipman, Secretary-Treasurer, 
American Flint Glass Workers Union. March 
3, 1943. 


Frank Gillmore, President Emeritus of the 
A. F. of L. Actors’ Equity Association—Pres- 
ident of Associated Actors and Artistes. 
March 29, 1943. 


John P. Coyne, President of Building and 
Construction Trades Department, A. F. of L. 
April 20, 1943. 


Morris Feinstone, Head of United Hebrew 
Trades. April 28, 1943. 


Wm. J. Donovan, president of Laundry 
Workers. May 9, 1943. 


Thomas J. Lyons, President of New York 
State Federation of Labor. May 6, 1943. 


Herman Seide, President of Wisconsin State 
Federation of Labor. May 25, 1943. 


H. W. Strickland. Secretary of Railway 
Mail Association. June 14, 1943. 


Harry W. Bassett, National Vice President 
of Federation of Government Employees. June 
21, 1943. 


Harry W. Fox, Editor of The Catering In- 
dustry Employee Magazine of Hotel and Res- 
taurant, International Alliance and Bartend- 
érs International League. June 27, 1943. 


George Masterton, President of United Asso- 
ciation of Plumbers and Steam Fitters of the 
U. S. and Canada. July 17, 1943. 


Charles J. Jennings, Organizer for the 
American Federation of Labor, Jersey City, 
New Jersey. September 22, 1943. 


John Heald, Vice-President of International 
Molders and Foundry Workers Union of N. A. 
September 8, 1943. 


A. A. Myrup, President of Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers’ International Union of 
America, October 1, 1943. 


David A. Crosswhite, Vice-President, Broth- 
erhood of Railway Carmen. July, 1943. 


William H. Knott, President, Texas State 
Conference of Bricklayers, Masons and Plas- 
terers International Union. January 10, 1943. 


Elias Reisberg, Vice-President, International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union. 


Ora Kress, Vice-President, International 
Union of Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers. De 
cember 6, 1942. 


Francis J. Leary, Organizer, International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers. March, 1943. 





Meyer Barkin, Business Agent of Chicago 
District, International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union. 

Edward Vandeleur, Secretary, California 
State Federation of Labor. October 5, 1943. 


William F. Walsh, Member of General Ex- 
ecutive Board, Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees. 


Alexander H. Logue, Secretary-Treasurer, 
of Division 85, Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees. 


George Norman, 4th Vice-President, Ne- 
braska Federation of Labor. May, 1943. 


Leroy Seidel, Executive Council Member, 
United Textile Workers. 


Oscar F. Nelson, Chicago, Ill., 6 years 
President of Local No. 1, National Federation 
of Post Office Clerks. President of National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks, 1910-1913. 
Twenty-five years, Vice-President of Chicago 
Federation of Labor. 

President Green: Are there any others? 
If not, we will all stand in silence for a 
moment and pay a tribute of respect to our 
departed brothers. 


In compliance with President Green’s re- 
quest, the delegates stood in silence for a brief 
time. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

President Green: The Chair desires to 
announce that the address delivered by our 
General Counsel, Judge Padway, will be 
printed separately for distribution to the of- 
ficers of National and International Unions, 
State Federations of Labor, Central Bodies, 
und any others who would like to have copies 
of that address. 


President Green: An invitation was ex- 
tended to the representatives of The American 
Arbitration Association to attend and address 
a session of our convention. In response to 
that invitation, Mr. Paul Fitzpatrick, the Ad- 
ministrative Vice President of The American 
Arbitration Association is here to visit with 
us for a short time and to deliver an address. 

This is a subject in which we are all deeply 
interested, because many of the organizations 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor have pioneered in the experimentations 
which have been made on the subject of vol- 
untary arbitration. 

I know you will listen to the address deliv- 
ered by Mr. Fitzpatrick with deep interest and 
I am pleased to present him to you now.—Mr 
Paul Fitzpatrick, the Administrative Vic:- 
President of The American Arbitration Asso- 
ciation. 
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PAUL FITZPATRICK 


(Administrative Vice-President, 
American Arbitration 
Association) 


I consider this a very real privilege. Some 
of you know so much more about arbitration 
than I, that it is really a reversed role. I 
should be down there, and some of you up 
here, but there are one or two things present 
in today’s situation that I can perhaps help 
throw a little light on. 


In the first place, I think Mr. Green’s own 
views and convictions regarding voluntary ar- 
bitration need no explanation nor extension 
by me. He has given a hundred, if not more, 
proofs of his firm belief in the principle that 
Sam Gompers fought for from the day he took 
control of the destinies and policies of the 
American Federation of Labor in the early 
days. 

Those of you who have gray hair—and I 
am one of the old men, too—will remember 
the enormous fight that was created in the 
early days in an attempt to put compulsory 
arbitration upon the statute books of the 
various states. It was a good fight and for 
the time being it was won. The same fight 
is before you again today; it is not won, and 
it is on that point that I think it may be 
useful for us to consider this morning some 
of the encroachments that are being made 
upon that principle through inactivity, through 
neglect, through fault upon your part. 

I think labor stands at one of its historic 
crossroads. I think that crossroad, unlike 
some of those you have met in the past, has 
no great flaming beacon to warn you that here 
lies danger. I think it has no great sign 
post with black letters on white, saying, ‘“‘This 
is the right way.” “This is the wrong way.” 
I think it is a crossroad that has a myriad of 
little signs that some of you aren’t watching 
and that some of you aren’t heeding, and that 
if you take the wrong turn here, because it 
looks attractive, you will rue the day. The 
principle of voluntary arbitration is in my 
opinion, stateable in two words. Arbitration 
by choice instead of by compulsion. 


I am going to take a minute and define a 
term which is used very frequently and is 
misunderstood almost as widely—enforceable 
voluntary arbitration. The minute you use 
enforceable, there js a hint of compulsion. 
But enforceable voluntary arbitration rests 
upon a very simple thing, and that is if there 
is an arbitration clause in a labor contract 
and it is not enforceable, then you have not 
arbitration. You only have a sound of words. 
If it is enforceable, then it is on equal level 
with the other clauses in that contract. By 
virtue of old English law which we inherited 
here, arbitration agreements in most of the 
states are not enforceable at law. You sign 
the agreement to agree to arbitrate, but you 
can walk out of that agreement any time up 
to the making of the award. If you can walk 
out, so can the other side. There are a few 


states which have made arbitration clauses 


— 


: 
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as enforceable as the other clauses in your 
contract. I bespeak, on the part of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, consideration of the 
desirability of making all of your contracts 
one and of the same kind. If there is any 
clause which should be enforceable it should 
be the arbitration clause. Because that, if 
you believe in voluntary arbitration, is the 
one means of bringing justice into the disputes 
which arise under the contracts’ other clauses. 


The process of bringing voluntary arbitra- 
tion into being lies to your credit. It is you 
who set the pioneer step on this. It is you 
who have led the way. I beg you not to falter 
now, and I see some signs of faltering. You 
gave up the right to strike during_the war— 
it was an absolute, equitable, fair, intelligent 
and logical counterpart to that pledge of no 
strikes, to set up compulsory arbitration for 
the period of the war under the Labor Board. 
There lies your temptation. With the War 
Labor Board prepared and now regularly 
empowered, unless the Supreme Court decides 
otherwise, to write your contracts for you 
during the war, to settle any dispute that 
threatens production, the temptation to take 
your disputes and grievances to the Board 
has been very great. If you fall for that 
temptation and cut a path to Washington 
that sets the War Labor Board firmly in the 
picture of settling grievances that you con- 
sider should be settled either across the council 
table or by voluntary arbitration, then you 
are cutting a pattern for a harness that will 
not fall from your shoulders after the war. 

The Board has officially renounced any idea 
of continuing itself in the post-war period, 
until very recently, and now we hear a few 
voices raised that it would be a pretty good 
thing to have something like the War Labor 
Board continue after the war. 


I, for one, believe that the Board has done 
a hard job quite well. It has upon it some 
of the finest men in the country, with the 
greatest knowledge of labor relations and 
labor problems that you could probably bring 
together with a group of twelve or fifteen 
men, but habit, the habit of determining 
minor disputes is one that, if you let grow 
and grow and grow, you will find fastened to 
you when freedom should again be the order 
of the day. We are fighting for freedom. 
Our minds are without boys. Our minds are 
on building the tools with which our boys can 
carve out victory and maintain our freedom. 
If we let our hearts, with their concern over 
our boys take our-eyes off the ball completely 
during this period, they will come back to an 
America which has fastened on to it one more 
recipe for regimentation and official control. 


I think the Board should be held to their 
promise that they would dissolve themselves 
and let free enterprise with free labor and 
free management find their own road after the 
war crisis is passed. Are you for that? Or, 
are you not; If you are for voluntary arbi- 
tration, then I think you must be concerned 
with what inevitebly the Board itself has 
recently done. The Board issued on September 
10th a clarification of their policy with re 
spect to private and voluntary arbitration. 
Its last clause reads this way: “Naming of 
the arbitrator.” And don’t you men ever fool 
yourselves for one second that the privilege 


of naming the arbitrator is nol, the corner- 
stone of voluntary arbitration. Give that up 
and you might as well give all the rest up, 
because you have given up the haart, the cor- 
ner and the keystone, wherein the board in 
any of its duties will designate the person 
who is to act as arbitrator. The: Board will 
not, unless the parties agree thereto, delegate 
to an association, agency or individual the 
obligation to name the arbitrator. It will not, 
in the absence of agreement betwcon the par- 
ties,—and that is a barn door through which 
you can march four square,—agiteing with 
your employer-contractor that you will have 
the right to name the arbitrator, or if you do 
not agree the War Labor Board will do it for 
you. Now that sounds innocent. I am sure 
that the Board meant to put it the other way 
around and say, “If the parties agree to 2 
method for naming the arbitrator, the Board 
will recognize that.” That is what they say in 
effect—in reverse. Some of you—and I have 
had reports from quite a few sections of the 
country—seem to have read in this clause 
that they have at least taken away that right 
from you. It is not true; they have not taken 
it away and J, am sure they are going to re- 
state it in such a way that you who read it 
carelessly and neglectfully will see that you 
still have that right. You can’t provide in 
your contracts for the naming of the arbitra- 
tor in some way that gives you a voice in the 
choice that will do it for you. That is simple. 


There are a hundred other signs; the State 
Legislatures have followed very rapidly, in 
my opinion, the lead of the Smith-Connally 
Act. I am sorry that I wasn’t here yesterday 
to hear Judge Padway deliver what I had to 
read in the papers, instead of listening to. I 
should like, for instance, to have known pre- 
cisely the hidden meaning of some of the 
innocent sounding legislation which has not 
received attention from the Legal Department 
of Labor. Those that have been attacked— 
those bills like the Colorado Bill that have 
already had some adjudication—are the obvious 
ones, but there are plenty of quiet and unob- 
trusive signs along the road today that are 
showing the drift of public opinion under con- 
ditions where labor, faced on the one hand 
with its own no-strike pledge, and on the other 
hand with the necessity of creating necessary 
arbitration during the tenure of that pledge, 
has been too silent on the question of its per- 
manent right to voluntary arbitration. It is 
time you raised your voice loudly, clearly, in 
maintaining that right for all of its people 
today and for its complete use after the end 
of the war. 


I am going to say a word about the Asso- 
ciation, because I believe this to be a privileged 
opportunity to erase at least two misunder- 
standings that are fairly general about the 
handling of voluntary arbitration through the 
American Arbitration Association. 

The first is that it costs a lot of money. 
That is nonsense. It costs so little that the 
poorest Union in the whole United States is 
better advised to use it than to drift into 
the use of allegedly free services provided by 
officialdom, that names the arbitrator. It 
costs $25.00 for a full day’s hearing. A so- 
called free arbitrator—I have a_ telegram 
in my pocket—costs the Union $400.00 because 
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the designated arbitrator in whom they had 
no voice in the choice, after the hearing was 
over, submitted his bill for $400.00. Our 
arbitrators deliver their services as a civic 
duty, free. The only costs you pay are the 
physical costs—our rooms, clerks, forms and 
administrative details, and when I tell you 
that the $25.00 does not cover that, I know 
you will believe me. 


The second point that is often made is that 
our panels are loaded with management men. 
That is true. Our commercial panels are 
nothing but management men. We have 
thousands of them throughout the United 
States, experts in every known field of com- 
mercial endeavor. They are not the labor 
arbitrators. Our panels of labor arbitrators 
are chosen for different purposes, by different 
means and you have a voice in establishing 
the panels from whom you have a choice in 
naming the specific arbitrator. We solicit 
the nomination from every labor union in this 
country of men who they know are fair. 
There is no use putting on our panels a man 
that is so pro-labor that he can never be 
approved of by management, but we have 
thousands who are approved by both union 
labor and organized business. We ought to 
add many more thousands. We handled a 
thousand disputes last year all over this 
country. But we are still in need of building 
our panels with men to whom both labor and 
management can look for an absolutely fair, 
square, intelligent and impartial award. 


We have no chance to succeed if we are 
pro-labor, we have no chance to succeed if 
we are pro-management. Our rule is impar- 
tiality and the day we fall from that role, 
you can wrap the American Arbitration Asso- 
ciation up and throw it overboard without a 
word. 


If you are looking for an arbitrator to give 
the decision your way irrespective, do not 
come to the Association. If you are looking 
for an arbitrator who will carefully, fairly 
and intelligently examine the dispute itsel,f 
and on its merits to the best of his honest 
eapacity deliver an honest and impartial 
award, then do come, sure that you are going 
to receive precisely the kind of treatment 
that you ought to receive in a court of law 
with an impartial judge, if you ‘have a legal 
dispute to settle. 

I thought Mr. Green’s speech on Monday 
was one of the finest clarion calls to labor, 
to manhood, to Americanism, that I have ever 
read. I could have paraphrased one or two of 
his paragraphs and made an eloquent speech 
to you this morning if I were eloquent, but I 
am_not. Mr. Green made me think perhaps 
that I am not eloquent because as it stands 
now Mr. Green’s eloquence is a light shining 
so high that I do not know of anybody that 
compares with it, and it must be nice up there 
all alone. 


I feel that one more word about the method 
of invoking arbitration is necessary. I read 
thousands of your contracts. I have access 
to many, many of them. I have a file with 


hundreds and hundreds of arbitration clauses 
in them that your contract writers have drawn 
that are not worth the ink they are written 
“Disputes or differ- 
this contract shall 


with, 
ences 


because you say, 
arbitrated under 
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be settled by a Board of Arbitrators, one of 
whom shall be named by the Union, one of 
whom shall be named by management, and 
the third shall be named by those two.” That 
is the kind of a clause which has absolute 
possibility of deadlock. All that management 
might have to do would be to name an arbitra- 
tor who wouldn’t agree to anyone you would 
agree to and you ‘have no board of arbitra- 
tion and you have no arbitration. Take one 
more step, men, in drawing your contracts 
and write into it a recipe for breaking that 
possible deadlock. That is a good way to 
choose an arbitration board, and I am for 
it. Two good men selecting a third is a good 
way, if they select a third. But if one of 
them won’t, then you haven’t got a board and 
if you haven’t got a board you haven’t got 
arbitration, and if you haven’t got arbitration 
why the hell do you write it into your con- 
tracts. 


Write that additional sentence; In the event 
that the two named by the parties cannot 
agree upon a third, that the third shall be 
named by somebody; and for heaven’s sake 
don’t make that somebody an_ individual. 
They die. They turn their coats. Things 
happen to men. Don’t say that John Smith 
will name the third arbitrator if the two can’t 
agree. Find in this country somehow, some- 
where, the institution that exists without de- 
pending upon a man, who by its methods 
ean command your confidence that the third 
man if named in the case. of a deadlock will 
be a fair man, as fair a man as would have 
been chosem by the two parties themselves. 
Those three things are necessary if you are 
actually going to practically defend voluntary 
arbitration, and lip seryice to it in the days 
to come is going to be easily heard on many 
sides. Arbitration at long last is coming 
into its own. Men are commencing to realize 
that honest differences can exist between 
honest men and it may be a difference that 
comes from a lack of illumination on the 
point or from a bias or any one of a hundred 
different scores, but honest differences be- 
tween honest men should be settled by volun- 
tary arbitration—by arbitrators of their own 
choosing. 


If you want it, you can keep it. If you 
don’t watch out it will be taken from you 
by the careful slicing of a little bit here and 
a little bit there; a little bit around the edges, 
until finally they get at the core of it and 
you will wake up some morning to the 
realization that voluntary arbitration ‘has dis- 
appeared from the labor scene. Against that 
day, I plead every man in this room to gird 


himself to think, to talk, to fight. Thank 
you. 
President Green: I thank Mr. Fitzpatrick 


for the address which he delivered this morn- 
ing. I know we all very deeply appreciate 
his visit and his address. 


Now, we will proceed with the special order 
of business but before we do the Chair re- 
quests that all be seated. I call upon Secretary 
Meany to read to you the supplemental report 
of the Executive Council. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF 
THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


International Association of 
Machinists 


In our report to the convention, we have set 
forth the action on May 27, 1943 of the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists in with- 
drawing from the American Federation of 
Labor and we have also set forth our efforts 
to have this organization withdraw its notice 
of withdrawal in the interests of harmony 
within the family of the American Federation 
of Labor. 


We are new happy to report to this conven- 
tion that, after extended conferences, the 
International Association of Machinists has, 
through the following communication complied 
with our request: 


“October 6, 1943 


“Mr. George Meany, Secretary-Treasurer, 
American Federation of Labor, 

Statler Hotel, 

Boston, Massachusetts. 

Dear Sir and Brother: 


This is to advise that our letter of May 
27, 1948 announcing the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists’ withdrawal from the 
American Federation of Labor is herewith 
withdrawn. 


With kindest regards, I remain 
Fraternally yours, 


—s— H. W. BROWN 
International President, 


—s— E, C. DAVISON, 
Secretary-Treasurer.” 


In addition to the above, we wish to report 
that the International Association of Machin- 
ists has paid its per capita tax to the American 
Federation of Labor up to and _ including 
September, 1948. 

We, therefore, recommend that the Creden- 
tials Committee of this convention be in- 
structed to give immediate consideration to 
the seating in this convention of the delegates 
representing the International Association of 
Machinists, 

At the conclusion of the reading of the re- 
port the delegates rose and applauded for 
some little time. 


President Green: The Chair recognizes Dele- 
gate Maurice Hutcheson of the United Bro- 


therhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, 


Delegate Maurice Hutcheson, Carpenters: 
I move concurrence in the supplemental re- 
port of the Executive Council. 


President Green: Delegate Hutcheson moves 
concurrence in the report of the Executive 
Council and the adoption of the recommen- 
dations contained therein. 


Delegate Maloney, Operating Engineers: 
The International Union of Operating En- 
gineers wants to second the motion of 
Brother Hutcheson to concur in the recom- 
mendations of the Executive Council. 


President Green: Are there any remarks? 
If there are no remarks all those who favor 
the adoption of the motion will please rise. 
Those opposed will rise and the Chair de- 
clares the motion unanimously adopted by the 
Convention. 

Now, the Chair recognizes the secretary of 
the Credentials Committee, Secretary Scholtz. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT, 
COMMITTEE ON 
CREDENTIALS 


Delegate Scholtz, Secretary of the Com- 
mittee submitted the following report: 


We, your Committee on Credentials, having 
examined the credentials of the representatives 
of the International Association of Machin- 
ists, recommended the seating of the following: 

H. W. Brown, N. P. Alifas, James Edgar, 
John Clayton, Don Burrows, S. L. Newman, 
with 4,584 votes. 


Secretary Scholtz moved the adoption of 
the Committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded by Delegate Mc- 
Carthy, Chairman of the Committee, and 
adopted by the unanimous vote of the Con- 
vention, 


President Green: The motion is unanimously 
adopted, and the Chair declares the delega- 
tion representing the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists legally seated in this Con- 
vention. 

I regard this as a great achievement, and 
we extend to this old organization, long 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor a hearty welcome into the Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor. We 
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are happy to have them back with us again 
and the negotiations which have carried on 
show that after all, reason and good judg- 


ment, common sense, tolerance and fairness 
eventually succeed in the settlement of our 
disputes, 


Now I recognize Secretary Meany for an 
announcement. 


FEDERATION MEMBERSHIP 


Secretary Meany: In the report of the Ex- 
ecutive Council submitted to this Convention, 
we show the membership as of August 31st. 
That is our annual custom. The membership 
shown in the Executive Council’s report is 
transmitted into the proceedings of this Con- 
vention and constitutes a permanent record 
for the future. That figure on August 31st 
was shown as 5,939,021 members. It did not, 
under our custom of recording only the paid 
up per capita tax membership, include the 
Machinists. Our report should now read—and 
I ask permission of this Convention to change 
that permanent record as of August 31st, 
1948, to read 6,564,141 as of August 3lst on 
a basis of paid up per capita tax. 

President Green: If there are no objections 
the request made 
Meany will be 
rection 


by Secretary Treasurer 
with and the cor- 
in the record will be made as sug- 
gested. Are there objections? Hearing none, 


it is so ordered. 


complied 


That completes the special order of busi- 
ness for this morning. Are any of the con- 
vention committees ready to report, or are 
there any announcements? 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Delmonte of the Com- 
mittee on Arrangements, made an announce- 
ment with regard to the tour of the Stage 
Door Canteen this afternoon for the ladies 


Chairman Local 


and the stag party at night for the men. 


REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS — 


Vice President Doherty: There will be 
another meeting of the Committee on Organi- 
zation this afternoon at 2 o’clock in Room 
410. The Committee requests that Delegate 
John Reid, Secretary of the Michigan Federa- 
tion of Labor, Francis X. Martel, President 
of The Detroit and Wayne County Federa- 
tion of Labor, and Delegate Clark of Mar- 
quette, Michigan, to appear before the Com- 
mittee this afternoon. 

We would further request that Director of 
Organization Frank Fenton, of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, also appear before 
Committee at 2 o’clock this afternoon. 


The Chair wishes to announce that the 
fraternal delegates from Great Britain and 
from the Dominion of Canada will submit their 
messages to the delegates in attendance at 
the Convention this afternoon, so please be 
present and listen to the splendid addresses 
which will be delivered by our visiting bro- 
thers from abroad. 


Committee to Escort National 
Commander Warren H. Atherton 


I wish to announce that the newly elected 
National Commander of the American Legion, 
Warren H. Atherton, will address the Con- 
vention tomorrow at eleven o’clock. I appoint 
as a committee to escort Commander Atherton 
to the convention Brothers James Burns of 
the American Federation of Government Em- 
ployees, Maurice A. Hutcheson of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, Martin Durkin of the Plumbers and 
Steamfitters and Joseph Ryan of the Long- 
shoremans International Union. 

Now it seems that the work of the morning 
session is completed, and the Chair will en- 
tertain a motion to suspend the rules and 
adjourn until this afternoon. 


Delegate Koveleski, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees, offered such a motion which was 
seconded and carried, and at 11:25 o’clock 
A. M. the Convention was adjourned to 2:30 
o’clock P. M. 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


October 7, 1943 


President Green called the convention to 
order at 2:45 o’clock. 


President Green: The Chair recognizes Sec- 
retary Scholtz of the Committee on Creden- 
tials for a supplemental report. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF 
CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 


Committee Secretary Scholtz read the fol- 
lowing report: 
Your Committee on Credentials desires to 


report that we have examined credentials and 
recommend the seating of following: 


Fertilizer Workers’ Union No. 22305, Bart 
P. Saunders, 1 vote. 


The committee moves the adoption of the 
report. 

The motion was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote. 


President Green: Secretary Meany is recog- 
nized for messages. 


COMMUNICATION 


Secretary Meany read the following com- 
munication : 


Oct. 6, London, England. 


William Greeen, President 
American Federation of Labor 
Annual Convention 

Boston, Mass., USA 


Sincerely regret duties here prevent my 
returning in time to attend 68rd A F L An- 
nual Convention at Boston to which you so 
kindly invited me and to which I had been 
looking forward so much. Please accept your- 
self and convey to all delegates my very 
best wishes for a happy and most successful 
convention which will assuredly make a 
further notable contribution to the allied 
cause on to victory on which the future well 
being of the world depends. 


‘ ARCHIBALD McDONALD GORDON 
President Green: Now I am pleased indeed 


beyond measure to present to you in succes- 
sion, the fraternal delegates from the British 


Trades Union Congress and the Canadian 
Trades and Labor Congress who are attend- 
ing this convention, for the submission of their 
addresses. 

It is especially fitting and appropriate that 
the fraternal delegates from Great Britain 
should attend this convention this year, par- 
ticularly at this time when the fate of Great 
Britain and the United States, along with our 
Allies, is, figuratively speaking, hanging in 
the balance. 


We have nraintained, as you know, an un- 
broken relationship of fraternity and good 
will between the British Trades Union Con- 
gress and the American Federation of Labor 
for many, many years. There is much sen- 
timent connected with it, and we hope that 
the chain that has been forged as a result 
of all this shall remain unbroken until the end 
of time. Even under the most trying cir- 
cumstances we have maintained our fraternal 
relationship. In the face of great danger, 
as it may seem, and great as it really may be 
or was, delegates make the trip from Great 
Britain to the United States and in turn from 
the United States to Great Britain, for the 
purpose of discharging their obligations and 
their solemn duties. I know we will have 
these thoughts in mind when our distinguished 
visitors are submitting their addresses this 
afternoon, 


Now the first one of the fraternal delegates 
that I will present to you visited the United 
States just a few months ago. We were 
privileged to meet him and visit with him 
and associate with him in a most pleasant 
way. He gained an understanding of the 
American Federation of Labor at that time 
that I am sure has been of great value to 
him. He returned home to Great Britain after 
his visit a few months ago and he is now 
back with us again. He was nominated by 
the British Trades Union Congress as a dele- 
gate to represent that organization at this 
convention. 


With these few remarks, I am happy in- 
deed to present to you Brother Harry N. 
Harrison, Fraternal Delegate from the British 
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Trades Union Congress. Perhaps I should 
tell you just who he is and a little about him. 


He is a National Industrial Officer of the 
National Union of General and Municipal 
Workers. He was born in Workington in 
1884, and joined the Union in 1902. He acted 
as branch secretary and district organizer and, 
in 1918, was elected as the Liverpool and 
Warrington District Organizer of the Tan- 
ners’ Union. He kept his membership with 
the General Workers’ Union, however, and in 
1915 the Tanners’ Union merged with the 
National Union of General and Municipal 
Workers. For about six years he was a 
member of the Manchester and Southwark 
Labor Electoral Committee. He is President 
of the Confederation of Engineering and 
Shipbuilding Unions, and was for eight years 
secretary of the Manchester District Com- 
mittee. From 1914 to 1935 he was a delegate 
and executive member of the Warrington 
Trades and Labor Council, and from 1917 to 
1921 a member of the Preston Trades and 
Labor Council and its executive committee. 


He was elected to the General Council of 
the Trades Union Congress in 1937. He is 
Vice Chairman of the Ministry of Supply 
Production Committee for Royal Ordnance 
factories, a member of the Joint Advisory 
Committee to the production executive of the 
Cabinet, a member of the Food Prices and 
Rationing Committee, and many other govern- 
ment advisory committees, including the 
Joint National Consultative Committee to the 
Admiralty. He is also a member of the 
Anglo-Soviet Trade Union Committee and the 
Joint Committee representative of the British 
Trades Union Congress, and the American 
Fede_ation of Labor. 

That is a splendid record, and now I am 
happy indeed to present to you the Fraternal 


Delegate from the British Trades Uniov Con- 
gress, Brother Harry N. Harrison. 


MR. H. N. HARRISON 


(Fraternal Delegate, British 
Trades Union Congress) 


Fellow trade unionists: 


I bring you the fraternal greetings of 
the largest number of organized workers ever 
concentrated in the Unions affiliated to our 
British Trade Union Congress. There are 
now more than 6% million members of Unions 


in association with the T.U.C. This is a 
larger total than we have ever recorded in 
the annual reports of our Congress. During 
the last great war membership grew very 
rapidly. It reached a peak of over six million 
in 1920. That was practically a _ three-fold 
increase under war conditions. But our pres- 
ent numerical strength, and certainly the in- 
fluence and wide ranging activity of our 
T.U.C. organization today, is greater than it 
was a quarter of a century ago. At our An- 
nual Congress this year which was going on 
when I ieft England, we reported a total 
membership in excess of six million—nearly 
600,000 more than at our Congress last year. 
We have, therefore, a time lag of three- 
fourths of a year by the time our annual 
Congress meets, and I am pretty sure that 
the aggregate dues paying membership of our 
T. U. C, affiliates cannot be far short at the 
moment of seven million, counting them all 
in. 


There are some interesting aspects of this 
rapid upward trend of trade union organiza- 
tion. It is not confined to any single group 
of Unions. The Unions of general labor have 
gained quite as much as the craft unions, and 
probably more. My own organization in the 
first of these three war years, that is 1939, 
had a total membership of something under 
420,000. That was the number upon which 
we paid affiliation dues to the Congress. The 
total membership of my Union now is 732,205, 
excluding members serving in His Majesty’s 
forces. 


An increasingly large proportion of our 
merbership are women. The growth of organ- 
ization among working women is one of the 
most encouraging aspects of our present 
trade union position. The woman membership 
of my own Union has grown since the war 
began by 258,138. There has been an 
equally marked increase in the woman mem- 
bership of other Unions, catering for workers 
in the war trades. 


Delegates here will be interested, I am 
sure, in two facts about the position of women 
in our trade union movement. One is that the 
guiding principle of our policy is to secure 
for women an equality of status both in in- 
dustry and in our trade union organization. I 
cannot claim, of course, that we have achieved 
this completely in any section of industry or 
in all our Unions which cater for women 
workers. But we have gone a long way to- 
wards it. 


During this war there has been a far more 
general acceptance by employers of the prin- 
ciple of the “rate for the job.” Our Congress, 
as a matter of policy, has asserted the claim 
to equal pay for equal work. We have agree- 
ments in many sections of industry and 
transport which stipulate that a woman doing 
a man’s job shall have the man’s rate, usually 
after a short qualifying period and when the 
woman shows herself capable of doing the job 
without extra supervision. It is by no means 
a simple matter to enforce the claim to equal 
pay for equal work under present conditions. 
But there is no doubt at all that we have gone 
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a long way towards establishing the right 
of women to higher and better industrial 
standards than they had before this war be- 
gan. 

We have the advantage, of course, that our 
Government’s industrial policy is very much 
in the hands of a Minister and a member of 
the War Cabinet who is also a strong and 
experienced trade unionist. Our good friend, 
Ernest Bevin, as Minister of Labor and Na- 
tional Service, is practically our Minister 
of Manpower. He has tried within the limits 
of his authority to enforce the principle of 
“rate for the job’. Moreover, he has in- 
sisted on an improvement in the welfare ar- 
rangments for industry, particularly as they 
affect women workers. In the war industries 
there has been a very significant development 
of health and welfare services, canteens, hos- 
tels, and nursery schools, which aim at safe- 
guarding the interests of women, particularly 
mothers with young children, who have been 
called into national service and directed into 
the war trades. 


These are the two aspects of British indus- 
trial policy which have been strengthened by 
the action of a fellow trade unionist endowed 
with Ministerial responsibility as a member of 
our War Government. There is another de- 
velopment in connection with the organization 
of wemen of great significance from the trade 
union standpoint. With the large influx of 
women into industry during the war, there 
have inevitably been some problems of trade 
union jurisdiction, and I would like to tell 
this Convention how we have handled the 
most difficult problem of all in this connection 
—namely, the problelm arising from the de- 
cision of one big craft union, the Amalga- 
mated Engineering Union, to alter its rules 
and Constitution in order to make it possible 
for it to admit women to membership. In the 
engineering trades there are other Unions 
that have been organizing women workers 
for many years past. In order to prevent 
inter-Union friction, overlapping and unneces- 
sary competition among these Unions four of 
them—the Unions principally involved—got 
together under the auspices of our T.U.C. 
General Council. My Union, the National 
Union of General and Municipal Workers, was 
one of the four. The other three were the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union, an 
organization which resembles pretty much the 
one to which I belong, the Iron and Steel 
Trades Confederation and the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union. The representatives of 
these four Unions discussed their problem in 
the most comprehensive and comradely way, 
and the result was an agreement containing 
five points. These are the points. I give 
them to you as an example of what can be 
done in overcoming jurisdictional problems 
when Unions get together with a determination 
to prevent inter-union strife. 


1—The four Unions pledge themselves to 
assist each other in getting 100 per cent 
organization of women in every estab- 
lishment where they are jointly con- 
cerned, 


2—They will not encourage any member 


to leave one Union in order to join 
another. 


3—In proposing any woman for membership, 
each Union will ascertain whether she 
is a member of another Union, and if 
she is will refuse to accept her until 
18 weeks have elapsed since she paid her 
last contribution to her former Union, 
or since she intimated her intention to 
resign. 


4—Where there is any shop in which the 
Union parties are concerned a block of 
members desiring to change their Union, 
they shall not be accepted under any 
circumstances until notification has been 
made to the Union from which they desire 
to transfer, and joint consultations and 
agreement have taken place. 


5—A joint Committee consisting of two 
from each of the four Unions shall be 
set up to deal with questions arising out 
of this agreement. 


Problems of this nature affecting the rela- 
tions of one Union with another are not likely 
to disappear when we pass from the abnormal 
conditions of the war period to peace-time in- 
dustry again. I hesitate to say that post-war 
industry is going to be anything that we can 
call normal for quite a long time to come. 
To meet the needs of war production there 
has been something like a revolution in the 
disrtibution of manpower, in the transfer of 
workers, men and women, to war industry 
from industries which are less essential under 
war time circumstances. The war trades, 
broadly speaking, are being carried on at the 
present time under what we call Essential 
Work Orders. The effect of these orders is 
to impose, side by side with specific provision 
for safeguarding the interests of the workers, 
some onerous conditions affecting the freedom 
of the worker to leave his or her job, and 
subjecting the workers covered by the Essen- 
tial Work Orders to a more rigorous discipline 
than they had to submit to in pre-war years. 
Workers employed in undertakings scheduled 
under an Essential Work Order get the benefit 
of the guaranteed week and wages and of 
provisions relating to industrial welfare 
schemes; but they cannot leave their employ- 
ment without the permission of a National 
Service Officer, who is of course an officer of 
the Ministry of Labor and National Service; 
neither can they be dismissed from their em- 
ployment without the National Service Of- 
ficer’s permission, except for what is de- 
scribed as “serious misconduct.” Here I think 
I ought to interpose and say this, that it is 
a legal offense for men and women to leave 
their employment without that permission. 
It is a legal offense to be habitually late. It 
is a legal offense to lose time, and these of- 
fenses are punished in court by very heavy 
monetary fines, and in some cases the offenders 
have been sent to prison. That is a liberty 
which we willingly surrendered in the interests 
of endeavoring to get one hundred per cent 
war production for our fighting forces. Ex- 
perience of the Essential Work scheme has 
caused the Unions to urge some amendments 
and improvements is the provisions and ad- 
ministration of these orders in order the better 
to safeguard the interests of working people 
employed in scheduled undertakings. The 
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need for such amendments gave rise to a 
debate at the Congress which was proceeding 
when I left England. We have been asking, 
in this debate, that the term “serious miscon- 


duct”? should be more precisely defined. We 


have also been urging that the machinery by 
which a workman can appeal against the de- 
cision of the National Service Officer shall 
be improved. We have asked, too, that when 
a worker is successful in his appeal he shall be 
paid for any loss of wages whilst his appeal 
is under consideration; and we have also felt 
it necessary to insist that the orders shall be 
impartially applied and that not only work- 
people but employers shall be held accountable 
for breaches of these orders. 


I mention these difficulties arising from our 
war-time legislation in order to emphasize the 
complicated character of the post-war indus- 
trial problem that the trade union will have 
to cope with when the time comes to decide 
which of the war-time controls, regulations, 
and restrictions affecting the working people 
we wish to retain, and those that we would 
like to get rid of as soon as the war ends. 
There is a good deal of talk about post-war 
industrial policy, and much of it comes from 
people who don’t have the responsibility of 
deciding what it will be necessary to do when 
the war is over, and how it can be done. 
Some people talk about throwing off the whole 
net work of war-time regulations and restric- 
tions as if it were as easy as throwing off 
one’s clothes to get into bed; and others, on 
the contrary, talk as if it were a simple and 
easy matter to continue the war-time controls 
far into the years of peace. I venture to say 
as one trade unionist to other trade unionists 
that it isn’t going to be as simple as all that. 
It isn’t going to be a question of no controls 
or all the controls that exist now. Some es- 
sential freedoms the work people will want to 
recover as soon as the rigors of war-time 
organization can safely be relaxed. There are 
other controls, affecting the -distribution of 
commodities, both the raw materials for indus- 
try and the essential commodities for house- 
hold consumption, which will have to be con- 
tinued in some form as long as goods remain 
in short supply. It seems to me a matter of 
plain common sense that as long as the con- 
ditions of war-time scarcity exist, and until 
in the coming years of peace the foundations 
of economic security have been established, 
it is sound policy for the Unions to insist 
upon the retention of the war-time controls 
that have, on the whole, provided for a, more 
equitable distribution of the necessaries of life 
and the proper allocation of the raw materials 
of manufacture in short supply, and the most 
efficient use of our productive equipment and 
our manpower resources. 


It is from this practical standpoint that our 
Trades Union Congress has been examining 
problems of post-war policy. Our General 
Council has accepted the responsibility of 
joining with the representative employers’ or- 
ganization in the consideration of important 
questions of general policy arising out of 
post-war reconstruction which the government 
itself has under consideration. Some _ ten 
months ago the Minister who is in charge of 
reconstruction questions, Sir William Jowitt, 
agreed to a suggestion made jointly by the 


T.U.C. General Council and the two big 
employers’ organizations, The Federation of 
British Industries and the British Employers’ 
Confederation, that he should set up a joint 
body to secure a mutual exchange of views 
between the representatives of lebor and in- 
dustry and the Government on reconstruction 
problems. The Minister agreed to this sugges- 
tion, and as a result we have in existence now 
the reconstruction Joint Advisory Council rep- 
resenting industry on the one hand and the 
Government on the other, which is giving its 
attention to particular problems, such as de- 
mobilization of the men and women in the 
armed forces and civil defense services, the 
probable overseas demand for the product of 
manufacturing industries, the transfer of la- 
bor from war-work to peace-time production, 
and similar problems. The trade unions attach 
importance to the establishment of this joint 
advisory body. It consists of six representa- 
tives of the T.U.C. and three representatives 
eech of the two employers’ bodies, with the 
Minister as Chairman, and representatives of 
Government Departments most directly con- 
cerned with reconstruction policy. But I need 
hardly tell the Convention that the Trades 
Union Congress is not satisfied merely to get 
Government proposals for post-war purposes. 
We have our own views and are engaged in 
framing our own program of reconstruction 
after the war. We have not yet put that 
program on paper. Far too many programs 
are on paper now. It was your American 
philosopher, Ralph Waldo Emerson, wasn’t it. 
who said of the time in which he lived and 
wrote that the air around him was full of 
plens for a new and better world, and not 
a man that he met but had the draft of a 
new world in his waistcoat pocket 


We seem to be in very much the same state 
now, and almost everybody one meets has his 
program for post-war reconstruction. As trade 
unionists we don’t approach the _ post-war 
future in any abstract or academic way. We 
recognize, at any rate our T.U.C. General 
Council recognizes, that it is not even pos- 
sible as yet to foresee what the post-war 
transitional period will present to us in the 
way of industrial and economic problems to 
be solved. We do not know how long the 
transitional period will be; we can’t tell 
whether it will last for no more than a year 
or two or continue for a number of years 
with difficulties arising out of the return of 
labor from the war trades trades to the trades 
which have been compelled more or less to 
shut down, with difficulties of re-equipment, 
of factories and workshops with machinery 
af every description, and with the difficuties 
of allocating on an equitable basis available 
supplies of the raw materials of manufactur- 
ing industry. We have to recognize that our 
own industry will need to adjust its claims 
for re-equipment and supplies of essential 
materials, in relation to the needs of other 
countries that will be endeavoring at the 
same time to re-establish their industrial 
system in those countries which has been 
wrecked by the Nazi invaders. 


Nevertheless the General Council and the 
unions generally realize that the solution of 
many of the problems even of the transi- 
tional period depend upon the determination 
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of policy on more permanent reconstruction 


aspects of our country’s economy. It is with 
these fundamental questions that we are 
grappling in the T.U.C. Tne governing 


principle of our approach to these problems 
is that the transfer of productive resources, 
that is, manpower, factory equipment, ma- 
chinery and resources of raw materials shall 
be effected as speedily as possible to meet 
the needs of a country and a world at peace, 
the needs of a people that have suffered pri- 
vation and endured many sacrifices of com- 
fort and convenience to win the war. We are 
trying to work out our reconstruction prob- 
lems from this standpoint: (1) to insure the 
speediest possible transfer of resources from 
the uses of war to the needs of peace; (2) 
to foresee and prevent the inevitable short- 
ages and dislocations of the immediate post- 
war years being worsened by an uneconomic 
and unregulated distribution and use of the 
available resources; and (3) to endeavor by 
all reasonable means to insure that the short- 
ages of essential commodities and the dis- 
location of the means of production and dis- 
tribution do not give.rise to unfairness and 
inequalities as between different sections of 
the community. 


I state these guiding principles to my fel- 
low trade unionists in this Convention be- 


cause I believe that they are the common 
sense of reconstruction policy. They express 
the essential requirements of the situation 


which we shall have to deal with as trade 
union officers and active members of our 
unions. And I take the view, which is also 
the view of my colleague of the T.U.C. Gen- 
eral Council, that they constitute the real 
argument for the continuance at any rate 
in the immediate post-war years of those 
measures of public control over prices, pro- 
duction, distribution, and even of consumption 
—by means of the rationing system—which 
have been in operation during the war and 
by which something approximating to a 
square deal as between the claims of different 
sections of the community have been secured. 


Our General Council told the Congress this 
year that the measures of public control which 
it will be necessary to maintain in the post- 
war years, that is as long as war conditions 
are projected into the coming peace period, 
are those which have enabled us fairly suc- 
cessfully to avoid inflation and deflation in 
our financial mechanism, and to keep the 
price level fairly stable; measures by which 
industrial raw materials have been concen- 
trated and properly allocated; measures by 
which the use of both public and private 
credit ‘nas been controlled and directed, and 
measures which have met the needs of the 
community for an equitable system of dis- 
tributing the necessaries of life by means of 
a consumers’ rationing scheme. I do not 
see myself that there can be any reasorable 
argument against the necessity of such meas- 
ures as these. But I will tell the convention 
that our General Council had the candor and 
the courage to tell the delegates at our Con- 
gress this year that it appears to my col- 
leagues and myself on the Council that it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to insist upon 
the maintenance of controls and restraints 
of this nature over a comprehensive range 
of economic and 


industrial activity without 
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there being some measure of control over 
labor itself. Recognizing this, we take the 
view on our Council that the whole question 
of wartime regulation and control must have 
the most careful examination by the trade 
union movement, 


Perhaps, I ought, Mr. President, in a final 
word, to say something about the very diffi- 
cult problem which has brought our Congress 
into conflict with the Government, and which 
has not yet been settled. You will have heard 
on this side of the Atlantic, no doubt, a good 
deal about the effort we have been making as 
a Council to enable the unions of workers 
in the civil service to re-affiliate to our Con- 
gress. I don’t know whether the real facts 
are known on this side as we see them our- 
selves as trade unionists. Briefly the present 
position is that under the Trade Disputes and 
Trade Unions Act of 1927, which was passed 
by a reactionary Conservative Government 
after our National strike in support of the 
miners in 1926, Unions catering for certain 
categories of civil service workers, those that 
are called established civil servants, were 
prohibited from maintaining any association 
with unions outside the Civil Service. Es- 
tablished civil servants are those who are 
paid by monthly salaries, and have pension 
rights. 

There are a number of unions in 
civil servants of these categories are mem- 
bers. Four of them have been very active 
in’ endeavoring to secure the right of re- 
affiliation to Congress. One of these four 
unions—the union of Post Office Workers— 
decided in their annual conference to see re- 
affiliation to the Congress regardless of the 
consequences; having regard to the fact that 
persistent efforts made by the T.U.C. over a 
number of years had failed to obtain the re- 
instatement of this elementary right—one 
af the four freedoms—of free association be- 
tween civil service trade unionists and their 
fellow trade unionists in other forms of em- 
ployment. We made repeated efforts as a 
General Council to get a settlement of this 
single issue by agreement and consent of the 
political parties constituting the present 
Coalition Government, along with our own 
Labor Party. Our conciliatory efforts failed. 
The Union of Post Office Workers therefore 
decided that they would apply for affiliation 
to Congress, and if we agreed to accept them, 
would stand the consequences of disregarding 
the provisions of the 1927 Act. Our General 
Council, for its part, decided that if such an 
application was made we would recommend 
our Congress to accept it, and would pledge 
our utmost support to the Union of Post 
Office Workers if any members were penalized 
or victimized by their employers—in this 
case the Government—in the exercise of the 
powers the civil service authorities possess 
under this Act. These two decisions of the 
Union and the T.U.C. General Council have 
been misconstrued as a defiance of the law. 
I want to make it clear to this Convention 
that no violation of the law was involved by 
these decisions. There is no law in our coun- 
try which prohibits any trade union affiliating 
to the Trades Union Congress. There is no 
law in our country which prohibits the 
Trades Union Congress accepting any bona 
fide union into affiliation. There is no ille- 


which 
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gality involved or contemplated either by the 
union or the Congress General Council. What 
was involved was the fact that under the 1927 
Act the Government could call upon civil 
servants belonging to this union to choose 
between retaining their jobs as established 
civil servants by leaving the union, or losing 
their job by staying with the union. For 
us as trade unionists, as every delegate will 
see at once, this was just the problem of vic- 
timization which has confronted many unions 
and many trade unionists in the course of 
years of effort and sacrifice to build up our 
great trade union organization. 


Certainly our T.U.C. General Council was 
prepared to support the Union of Post Office, 
or any other Civil Service Union in defend- 
ing their members against such victimization. 
But this is war time, and a time of great 
dangers not yet overcome. In the interests 
of national unity, which no trade unionist 


who realizes the tremendous issues which this‘ 


war involves wishes to distract or divide the 
nation during the present world struggle. 
Moreover, later negotiations between represen- 
tatives of the Civil Service Unions and our 
own Prime Minister encouraged the repre- 
sentatives of the Civil Service Unions to 
hope that the Prime Minister would use his 
influence to secure a settlement if the appli- 
cation of the Union of Post Office Workers 
for reaffiliation did not stand in the way. 
The Union Executive, without any persuasion 
or pressure on the part of the T.U.C., de- 
cided of their own free will to withdraw the 
application, in the belief that it: would facili- 
tate fresh negotiations with the Prime Minis- 
ter. The T.U.C. General Council for its part 
agreed to the setting up of a joint committee 
representing the political side of our move- 
ment along with T.U.C. representatives to 
assist in securing an amicable settlement. 
That was the position which was reported to 
the Congress, and discussions upon it were 
proceeding as I left. The Convention will 
appreciate that we have done our utmost 
to prevent this difference with the govern- 
ment, or rather with certain conservative 
elements in the Government, from breaking 
the harmonious and cooperative relations the 
trade unions have sustained with the govern- 
ment ever since the war began and the de- 
cision reached was that if the Government 
continued to maintain its present attitude, 
we will accept the Postal Workers into 
affiliation, we have, as our President said at 
Congress, no wish whatever to disturb the 
nation’s unity during the war, or to do any- 
thing to weaken or distract the national war 
effort. But we have a right, as we think, to 
reciprocity from those who do not see eye 
to eye with us in politics. The organized labor 
movement has made many sacrifices to win 
this war, and we expect something more 
than smooth words and bright promises from 
those who pay lip service to the ideals of 
freedom and democracy for which those sac- 
rifices have been made. The war will be won, 
and perhaps at no very distant date we shall 
be asking that the pledges and _ promises 
made to the peoples who have fought and 
bled and suffered for freedom and a fuller 
life shall be redeemed. Do not let us, as trade 
unionists, delude ourselves by thinking that 


we shall get what we are seeking on behalf 
of the great body of working people, unless 
they are organized, united and resolute in 
support of our program. Organization and 
unity of purpose are the key to the realiza- 
tion of our trade union aims, 

You will know of the efforts we of the 
Trades Union Congress have made during 
the past eighteen months in an endeavor to 
secure the extension of the Anglo-Sovict 
Trade Union Committee by the inclusion of 
representatives of American organized labor. 
In the early part of this year the British 
Trades Union Congress sent a delegation, of 
which I was a member, to the United States 
of America in an effort to further that pro- 
posal. We did not succeed in securing the 
agreement of your Executive to that pro- 
posal, but we did succeed in setting up a joint 
committee representative of the Trade Union 
Congress and the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Our General Council were naturally disap- 
pointed at the failure to secure the inclusion 
of representatives of American Labor in the 
Anglo-Soviet Trade Union Committee. But 
at the same time they welcomed the setting 
up of the Joint Committee with the American 
Federation of Labor which they regard as a 
step towards much wider collaboration. We 
regard with great regret the differences which 
exist between the labor organizations in the 
United States, but we fully appreciate that 
the settlement of these differences must rest 
with the American organizations themselves. 
It is our sincere hope that some _ reconcili- 
ation will be achieved in the very near future, 
as not only is 100 per cent unity necessary 
for the full prosecution of the war, but it 
will be even more essential when the time 
comes to put into operation the many post- 
war plans which will be necessary. Only by 
such unity will it be possible to insure to 
the workers the full fruits of their labor and 
their sacrifices. 

In June of this year the Trades Union 
Congress also sent a delegation to Soviet 
Russia to report on our meeting with the 
American Federation of Labor, and they urged 
us, among many things, to use our influence, 
what little influence we may possess to bring 
into being a world wide Trade Union organ- 
ization, an organization that would respect 
each other’s ideals, each other’s beliefs founded 
on the common basis, the common basis of the 
brotherhood formed of the working class. 


And herewith I want to conclude by saying 
that the people who know—and there are not 
a great many of them in Russia who do 
know—of the wonderful material that your 
country and my country has given to Russia 
appreciate it very much. Your Ambassador 
Standley was right when he said the mass of 
the Russian people, for some reason or another, 
are not made aware of the contributions that 
your country and my country have made and 
are making, and I felt in honor bound, as a 
colleague, that I ought to tell you that. Those 
who do know recognize and appreciate that 
they could not have done what they have done, 
despite their power, despite their great military 
force if they had not had that wonderful 
volume of material assistance which your great 
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country gave to them, as they gave it to us 
in the darker days of 1940. 


(Applause.) 


President Green: Now I am happy indeed 
in that I am privileged to present to you, 
Brother W. Bayliss, a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Mineworkers’ Federation of 
Great Britain and agent of the Nottingham- 
shire District Miners’ Federated Union. Com- 
mencing work in the Leicestershire coal field 
at the age of 12 he joined the Miners’ Union in 
1899. As a consequence of trade union action 
he was boycotted by the Leicestershire coal 
owners and had to leave the industry for 
some 12 months. He returned to the Notting- 
ham coal field in 1910. Elected delegate for 
his branch in 1915, he held that office, with a 
break of one year, until 1927, when he was 
elected Vice-President of the Nottinghamshire 
Miners’ Union. In 1929 he was elected Presi- 
dent of his Union. 


Mr. Bayliss held the position of Financial 
Secretary from May 19382, until 1937, when 
his Union amalgamated to form the Notting- 
hami Miners’ Federated Union, since when he 
has been agent of that important body. 

That is the experience through which he 
has passed and through which he gained an 
understanding of the philosophy of his Trade 
Union movement. I am pleased indeed to 
present to you the colleague of Brother Har- 
rison, Brother W. Bayliss, a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Mineworkers Fed- 
eration of Great Britain. 


MR. WILLIAM BAYLISS 


(Fraternal Delegate, British 
Trades Union Congress) 


Mr. President and fellow trade unionists: 
I feel in fairness to our friends on the front 
bench here I should draw attention to the 
fact that I may want to divert slightly from 
the notes that have been supplied by the Sec- 
retary. That is in consequence of several 
questions that have been put to me during 
my stay amongst you, by the delegates who 
are concerned and anxious to know something, 
a little more than they have had through the 
daily press, on one or two points that have 
occurred in our country. I think it is only 
fair to draw the attention of the reporters to 
that, because in following the notes they may 
feel that I have not treated them fairly. 


Now, Mr. President, it is difficult to con- 
vey the feelings of millions of trade unionists 
in a short speech. That is my task as one 


of the fraternal delegates from the British 
Trades Union Congress. It is made some- 
what easier because we all speak practically 
the same language, share the same ideals of 
democracy and freedom, and probably we un- 
derstand each other’s problems better than 
at any time in our history. It is a privilege 
to speak to you as fellow trade unionists, 
united with us in the great struggle that is 
now raging to free the world from the 
tyrannies of dictatorship and the oppression 
and servitude which dictatorship has brought 
upon so many millions of unhappy people in 
so many parts of the old world. 


This is not an occasion upon which one 
would be justified in making much personal 
reference. But I know it is the wish of the 
T. U. C., in whose name I speak, that I 
should say first to you, sir, as President of 
the Convention, how much we admire as 
trade unionists in the old country, your 
splendid persistance in very loyal and con- 
scientious devotion to the varied duties which 
your high office involves. We understand 
quite well how impossible it is for you, in 
your position of leadership, to give satisfac- 
tion to everybody, and how easy it is for 
motives to be imputed which do not in fact 
exist. But your long record of service to 
your fellow workers in the American Trade 
Union Movement, and your loyalty to the 
movement justify the expression of our hope 
that you will live long to enjoy the con- 
fidence and the affection of the great num- 
bers of friends you have gained by the 
great work you have done and are doing for 
American labor. 


If I may be pardoned for just a personal 
word about myself, it will be simply to say 
that this is my second visit to your great 
country. I came over here with my sister to 
visit my brother and sister, in Northern Cali- 
fornia because of an accident to her. I had 
the privilege of coming over here to assist in 
my sister’s recovery to health. I am happy 
to say that as a result of that visit when she 
was a perfect wreck, a complete wreck when 
we left home, she is now completely restored 
and has been in perfect health ever since. I 
have happy recollections of this visit. It 
gave me the opportunity to meet many of 
the principal administrators of your Health 
Service. Until quite recently I kept in contact 
with the Tuberculosis Association of Chicago 
whose annual reports have been very helpful 
indeed and have been submitted to our own 
Public Health officials and much appreciated. 
I met others among your experts on matters 
of health. I gathered from them much useful 
information on the methods by which you, I 
suppose, are coping with health problems at 
home. In fact, I gathered so much literature 
that I had to buy in New York an attache 
case to take it all home with me. On all 
these questions of public health policy our 
Congress takes a definite stand, and we have 
at various times taken decisions upon them. 
If there were time | would like to enlarge upon 
this aspect of policy, but there is so much to 
say and so short a time in which to say it 
that I must pass on, 


It may be helpful if I said at this point 
that the Trade Union Movement in Britain, like 
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your own, has had to face up to many dif- 
ficult and complicated problems arising out 
of the organization of the national war ef- 
fort. It can be said quite definitely that the 
existence of our Trade Union organization has 
enabled the nation’s war effort to be more 
effectively organized and more vigorously 
prosecuted. That has been acknowledged by 
our leading statesmen including the British 
Prime Minister. It was not, of course, to be 
expected that we should all easily forget the 
pre-war attitude taken up towards the Labor 
Movement by many people in high places. 


I interpose here and I should say we would 
be very unwise to forget the attitude of some 
of the opponents of labor during the pre-war 
period, during the war period; and forget 
that there is a great possibility of their pre- 
war attitude returning as soon as the dangers 
of war are passed, and the trade union move- 
ment must be alert to that possibility; but we 
felt as probably you feel that our first obliga- 
tion was and is, to make every endeavor to 
ensure the achievement of the war aims of the 
Allied Nations, complete and final victory, 
and the destruction of the tyranny which has 
brought so much misery to the world. It 
would have been inconsistent with the funda- 
mental principles of our Movement for us 
to have taken any other decision. To have 
acted otherwise would have been to create the 
grave risk and probably the certainty of los- 
ing what we are fighting for, namely—the 
continued existence of our free and democratic 
institutions which have made, and must con- 
tinue to make, important contributions to- 
wards a still higher standard of life for al! 
people. 

There is much evidence on record to testify 
to the important part which the British Trades 
Union Congress has taken in peace time, in 
laying the foundation of legislation on vital as- 
pects of workers’ health and welfare. Most of 
the Acts of Parliament dealing with industrial 
affairs had their inspiration in some resolu- 
tion or other initiative of our Congress. Un- 
doubtedly the volume of such legislation has 
been greater because of the great help we 
received from our fellow trade unionists, who 
are also members of Parliament and who can 
give their support to our case through the 
valuable machinery of the Labor Party in 
both Houses, The General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress and the Co-operative Union 
work closely together with the Parliamentary 
Labor Party, once the agreed policy is formu- 
lated through our National Council of Labor 
upon which our three great working class 
movements are equally represented. 

It is here that I want to digress again for 
a moment on a point which has been put to 
me and which we in the British labor move- 
ment pay a good deal of regard to. You see 
I refer there to the joint bodies including the 
General Council, the Labor Party and _ the 
Cooperative Union. The work of that body 
is mainly in agreement with our higher policy. 
I want to refer to the wider aspect of the 
latter of those movements, the Cooperative 
Union. I do so because some friends here, 
members of the Convention, have raised this 


point and have appeared anxious to know as 
nearly as possible what we are doing in that 
direction. It is part and parcel of the British 
labor movement, and I want to say very 
deliberately, that the people—the working 
people in Great Britain have built up an in- 
stitution that has been of more value to the 
working people of our country than any 
other institution that exists there. Here you 
have got an organization of consumers ex- 
tended into the production world in certain 
spheres, that represents at least 10,000,000 of 
the homes of the British people—10,000,000 
homes deriving some of their services from the 
cooperative source, 


I was interested yesterday In hearing the 
very excellent speech of Judge Padway, and he 
made reference to one section of the co-ops— 
I think it was to the farmers—who appear to 
have been very active in promoting anti-labor 
legislation. I gathered that in some state or 
district some of the co-ops or so-called co-ops, 
had had or were making preparations to check, 
if possible, the progress of your movement. 
In our case it is an entirely different thing. 
It is chiefly a consumer’s movement but it does 
a lot of important work of the trade union 
movement. We have established the condi- 
tions of employment, which are equal to any- 
thing we have got in the country. We have 
established a very high standard of quality in 
the goods that are supplied to the members of 
the movement because the profit motive is 
eliminated. 


I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if I could digress 
just a moment further on this subject and 
tell a short story with two morals in it. It 
may be of some help to the teachers who, I 
may say, are in a-preferred condition as com- 
pared with the teachers in our country— 
the teachers I understand, Mr. President, are 
members of your organization. At one time 
some of the wealthy people of the United 
States, and I suppose they will again, used 
to come over to Great Britain for the purpose 
of showing the importance of their position 
and their knowledge of values and there were 
certain things that they came and purchased 
from our country—many antiques af various 
kinds—and at one time in particular we had, 
I think it is safe to say, some of the finest 
furniture made of oak that you could obtain 
anywhere in the world, and at that time, 
years ago, some of these pieces of furniture 
were referred to as chests of drawers. As 
time went on, the term was changed and 
varied sometimes and now you go into some 
of our friend’s homes and they would be 
ashamed to call a piece of furniture the 
drawers. Now they call it the sideboard, or 
chiffonier or what-not, or some other modern 
term. Now in England, in our elementary 
schools, our boys and girls are getting prac- 
tical instructions and in one of our schools, 
in the handicraft center, the teacher was 
giving his boys a course in the woodwork 
section, and he wanted to test their knowledge 
of the subject as well as instruct them in the 
work of making up wood. So, he got various 
pieces of timber lying on the bench and he 
picked up a piece of untreated wood from the 
bench and he said,.‘‘Now. boys, I want you 
to know the sources of the timber on which 
you are going to work—where they come 
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from and what trees they grow on.” He 
picked up a piece of wood with the bark on 
it and he said to the boys, ‘‘What tree docs 
that come from?’ A forest of hands went 
up, some putting both hands up, and they 
said, “Ash.” ‘‘Very good.” He picked up 
another piece with the bark on it and he said, 
“Now, what is that?” ‘Oak, sir.” “Yes, 
that is very good.’”” Now then he picked up 
a piece that had been treated—polished, and 
he said, ‘‘Now, boys, I want you to tell me 
what tree this timber came from.”’ There 
was some hesitancy among the boys to 
answer this question. However, he prompted 
and he prompted and he didn’t seem to be 
getting very far with them until finally he 
turned to a little boy toward the back of the 
class and he said, “Now, Tommy, I know 
you’ve got some of this timber in your own 
home on a piece of furniture, so you ought 
to know what it is made of or what tree it 
comes from.” Tommy was a little bit ‘hesi- 
tant, and the teacher said, “Tommy, I am 
sure you know what your mother’s drawers 
are made of.”” Tommy said, “If you please, 
sir, co-op flour bags.’’ And that is the moral, 
treated lightly. To me it is an important 
moral in the message to our women folks in 
the United States. That statement I have 
just made is a true statement regarding the 
use of those articles for underwear af the 
mother and an indication that our mothers, 
along with the mothers in the United States, 
make shift with such things as those at 
times of distress and shortage to insure that 
the younger members of the family shall 
have a reasonable chance. I thought, Mr. 
President, that it was worth while making 
reference to that at this time. 


Now there can be no question that the 
activities of this powerful combination of 
Labor and its influence are better appreci- 
ated today by the British people than ever 
before. There is more popular good will 
towards our movement at the present time 
and it is part of our task to ensure that not 
only will our movement’s influence be main- 
tained but that it will be enlarged, and di- 
rected towards the effective rebuilding of the 
world after this war on the foundations of 
the four freedoms which President Roosevelt 
formulated. I believe that the people of 
Britain, like the people af America, will not 
forget the great work that our organized 
movement has done during this tremendous 
world crisis. It has been the means of in- 
spiring the people, especially the millions 
of trade unionists, to appreciate more fully 
the rights and privileges we enjoy as citizens 
in a free society and it has stimulated us all 
to put forth every effort to retain, defend 
and enlarge these freedoms. We fully realize 
how necessary it is to develop the highest 
level of efficiency in our organization and 
to fortify our kindred bodies in other parts 
of the world if we are to play our part in 
solving the problems of post-war _resettle- 
ment. The better we are organized the better 
our prospects will be. 

It will not be inappropriate after this general 
reference to the power and influence of the 
British Trade Union Movement if I make 
a brief comment upon the service rendered 
by your delegates to our Congress at Black- 
pool last year—Brothers Tobin and Padway. 


They gave us an inspiring and informative 
account of the growth of the American Trade 
Union Movement, and they made it perfectly 
clear to us that despite the differences in 
political and legal procedure the problems 
which you have to contend with in the United 
States are very much the same as ours in 
principle, however circumstances and condi- 
tions may vary. The Congress last year 
greatly appreciated the compliment paid to 
it by your own Movement in resolving to 
examine the structure of British Trade Union- 
ism and I am sure we all hope that this will 
be helpful; and the establishment of the Joint 
Committee of your Federation and our Con- 
gress will be mutually advantageous and lead 
to a still closer bond of union between the 
two countries. 


Unfortunately at the time of the 1943 Con- 
gress I had to leave on other business and 
was not present when the two brothers, who 
have since returned and submitted their report 
to your President, addressed the Congress. I 
do know, however, that Brothers Padway and 
Tobin in 1942 created a very deep impression 
on the minds of the representatives of the 
British Trades Union movement attending the 
Congress at that time. Some time when I 
have a chance of having a word privately 
with Judge Padway I may tell him something 
that I wouldn’t care to tell the whole of the 
convention here, an impression that he created 
upon minds of a number of the delegates. It 
is nothing discreditable, Mr. President. It 
is rather humorous, but I must pass on. 


As many delegates to this convention are 
probably aware, relations between the General 
Council of our Congress and the British Gov- 
ernment have developed during this war on 
cooperative lines. I think I can say that the 
British Government is fully aware of the 
power and influence which the General Council 
exercises and equally aware of the ability and 
qualities of leadership of the General Secre- 
tary of our Congress, Sir Walter Citrine. 
Evidence of this lies in the fact that very 
few if any changes in working conditions or 
in the organization of war service affecting 
our people generally are made without prior 
consultation with representatives of the T.U.C., 
especially if this involves changes which could 
be exploited by unwise employers to the dis- 
advantage of the workers—and we still have 
unwise employers. 

My brother Harrison has made reference 
to this, and I want to refer to it, too. Many 
changes have been made during the war which 
have statutory effect and which no doubt we 
shall desire to continue after the war. I 
might refer to the Essential Work Order. 
That is something that we aimed at for more 
than a quarter of a century and a thing we 
used to use for one of our pre-war slogans, 
but now materialized by the British govern- 
ment, namely, work or maintenance, in a 
manner which our opponents at that time 
never dreamed of. The Essential Work Order 
stipulates when men or women employed in 
a scheduled undertaking are capable of and 
available for work, and there is no work for 
them to do they get their pay. 

The important principle so far as we in 
the British coal fields are concerned is this: 
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We had already established by law what is 
known as the Minimum Wage Act of 1912. 
But that minimum wage only applied to the 
time the men worked, and we have many 
instances during the period of the economic 
crisis of men being able to work less than 
one day per week. Consequently, the guaran- 
tee that they had on the statute was of little, 
if any material aid to them. They were 
assured of the day’s wage if they worked that 
day or through circumstances outside their 
control they could not earn under contract 
their day’s wage. Now for the first time in 
the history of our industry it has given not 
only a weekly guarantee minimum wage sub- 
ject to these reservations I have made, but 
it has made a_ universal minimum wage 
throughout the whole of the British coal fields, 
whereas prior to this Order we had rates 
varying throughout the several districts, about 
eleven or twelve districts in the coal fields, 
none of which had the same rate of pay. 
That is a tremendous step forward and will 
be one of the things that I am sure our Mine 
Workers Federation of Great Britain, with 
the help of the Trades Union Congress, will 
use every endeavor they possibly can to retain. 


Another point here that has been raised 
with me I want to deal with just briefly, be- 
cause I want to clear away, if possible, a 
misunderstanding that may easily develop if 
the whole of the facts are not known to our 
friends in the trade union movement here. 
Friends have asked me what was the trouble 
in the British coal fields, and in view of the 
fact that just as I came away from home 
there had been a stoppage of work in one 
of the large producing districts, although we 
are under a pledge not to use strike action, 
and a good many of you friends have seen 
something about this in the press, about the 
men in the Nottingshire coal fields being on 
strike because a boy refused to work down 
in the pit. 

As briefly as I can tell you it is this. The 
men in the coal field did not strike so much 
in support of that one boy as they were strik- 
ing against something that was considered to 
be inequitable in the treatment of other boys 
at the age of 18, when they are due to be 
called into the Service of any description that 
the Minister may see fit. 


Our position was and still is this: there 
was a slip-up in the drafting of the legisla- 
tion. However, it can be modified without a 
serious climb-down on the part of the Gov- 
ernment, I don’t know, but I feel that serious 
steps will have to be taken to relieve what 
we consider a grave anomaly in the legisla- 
tion. The boys in this grade, those who are 
working on the surface of the mine and have 
reached the age of 18 when they were subject 
to being directed to some service that the 
Minister decided they should be, in the case 
of the lapse in this grade had no option except 
in the direction to work underground. The 
boys working in other occupations in other 
industries had two choices: they could either 
go into the pit, or they could go into the 
service and the men in the coal fields resented 
the legislation because it was considered there 
was preferential treatment being given under 
the law to the boys outside the industry as 
compared to those inside the industry. 
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I would like that to be clear, Mr. President, 
that there was not so much the desire to pre- 
vent production or obstruct production as 
there was a strong feeling against what was 
considered to be a grave injustice to al] the 
boys: who worked on the surface in the indus- 
try. 


Another point regarding this which affects 
the mine workers all over the world is the 
fact that there is a grave shortage of man- 
power in the industry and there is likely to 
be a shortage until some steps are taken to 
improve and insure the continued improve- 
ment of the standard of life of those engaged 
in the mining industry. Parents will not let 
their boys go into the industry because they 
realize that even with a less wage per week 
there is better opportunity of working more 
time in the year, getting a higher annual 
income, although a less daily wage than many 
of them got in the mining industry in the 
years just gone by. Consequently, it is very 
difficult for us to encourage young men to 
go into the pits, because it doesn’t matter 
what you do—and I know I am speaking in 
the presence of some members in this Conven- 
tion who have some knowledge of pit work, 
and I am sure that not one of them will 
challenge me when I say it doesn’t matter 
what the invention you bring out, what steps 
you take to improve the working conditions 
in a pit, you can never make pit work pleas- 
ant work; you never will be able to do that. 
Consequently, we are concerned about the lack 
of manpower, the lack of recruitments. We 
are losing approximately 80,000 men a year 
because of various reasons: death, il] health, 
injury, ete., and it is known that so far as 
our industry is concerned it is the most dan- 
gerous of any we have. Your own President’s 
figures show that in industry you are bearing 
a very high casualty list in this country, and 
we are in ours. When we realize that one 
‘n five or twenty per cent of the men engaged 
in our industry at home are affected by either 
death or injury during the year, we can real- 
ize that we are very disturbed at the position 
as we find it there. 


There have been other measures taken during 
the war, some of which may appear remote 
from the concern of the Trade Union lodge 
but the effect of which is felt in the daily 
lives of the workpeople. The various controls 
which have had to be set up to regulate the 
supply and_ distribution of essential com- 
modities, including food and clothing and the 
system by which supplies of raw materials 
are assured to industry, are all matters in 
which the Trade Unions have had to take an 
active part through the T.U.C. and the various 
consultative and advisory committees on which 
they are represented. I have no doubt my- 
self that much of this machinery of control 
will have to continue after the war especially 
in respect of vital commodities which will be 
in short supply. Unless our Trade Unions 
continue to function in this field of policy, 
it is safe to say that the people who will 
suffer most are those who have made the 
greatest sacrifices in the war effort; but we 
shall have to educate our own people to recog- 
nize the necessity of these social controls in 
their true aspect as the means and machinery 
of post-war planning. The Mineworkers’ Fed- 
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eration at the Trades Union Congress this 
year, which I have just left, has tabled a 
motion asking the General Council to examine 
the operation of war time legislation and 
regulation with a view to ascertaining their 
effect upon conditions of employment and 
upon the development of the trade union move- 
ment. We mineworkers hope that the T.U.C. 
General Council will be able to submit a full 
report on these matters and thus enable our 
movement to decide upon the advisability of 
extending to the post-war period such legis- 
lation and regulations as are considered to be 
beneficial to the workers. 


But when all is said and done in this direc- 
tion, it remains true that the sure defense 
of the workers’ interests both during the war 
and in the post-war world will be the existence 
of a strong trade union movement. In mak- 
ing this reference I am sure you will under- 
stand, Mr. President, that my purpose is to 
draw the attention of workers who have for 
no justifiable reason kept outside the trade 
union organization to realize their responsi- 
bilities, and in the hope that non-unionists 
will recognize their duty to make a much 
greater contribution by. cooperation with their 
fellow workers inside the Unions. They can 
make no contribution at all by isolation. By 
standing outside they do not help but hinder. 
Inside this great movement of ours they add 
power and influence, not only on matters per- 
taining to their own particular daily occupa- 
tions, but on the much wider aspects of wel- 
fare affecting the people of the world. 


I have already referred to some of the 
problems which affect the particular body of 
workpeople amongst whom I spend my life in 
the coalfields. Coming from a mining district 
I can give numerous illustrations emphasizing 
the claim and proving that membership of a 
trade union is one of the best forms of insur- 
ance against distress and exploitation. It is 
generally agreed that the miners’ calling is 
one of the most dangerous and arduous forms 
of employment. The British miners have 
realized this as a reason for maintaining a 
very high standard of organization, and 
through that organization they exercise a 
great deal of influence upon the deliberations 
of our Congress. For generations coal mining 
has been looked upon as the Cinderella of 
industry, but the time has come when with 
the help of organized labor the importance 
of the calling is becoming more fully recog- 
nized, and together we intend to make sure 
that all workers employed in industry shall 
in future enjoy a much higher standard of 
life and greater security than ever before. 

In the mining industry we have naturally 
been concerned with the question of workmen’s 
compensation. I think the British Trade 
Union Movement would readily agree that the 
Mineworkers’ have been the spearhead of the 
whole of the workers’ movement in endeavor- 
ing to get better treatment for those who 
are injured whilst following their occupation 
and also for better treatment for the de- 
pendents of those who lose their lives in their 
employment. At the same time the miners 
fully recognize that it is the power and in- 
fluence of the T.U.C. brought to bear upon 
the Government which has produced legisla- 
tion to meet these claims, 


We have all heard the declarations which 
have been made by responsible statesmen about 
conditions in the post-war world. I believe 
that these sentiments have been expressed 
with full sincerity and conviction. Taken 
together with resolutions adopted by such 
assemblies of the workers’ representatives as 
your Convention and our Congress it is not 
too much to hope that some of the major 
problems which will meet us when the war 
comes to an end will be handled by Govern- 
ments in the spirit of these declarations. I 
am quite sure that organizations like the 
American Federation of Labor and the British 
T.U.C. will be called upon to play a very 
much bigger part in the discussion and solu- 
tion of these problems. And therefore our 
fraternal greetings to you embody the hope 
that the workers’ movement in all the Allied 
and peace-loving countries will be maintained 
at the highest level of efficiency so that our 
work will be effective. This means that we 
must keep together and bind ourselves with 
the closest ties of fraternity and maintain 
the highest degree of unity in our organized 
movement. I join with my colleague, Brother 
Harrison, in conveying the best wishes of our 
British trade unions to you all, in your efforts 
to deal with your own problems and join 
with us in grappling with those problems that 
are our common concern. 


President Green: Now, I am pleased to 
present to you the fraternal delegate from 
the Canadian Trades and Labor Congress, 
Brother Joseph Matte, the President of the 
Quebec and Levis Federated Trades and Labor 
Council and a member of the Brotherhood of 
Carmen. He is here as a delegate officially 
commissioned to bring to this Convention 
fraternal greetings of the Canadian Trades 
and Labor Congress. We are happy to have 
him here with us, along with the British 
fraternal delegates this afternoon. I take 
great pleasure in presenting to you Brother 
Joseph Matte, fraternal delegate from the 
Canadian Trades and Labor Congress. 


MR. JOSEPH MATTE 


(Fraternal Delegate, Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada) 


Mr. President, Honorable Guests, Brother 
Delegates: It is my privilege and pleasure 
to be here as a representative of the Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada. This body 
represents sixty-two International Unions 
with 1,670 Canadian locals, nine National 
Unions with 201 locals, 127 directly Chartered 
and affiliated Federal Unions, representing 
a. total of 1,998 Local Unions, and_ three 
Provincial Federations,of Labor, 42 Trades 
and Labor Councils situated in the various 
centres throughout our Dominion, with a 
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combined membership of 264,375. I wish to 
point out that the Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada was organized in December 1883, 
and for almost sixty years has been seeking 
and securing legislation of benefits to the 
workers of Canada. 

On this established fact we think we can 
rightfully take the position that the Trades 
and Labor Congress also represents the many 
thousands of workers in Canada who have 
not had the opportunity or been able to 
affiliate themselves with the Trade Union 
Movement, and, as a result of that lack of 
organization, are unable to give voice to 
their opinions. 

The membership of our Congress is en- 
gaged in practically all lines of Canadian 
industrial activities. Thousands, of course, 
are now serving in the various branches of 
the armed forces and thousands are working 
in transportation, ship construction and its 
auxiliary industries, aircraft production, the 
manufacture of munitions and supplies of 
all descriptions, as well as such industries as 
building and general construction, pulp and 
paper, needle trades, fishing and govern- 
ment and municipal employees. 

The Trades and Labor Congress of Canada 
has just concluded its 59th Annual Conven- 
tion in the historic City of Quebee and the 
sessions took place in the very room where 
your President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and 
the Premier of Great Britain, the Right 
Honorable Winston Churchill, met to chart 
the future course of the war. 


This helped to bring home very sharply to 
the delegates in attendance the urgent prob- 
lems confronting the Organized Labor Move- 
ment and the working people as a _ whole, 
with the result that organized labor in the 
Dominion of Canada has pledged itself to do 
everything in its power to see that there is 
an uninterrupted supply of the weapons of 
war and the materials necessary to bring 
about the Allied victory at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 


- This present convention of the American 
Federation of Labor has also momentous 
questions and will no doubt make decisions 
that will have far reaching effects, not only 
on the North American Continent but 
throughout the entire world. Since the trea- 
cherous attack on Pearl Harbor, people of 
the world have watched the transformation 
from peacetime industry to wartime industry 
that has taken place in the United States of 
America. It is public knowledge that your 
country alone produced 110,000 military 
planes since January 1942 and your Mr. 
Donald M. Nelson, Chairman of the War 
Production Board, has stated that in the 
very near future you will be turning out 
twelve planes per hour every hour of the 
day. In the same period you have produced 
60,000 tanks, 53,000 scout cars and carriers, 
1,100,000 trucks and trailers. 


More than 21,00,000 deadweight tons of 
merchant vessels and close to 3,000,000 tons of 
armed naval vessels have come from your 
shipyards during the past eighteen months. 
What you have accomplied in this country, 
we, in proportion to our population in the 
Dominion of Canada, have also accomplished. 


We can state here, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that if it had not been for the 
co-operation and the efforts and sacrifices of 
the organized labor movement these things 
could never have been achieved. While the 
workers in the United States of America 
have protection in the right to organize under 
the Wagner Act, we, in the Dominion of 
Canada, have as yet not achieved this right, 
and while fighting for all-out production for 
a total war, certain energies have been di- 
verted trying to secure this basic principle 
and while you, in the United States of 
America, have been taken into the confidence 
of the Government of your country and .its 
various Departments, we, the organized 
workers in Canada, although we are in the 
fifth year of the war, are still fighting and 
demanding this privilege. In the past few 
weeks, since the historic meeting in Quebec, 
the war news from the various fronts has 
indeed been encouraging, and while we wel- 
come this encouraging news, we are cognizant 
of the fact that unless we immediately start 
to plan our post-war period a state of chaos, 
such as_ the world has never known, will 
exist. I know, speaking for my own country, 
that there is a sad neglect in planning for 
this period. 


We have to visualize demobilization and the 
obligations we have to those who have 
fought our battles. We have to keep in 
mind the closing down of our munition fac- 
tories. Hundreds of thousands will be need- 
ing employment. We have to keep in front 
of us also the fact that during the whole 
of the time that these hundreds of thousands 
of our citizens have been out of civilian 
employment they have been maintained in 
all their requirements and an abundance, over 
and above, has been created. 


In the face of this we state that public 
works have to be commenced, must, of neces- 
sity, be of a magnitude unthought of previ- 
ously. Full recognition must be given to the 
fact that we are living in a machine age; 
that the machine is doing the work and all 
of our people have a right to participate in 
the benefits of the machines. 


The people of Canada are through with 
unemployment relief. They want and have 
a right to expect useful, creative employment, 
with a decent standard of living in balance 
with our times and productive ability. 


In view of the many who will need gainful 
employment in civilian occupations and the 
technical progress that has been made, it is 
our considered opinion that serious thought 
will have to be given now to arranging for 
a distribution of available employment on a 
far shorter work day and work week basis 
than previously adopted; that it is unneces- 
sary and impossible for people to have full 
employment on present day hours. 


With such ideas in mind we have advocated 
the raising of the school leaving age, the 
shortening of the hours of labor, to thirty 
hours per week and a retirement age of 
sixty years. While by such methods distribu- 
tion of available employment can be accom- 
plished, it is imperative that there be no 
reduction in real wage levels. 
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This Trades and Labor Congress of Canada 
has been seeking social legislation from Gov- 
ernments, as I have mentioned, for over sixty 
years. At various stages in its history, legis- 
lation such as workmen’s compensation, old 
age pension, pensions for the blind, Mothers’ 
allowance and unemployment insurance have 
been enacted; all of which, in a small way, 
fill in some of the gaps that tend towards 
what is now absolutely necessary—a real plan 
of Social Security. 


In the years of 1914-1918 we were told this 
was the war to end all wars, but nevertheless, 
twenty years later we are in another war, 
a war which was created by a group of self- 
seeking individuals whose thoughts were not 
on the welfare of the many, but rather on 
the welfare of the few. When peace is de- 
clared this time, organized labor is the 
Allied Nations must demand a place at the 
peace conference in order to make sure that 
never again will the world be plunged into 
a bloody conflict such as is now being waged, 
but rather we must demand that a relation- 
ship be established ona global basis such as 
exists between your country and ours. 


And in conclusion let me state that we, 
the international organized workers in the 
Dominion of Canada, as represented by the 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, are 
prepared to go along hand in hand with the 
organized workers in the Allied Nations to 
make this world a better world for the genera- 
tions to come. 

Before I leave the microphone I wish to 
state that I appreciate very much the recep- 
tion I received in this convention because, as 
everyone can see, my English is not very 
good. I come from the most French Canadian 
city, Quebec, and I fully understand that this 
honor extended to me to represent our Trades 
and Labor Congress reflects not only on my 
own organization, the Carmen. President 
Green said before that I was a member of 
the Firemen and Oilers. I was, by doing my 
best to try to help them to organize. But this 
honor will also reflect on our French people 
in the city of Quebee and into the City Coun- 
cil, where I have the honor to represent my 
people, also my Trades Council, of which I 
am Vice President. All of these bodies are 
glad of the honor given to me by the Trades 
and Labor Congress to represent them at this 
Federation, and I am glad to say that when 
I return to my home I will make a really good 
report of your convention. 


President Green: I express to the fraternal 
delegates who have submitted their messages 
to you this afternoon your deep appreciation 
of their visit to the convention and of the 
messages which they presented in such a con- 
vincing and interesting way. 


In making just a brief response to those 
messages permit me to point out that the 
people of our great country, our great labor 
movement, and the people of Great Britain 
and its great labor movement are forced or 
have been forced by fate, Providence, or call 
it what you may, into a combination of effort; 


costly, tremendously costly, for the purpose 
of preserving the vital principles of freedom 
and democracy. 


I recall at this moment when the British, 
with their backs to the wall, fought to save 
the remnants of a brave and heroic army at 
Dunkirk. Our great American labor move- 
ment, touched deeply by the devotion to hero- 
ism manifested on that occasion by the sacri- 
fices which were made, declared in no uncer- 
tain terms our unanimous and undivided sup- 
port of the British trade union movement and 
of the people of Great Britain in their fight 
against the Axis powers. That was before 
America entered the war. We did not regard 
the battle which Britain was fighting as an 
imperialistic war. Instead we interpreted it 
as a great democratic movement and we 
realized then very clearly and definitely that 
the issues in the conflict affected very vitally 
the homes and the firesides and the com- 
munity life of our own nation as well as 
our democratic form of government. We have 
been proud of our relationship with the 
British trade union movement. It has been 
of great value to us and I believe it has been 
of great value to them. It is our purpose to 
continue that relationship, and as I said just 
a while ago, to maintain the chain that has 
linked us so closely and so strongly and un- 
brokenly all these years, to maintain it so 
jong as life shall remain. 


Developments have taken place since the 
war began that were indeed surprising in 
some aspects. Do you not recall when Poland 
was invaded by the cruel forces of joint effort 
that sought to subdue a free people and to 
take from that country a large part of her 
own territory? We do not forget those things, 
we cannot forget them, because our memory 
serves us well. There is more in life than 
opportunism; there is devotion to principle, 
and our great labor movement has steadfastly 
called for devotion to principle as above every 
other consideration in life. 


Then we have cherished fondly our own 
free democratic trade union movement. We 
place great emphasis upon free democratic 
movements, and we would resent any govern- 
ment interference in the organization of the 
workers in America or any government con- 
trol or domination over the economic life 
of our people. We prefer to live in a land 
where the workers can strike against injustice 
rather than to live in a community that is 
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classified as a strikeless nation. The right 
to strike is a common heritage, and we have 
learned that through the mobilization of our 
own economic strength, utilizing it in a wise 
and consistent way, we can lift the standard 
of life and living of the workers to high and 
still higher levels. 

We want to unite the free democratic move- 
ments of the world. We want to maintain 
freedom of action. We never want to reach 
the point where it will be necessary for our 
movement to consult our government as to 
what we shall or shall not do. 


We are a little apprehensive and fearful 
that we might, through the development of 
relationships with others who are not free, 
find ourselves subjected to governmental con- 
trol and governmental domination, and no 
worker in America wants that; no worker 
in America will subscribe to such an economic 
or political philosophy. And so we are willing 
to go, with our British representatives, all the 
way in the development of a free, democratic 
trade union movement throughout the world, 
and to join with free democratic movements 
in the promotion of world unity and world 
welfare. But we are not ready to join with 
those who are still under governmental 
domination and governmental control. 


I know that our British friends understand 
that perfectly well, and I know that they 
understand that we understand fully the po- 
sition in which they are placed as a result of 
the war developments which have taken place. 


All of us appreciate the heroism that has 
been shown by Russia and by the Russian 
Army. It has challenged our admiration— 
brave men fighting for their homes and for 
their homeland, and because they have shown 
bravery and devotion to home and homeland 


we have appealed to our government to be the 


agency through which help, support and as- 


sistance, full and complete, may be extended 
to that brave, heroic army, 


Our great movement here is supporting that 
program. We shall continue to support it and 
to extend to the Russian people, the Russian 
government, the Russian soldiers that help 
and assistance in their efforts to defeat 
Nazism and Fascism. 

Brother fraternal delegates, please accept my 
thanks for your messages this afternoon and 
carry home to your colleagues across the sea 
and to our associates in the Canadian Trades 
and Labor Congress our greetings and our as- 
surance of cooperation and support in the 
great World War until victory has finally 
been won. 

I thank you. 


May the Chair inquire if there are any 
announcements? Please bear in mind that 
the newly elected Commander of the American 
Legion is scheduled to address our convention 
tomorrow morning. All please be present. 


Announcements 


Secretary Meany made the following an- 
nouncement: 


The annual meeting of the Executive and 
Advisory Committee of the Workers Educa- 
tional Bureau of America will be held at six 
o’clock this evening in Parlor C of this hotel. 


President Green: Inasmuch as we have 
completed the work of today’s session the 
Chair will entertain a motion to suspend the 
rules and adjourn until tomorrow morning. 


Delegate Lawson, Boot and Shoe Workers, 
offered a motion to suspend the rules and 
adjourn, 

The motion was seconded and carried and 
at 4:55 o’clock p. m. the convention adjourned 
to 9:30 o’clock Friday morning, October 8th. 
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FIFTH DAY — FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 


Boston, Massachusetts, October 8, 1943 


The Convention was called to order by Pres- 
ident Green at 10 o’clock. 


President Green: Dr. William Henry Den- 
ney, the Pastor of the Church of the Covenant, 
of Boston, is here this morning and will pro- 
nounce the invocation, I am pleased to pre- 
sent to you Dr. William Henry Denney. 


INVOCATION 


(Dr. William Henry Denney, 
Minister, Church of the Cove- 
nant, Boston, Massachusetts) 


Almighty God, Our Eternal Father, we bless 
Thee that Thou hast called us to this new 
day. We rejoice in our strength to perform 
Thy Service and in the high responsibilities 
Thou has cast upon us in this terrible hour of 
history, Give to each one of us the inspira- 
tion of Thy Divine Spirit in our hearts, and 
hold before us the great Captain of our sal- 
vation, The Eternal Worker of Thy Grace, in 
the consummation of Thy purpose, Jesus Christ, 
Our Lord. 


May we be strong in the love that sets men 
free and in the truth that enables them to 
behold Thy face and to see the way ahead 
clearly before them even when it is yet un- 
known. Bless, we beseech Thee, the leaders of 
the American Federation of. Labor and all 
the forces of workers of our nation and of 
the world in this day. Unite all the hearts 
of Thy people in a larger destiny for this 
nation and for all mankind. Bring before us 
a new freedom, free of all license and a new 
vision of our life as people; more akin to 
that vast vision of Thy Kingdom which Thou 
has presented to us. Lay upon our hearts 
the authorities of Thy Living and Holy Word 
and may we be men of prayer and character 
wrought in prayer. In all our propensities, 
grant us the grace to ask what Thou wouldst 
have us to be doing, so we may be intent to 
fulfill Thy Will until Thy Kingdom Come, 
which covers the earth as the waters that 
cover the sea. Hear us and help us and sup- 
port us in this day. Clarify all our thoughts 
= Thy Spirit, through Jesus Christ, Our Lord. 

men, 


Secretary Meany is rec- 


President Green: 
ognized for messages. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Secretary Meany read the following com- 

munications: 
Boston, Mass. 

se October 7, 1943 
William Green, President 
Americar Federation of Labor 
Statler Hotel 
Boston, Mass. 


The Boston Committee of the United Yugo- 
slav Relief Fund welcomes to Boston, his- 
torically consecrated to liberty and democracy, 
the American Federation of Labor on the occa- 
sion of its Sixty-third Annual Convention. 
We wish also to express our deep appreciation 
of the contribution of organized Labor to our 
common effort in the interest of heroic Yugo- 
slavia in the cause of her early reconstruction 
and rehabilitation. 


MORTON P. PRINCE, Chairman, 


Boston Committee United Yugo- 
slav Relief Fund. 


Mr. William Green, President, 
American Federation of Labor. 


My dear Mr. Green: 


May I extend to the officers and delegates, 
and to their friends, who are assembled in 
Boston, a cordial invitation to visit historic 
“Old North Church” (which is open to visitors 
every day from ten until at least four o’clock) 
and to the Sunday morning service (Episcopal) 
at 10:45 o’clock. 

The peal of eight bells, which attracted Paul 
Revere to “Old North”, the first peal of bells 
on the Continent of North America, is played 
before that service. 

It is very possible the Bell Ringers Guild 
at “Old North’, which Paul Revere helped to 
organize, is actually the first Labor Union in 
in this country. 

Sincerely, 


ROBERT M. WINN. 


Secretary Meany: I would like to announce 
that we have had printed special pamhplets 
giving the pages of the proceedings contain- 
ing the speech of Judge Padway made on 
Wednesday afternoon. It seems that our pro- 
ceedings disappeared very rapidly, but now 
we have about 1200 or 1500 of these little ex- 
cerpts, which contain the full speech of Judge 
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Padway, and they can be found at the rear of 
the hall, so that if anyone wants that speech 
alone they can secure it. Of course, after the 
Convention we intend to put it in pamphlet 
form for distribution, but if you want it now 
there are a number of copies available. 


I wish to announce the Labor Speakers for 
the Sunday services in the churches here in 
Boston. 


Labor Speakers in Churches 
Sunday 


Through the cooperation of the Massachusetts 
Council of Churches and the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America, a number 
of delegates to the American Federation of 
Labor Convention will speak in Boston churches 
on Sunday. Mr. William Green, President of 
the American Federation of Labor, will speak 
at the morning service of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Tremont Street, and Mr. George Harrison, 
Vice-President of the American Federation of 
Labor, at the morning service at the Com- 
munity Church, Jordan Hall, corner of Hunt- 
ington Avenue and Gainsborough Street. Mr. 
A. Phillip Randolph, President of the Broth- 
erhood of Sleeping Car Porters, will speak at 
a mass meeting of college students at the Ar- 
lington Street Church, corner of Arlington 
and Boylston Streets, at 6:45 in the evening. 

A special mass meeting has been called to 
hear Mr. William Bayliss, President of. the 
Mine Workers Federation of Great Britain, 
at 4:00 in the afternoon at the First Church, 
John Eliot Square, Roxbury. Mr. Bayliss, who 
came from England to attend the American 
Federation of Labor Convention, and who is 
active in the cooperative movement in Eng- 
land, as well as in the labor movement, will 
speak on “Labor Co-operatives, and the Post- 
War World’. Rev. James Myers, Industrial 
Secretary of the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America, will preside. All serv- 
ices and meetings are open to delegates to the 
American Federation of Labor Convention and 
to the general public. 


I wish to ennounce a meeting of the Stand- 
ing American Federation of Labor Committee 
on Housing under the Chairmanship of Vice 
President Bates. This meeting will be held 
Tuesday night in Parlor C. Tle Committee 
especially requests that representatives of the 
State Federations and the City Central Bod- 
ies attend that meeting for the discussion of 
housing problems both at the present time 
and in the post-war period. 

Mr. Walter Price, of the Federal Public 
Housing Authority, will be at the meeting, 
eight o’clock, Tuesday evening, in Parlor C. 


President Green: I am pleased to present 
to you just now for a short address Miss Ana- 
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stasia Kirby, Assistant Director of the Red 
Cross Blood Donor Center located here in Bos- 
ton. She will talk to you upon a subject that 
is very close to our hearts and one in which 
we are deeply interested and I am pleased to 
present to you Miss Kirby for a short address. 


MISS ANASTASIA KIRBY 


(Assistant Director, Red Cross 
Blood Donor Center, Boston, 
Massachusetts) 


Thank you very much indeed, Mr. Green. 
Today in coming before this group, we con- 
sider it a very great opportunity because 
you men hold within your power something 
that we particularly need in the American 
Red Cross Blood Donor Service. Probably 
never before in the history of the service, 
which is a very young organization as you 
know, have we been more desperately in 
need of blood donors and of people who will 
go out and recruit blood donors. When we 
appeal to you today we do so in two or 
three different ways. 

First we speak to you people—representa- 
tives from out of town—men who come from 
localities where there is no Blood Donor 
Center, where you are unable to leave your 
own pint of blood at home. We tell you, 
while you are here in Boston for your con- 
vention, of an opportunity to walk just 
around the corner to the Boston Blood Donor 
Center—and I might say now that many of 
your members have already given their do- 
nation—and there you can give your very 
important donation before leaving Boston, 
because the chances are you won’t have an 
opportunity of this sort again. It will take 
you just about an hour to do that job, and 
you can get all of the details you need from 
the booth which is located just opposite the 
exit to the ballroom here where one of our 
workers will be pleased to give you this 
information and sign you up. Don’t forget 
that this is a chance to make that important 
contribution while you are here, especially if 
you are going back to a community where 
you do not have that opportunity. 

Even more important than that is our 
appeal to you people to go back into your 
own Unions and do a job there. We really 
need some good live wires, good smart men, 
who will go back and carry the torch for 
this project, because the service needs it 
when you realize that the Army and Navy 
have requested from the Red Cross Blood 
Donor Service four million pints of blood for 
the year 1943, that makes you realize it is 
the job of every one of you here today. If 
perhaps you are too young or too old or 
not in normal health, if for any of those 
reasons you can’t give a pint, don’t feel you 
are excused, because you are not. You can 
go out in your own community and do a 


job there. People today, unfortunattly, need 
to be rounded up and need to be informed 
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a little bit about the service. Sometimes they 
need to be led by the hand and that is 
what we depend upon you people for. The 
American Red Cross Blood Donor Service 
has developed a marvelous union program for 
all kinds of union organizations, and we 
would like to have each one of you get all 
of this material at the booth and take back 
this material to your own localities, and we 
would like to impress upon you the fact that 
we need you as co-workers and as organizers. 


Right around the corner, it is necessary 
for us to take six thousand pints of blood 
every week, and Boston is not the biggest 
city in the United States, even though we 
think it is about the best. That will give you 
an idea of how much is needed, and that 
is why we appeal to you through this ex- 
cellent opportunity that has been given to 
us. Remember, anybody between the ages of 
eighteen and sixty may be a blood donor if 
he is in normal health. Remember at the 
present time, on all our fighting fronts, 
there is more blood plasma needed than ever 
before and we have more fighting fronts 
coming up all the time. 


In closing, I would like to quote from a 
report of the Surgeon General, who said there 
are three reasons why we are saving such a 
tremendous percentage of the wounded men 
on the fronts, three reasons why the mor- 


tality rate of battle casualties is kept so 
outstandingly low. The foremost reason,— 
the foremost life saving element on our 
battle fronts today is blood plasma. The 


other two are quick and efficient skill with 
which our wounded are treated by our sur- 
geons, and the third, the marvelous power 
of the sulfanilamide drugs. No. 1 is blood 
plasma, and remember there is only one place 
from which this blood plasma can come, and 
that is from the American people, through 
the American Red Cross. There is no com- 
mercial industry supplying our battle fronts 
with plasma. It is all done through the Ameri- 
ean Red Cross Blood Donor Service. We need 
you and we need you desperately, and we 
hope you will go out and do a tremendous 
job in your own unions for this very vital 
war project. Thank you very much. 


President Green: I am pleased to present 
Brother 


Adameczyk, who comes to us from Poland. He 


to you for a short address 


is a labor member of the Polish National 
Council in London ;—that is the War Parlia- 
ment—second, he is Chairman of the Polish 
and third, he 
former Chairman of the 
Workers’ Union. He 


member of the International 


Trades Union Council; is a 
Polish Transport 
is also an executive 
Federation of 
Trades Unions and the Federation of Trans- 
port Workers. I know you will be pleased 
to receive his message now. 


Brother Adamezyk. 


I present to you 
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MR. ALOJZY ADAMCZYK 


(Chairman of the Foreign Repre- 
sentation of Polish Trades 
Union Congress) 


Mr. President and delegates: I am very 
pleased to have an opportunity to speak to 
this convention. I have been here in this 
country for three months and I have had 
the opportunity to speak to many of the 
trade union leaders, and I must say I am 
very impressed over the output of your war 
industry. But I do not think that is enough; 
your industries are able to produce much 
more, if it is necessary. The importance of 
your work in industry is not necessary to 
explain. But it will be important, I think, 
to prepare now for the peace. In comparison 
with conditions in Poland, your working 
conditions are very different. The Polish 
workers have not the same possibilities there 
since they have invaded our country. They 
are now working against their will—doing 
slave work—and if anybody attempts to 
oppose the invader then they are shot. And 





if conditions for Polish workers are bad, 
then the condition of the Polish Jews is 
much worse. They are murdered en masse. 


I think it is very important that we, all 
together, should try to have better coopera- 
tion, and today we must try to build up the 
organization which will prevent future wars 
and secure the peace for the future. Your 
help is very much needed for this work. I 
wish for this convention the very best results. 

President Green: The Committee on Legis- 
lation is prepared to submit a partial report 
at this time. The Chair recognizes Chairman 
Ornburn, of the Committee on Legislation. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
LEGISLATION 


Chairman Ornburn: Mr. President, the 
Committee on Legislation has met and heard 
all delegates interested in any resolution or 
any reference to the committee. Secretary 
George of the committee, will now submit the 
report. 


Delegate George, Secretary of the Com- 


mittee, reported as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and delegates, there were nu- 
merous sections of the Executive Council’s Re- 
port submitted to this committee, also Resolu- 
tions Nos. 48 to 60, Nos. 82, 84, 89 to 102 in- 
clusive, 105, 106, 114, 115. 


Your Committee has heard the views of 


delegates on resolutions and other matters be- 
fore it and has given careful consideration to 
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them. We now present this unanimous re- 
port. 


NATIONAL LEGISLATION 


(Report of Executive Council, p. 59) 


Under the caption, “National Legislation,” 
the Executive Council gives a brief resume 
of the activities of the United States Con- 
gress during the seventy-seventh Congress and 
the first session of the seventy-eighth Con- 
gress. 


Of particular significance is that part of 
the report calling attention to the fact that 
through a coalition of members of both politi- 
cal factions, a number of measures detrimen- 
tal to Labor and the workers were enacted. 


Your Committee recommends acceptance of 
this section of the Executive Council’s Re- 
port. 


The report of the Committee was adopted 
by unanimous vote, 


IMMIGRATION AND NAT- 
URALIZATION 


(Executive Council’s Report, pages 69-73) 


The Executive Council makes a detailed re- 
port on proposals to amend or rescind the laws 
on immigration and naturalization and lists 
forty-three bills introduced in the current Con- 
gress for that purpose. 


It is pointed out that under the stress of 
war and conditions incident thereto, strong 
appeals are being made to the emotions of 
the American people to sweep aside important 
protective measures and safeguards that have 
been erected out of the necessities in our past 
experience as a nation and as American work- 
ers, We are reminded of the obligations we 
owe to ten millions of our fellow workers 
whose re-establishment in' the peace-time com- 
munity life of our country lies before us. 


The report calls for continuation of the 
established position of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, as determined by numerous 
past conventions, against the lowering of im- 
migration safeguards or of naturalization 
standards. 


Your committee recommends adoption of 


this section of the Executive Council’s Report. 


Your Committee also recommends that the 
Executive Council be instructed to make a 
thorough study of the question of possible 
future revision of immigration and naturali- 
zation laws as affecting Oriental races. 


Secretary George moved the adoption of 
the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded. 


Delegate Laderman, Ladies Handbag, 
Luggage, Belt and Novelty Workers: I am 
very sorry that I must take exception to the 
report of the Executive Council on this ques- 
tion. I spoke against it before the Committee 
on Legislation, of which I am a member, and 
I feel it my duty to speak against it here. 
I don’t think it comes with good grace at the 
present time to affirm an old dnd obsolete 
tradition of the American Federation of 
Labor. ‘ 


The Executive Council points out that the 
Chinese question has been before it since 
1881. It is a long time, and a lot of things 
have happened since then, and I can’t see 
any reason why now, after sixty years, we 
can’t change something which I think many 
feel ought to be changed. There is no reason 
at the present time we ‘have an Exclusion 
Act against the Chinese and declare them an 
inferior people. This policy of inferior races 
has been exploited, and we are paying for 
it now with our blood on the battlefields. 


The Executive Council points out that if 
this Chinese Exclusion Act were eliminated 
it would only affect 104 Chinese—104 people 
might come in under the quota, and we ‘say 
that there is the danger. What is the dan- 
ger, where is the danger to American labor 
in 104 Chinese who would come into Amer: 
ica? Why can’t we liberalize ourselves, why 
can’t we give the Chinese the same equa] 
rights that we give to all others as far as 
the immigration statutes are concerned? 


I think the arguments presented are false. 
The Executive Council says that China is an 
Ally. We don’t have to accept Russia with 
Communism, therefore we can’t change our 
policy with China. That is a false argument. 
There is no such thing as Chinaism, and the 
104 Chinese coming in are certainly not going 
to inoculate us with an foreignisms. 

But most important is the question of our 
morale. We have heard Under Secretary of 
War Patterson say that this is not going to be 
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a war that will end tomorrow, but it is going 
to be a hard war, another year of struggle in 
which the Chinese will have to play a big 
part, because that is where our bases are 
for attack against Japan. Can we say now 
to these Chinese people that while they give 
their blood as they have been giving it for the 
last six years, now the American Federation of 
Labor says to them in war time, we cannot 
change our laws because in 1881 we adopted 
that law and we have to stick by it? I think 
these regulations and policies ought to be 
based upon the need. My son and your sons are 
fighting this war for survival. This war can 
only be won if our people know we mean 
what we say and say what we mean. We 
cannot intelligently and honestly say to our 
people that we take this policy of the Exec- 
utive Council as the policy of the American 
Federation of Labor, and.I am sure a great 
many workers will want to know what hap- 
pened on this question. I am sure a great 
many of our people will want to know why 
now, when we are one of the most powerful 
countries in the world, we cannot change our 
attitude.- Therefore, I believe that the Execu- 
tive Council ought to be big enough at the 
present time to change its attitude and that 
the committee’s report is not the proper one, 
and it is not going to help the morale of our 
people and is not going to work for a free 
labor movement. It is not going to help in 
our post-war situation. It is built on preju- 
dice, the whole report. There is no rhyme 
or reason behind it, and I feel we ought to 
reject it. 


Delegate Reisch, Ladies Garment Workers: 
I do join with the previous speaker. I don’t 
want to repeat what he has said, but we are 
a democracy. The International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union has Chinese members, 
women who are loyal members to the trade 
union and are active in our trade union. It 
seems to me that if we are consistent as a 
labor movement there should ‘not be any dis- 
pute here on the question, but that we should 
have a unanimous vote. Only in that way 
will be really express the real meaning of the 
American labor movement and the American 
democracy. I do not believe that we can 
at this time do anything else and be con- 
sistent. I do hope and wish that this con- 
vention will vote in favor of equal rights for 
the Chinese immigration. That is what 
America stands for and that is what the labor 
movement in America stands for. 


Delegate Goodman, Poughkeepsie, New 
York Central Body: I have read, as we all 
have read, the report and recommendations 
of our Executive Council on the Chinese Ex- 
clusion Act. I want to say that I am opposed 
to these recommendations on very simple 
grounds, on fundamental grounds, which are 
as basic in our conception of trade unionism 
as anything which we stand for and have 
stood for these many years. 


The Chinese Exclusion Act had its origin 
because of the flood of cheap Chinese labor 
to California one hundred years ago. Since 
when do we, as labor people, propose to an- 
swer the argument of cheap labor by exclu- 
sion? Our attitude as trade unionsists must be 
organization and not exclusion. Our answer 
to Chinese cheap labor is not to bar the Chi- 
nese from this country. 


I don’t have to begin to explain to you 
who know so well the contribution of the 
Chinese trade unions and the Chinese work- 
ers. If they are helping us in a fight against 
despotism and Fascism, certainly I think 
they would be material for good trade union- 
ism. 

Then I want to raise just one other ques- 
tion, and that is this: when we single out the 
Chinese for exclusion from this country and 
we endorse such an attitude, then we are 
guilty of precisely what we condemn Hitler 
for. We cannot approach trade union ques- 
tions on the basis of race, color or creed. 
A man who works for a living is my brother 
and yours, he is more my brother if he is a 
member of a union than if he is not, and if 
he is not I want to bring him into the union, 
regardless of his race, his colour or any belief 
which he might have, or any biological acci- 
dent which makes him different from me. 


Therefore, fellow delegates, I urge you to 
reject this recommendation of the Executive 
Council on two grounds: first, that it is our 
trade union duty to organize these people, 
not to isolate them; second, because we 
should not be guilty ourselves of raising in 
any way or in any form or in any manner a 
question of race or of color. Thank you. 


Chairman Ornburn: Mr. Chairman, the 
previous speakers have confused the situa- 
tion, and it is my purpose to clarify it, if 
possible. Delegate Laderman, who spoke 
upon the committee’s report, is a member of 
the committee, and in all fairness to the 
committee should have served notice that 
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he proposed to submit a minority report. It 
is utterly impossible for a convention the 
size of this to draft the immigration policy 
of the American Federation of Labor, and 
the committee’s report does not concur with 
the report of the Executive Council in full. 
This is the committee’s report upon the sub- 
ject: 
“Your Committee also recommends that 
the Executive Council be instructed to make 
a thorough study of the question of possible 
future revision of immigration and naturali- 
zation laws as affecting Oriental races.” 


The report of the committee directs the 
Executive Council to study this question, 
along with our post-war problems, and I 
eoncur in part with what the delegates who 
spoke have said. It does require study, but 
it is the opinion of your committee that the 
Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is better qualified than six hun- 
dred delegates to determine what we should 
do in our future immigration problems. I 
urge the convention to adopt the report of 
the Committee on Legislation. 


The Report of the Committee was adopted. 


TAXATION 


(Report of Executive Council, pages 60-61) 


Under this caption the Executive Council 
reports briefly on the course of the Federal 
tax law (Public No. 68, 78th Congress) in the 
first session of the 78th Congress and inclusion 
of the proposal submitted by the American 
Federation of Labor. 


Attention is directed to the proposals for 
higher tax levies to increases the tax yield from 
thirty-eight billions of dollars, as estimated for 
present laws, to forty billions of dollars in 
the next year. Also that different methods 
proposed include forced loans to the Govern- 
ment, increased pay-roll deductions, ranging 
as high as 41 per cent, and a general sales 
tax. 

Your Committee commends the Executive 
Council for its successful activity in connec- 
tion with the current tax law and recommends 
that this convention instruct the Executive 
Council to continue its efforts in behalf of 
just and equable taxation based upon ability 
to pay and in unremitting opposition to a 
sales tax. Your Committee recommends that 
the Executive Council be instructed to oppose 
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any increase in taxes levied upon wages or 
compensation of the workers and that any 
increase in the amounts withheld from such 
wages or compensation be in the form of sav- 
ings represented by Government bonds. 


The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


UNITED STATES CIVIL SERV- 
ICE RETIREMENT LAW 


(Executive Council’s Report, pages 75-76 and 
Resolutions Nos. 50 and 54) 


Increase in Retirement Pay for 
Postal Employees 


Resolution No. 50—By Delegate James A. 
Taylor, Washington State Federation of Labor. 

WHEREAS, Under war conditions and the 
high cost of living the present retirement pay 
of $100 a month for Postal Employees is in- 
sufficient to provide the necessities of life, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, The American Federation of 
Labor place itself on record as favoring legis- 
lation that will provide an increase of $15 
a month for retired Postal Employees for the 
duration of the war and six months there- 
after. 


Temporary Increase in Annuities 
Under Civil Service Retire- 
ment Law 


Resolution No. 54—By Delegates Leo E. 
George, Wm. I. Horner, James M. Murphy, Na- 
tional Federation of Post Office Clerks; Wm. 
C. Doherty, Wm. J. Gorman, Lawrence Mc- 
Guigan, Louis Horlbeck, Joseph Considine, 
National Association of Letter Carriers; C. M. 
Harvey, J. L. Reilly, Wm. Taylor, Patrick 
Leonard, Railway Mail Association; James B. 
Burns, Berniece B. Heffner, John B. Murray, 
American Federation of Government Em- 
ployees; James Mowatt, International Plate 
Printers’, Die Stampers’, and Engravers’ 
Union of North America; Frank J. Coleman, 
Washington, D. C., Central Labor Union; Fred 
W. Baer, Joe Lehan, International Associa- 
tion of Firefighters; Foster J. Pratt, Inter- 
national Federation of Technical Engineers. 
Architects, and Draftsmen’s Union; S. V. 
Sloan, National Federation of Rural Letter 
Carriers; George Warfel, National Association 
of Special Delivery Messengers; Joseph Lan- 
dis, John Fewkes, Selma M. Borchardt, Irvin 
Kuenzli, American Federation of Teachers. 
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WHEREAS, Retired employees are subject 
to increased cost of living and to increased 
taxes and other obligations in the present 
emergency, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That this, the sixty-third con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor, 
assembled in Boston, Massachusetts, October 
4-15, 1943, endorse legislation to provide that 
annuities payable under the U. S. Civil Service 
Retirement law shall be increased at least 
fifteen per centum for the duration of the war 
and for six months thereatter. 


The report of the Executive Council tells 
of the introduction of legisiation to provide 
for a temporary increase of fifteen per centum 
of the annuities paid to retired Federal em- 
ployees and to retired police and firemen in 
the District of Columbia, to be effective for 
the duration of the war and for six months 
thereafter. A bill carrying a provision for 
such increase has been reported from the 
Senate Committee on Civil Service. This pro- 
posal was supported by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

In connection with this section of the Ex- 
ecutive Council’s report, your Committee also 
considered Resolutions Nos. 50 and 54 upon 
the same subject. 

Resolution No. 54, introduced by the dele- 
gates in this convention representing the or- 
ganizations of United States Civil Service em- 
ployees requests endorsement of legislation pro- 
viding for the increase of such annuities at 
least fifteen per centum for the duration of the 
war and six months thereafter. 

Your Committee recommends acceptance of 
this section of the Executive Council’s Report 
and the adoption of resolution No. 54. 


The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


SENATE CONFIRMATION OF 
CERTAIN GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES 


(Report of the Executive Council, page 76) 


This caption heads the report that a bill 
to provide that the appointments, of all em- 
ployees of the United States Government whose 
annual salaries. are in excess of $4500 shall 
be confirmed by the Senate, has passed the 
Senate and is now awaiting action of the 
House Committee on Civil Service. 


The enactment of this legislation would an- 
nul valuable legislation now on the statute 
books that extended the classified civil service 


in accord with action taken by previous con- 
ventions of the American Federation of Labor. 

Your Committee recommends adoption of 
this section of the Executive Council’s report 
and also recommends that this convention re- 
affirm its position in favor of inclusion in the 
classified civil service of all civilian positions 
except those that are in fact policy making. 

The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


POSTAL SERVICE SUBSTI- 
TUTES’ CLASSIFICATION 


(Report of the Executive Council, p. 75) 


On this subject the Executive Council re- 
ports the progress in the 78th Congress of a 
bill to provide a graduated scale of hourly pay 
for substitute employees in the postal service. 
The bill (H.R. 2836, by Representative Whel- 
chel of Georgia) has passed the House of 
Representatives and is awaiting action by the 
Senate Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, 

Your Committee commends the Executive 
Council for its support of this meritorious leg- 
islation and urges its continuation to enact- 
ment of the measure. 


The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


CANAL BUILDERS’ ANNUITIES 
(Report of Executive Council, p. 78-79) 


The Executive Council reports that, pursuant 
to the action of past conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor, legislation was 
initiated to provide annuities for superannu- 
ated civilian employees who were engaged in 
the building of the Panama Canal. A bill for 
this purpose was passed by the Senate in the 
77th Congress but failed in the House. 

A similar bill has been introduced in the 
78th Congress, sponsored by Senators Clark, 
Pepper, Hill, and Davis. 

Your Committee recommends acceptance of 
this section of the Executive Council’s report 
and also recommends continuance of support 
for this legislation to its final enactment. 


The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 
(Report of Executive Council, pp. 80-82) 


The section of the Executive Council’s report 
captioned “Social Security” presents an an- 
alysis of the legislative proposal, introduced in 
the United States Senate by Senators Wagner 
and Murray and in the House of Representa- 
tives by Representative Dingell, to amend the 
Social Security law. This proposal was initi- 
ated by the American Federation of Labor 
and embodies the liberalizations of the Social 
Security law that have been endorsed by nu- 
merous conventions of this organization, 


Your Committee commends the Executive 
Council upon its sponsorship of this proposed 
extension of protection to millions of Ameri- 
ean workers and also upon the educational 
publicity given to it. We recommend that this 
section of the Executive Council’s report be 
accepted and that the Executive Council be 
requested to make available to all members 
complete and current information regarding 
the Social Security system and all proposals 
for its modification. 


The report of the Committee 
mously adopted. 


was unani- 


Amendment to Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell Bill 


Resolution No, 52—By Delegate James D. 
Graham, Montana State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The present plan of financing 
unemployment compensation is not actuarially 
sound and is bound to end in insolvency of the 
fund when an acute period of unemployment 
occurs, neither is it economically sound, as it 
places a tax on the payroll of the employer, 
which in turn creates an inducement for the 
employer to reduce his working force to the 
minimum, thereby reducing the tax on the 
payroll and penalizes the employer by raising 
his payroll tax by every addition made to the 
working force, and 


WHEREAS, The payroll tax places the 
burden on the common shareholder of corpo- 
ration stock and exempts the preferred share 
holder and bond holder from the liability of 
taxation to provide a fund for unemploy- 
ment compensation while said preferred share 
holder and bond holder are being paid divi- 
dends and interests from the profits of indus- 
try, and 


WHEREAS, A tax on the wages of the 
worker is unjust as such a tax reduces his 
wages, thereby creating a tendency toward 
a lower standard of living, and 


WHEREAS, The Senate Bill No. 1161, 
known as the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Social 
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Security Bill increases the tax on the employ- 
er’s payroll about one hundred per cent and 
the tax on the employee’s pay check five 
hundred per cent thereby giving the employee 
less actual wages and forcing the workers to 
a lower standard of living, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That we favor an amendment 
to the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill to strike 
out all reference to a tax on employers’ pay- 
roll and a tax on employee’s pay check and 
that the said bill be further amended to pro- 
vide that Congress shall budget annually suffi- 
cient money from the Treasury of the United 
States to meet the monthly Social Security 
payments. 


Resolution No. 52 proposes an amendment 
to the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill to pro- 
vide for the elimination of all tax upon em- 
ployers or employees for the Social Security 
fund and the substitution of a provision that 
all funds for the payment of Social Security 
benefits be provided by appropriation from 
the United States’ treasury. 


Your Committee recommends that this reso- 
lution be referred to the Social Security Com- 
mittee of the American Federation of Labor 
for such action as their judgment directs. 


A motion was made and seconded to adopt 
the Committee’s report. 


Delegate Graham, Montana State Federa- 
tion of Labor: I did not get the recom- 
mendation of the committee on this bill. 
What is the recommendation? 


Secretary George: The recommendation 
of the Committee is that the resolution be 
referred to the Social Sécurity Committee of 
the American Federation of Labor for such 
action as their judgment dictates. 


Delegate Graham: All right. 


The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


INTERNED EMPLOYEES OF 
CONTRACTORS 


(Report of Executive Council, pp. 82-83) 

This section af the Executive Council’s re- 
port recites the efforts made in the 77th and 
78th Congress to secure amendments to the 
laws providing benefits to interned members 
of the armed forces and civilian employees 
of the United States, that will extend the 
same benefits to employees of contractors on 
public works outside of the United States or 
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in Alaska. 
action taken by the last convention. 


These efforts were pursuant to 


Your Committee recommends acceptance 
of this section of the Executive Council’s 
report and that this convention reaffirm the 
endorsement by the American Federation of 
Labor of this proposed legislation. 


The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


CARE OF CHILDREN AND 
MOTHERS 


(Report of Executive Council, p. 85) 


The Executive Council reports that a bill 
(S.1130, by Senator Thomas of Utah) pro- 
viding for allotment of $20,000,000 annually 
to the States for the care of children of em- 
ployed mothers in war areas in the United 
States has passed the Senate and is pending 
in the Committee on Education of the House 
of Representatives. The appropriations 
would continue for the duration of the war 
and for six months thereafter. 


Your Committee recommends acceptance of 
this portion of the Executive Council’s re- 
port. 


The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 


(Report of Executive Council, page 85) 


The Executive Council reports the adop- 
tion by the House of Representatives of a 
Resolution to continue the Dies Committee 
to investigate Un-American activities. This 
committee and the resolution to continue its 
activities had the full support of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor. 


Your Committee recommends acceptance of 
this section of the Executive Council’s report. 


The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


POLL TAX 


(Executive Council’s Report, page 86) 


Poll Tax Repeal 


Resolution No. 114—By Delegates W. G. 
Desepte, C. C. Coulter, G. A. Sackett, Retail 
Clerks International Protective Association. 


WHEREAS, Discrimination against the 
South’s poor white and Negro people has long 
been a blight on our country’s democratic 
principles, and the poll-tax law in the South 
is a particularly flagrant manifestation of 
such discrimination, and 


WHEREAS, The Nation recognizes the im- 
portant contribution the Negro people are 
making and can make to the nation’s war ef- 
fort, and 


WHEREAS, Some of the most anti-labor, 
anti-social legislation is endorsed, initiated, 
and pushed through Congress by poll-tax 
representatives and senators, such as Repre- 
sentative Harvard, Ed Smith of Virginia, and 
Senator Tom Connally of Texas, authors of 
the anti-labor Smith-Connally Bill, elected in 
many cases by only eight per cent of their 
constituents, and all such legislation impedes 
the war effort and serves as a severe blow to 
national unity, and 


WHEREAS, The Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor has taken a 
firm and concrete stand against the poll tax 
as a requisite for voting; and many people 
have called the poll tax a Negro issue as it 
is particularly hard on Negroes because they 
are the poorest in the South, and yet the fact 
remains that it disfranchises six whites to 
every four Negoes, and 


WHEREAS, The passage of the anti-poll- 
tax bill, HR 7, by the House of Representa- 
tives was the first step and is now being held 
up in the Senate, a bill that would serve to 
more completely involve in the nation’s war 
effort against the Axis those ten million 
citizens living in seven Southern states, there- 
fore be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention of the 
American Federation of Labor go on record in 
favor of the passage of the anti-poll tax bill, 
HR 7, and urge the passage of the bill and 
use their influence to have HR 7 reported out 
by the Senate Judiciary Committee without 
hearings, without amendment, without delay, 
and to vote for cloture which limits debate, 
and to continue to vote for cloture until the 
filibuster is broken, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to U. S. Senators, the chairman of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, President Roose- 
velt, urging that they take similar action. 


In connection with this subject your Com- 
mittee considered resolution No. 114 by dele- 
gates of the Retail Clerks’ International Pro- 
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tective Association. The purpose of this res- 
olution is served by adoption of the foregoing 
recommendation. We therefore recommend 
that the resolution be laid on the table. 


The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Under the caption “Poll Tax,” the Executive 
Council reports the passage by the House of 
Representatives of a bill to make unlawful 
the imposition of a poll tax as a prerequisite 
to the right of suffrage. The bill is awaiting 
action by the Senate Committee. 


Your committee commends the Executive 
Council for its support of this legilation and 
also commends the State Federations of Labor 
and City Central Bodies that have rendered 
yeoman service in crystalizing public senti- 
ment in its behalf, We recommend that 
efforts be continued to secure its enactment. 


The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


ANTI-LABOR LAWS 
(Report of the Executive Council, pp. 91-93) 


The Executive Council, in this section of its 
report, analyzes the Smith-Connally War 
Labor Disputes Act, the Hobbs bill (H.R. 
653), and anti-labor laws enacted or pending 
in Alabama, Colorado, Florida, Idaho, South 
Dakota, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Pennsylvania, and Texas. 


The Smith-Connally War Labor Disputes 
Act was passed by the Congress over the veto 
of President Franklin D. Roosevelt and in 
spite of the determined opposition of the 
American Federation of Labor. 
ean be attributed only to a hysterical public 
sentiment engendered by relentless mislead- 
ing publicity. The facts, which were totally 
disregarded by Congress, are that the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and its constituent 
organizations have kept the no-strike pledge 
that was made voluntarily at the beginning 
of the present war and that the loss of man- 
hours by members of the American Federation 
of Labor (through strikes, many of which were 
forced upon them) by unscrupulous employers 
has amounted to less than one-half of one per 
cent. 


The Hobbs bill (H.R. 653) passed the House 
of Represestatives on April 9, 1948, and is 
pending in the Senate. The legislative com- 


Its enactment 


mittee of the American Federation of Labor 
is opposing its enactment. 


Your Committee recommends acceptance of 
this section of the Executive Council’s report 
and also that the Executive Council be in- 
structed to continue its opposition to the Hobbs 
bill and to wage a ceaseless campaign for re- 
peal of the Smith-Connally act. 


The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


STATE ANTI-LABOR LAWS 


(Executive Council’s Report, page 93) 


Your Committee recommends acceptance of 
this section of the Executive Council’s report 
and urges that all delegates and members 
give it careful study and the widest possible 
publicity to the end that pending anti-labor 
legislation may be defeated and legislation 
already enacted may be repealed. 


The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Legislative Program American 
Federation of Government 
Employees 


Resolution No. 53—By Delegates James B. 
Burns, Berniece B. Heffner, John B. Murray, 
American Federation of Governmert Erm- 
ployees. 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Government Employees has adopted ‘ne fol- 
lowing objectives as its legislative program: 


1. Computation of overtime pay at time 
and a half on 1/2080th of annual compensation 
as in industry. 

2. Base pay increase of not less than 15 
per cent. 

3. Automatic within grade promotions of 
one step for employees with efficiency ratings 
of Good or better every 9 months. 

4. Preservation of the present civil service 
retirement system. 

5. Payment at the end of each year for 
accrued annual leave in excess of the maxi- 
mum accumulation authorized by law, Pay- 
ment to dependents of deceased employees for 
all accrued annual leave at date of death. 
Payment to employees separated from the 
service for all accrued annual leave. 

6. Immediate extension of the Classification 
Act to the field service. 


7. Amendment to the Classification Act 
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to prevent change in duties of employees or 
description thereof when appeals for reallo- 
cation are pending; to afford employees un- 
restricted opportunity so to discuss their posi- 
tions with a designated representative of the 
Civil Service Commission as will apprise him 
fully of their duties and related circumstances ; 
and te guarantee prompt consideration of all 
appeals. 


8. Continued extension of the provisions of 
the Civil Service Act and Rules to cover the 
entire Civil Service. 


9. Establishment of a Board of Appeals 
with employee representation to hear and ren- 
der decisions on appeals of employees with 
authority to enforce its decisions so as to pro- 
tect fully the rights of employees. 


10. Greater participation in personnel mat- 
ters by employees and employee organizations. 

11. Promotion from within the service 
wherever practicable with seniority as the 
basis where other factors are equal. 


12. Improvement and standardization of 
efficiency rating system and provisions of 
adequate appropriation to accomplish this pur- 
pose. Establishment of local efficiency rating 
committees with employee’ representation 
throughout the field and departmental service. 


13. Equitable application of the night dif- 
ferential to all positions in all agencies where 
night shifts are required. 


14. Uniform application tv al! government 
positions of the longevity pay principle 
whereby an employee who has reached the top 
of his grade may, after a prescribed period of 
time, receive an additional pay increase. 


15. Provide for pay and grade commen- 
surate with duties performed for all employees 
with special reference to general revision up- 
ward of salary rates for all positions under 
the Classification Act. 


16. Payment of compensation on duly auth- 
orized pay days, not on later dates, expedi- 
tious payment of expense accounts, and prompt 
issuance of bonds. 

17. Amendment of the Hatch Act to permit 
the Civil Service Commission to fix penalties 
for violations of the Act commensurate with 
the gravity of such violations. 


18. Creation by law of a wage board for 
per diem employees of the Government of the 
District of Columbia, with adequate employee 
representation thereon, such Board to meet at 
designated times at least twice a year. 

19. Shorter hours, adequate compensation 
and improved working conditions for cus- 
todial employees, employees in the Veterans 
Administration facilities, Federal penal insti- 
tutions and the Public Health Service. 


20. Optional quarters, subsistence and laun- 
dry with provision of applying cost uniformly 
to all positions wherein it is customary to sup- 
ply such services, and employees to be charged 
for only such meals as trey actually receive. 


21. Defraying by the Government of the 
cost of traveling by employees and their de- 
pendents and all other costs, including the 
transportation of household effects incidental 
to the transfer of employees from one duty 


station to another for the convenience of the 
Government. 


22. Providing all employees of the Govern- 
ment with uniforms and necessary equipment 
in those cases where the wearing of uniforms 
and use of special equipment are compulsory. 


23. Compensation during required training 
and study courses when conducted on other 
than Government time. 


24. Straight eight-hour shifts for all nurses 
working in Government hospitals. 


25. Legislation making it possible for Gov- 
ernment employees engaged in hazardous work 
to obtain insurance at normal rates. 


26. To materially reduce absenteeism and 
improve efficiency, provide for emergency 
medical attention for civilian Government em- 
ployees where dispensaries are available or 
may be made available. 


27. Establishment of the United States 
Employment Service as a permanent Federal 
agency and the continuance of efforts to bring 
the salaries and working conditions of the em- 
ployees of this agency on a par with other 
classified services. 


28. Inclusion in the Postal Service of Post 
Office Custodial Employees and extension to 
them of Postal Service rights and privileges. 


Post War Objectives 


29. Permanent overtime pay plan for Gov- 
ernment employees, 


30. 6-day 85-hour week with no decrease 
in pay. 

31. Minimum compensation of $1,500 a 
year for all full-time employees. 


32. Optional retirement at full annuity 
after 30 years of service. Unqualified dis- 
ability retirement regardless of age and con- 
tinuance on the annuity rolls until re- 
instated, of persons who have recovered from 
disability. Elimination of the tontine charge. 


83. Full protection of the rights of all mem- 
bers of this Federation who are War Service 
employees and their retention in the service 
after the emergency where such aciion does 
not conflict with existing law covering restora- 
tion of veterans and the provisions of the 
Executive Order under which employees trans- 
ferred into war jobs are entitled to reem- 
ployment; such protection to include the es- 
tablishment of a reemployment list for these 
employees upon separation in crder to ‘give 
them maximum opportunity for reemployment 
in the Government service wherever their 
skills may be best utilized. 


84. Establishment of adequate transfer 
facilities offering employees ovportunity to 
seek positions for which they are best suited 
and at locations where they can render the 
most efficient service, these facilities to be 
made available to War Service employees in 
offices where separations are imminent by 
reason of reorganization or curtailment of ac- 
tivities. 

85. Dismissal wage equal to half pay for 
six months for employees with five years of 
— who have been dismissed without preju- 
ice. 
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386. Protection to the fullest degree of the 
rights of all members of this Federation who 
transferred to war jobs, with respect to return 
to their former positions, salary advancements 
to which they would have been entitled, and 
opportunities for promotion they would have 
had, to insure that employees shall in no way 
be penalized for patriotic endeavor; rein- 
statement in the most nearly comparable posi- 
tions if original positions are abolished. 


Therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor Convention assembled at Boston, 
Massachusetts, endorse aforesaid program and 
assure its affiliate, the American Federation of 
Government Employees, that its representa- 
tives will use every effort toward bringing this 
program to a successful conclusion. 


This resolution requests the endorsement 
by the American Federation of Labor of the 
legislative program of the American Federa- 
tion of Government Employees. It lists 
thirty-six proposals for improvement in the 
working conditions of federal government em- 
ployees, all of which have been previously 
endorsed by conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor or are not inconsistent 
with its aims. 


Your Committee recommends adoption, 


The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


U. S. Civil Service Retirement 
System 
Resolution No. 58—By Delegates Leo E. 


George, Wm, I. Horner, James M. Murphy, 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks; 
Wm. C. Doherty, Wm. J. Gorman, Lawrence 
McGuigan, Louis Horlbeck, Joseph Considine, 
National Association of Letter Carriers; C. M. 
Harvey, J. L. Reilly, Wm. Taylor, Patrick 
Leonard, Railway Mail Association; James B. 
Burns, Berniece B. Heffner, John B. Murray, 
American Federation of Government Em- 
ployees; James Mowatt, International Plate 
Printers’, Die Stampers’ and Engravers’ Union 
of North America; Frank J. Coleman, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Central Labor Union; Fred W. 
Baer, Joe Lehan, International Association of 
Firefighters; Foster J. Pratt, International 
Federation of Technical Engineers, Architects, 
and Draftsmen’s Unions; S. V. Sloan, National 
Federation of Rural Letter Carriers; George 
Warfel, National Association of Special De- 
livery Messengers; Joseph Landis, John 
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Fewkes, Selma M. Borchardt, Irvin Kuenzli, 
American Federation of Teachers, 


WHEREAS, The Civil Service Retirement 
System was established through the efforts 
of sense Federal Government employees, 
an 


WHEREAS, Its scope has been extended to 
embrace all employees of the United States 
Government, and 


WHEREAS, All employees make contribu- 
tions of five per centum of their basic pay to 
the U. S. Civil Service Retirement fund, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this, the sixty-third an- 
nual convention of the American Federation of 
Labor assembled in Boston, Massachusetts, 
October 4-15, 1948, go on record in favor of 
maintaining the U. S. Civil Service Retire- 
ment system as a separate and independent 
retirement system for employees of the United 
States Government. 


This resolution provides that the American 
Federation of Labor reaffirm its position in 
favor of maintaining the U. S. Civil Service 
Retirement system as a separate and inde- 
pendent retirement system for employees of 
the United States Government. 


Your Committee recommends adoption. 


The recommendation of the Committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


Higher Standards in Government 
Employment 


Resolution No. 59—By Delegates Leo E. 
George, Wm. I. Horner, James M. Murvhy, 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks; 
Wm. C. Doherty, Wm. J. Gorman, Lawrence 
McGuigan, Louis Horlbeck, Joseph Considine, 
Nationa] Association of Letter Carriers; C. M. 
Harvey, J. L. Reilly, Wm. Taylor, Patrick 
Leonard, Railway Mail Association; James B. 
Burns, Berniece B. Heffner, John B. Murray, 
American Federation of Government Em- 
ployees; James Mowatt, International Plate 
Printers’, Die Stampers’, and Engravers’ Un- 
ion of North America; Frank J. Coleman, 
Washington, D. C., Central Labor Union; 
Fred W. Baer, Joe Lehan, International As- 
sociation of Firefighters; Foster J. Pratt, In- 
ternational Federation of Technical Engineers, 
Architects, and Draftsmen’s Unions; S. V. 
Sloan, National Federation of Rural Letter 
Carriers; George Warfel, National Associa- 
tion of Special Delivery Messengers; Joseph 
Landis, John Fewkes, Selma M. Borchardt, 
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Irvin Kuenzli, American Federation of Teach- 
ers. 


WHEREAS, Organizations affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor now em- 
brace employees in all branches of Federal 
Government service, and 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor, at successive conventions, has adopted 
resolutions endorsing the efforts of Government 
employees to secure improved working condi- 
tions, relating particularly to: 


The establishment of a Civil Service Em- 
ployees’ Court of Appeals, as a separate and 
independent tribunal for review of disciplinary 
charges, with employee representation thereon. 

Employee representation on all personnel 
boards. 

Establishment of satisfactory observance of 
seniority in promotions and assignments. 

Extension of the classified civil service to 
all positions except those that are poiicy- 
making in fact. 

Liberalization of sick Jeave and vacaticn 
laws. 

Reduction of night work and establishracnt 
of adequate differential for night work. 


Elimination of harmful and objectionable 
speed-up practices. 

Extension of the shorter workweek principle 
without reduction in pay. 


Equitable automatic promotion systems for 
all employees. 


Extension of the classification principle to 
those groups that would be benefited thereby 
and who desire it, 


Improvement of postal substitute employees’ 
and village letter carriers’ working and wage 
conditions. 


Prompt payment of salaries. 


Elimination of the evils of present so-called 
efficiency rating systems. 


Higher rates of compensation for overtime 
and for night work, and kindred betterments, 
and 


WHEREAS, These measures conform to the 
program and objectives of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to the effect that the Gov- 
ernment establish and maintain employment 
standards as a model for private employers, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this, the sixty-third con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor 
reaffirm its position in favor of higher gov- 
ernment employment standards and instruct 
the Executive Council to continue its coopera- 
tion with the affiliated organizations of gov- 
ernment employees in furtherance of the reme- 
dial legislative objectives herein mentioned and 
those of similar purport that are in accord 
with the program and principles of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 


This resolution requests reaffirmation of the 
endorsement by the American Federation of 
Labor of numerous objectives consistent with 


the policy and program of this organization 
and affecting government employees. 


Your Committee recommends adoption. 


The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Twenty-Five Year Optional Re- 
tirement for Panama Canal and 
Panama Railroad Employees 


Resolution No. 90—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department. 


WHEREAS, Climatic conditions incident to 
employment on the Panama Canal and Pan- 
ama Railroad are very rigorous due to the 
high temperature, great humidity, and the 
actinic rays of the tropical sun, and 


WHEREAS, The effects of such a climate 
on the health of white men, women and 
children are accumulative and as they grow 
older in the service their resistance is under- 
mined, and 


WHEREAS, Congress during the 74th Ses- 
sion passed a bill reducing the period of 
service for military personnel from three to 
two years because of the climatic conditions 
said to be most undesirable in all military 
tropical service, and 


WHEREAS, Large numbers of employes 
now entering the service of the Government 
on the Panama Canal are of such an age as 
will require them to work more than 30 years 
in the tropics to reach the present retirement 
age of 62, and 


WHEREAS, Several bills have been in- 
troduced in recent sessions of Congress pro- 
viding for a reduction in the years of service 
when completing retirement, and 


WHEREAS, The Panama Canal and Pan- 
ama Railroad employes do not come under 
the provisions of the Civil Service Retirement 
Acts but have a special retirement law ap- 
proved March 1, 1937, and incorporated in 
the Canal Zone Code; June 19, 1934, and 


WHEREAS, Any retirement legislation 
sponsored by the American Federation of 
Labor should include the employes of the 
Panama Canal and Panama Railroad on the 
Isthmus of Panama, and provide for optional 
retirement at 55 years of age, 25 years of 
service, and with full annuity, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor, in convention 
assembled, be instructed to present .legislation 
which will provide for an earlier retirement 
age with full annuity for years of service for 
the Panama Canal and Panama Railroad 
Company. 


This resolution requests the cooperation of 
the American Federation of Labor with the 
employees of the Panama Canal and of the 
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Panama Railroad Company in securing an 
amendment to their retirement law to permit 
employees to retire at their own option upon 
reaching fifty-five years of age and having 
performed twenty-five years’ service, 


Your Committee recommends adoption. 


The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Free Hospitalization for Civilian 
Government Workers on the 
Isthmus of Panama 


Resolution No. 91—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department. 


WHEREAS, Military personnel are pro- 
vided with free hospitalization during the 
war, and 


WHEREAS, Many civilian employees of 
the Government on the Isthmus of Panama 
are doing work considered as vital and nec- 
essary to the war effort in their Government 
positions, and 


WHEREAS, Many of these employees, be- 
cause of arduous duties, long hours of over- 
time, unusual working hours, and the effects 
of the tropical climate, are suffering from 
maladies not directly traceable to their occu- 
pation, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the officers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, in convention as- 
sembled, give consideration to legislation 
which will make it possible for all Govern- 
ment employees considered as engaged on 
war or defense work to obtain free hospi- 
talization in Government hospitals. 


Your Committee recommends adoption. 
The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Public Service Hospitalization 
for Marine Employes 


Resolution No. 92—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department. 


WHEREAS, In order to be eligible for hos- 
pital treatment through public health serv- 
ice facilities, a seaman must either be em- 
ployed on board in the care, preservation or 
navigation of any registered, enrolled, or 
licensed vessel of the United States, or as 
provided in the Act of March 21, 1936, other- 
wise known as the “Bland Act’’, be employed 
on Government vessels not in the military 
or naval establishments, and 


WHEREAS, This Bland Act specifically 
excludes personnel of such vessels belonging 
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oo me Panama Canal and Panama Railroad, 
an 

WHEREAS, In general the Public Health 
Service considers vessels of the Panama Canal 
or Panama Railroad to be public vessels, 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the officers of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, in convention as- 
sembled, assist any attempt made by repre- 
sentatives of the Canal Zone Central Labor 
Union to_obtain authority, either by legisla- 
tion or Executive Order, which will provide 
that licensed officers and American seamen 
of the Panama Canal and Panama Railroad 
will be furnished free hospitalization in Canal 
Zone hospitals. 


Your Committee recommends adoption. 


The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Marine War Risk Insurance 
Resolution No. 96—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department.. 


WHEREAS, Serious marine accidents have 
occurred in waters under control of the Canal 
Zone Government, and 


_ WHEREAS, Life insurance becomes inopera- 
tive when a marine employee enters a danger 
zone such as a mine field, and 


WHEREAS, A seamen’s war risk policy is 
ee by the War Shipping Administration, 
anc 

WHEREAS, Marine men working for the 
United States Government on the Isthmus of 
Panama should have similar protection when 
working through danger zones, and 

WHEREAS, Such positions should include 
pilots, towboat personnel and those of dredges, 
cranes, derricks, barges, and allied positions, 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the officers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, in convention as- 
sembled, be instructed to furnish every possible 
assistance to labor representatives from the 
Canal Zone who are attempting to have such 
marine war risk insurance apply to Govern- 
ment personnel in tropical service on the 
Isthmus of Panama. 


This resolution requests the assistance of 
the American Federation of Labor in secur- 
ing for employees of the United States Gov- 
ernment the same war-risk insurance pro- 
vided by the War Shipping Administration to 
seamen. 


Your Committee recommends adoption. 


The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 
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Legislative Representatives of 
Panama Canal and Panama 
Railroad Employes 


Resolution No. 99—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department. 


WHEREAS, The present National Adminis- 
tration has approved a policy of collective 
bargaining between employers and employes, 
and is fostering the principle of selective 
representation, and 

WHEREAS, The organized employes of the 
Panama Canal and Panama Railroad have 
found it necessary because of their geographi- 
cal location, a long way from the United 
States, to send selected representatives to 
Washington each year for legislative purposes, 
and 

WHEREAS, Such representatives have al- 
ways been financed by the Canal Zone Central 
Labor Union, the Government incurring no 
expense through such procedure, and 


WHEREAS, The Lloyd-LaFollette Act spe- 
cifically gives the Federal employes the right 
to representation before Congress either as an 
individual or as a group representative without 
reduction in compensation or position, there- 
fore be it 


RESOLVED, That the officers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, in convention 
assembled, make every effort through the De- 
partment of Labor and the office of the 
Secretary of War, to provide that the chosen 
representatives of organized lebor be allowed 
to proceed to Washington under instructions 
regardless of position, leave, or quarters status. 


This resolution requests the assistance of 
the Executive Council to the Canal Zone Cen- 
tral Labor Union in securing unrestricted 
leave of absence for the legislative represen- 
tative of that organization when performing 
the duties of his office. 

Your Committee recommends adoption. 

The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Panama Canal Employes Substi- 
tuting in Supervisory Positions 
Should Receive Standard 
Wage Rates 


Resolution No. 100—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department. 


_ WHEREAS, Existing law prohibits mechan- 
ics employed in the Government navy yards, 
arsenals, and on the Panama Canal from re- 


ceiving the proper rate of pay when sub- 
stituting temporarily in supervisory positions, 
and 


WHEREAS, This law is particularly ob- 
jectionable to employes on the Panama Canal 
because of the long period of time some em- 
ployes must substitute as supervisors with- 
out receiving the proper salary for the re- 
sponsibility taken, and 

WHEREAS, In all fairness, an employe 
assigned to a supervisory position should be 
given the standard wage of the position oc- 
cupied, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the officers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, in convention 
assembled, be instructed’ to make every effort 
to amend existing law so that employes sub- 
stituting in higher supervisory positions will 
receive the wage rate of such position regard- 
less of the length of time occupied. 


Your Committee recommends adoption. 


The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Pay While on Leave 


Resolution No. 101—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department. 


WHEREAS, Panama Canal _ regulations 
provide that hourly employes on leave may 
receive only six days’ pay for every seven 
days of leave, and 

WHEREAS, Each day per week is paid 
for at the regular day’s earnings except Satur- 
day, which is considered a ‘‘G’ or non-work 
day, and 

WHEREAS, Hourly employes of the Pan- 
ama Canal and Panama Railroad are being 
penalized to the extent of one day of leave 
for every seven taken, and 

WHEREAS, Attempts to correct the situa- 
tion through decisions from the Comptroller 
General have failed, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the officers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, in convention as- 
sembled, do everything in their power to 
assist the Canal Zone Central Labor Union 
to obtain by legal means payment for every 
day of leave taken by hourly employes, or 
authority for granting the additional day 
without charge against leave credit. 


This resolution requests the assistance of 
the Executive Council to the Canal Zone 
Central Labor Union in securing legislation 
to correct a condition whereby employees paid 
on an hourly basis and who are entitled to 
annual leave with pay now receive only six 
day’s pay for seven days’ leave. 

Your Committee recommends adoption. 

The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 
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Amendment to Communications 
Act 


Resolution No. 102—By Delegate Richard J. 
Gray, Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment. 


WHEREAS, In its 1942 report, the Building 
and Construction Trades Department pointed 
out in detail the vast potential possibilities 
of post-war building trades employment in 
the indicated development of the television, 
frequency modulation and electronic industries, 
and 


WHEREAS, The expansion of radio broad- 
casting, television, frequency modulation, fac- 
simile, and allied electronic services can 
best be furthered through the broadest possible 
application of the traditional American free 
enterprise principle, and 


WHEREAS, The United States Supreme 
Court, in its decision of May, 1943, has so 
interpreted the present Federal Communica- 
tions Act as to empower the Commission to 
take practically any action it chooses with 
reference to radio program material and the 
business relationships of broadcasters, with a 
resulting serious threat of governmental domi- 
nation of broadcasting content, therefore, be 
it 

RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor urges that the Congress of the United 
States should, at the earliest possible date, 
assure the preservation of freedom of speech 
on the air waves by enacting changes in the 
present Communications Act prescribing the 
limits of government supervision of the radio 
and allied industries, and definitely safeguard- 
ing broadcasting from any actual or implied 
government censorship authority over program 
content. By such reconsideration of the Act, 
we believe, a secure foundation may be laid 
for the post-war expansion of the radio, tele- 
vision and other new electronic industries upon 
a free and constructive competitive bagis. 
recommends 


Your Committee adoption. | 


The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Extension of Civil Service to 
Special Delivery Messengers 


105—By Delegates Leo E. 
George, Wm. I. Horner, James M. Murphy, 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks; 
Wm. C. Doherty, Wm. J. Gorman, Lawrence 
McGuigan, Louis Horlbeck, Joseph Considine, 
National Association of Letter Carriers; C. M. 
Harvey, J. L. Reilly, Wm. Taylor, Patrick 
Leonard, Railway Mail Association; James 
B. Burns, Berniece B. Heffner, John B, Mur- 
ray, American Federation of Government 
Employees ; James Mowatt, International Plate 


Resolution No. 
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Printers’, Die Stampers’, and Engravers’ 
Union of North America; Frank J. Cole 
man, Washington, D. C., Central Labor 
Union; Fred W. Baer, Joe Lehan, Interna- 
tional Association of Firefighters; Foster 
J. Pratt, International Federation of Techni- 
cal Engineers, Architects, and Draftsmen’s 
Unions; S. V. Sloan, National Federation of 
Rural Letter Carriers; George Warfel, Na- 
tional Association of Special Delivery Mes- 
sengers; Joseph Landis, John Fewkes, Selma 
M. Borchardt, Irvin Kuenzli, American Fed- 
eration of Teachers. 


WHEREAS, It is our belief that an equit- 
able merit system for all government em- 
ployes, as exemplified by the classified civil 
service, is the only system guaranteeing effi- 
cient and loyal service to the Government and 
ot employment conditions to the employes, 
an 


WHEREAS, The position of Special Deliv- 
ery Messenger in the Postal Service still re- 
mains unclassified, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in this its sixty-third convention 
does unqualifiedly endorse either legislation, 
or the issuance of an Executive Order, the 
purpose of which is to promote or effect the 
extension of the classified civil service to the 
Pposjtion of special delivery messenger in the 
Post Office service. 


Your Committee recommends adoption. 


The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Replacement of Aliens by Ameri- 
can Citizens After the War 


Resolution No. 93—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department. 


WHEREAS, In Panama Canal, Panama 
Railroad, and allied positions on the Isth- 
mus of Panama there are thousands of aliens 
holding positions in both “gold” and “silver” 
categories (United States citizens and aliens) 
in skilled, semi-skilled, and office work, and 


WHEREAS, After the war emergency is 
over a reduction of force will be due, and 


WHEREAS, A similar reduction in force 
will take place about the same time in Gov- 
ernment institutions in the United States, and 


WHEREAS, There would be no object in 
sending personnel back to the United States 
from the Canal Zone to swell the unemploy- 
ment lists in the United States, therefore 
be it 

RESOLVED, That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor, in convention 


assembled, be instructed to secure enact- 
ment of legislation which will give United 
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States citizens preference in all skilled, semi- 
skilled, and office positions on the Isthmus 
of Panama when the war emergency is over. 


Your Committee recommends adoption. 


The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


President Green: The Commander of The 
American Legion is here, prepared to address 
the officers and delegates and visitors in at- 
tendance at this convention. I want to as- 
sure him that he is welcome at our conven- 
ition, We are pleased to have him here and 
we will listen with a deep interest to the ad- 
dress which he will deliver this morning. 

Commander Atherton was elected as_ the 
new Commander of The American Legion at 
a great convention of that organization held 
at Omaha, Nebraska, just a few weeks ago. 
I feel sure I am correct when I say he is now 
filling his first assignment, so far as de- 
livering an address as Commander of The 
American Legion to a Convention such as this, 
and it may be of interest to you to know— 
I am sure it is—that Mr. Atherton has long 
been a member in good standing of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen. He has 
never permitted his membership to lapse. He 
has never been delinquent. He ‘has paid his 
dues regularly every month and he is a mem- 
ber of that grand organization, so we wel- 
come him in that dual capacity, not only as 
Commander of The American Legion, but 
as a member of organized Labor. 

I know you will listen with deep interest to 
the address which he will deliver here this 
morning. He is our guest, and we are 
pleased to have him here. We are grateful 
to have him here. We are grateful to him 
for making the trip from California, where 
he lives, and Indianapolis, his headquarters, 
to Boston for the special purpose of delivering 
an address to the officers and delegates in 
attendance at this Convention. 

Now, I present to you Warren H. Atherton, 
Commander of The American Legion. 


NATIONAL COMMANDER 
WARREN H. ATHERTON 


(The American Legion) 


I am indeed happy to be with you at this 
meeting because to me it represents an op- 
portunity to get two great organizations of 


this country—two great American organiza- 
tions of this country—in the harness together 
to work for the best interests of this country. 
I feel personally a deep obligation to organized 
labor because I worked as a switchman for 
three years, in 1909, 1910 and 1911. The 
money that I obtained at that time enabled 
me to complete my education. I was apprecia- 
tive enough of the things that I obtained 
through my organization to remain an active 
trainman from 1911 to this date. I come 
before you today as the head of the American 
Legion, and of course in presenting our honest 
views and convictions to you I will do my best 
to present them as the Legion would have 
them presented; but I present them also with 
a deep understanding and sympathetic con- 
sideration of a man who has worked and is 
proud of the fact that he is a member of an 
atliliated labor organization. Before going into 
the words I wish to say to you today I want 
to announce that at our recent convention I 
was authorized to set up a committee to con- 
sist of three members of organized labor and 
three members of business and one man with 
no affiliation with either business or labor— 
for the purpose of considering the problems 
of employer and employee and to make avail- 
able the influence of our organization in at- 
tempting to bring them to a practical solution. 
And I want to announce my first appointment 
to that committee today. Mr. James B. Burns, 
a fellow Californian, a long time friend—the 
National President of the Federation of Gov- 
ernment Employees. 


I noticed in the press yesterday that one of 
the resolutions you have for consideration 
here is a matter upon which we acted in 
Omaha. Perhaps you have not yet acted upon 
that resolution. I will tell you what our 
action was. It was to urge that the abuse of 
the franking privilege by members of Congress 
be stopped. We think it is poor consideration 
to the postman to break his back carrying 
around loads of lousy propaganda and sweet 
stuff for the gaping goose. At the Omaha 
Convention a million and a quarter surviving 
soldiers of World War I pledged themselves 
to service before self. They didn’t waste any 
time asking for pensions or concessions for 
themselves, instead they renewed their pledge 
of service to God and to country and backed 
that pledge with the offer of money and man- 
power. They went all-out for buying bonds, 
putting blood in the Blood Banks, collecting 
scrap and in mobilizing manpower for univer- 
sal service in winning the war, in doing every- 
thing that is humanly possible to keep a flow 
of food and medicine and ships and guns and 
tanks going to your sons and our sons who 
are fighting at the front and in making pro- 
vision for collaboration with other nations 
after this war in order that this catastrophe 
may not visit the world again within our 
lives, or if ever at all. 


We considered and renewed our position on 
the subject of universal service. I, am sure 
every one of you here is familiar with the 
fact that for twenty long years we have asked 
to have introduced into the Congress of the 
United States a measure which, in the event 
of a crisis in this nation, would place at the 
service of the President, as its Commander-in- 
Chief, every man, woman and child and every 
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pound of material, and which would freeze 
every price on a basis of a four-year average 
preceding that emergency, until the emergency 
was over. 

The men who wore the uniform in the last 
war thought sure that if war should come 
again to this country that it could be more 
efficiently won; that the cost in lives and in 
money would be very much less, that on “M” 
Day the President could command the services 
of every American and that he could freeze 
as of that day every price. 

I think it has been our experience during the 
last two years that there would have been 
greater justice done to every group in this 
country, there would have been a_ lessened 
burden upon the back of generations yet un- 
born if prices had been fixed on Pearl Harbor 
Day. Some time ago in a meeting at Chicago, 
I served with a representative of your organ- 
ization from Kansas City, and we were con- 
sidering then the possibility of inflation coming 
to this country, and this man said it has been 
a historical experience that in the event of 
inflation wages never rise as fast as the cost 
of living. I think that has been proven in 
the past two years, so I urge upon you serious 
consideration of the Austin-Wadsworth Meas- 
ure now pending before Congress, in order 
that we may fill the gap that yet remains in 
placing governmental control upon every ac- 
tivity within the border of our nation for the 
duration of this emergency. 


Today there are in the hospitals of this 
country 120,000 soldiers and sailors who have 
been wounded in this war. Those men have 
been to one of the many fronts in the steam- 
ing jungles or the freezing cold. They have 
faced an enemy. They have paid a terrible 
price to protect you and me. I am sure that 
you will agree with me that the service of 
every organization in these United States 
should be placed at their disposal. They have 
suffered terribly on the field of battle. Many 
of them have lost limbs or suffered other 
serious handicaps. Every one of them should 
be helped, should be trained for jobs, should 
be given a chance, or the price of war will 
make them unfit to carry on the things they 
knew before they left this country. We must 
train them to do the thing that they can do. 
We must make it possible for them to have a 
job and a home and a useful place in their 
community so that they can go down Main 
Street with their chin up and the feeling that 
they are respected and useful citizens who can 
meet the world and whip it and take their 
place with you men in the economic life of 
this nation. We ask your assistance, your 
aid in backing every measure for the rehabili- 
tation of those men that is now pending be- 
fore the Congress of the United States and 
that will be placed before the Congress of the 
United States, so that everything that is 
possible within the great heart of this nation 
can be done to restore their lives, as nearly 
as possible as it will be to restore them, to 
them. 


Twenty-seven years ago, when President 
Wilson warned the Kaiser to cease his attacks 
upon our ships and to respect the United 
States as a nation his warning fell on deaf 
ears, because the Kaiser knew we had no 


Army, no Navy and no reserves, and that we 
were weak. So the Kaiser kept on his merry 
way and there are over 10,000 crosses on 
Flanders Field to mark the price of America’s 
weakness. Four years ago President Roosevelt 
warned the international gangsters not to pre- 
cipitate a World War, but his words, too, fell 
on deaf ears, and little Schickelgruber knew 
President Roosevelt had no Army, that he had 
an ancient Navy and he had no reserves. And 
because we wanted peace, we were weak. 
And we were again plunged into international 
warfare. Now there are thousands of crosses 
at Oran and in New Guinea and Pearl Harbor, 
Casablanca, Sicily and Attu which mark the 
price of our weakness when we wanted peace. 


Since we took off those uniforms of khaki 
and blue twenty-three years ago, we have said 
to you and to the American people and to 
Congress that we should have a settled policy 
of preparedness on the part of this nation; 
that there should be provision for universal 
military training, so that every young man 
and woman who grows up in the United 
States would know that the privilege of 
American citizenship entails an _ obligation, 
the obligation of maintaining this govern- 
ment of ours and, if need be, of defending it. 
Such training would give stronger bodies, 
would teach the value of sanitation, would 
teach the working of our government, and 
would promote governmental discipline which, 
I believe, we could use to advantage in this 
country of ours and it would build a solid 
wall of reserves behind the armed forces of 
the United States, and the Little Schickelgru- 
bers of the future would respect us, so that 
when our President said, “Let’s keep the 
world at peace, let’s obey the Biblical injunc- 
tion of brotherly love, let’s sit down around 
the table and thrash this out with justice to 
nations, no matter what their size or their 
beliefs,” those words would be heeded and 
this world might then look forward to an era 
of peace and security and good will and 
international progress. 


The Gurney-Wadsworth Bill is now before 
Congress to declare as a principle of the 
United States that we should have universal 
military training. We of the Legion respect- 
fully urge your serious consideration in sup- 
porting that bill, in order that we, who fought 
a war a quarter of a century ago, and whose 
children are fighting another war, might not 
see such a catastrophe again threatening as it 
would the very life of civilization. We at 
Omaha voted that this nation should collab- 
orate with the other nations of the world in 
preventing a recurrence of the _ present 
tragedy. We said, however, that America 
should place its first reliance upon its own 
strength and not rely too much upon the 
promises of others. Let’s be ready to back 
our position and let’s keep that position al- 
ways one of desiring peace and justice among 
nations, 

I want also to tell you about the Ameri- 
canism Foundation that the American Legion 
proposes to further. Almost our first act, 
twenty-four years ago, was to pledge our- 
selves to support the Constitution of the 
United States and to maintain law and order, 
and to promote the ideals of Americanism. 
We began by the awarding of medals in the 
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schools and by the sponsorship of Boy Scout 
Troops until we were furnishing leadership 
for three thousand, by fostering and promot- 
ing oratorical contests upon the subject of 
American history and good government, and 
by opposing those who would tear down the 
machinery of this government. And so we 
have decided that there should be in this land 
of ours an agency that will make it its busi- 
ness to impress upon the mind of every person 
who has been fortunate enough to come to 
this land of ours in the past, and upon the 
mind of every individual who is lucky enough 
to get that kind of an invitation in the future, 
and upon the budding manhood of every young 
American that grows up, that government by 
town meetings, city councils, town boards, 
state legislature and the administration of 
that government by constable, mayors, sher- 
iffs, governors and the President is the kind 
of government that is designed to protect the 
rights of individuals, to guarantee our per- 
sonal freedom, and all the privileges that we 
enjoy in this great land; that the kind of 
government that has picked us up and moved 
us farther and farther ahead over a century 
and a half, until we have surpassed the prog- 
ress made by all other nations, in all time is 
a worthy kind of. government to keep and to 
better and to perpetuate forever and ever. 


The I. W. W. and the Communists in the 
past year have spent huge sums of money 
to tear down America. We propose to start a 
fund to build it up. We are going to allot 
the raising of that fund to the 48 States. 
We are going to put a maximum on the gifts 
that can be given, but no minimum. Every 
American who loves his country will be in- 
vited to join. The fund will be administered 
by persons from every walk of life, including 
those who are making the greatest sacrifices 
of all, in New Guinea and Italy, to manage 
it for the best interests of America, for study- 
ing American problems, for suggesting reme- 
dies to better this government of ours by or- 
derly means within the framework of the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America. I 
know that is a problem in which you and I 
and all the members of our great organiza- 
tions are going to have a very, very deep 
interest. 


Our country is in pressing need of man- 
power and womanpower, and in order that the 
materials ef war may be supplied to the men 
who fight at the front and in order that we 
may continue to be the arsenal of democracy, 
children who have not finished their education, 
mothers and other citizens have left the school, 
have left their homes and have left the fire- 
place to respond loyally to their country’s 
needs. Today they stand at the bench and 
at the machines, hammering out the shells 
and the machine guns and the things that are 
winning this war. I take my cap off to them. 
I pay them a tribute for their loyalty and 
for their splendid performance, and at the 
same time I want to pay a tribute to all 
American labor that is doing so much to 
make it possible to win this war. This or- 
ganization, time after time, has gone on rec- 
ord against child labor, as has the American 
Legion. I think that both of us believe that 
the sacred place of a mother is with her 
family at her knee, and I think that all of 


us are committed to give our elder citizens 
the security that will enable them to retire 
in comfort in their declining years. 


Many of those are now in business and in 
industry, They are members of organized 
labor. They are paying dues to you. In 
future days, millions of returning citizens 
will come back to take their places in the 
business and economic life of this country. 
I hope that you believe with me that those 
who are now abnormally in business and in 
industry should go back to the school and to 
the home and to the fireplace. I hope that 
you agree with me that service should be given 
to American soldiers first. Those will be trying 
days of transition. It will call for the under- 
standing and the loyalty of all good Ameri- 
eans, and I hope that our organizations can 
stand together in finding an orderly and a 
just means of re-establishing the economic bal- 
ance of this country so that our boys who come 
back, bloodied and battered, from war will be 
able to have jobs, will be able to establish 
homes, will be able to take their part in 
making the provisions that will make it pos- 
sible for those children to continue in school, 
for those mothers to have happy homes, and 
for those elder citizens to have fireplaces. 


Now I want to speak very plainly about the 
greatest problem which faces you and faces the 
nation as a whole. When your President came 
to our convention, where he is revered and re- 
spected, and was received as one of our most 
distinguished speakers, he gave it to us 
straight from the shoulder. That is the way we 
like it. I hope that is the way you like it. I 
want to present objectively to you the Legion’s 
viewpoint on the need for continued produc- 
tion; the need for the prevention of stoppage 
in war industry—and today that means the 
prevention of stoppage in anything and in 
any and every industry because every single 
thing we are doing is having some bearing 
on the fight on the other side. 


Of course labor and the American Legion 
have much in common. We stand for the 
maintenance of American government, we 
have fought against attacks by subversive ele- 
ments, We both want to improve the plane 
of living of every American. We both want 
to make the highest kind of democracy pos- 
sible for all the people of the world. To do 
that requires understanding and cooperation. 
You are one of the great organizations of this 
nation. We have opened our ranks to those 
who are fighting this war, many millions of 
them. We want them to become Legion- 
naires, regardless of their creed, regardless 
of their occupation, regardless of their affilia- 
tion. If they come in with us we will become 
as great in number perhaps as you. Together 
we will represent the strongest influences in 
American life, if we understand each other, 
if we work together for the preservation of 
this country we love, we can make a great 
contribution to that country, to our children, 
to the future of the nation. 

Today the subject of strikes is a very con- 
troversial one. I think that men who call 
strikes or who participate in them under 
present conditions are rendering labor a very 
great disservice. It was my privilege to go 
to South America and to North Africa in 
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the spring of this year. I talked to many hun- 
dreds and hundreds and hundreds of men in 
the ranks over there. Since my return I have 
talked to men in_ hospitals everywhere 
throughout this country. At Omaha it was 
my privilege to interview before the audience 
a corporal—Corporal Alfred Martin. He was 
but lately returned from Africa. He was 
one of those men who sailed from England 
to land on the shores of North Africa at 
Gibraltar, he was put in a cutter with about 
one hundred other men, and they were sent 
to break a boom across the harbor of 
Algiers. As they got almost to the boom, 
French artillery opened up on them and sank 
the cutter and 89 per cent of them were lost. 
Martin swam ashore and as he reached shore 
he heard one of his buddies struggling and 
calling back in the inky black waters. He 
swam back and found him wounded and 
pulled him into shore and saved his life. For 
that Martin was given the silver star. The 
two were captured then and put in a French 
prison camp for three days. ‘They were then 
rescued and released and rejoined their units, 
and they were at Gafsa, Faid Pass, and at 
Kasserine Pass and at Maknassy. For three 
long months he was up there on that high pla- 
teau where they suffered the worst kind of 
cold—where for three months they were not re- 
lieved, and were under constant fire. At that 
time the Axis had air superiority and enemy 
planes were strafing and dive bombing their 
positions continually. And he saw the men 
with him carried away on stretchers every 
day and saw men blasted to bits, and finally 
the day came when shrapnel burst near him 
and three pieces entered his arm, and now 
six months after he is still carrying that arm 
in a cast. His chances for complete recov- 
ery are not good. He is the son of working 
parents in the Middle West. He is just an 
ordinary average American boy. After his 
experiences on the other side, when he came 
home, he just couldn’t understand, he said, 
how people seemed to be leading natural lives ; 
that they seemed to be carousing about and 
having just as good a time as though they 
were at a county fair. The people did not 
seem to be much inclined to sacrifice—that 
is sacrifice until it really hurt, after he had 
seen men go through, day after day, all the 
suffering and tortures of the damned, and 
sacrifice beyond almost that that we would 
feel the right to call upon anyone to suffer 
or sacrifice. He felt ,he said, that surely the 
people over here should be ready to act differ- 
ently and to do without things, to work 
harder, to buy more bonds and to pay more 
taxes. He couldn’t see how we could go 
along as we were—that we must alter our 
lives, that we must get along with less, until 
we get through shooting the billions of dol- 
lars that represent American energy and that 
is today going into destruction. He said, 
“T don’t see how the fathers of sons who are 
fighting on the other side can stop their work 
that affects the production in this country.” 


General Arnold said a couple of days ago 
that we had barely enough airpower at Salerno. 
To you men who have been in uniform, you 
know what that means. If there had been ten 
less planes perhaps we would have lost the 
Salerno beach-head, and we would have lost 
thousands and thousands of men, and later we 


would have lost tens of thousands more when 
we tried to land again. That is pretty close 
—that is figuring it too close. And there will 
be more Salernos, unfortunately. There will 
be more beach-heads, and if at that Salerno 
of tomorrow—if at that beach-head of to- 
morrow—there is barely enough airpower, God 
help the boys that are there. 

In my own home state, just two weeks ago, 
a group of men who work on the Pacific 
Electric stopped work. I don’t know why. 
The great American public doesn’t know why. 
But they stopped. They are serving the ship- 
building plants and the plane factories of the 
Los Angeles area, as crucial a spot as exists 
in all the United States today. In production 
we lost more planes and ships in those few 
days than the enemy knocked down that 


week, and may be that difference in produc-" 


tion could have been the difference in air 
superiority at the beach head of tomorrow. 
That lack of air superiority might mean the 
death of one of my two sons or might mean 
the death of one of your sons, or it might be 
the difference in whether or not the son of 
George Danfield, who was reported missing at 
the Omaha Convention, is found or not. It is 
that close to us. I don’t know anything 
about the merits of my brother trainmen’s 
demands. I am perfectly willing to con- 
cede that they were absolutely just. That 
isn’t the point. This administration, pro- 
fessedly friendly to labor: organizations, has 
established machinery for the settlement of 
labor disputes during this war. They have a 
forum or a court where both sides can be 
heard. In the instance of the trainmen’s 
case that forum made a decision—it might 
be that they made a wrong decision—I don’t 
know, but when the Umpire calls a man out, 
he is out. Sometimes he is wrong but he is 
nevertheless out, and vice versa. Those things 
about even up in the course of men’s lives. 
If we stopped to fight it out on the ball 
ground every time an umpire made a decision, 
there would be no ball game, there would be 
no World Series. If we stopped and got a 
gun every time a judge or a policeman made 
a wrong decision, there would be no law 
and order. If every time the tax collector 
made a mistake in our bill, and we didn’t 
pay our taxes, we would either lose our 
property or go to jail. That is the American 
system, and so long as there is a forum to 
decide a question of that kind there is where 
it should be decided—once and for all. And 
loyal Americans, whether they are in your 
organization or mine, are under a bounden 
duty to support the government of the United 
States and its lawfully promulgated order, 
I understand that that is the position of your 
organization. If it isn’t correct, inform 
me, but President Green and your officers have 
said to the United States of America that 
labor will support it in the winning of this 
war—that labor will obviate stoppage in de- 
fense industries. 


Apparently then, in spite of all that Presi- 
dent Green can do and you can do, something 
is haywire, because the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics told me just last week that there had 
been 1,855 strikes, authorized or unauthorized 
—men didn’t go to work, since the first of 
1943, and that it affected 1,900,000 men in 
that period of time—and that isn’t hay, to 
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use a popular expression. It represents a 
great loss in production. And that includes 
the strike of the coal miners, and you men 
know—you have read—of the number of thou- 
sands of tons of stee] that was lost by that 
interruption of production. I say to you 
as a man who believes in labor organizations 
that the general public does not understand 
how that can be, if the heart of every Ameri- 
can working man is in support of his coun- 
try and in winning this war. I believe 
that it is. If it is, then your organization 
and our organization want to work together 
—shoulder to shoulder—to cure this haywire 
stuff that is causing these disruptions, that 
is giving labor a blackeye, that is putting 
labor in the position of interfering with the 
country’s war effort—and, here and now, 
President Green, I tender the services of the 
American Legion and join with you in tak- 
ing any step that can be taken to prevent 
those things which are keeping the guns 
from the men who need them to save their 
lives. If it is treason for the man at the 
front to refuse to use his gun, then, too, it 
should be treason for any person fortunat? 
enough to be here on the home-front, to do 
things that keep him from getting that gun. 


We are a long, long way from Berlin. The 
war is not won. Our sons are beginning to 
win it by their courage and their sacrifices. 
They can only continue to win if they get 
an uninterrupted flow of food and medicine and 
guns and ships and planes. In order that 
tHey may have that it necessarily follows 
that profits, wages and comfort must be sac- 
rificed to continue that flow. We must put 
every ounce of strength, every pound of ma- 
terial, every ‘heart-beat in our bodies into 
the service of the men who are fighting and 
dying in New Guinea and in Italy. Every 
American must continue to be willing to 
give his all if need be, until the forces or 
oppression and dictatorship are buried in the 
ruins of Berlin and Tokyo. 


We ask you to join us in service to God 
and country. Let us continue to buy bonds, 
let us continue to put our blood into the 
banks, let us continue to sacrifice until it 
hurts and hurts more; let us live our daily 
lives, let us perform our daily tasks so that 
we can look the legless and the armless and 
the maimed in the face and say, “I, too, am 
doing my part.” 

President Green and members of this con- 
vention, I thank you for the privilege of 
addressing this convention. Your members 
believe in the ideals of organized labor; you 
have made it your life work. I have made 
the Legion my life work, as have a million 
others. We stand for those ideals, we love 
those organizations, but above and beyond 
them there is a_ bigger organization—the 
United States of America—and President 
Green, I invite you and your great organiza- 
tion to go down the road of life shoulder 
to shoulder on the road of “America First.” 


President Green: First of all may I ex- 
tend to Commander Atherton in your name 
and your behalf, our sincere thanks for his 
visit to this convention and for the address 
which he delivered. He was right in his 


conclusions when he stated that we welcome a 
frank discussion of all subjects and all ques- 
tions affecting the American way of life and 
affecting our economic, social and industrial 
interests. In fact, the American Federation 
of Labor conventions are open forums of dis- 
cussion. We speak with frankness. We act 
in the same way. We face all issues cou- 
rageously. We proclaim our virtues and we 
admit our faults. 


It appears to me that I can with per- 
fect propriety point out to the Commander 
that those who seek perfection in an imperfect 
world are doomed to disappointment, but he 
who follows the pathway of logic and reason, 
looking above and beyond the inconsequential 
faults of a small minority, will realize that 
after all we are making a fine record in a 
most imperfect world. 


The American Federation of Labor did not 
hesitate or wait a moment. Immediately after 
receiving over the radio, through the press 
and otherwise, information that the Japanese 
had treacherously attacked America at Pearl 
Harbor we stepped out and acted at once. A 
conference of the representatives of this 
great movement was assembled to meet in the 
City of Washington. The Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor met at 
the same time and there, after solemnly, 
seriously and carefully considering the whole 
situation, we announced our pledge to the 
President of the United States of cooperation 
and support. That came from the ‘honest 
hearts, frank consciences of those men, rep- 
resenting as they did the heart and con- 
science of American labor. And then in con- 
formity with the program there developed, 
we pledged to the President of the United 
States a no-strike policy for the duration of 
this cruel war. That was made volun- 
tarily, and you must understand the real 
value of the use of the strike weapon in 
order to understand the pledge that Ameri- 
can labor made to the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States. In 
other words, the mobilization of our 
economic strength and its use, after all, is the 
last resort, the protection of labor, the means 
that it uses to lift its standard of life and 
living and to protect its own interests. It is 
the weapon it uses in defense of its interests, 
and when it agreed to place that behind the 
door and leave it there until the war was 
over it honestly pledged itself to support the 
Government to the bitter end. 
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Now, Mr. Commander, what has been the 
record? Examine it, will you please? The 
President of the United States, who keeps the 
record and studies it carefully day by day 
and month by month, has spoken.to us in a 
convincing and eloquent way and said, ‘‘Men 
you have kept that pledge 99.9 per cent in 
the United States of America.”” (Applause.) 


And that pledge was kept by imperfect 
men. I maintain that it is an amazing record 
made in an imperfect world. 


We hold business management and those 
connected with business, Mr. Commander, in 
High regard. We feel that business as a 
whole has made a good record during the 
war—and in referring to business I mean 
the owners and managers of industry. We do 
not denounce industry as a whole at any 
time because of the sins committeed by some 
manager or some directors of a corporation 
or the owners of some industry or a minority 
of industry. Consequently, we do not de- 
nounce industry as a whole because some 
steel corporation in America supplied our 
Government during this emergency with de- 
fective armorplate. Nor do we denounce in- 
dustry as a whole because some wire cor- 
poration supplied the Government with in- 
ferior wire. Nor do we denounce industry 
as a whole because some greedy employers 
of labor have sought to make profits that are 
unreasonable out of this war emergency. 
We say to such individual employers, ‘‘You 
have sinned against the Government,” but 
industry as a whole does not approve of what 
you have done. 

Is this a world without sin? Do the mem- 
bers of the Church always live up to the 
high standards set for them? Do the frater- 
nal organizations maintain their standards of 
righteousness always? Do you find perfection 
in family life, the most sacred organization 
in America? I will venture to say that there 
are sinners in The American Legion, 

The American Federation of Labor has 
never officially ordered or approved a strike 
of one, five, or ten men, or a hundred men 
since the dastardly attack was made upon us 
at Pearl Harbor. We have kept the faith and 
we are keeping the faith, We are producing 
the planes, the guns, the tanks, the ships, 
the war material so necessary in order that 
our brave men on the battlefields of Africa, 
in the Southern Pacific, in Italy, and wher- 
ever the war is being fought may be adequately 
supplied. 


And, Mr. Commander, it might be of in- 
terest to tell you that since Pearl Harbor— 
since Pearl Harbor—while the soldiers of 
production represented here in this convention 
have been giving their skill, their lives, their 
training, their genius, and their American 
service in the production of materials in 
order to make this war a success, 80,000 of 
them have been killed and we have buried 
them, many of them in unknown graves. 
Seven million have been injured. Does that 
mean that we have measured up, or have 
we not? I have repeatedly referred to that 
fact—we buried them—80,000  killed—killed 
while serving as soldiers of production in the 
mills, the mines and the factories of these 
United States. Does that count for anything 
or does it mean anything? No workers in 
the world have ever made such a record as 
American workers have made in the United 
States of America since Pearl Harbor. 


I ask you, Mr. Commander, to look high, 
look above the petty things, look above the 
human imperfections, the incidental things of 
life, and behold portrayed like the new day’s 
sun before your eyes the virtues of American 
workers. They are the best in the entire 
world. We are proud of them. They have 
done wonders and they will do more. 

Now, may I say that we are in accord with 
many of the objectives you outlined here 
this morning—the protection of the children, 
the return of those who have temporarily 
been permitted to leave the schoolrooms and 
the homes to work in the mills and the fac- 
tories. We have supported the regimentation 
of workers during this war in a very large 
way, because the winning of the war stands 
over and above every other consideration. But 
we intend to work with all like-minded people 
in bringing about a reconversion and a re- 
adjustment when the war ends. The children 
must go back to the homes and to the schools. 
The wife and the mother must take her place 
in the home as a wife and mother. We are 
opposed to the exploitation of women work- 
ers and children during normal times. We 
will stand with you in carrying out that 
program, 

Then, Mr. Commander, there are 2,000,000 
members of the American Federation of Labor 
in the armed services of the nation. We have 
planned and are planning for their return, 
as well as fox the return of others who are 
serving on the battlefields. It is our firm 
determination to see that the seniority rights 
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of all these ‘members of our great union are 
protected when they come back to America, 
and if necessary we will compel employers 
to give them their places back where they 
were before they went away. 

Then we shall serve in a like capacity in 
trying to find the way by which every man 
who enlisted in the service of the nation 
may find an opportunity to resume his normal 
life, to live in the American way, working 
and serving his family and society and the 
nation as well. 


I have spoken in response to your address, 
Mr. Commander, in a sincere and honest way. 
I have spoken to you in the kindliest manner. 
I want you to get our point of view. It is 
my wish that we may all see this situation 
as it is. Perhaps when Gabriel blows his 
trumpet in the morning and the dead shall 
rise from the earth, and those who are liv- 
ing shall be assembed as Holy Writ tells us, 
for the purpose of ascending into Heaven, we 
may then construct a perfect world out of 
imperfect material. But until then, Mr. 
Commander, we must deal with the imper- 
fections of human nature and serve as best 
we can. 


I thank you. 


President Green: We will continue the re- 
port of the Committee on Legislation until 
the hour of adjournment arrives. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE 
ON LEGISLATION 


(Continued) 


Delegate George, Secretary of the Commit- 
tee, continued the report as follows: 


The committee reports jointly upon Resolu- 
tions Nos. 51 and 56, which are as follows: 


. 


Bonus for Postal Employes 


Resolution No. 51—By Delegate James A. 
Taylor, Washington State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, A Salary readjustment for 
Postal Employees has been a major objective 
of the National Association of Letter Car- 
riers for several years and even under the 
stress of the present extraordinary advance in 
the cost of living the only relief to date has 
— the enactment of a $300 a year war bonus, 
an 


WHEREAS, Past experience shows that 
following the end of hostilities we have no 
reason to expect an immediate reduction in 
the cost of living, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, The American Federation of 
Labor in convention assembled at Boston, 
Massachusetts, place itself on record as favor- 
ing legislation that will make permanent the 
present $300 per year war bonus for Postal 
Employees. 


Salary Increase for Government 
Employees 


Resolution No. 56—By Delegates Leo E. 
George, Wm. I. Horner, James M. Murphy, 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks; 
Wm. C. Doherty, Wm. J. Gorman, Lawrence 
McGuigan, Louis Horlbeck, Joseph Considine, 
National Association of Letter Carriers; C. M. 
Harvey, J. L. Reilly, Wm. Taylor, Patrick 
Leonard, Railway Mail Association; James B. 
Burns, Berniece B. Heffner, John B. Murray, 
American Federation of Government Em- 
ployees; James Mowatt, International Plate 
Printers’, Die Stampers’ and Engravers’ Union 
of North America; Frank J. Coleman, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Central Labor Union; Fred W. 
Baer, Joe Lehan, International Association of 
Firefighters; Foster J. Pratt, International 
Federation of Technical Engineers, Architects, 
and Draftsmen’s Unions; S. V. Sloan, National 
Federation of Rural Letter Carriers; George 
Warfel, National Association of Special Deliv- 
ery Messengers; Joseph Landis, John Fewkes, 
Selma M. Borchardt, Irvin Kuenzli, Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers. 

WHEREAS, Government employees have had 


no permanent increase in compensation in 
many years, and 


WHEREAS, Temporary increases granted 
by the 78th Congress to Postal and other 
Government employees are inadequate to meet 
the increased cost of living, and 


WHEREAS, Organizations of Postal and 
other Government employees affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor are en- 
deavoring to secure permanent upward re- 
visions of salary, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this, the sixty-third an- 
nual convention of the American Federation of 
Labor assembled at Boston, Massachusetts, 
October 4-15, 1943, pledge its support to the 
affiliated organizations of Government em- 
ployees in securing an equitable upward re- 
vision of salaries commensurate with service 
rendered and instruct the Executive Council 
to support legislation for that purpose to the 
fullest possible extent. 


These resolutions request the endorsement 
of and cooperation with the efforts of 
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United States Government employees to secure 
an adequate upward adjustment of pay, com- 
mensurate with service rendered to supplant 
the present temporary increases. 


Your Committee recommends the adoption 
of Resolutions Nos. 51 and 56. 


The recommendation of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


The committee reported jointly upon Reso- 
lutions 49 and 57, which are as follows: 


Overtime Payment for Postal 
Employees 


Resolution No. 49—By Delegate James A. 
Taylor, Washington State Federation of Labor. 
WHEREAS, Time and one half for over- 
time has been an established rate for over- 


time in most trades in organized labor for 
many years, and 


WHEREAS, Time and one half for over- 
time is within the Little Steel Formula, and 


WHEREAS, Postal employees are now paid 
a scale for overtime figured on the basis of 
straight time for a 306 day year, while the 
basic year under present law is only 260 
days, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor place itself on record as favoring 
legislation which will establish an overtime 
rate of pay for Postal Employees at time 
and one half based on a 260 day year. 


Overtime Pay for Government 
Employees 


Resolution No. 57—By Delegates Leo E. 
George, Wm. I. Horner, James M. Murphy, 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks; 
Wm. C. Doherty, Wm. J. Gorman, Lawrence 
McGuigan, Louis Horlbeck, Joseph Considine, 
National Association of Letter Carriers; C. M. 
Harvey, J. L. Reilly, Wm. Taylor, Patrick 
Leonard, Railway Mail Association; James B. 
Burns, Berniece B. Heffner, John B. Murray, 
American Federation of Government Em- 
ployees; James Mowatt, International Plate 
Printers’, Die Stampers’, and Engravers’ Union 
of North America; Frank J. Coleman, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Centra] Labor Union; Fred W. 
Baer, Joe Lehan, International Association of 
Firefighters; Foster J. Pratt, International 
Federation of Technical Engineers, Architects, 
and Draftsmen’s Unions; S. V. Sloan, National 
Federation of Rural Letter Carriers; George 
Warfel, National Association of Special Deliv- 


ery Messengers; Joseph Landis, John Fewkes, 
Selma M. Borchardt, Irvin Kuenzli, Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers. 

WHEREAS, Government employees, and 
particularly postal employees, are required to 


work in excess of regularly scheduled tours 
of duty when conditions warrant, and 


WHEREAS, Present conditions compel over- 
time service regularly, and 


WHEREAS, Time and one-half for over- 
time is the generally accepted practice and 
recognized as the standard in federal legisla- 
tion, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this, the sixty-third con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor, 
assembled in Boston, Massachusetts, October 
4-15, 1943, go on record as endorsing the de- 
mands of Government employees for legislation 
providing that all overtime be compensated 
for at a rate not less than one and one-half 
times the regular hourly rate of pay, com- 
puted on the basis of actual working hours. 


Both of these resolutions request the sup- 
port of the American Federation of Labor to 
Government employees in their efforts to se- 
cure enactment of legislation providing for 
payment for overtime at the rate of one and 
one-half times the regular hourly rate, com- 
puted upon the basis of actual time worked. 


Your Committee recommends adoption of 
Resolutions Nos, 49 and 57, 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


BANKHEAD AND PACE 
FARM BILLS 


(Report of Executive Council, pages 83-84) 


This section of the Executive Council’s re- 
port relates the passage of the Bankhead 
farm bill and its veto by President Roosevelt. 
There is quoted the letter sent by President 
William Green to each member of Congress 
urging support of the President’s veto on the 
grounds that enactment of the legislation 
would tend to circumvent efforts toward sta- 
bilization of prices and control of cost of 
living. The bill was recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and to date no further 
action has been taken on the Bankhead or 
Pace bills. 


Your committee recommends acceptance of 
this section of the Executive Council’s report. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 
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President Green: The Chair recognizes 
Vice President Woll for an announcement 
on behalf of the Committee on International 
Labor Relations. 


Vice President Woll: The Committee on 
International Labor Relations would like the 
privilege of reporting on Resolution No. 73 
immediately upon the convening of the after- 
noon session. If granted, thereafter the 
Committee on Resolutions will meet in its 
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usual place, Parlor B, at three o’clock, or 
as soon as Resolution No. 73 has been dis- 
posed of. 


Chairman Delmonte, of the Local Commit- 
tee on Arrangements, made an announcement 
with reference to the entertainment planned 
for Friday evening in Cambridge. 


At 12:30 o’clock, p. m., the convention was 
adjourned to 2:30 o’clock, p. m. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


October 8, 1943 


The Convention was called to order at 2:45 
o’clock p. m. by President Green. 


President Green’s Reply to 
Commander of The American 
Legion 


Delegate Brown, Machinists: Mr. President, 
I wish to offer a motion which has to do with 
your response to the address of the Com- 
mander of The American Legion. 


I move that the response of President 
Green to the address delivered by the Com- 
mander of The American Legion be printed in 
pamphlet form for distribution. 


Delegate McGowan, Boilermakers: This 
may not be a strictly parliamentary amend- 
ment to Delegate Brown’s motion. I am in 
full accord with his motion but I desire to 
present the following: 


That the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor take under advise- 
ment the possibility of reproducing President 
Green’s speech in full page advertisements in 
selected daily papers throughout the nation, 
and, if necessary, to call upon the Interna- 
tional Unions to voluntarily contribute to 
the expense in order that labor’s answer to 
its traducers may be presented to the Ameri- 
can people. 


I present that, Mr. Chairman, as an amend- 
ment to Delegate Brown’s motion. 


President Green: You have heard the mo- 
tion offered by Delegate Brown and _ the 
amendment offered by Delegate McGowan. 
Are there any remarks? 


Delegate Ernst, Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees: That is in addition to the original 
motion by President Brown? Do I under- 
stand that if the motion carries it will not 
kill the motion made by Delegate Brown? 


President Green: No. The question will 
recur upon the amendment offered by Dele- 
gate McGowan. All in favor will say “aye.” 
Those opposed will say ‘“‘no.” The motion is 
carried and the amendment is adopted. 

All in favor of the motion offered by Dele- 
gate Brown, which was to authorize the pub- 
lication and distribution of the answer made 
to the address of the Commander of The 
American Legion will please say “aye.’’ Those 
opposed will say ‘“‘no.’”’ 

The motion is carried unanimously and it is 
so ordered. 

Now the Chair recognizes the Chairman of 
the Committee on International Labor Rela- 
tions. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS 


Chairman McSorley: Mr. Chairman, the 


Committee on International Labor Relations 
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has considered several subjects and is now in 
a position to make a partial report at this 
particular time on Resolution No. 73. 


The report will be submitted by Secretary 
Woll. 


Vice President Woll, Secretary of the Com- 
mittee, submitted the following report: 


Protesting Nazi Extermination of 
Jews in Europe and Proposing 
Measures for Rescue of 
Survivors 


Resolution No. 73.—By Delegates Max Za- 
ritsky, Michael F. Greene, Max Finger, Nellie 
H. Gallagher, I. H. Goldberg, United Hatters, 
Cap and Millinery Workers International 
Union. 


WHEREAS, Newspaper dispatches from 
Europe, and the documented reports of the 
State Department tell a horrible story of the 
atrocities to which the conquered peoples of 
Europe have been subjected. In Czechoslova- 
kia the destruction of Lidice was but a sym- 
bol of the calculated plans of the Nazis to 
break the spirit of an entire nation. In 
Poland the best minds of the country, the 
leading spirits of all classes, the leaders of 
the labor movement, have been executed as 
part of the planned Nazi policy to leave the 
Poles a people without leadership and without 
direction. In Holland the Nazis loosed their 
bombs on Rotterdam after the city had sur- 
rendered, and thousands of women and chil- 
dren were butchered to strike fear into the 
hearts of their fighting men. Today Nazi 
soldiers are bayoneting Italian civilians on 
the streets of Italian cities to satisfy their 
lust for revenge against their former ally, 
and 


WHEREAS, Horror piles upon horror. Ter- 
ror is the lot of all, and 


WHEREAS, It has been reserved for the 
Jewish population of occupied Europe to be 
marked for mass extermination. History 
knows no parallel to the bestial cruelties by 
which the Nazis are carrying out their re- 
solve to destroy the entire people. Herded 
into walled ghettos, they are denied food and 
drink until life departs from their bodies. 
Crowded into specially constructed gas cham- 
bers, they are asphyxiated to death by their 
Nazi executioners. Hunted like animals 
through the streets, they are shot down or 
clubbed to death when their torturers have 
tired of their sport, and 


WHEREAS, The world has seen more than 
3,000,000 Jews in occupied Europe starved, 
hunted, gassed, clubbed and machine-gunned. 
Today there remains but a tiny remnant of 
an ancient people in lands where their fathers 
and forefathers have lived for centuries, and 


WHEREAS, The conscience of the civilized 
world recoils with horror at the fiendish 
crimes perpetrated by the Nazis on a defense- 
less people, and 


WHEREAS, Civilized humanity owes it to 
its own conscience to undo, so far as can be 
undone, the inhuman plans of the Nazi bar- 
barians and to save those who can still be 
saved from the fate that has been suffered by 
3,000,000 of their people, and 


WHEREAS, To this end, the American 
Federation of Labor calls upon the United 
Nations to take immediate steps to rescue the 
remaining Jews of occupied Europe. We call 
upon the United Nations, and our own coun- 
try, to provide for them temporary havens in 
their territories. We urge that where immi- 
gration restrictions impede the work of rescue 
they be temporarily lifted, and that in our 
own country quotas be enlarged where neces- 
sary so that those Jews who can still be 
snatched from the bloody hands of the Nazis 
may find a temporary resting place until the 
war is over, when they may once more take 
up their abode in their native lands, and 


WHEREAS, We urge that our Government 
in the meanwhile, together with the govern- 
ments of our Allies, warn the men by whose 
orders these inhuman deeds have been perpe- 
trated that they will be treated as outlaws 
from humanity, and outcasts from the world; 
and that they will be punished for their crimes 
against the helpless and the down-trodden, 
and 


WHEREAS, The Nazis, as part of their 
plan for world domination, have introduced 
into Europe a calculated chaos. They have 
uprooted millions of Frenchmen, Norwegians, 
Hollanders, Belgians, Russians and Poles from 
their homeland. They have looted every- 
thing movable in every land where they have 
set their heel. Victory will not be complete 
until the monstrous skein of planned chaos 
is unravelled. The United Nations, as _ the 
trustees for the conscience of civilization, 
must resolve that these millions shall return 
to their homes, shall recover their property, 
shall be able once more as free men to live 
on the fruits of their toil. And precisely be- 
cause the Nazis spent their greatest efforts on 
the uprooting and extermination of the Jews 
above all other peoples, the United Nations 
must make a special effort to foil the Nazi 
plans, and enable the Jews, who have suffered 
most at the hands of the Nazis, to return to 
their former residences and occupations, with 
all their political, economic, and civil rights 
restored, and 


WHEREAS, When all this has been done, 
when charity and kindness and human de- 
cency have bound up the wounds left by our 
enemies, there will still be those among the 
Jews who will have no home, no nation, to 
which they can return. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor has in the past expressed its 
profound sympathy with the national aspira- 
tions of the Jewish people. And today, more 
than ever, the American Federation of Labor 
calls upon the world to fulfill its long-stand- 
ing pledge to the Jewish people by enabling 
them to build up their own homeland, and by 
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opening wide the doors of Palestine to the 
victims of the Nazi terror, and 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor has observed with admiration the re- 
construction of the Jewish homeland since 
the Balfour declaration recognizing the spe- 
cial claim of the Jewish people to the soil of 
Palestine. It has watched with pride the 
great role played in the upbuilding of Pales- 
tine by the forces of organized labor there, 
and 


WHEREAS, The world is fortunate that 
there exists a Jewish homeland, whose sons 
stood at the gateway of the East and held it 
against the Nazi war machine until the full 
forces of the United Nations could be brought 
to bear to expel the Germans from Asia and 
Africa. It is fortunate that there will exist 
tomorrow a Jewish commonwealth to which 
may turn those victims of Nazi oppression 
who have no other homeland, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor urges upon our Government and 
upon the Government of Great Britain, which 
has a special responsibility in the matter, that 
the Balfour Declaration be fully implemented, 
that the right of the Jewish people to a na- 
tional home in Palestine be reaffirmed, and 
that every aid and encouragement be given 
to enable the victims of Nazi persecution to 
settle. upon their ancient soil and make it 
bloom once more as it did in the days of 
the prophets. 


Your committee had before it Resolution No. 
78 Protesting Nazi Extermination of Jews in 
Europe and Proposing Measures for Rescue af 
Survivors. In addition to recommending its 
adoption your Committee presents the fol- 
lowing for your approval and endorsement. 


We are saddened by the terrible atrocities 
which have been perpetrated by the Nazi 
on the peoples of conquered Europe. We call 
attention to the fact that successive conven- 
tions of the American Federation of Labor, 
even before the outbreak of war in Europe, 
warned the world to be on guard against the 
blood lust of the Hitlerian hordes. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor viewed with horror 
the massacres of the Jews that followed 
Hitler’s rise to power, recognizing that the 
total suppression of human rights by the Hitler 
regime, the destruction of the labor move- 
ment, the murder of the leaders of labor, and 
the pogroms against the Jews, were all 
part of a pattern which must inevitably lead 
to even greater violations of the laws of God 
and man, 

The whole world is suffering today from its 
refusal then to recognize the indivisibility 
of the moral law. Oppression of one group 
led inevitably to oppression of others; ag- 
gression against one nation led inevitably to 
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aggression against others, Failure to act 
against the Nazis before they consolidated 
their power through brutal suppression of 
every instinct of humanity and decency led 
te the present world holocaust. 


Millions of men and women and children 
in occupied Europe suffer unbelievable cruel- 
ties today at the hands of the Nazis. Violated, 
kidnapped, murdered, the peoples of Poland, 
Belgium, Holland, Russia, Luxemburg, France 
and other countries have seen their food taken 
away, their homes looted, their families de- 
ported, their religion mocked, their very hu- 
manity assailed and destroyed. Terror, brutal 
insensate terror, first used by Hitler as a 
weapon of politics, has become for him a 
weapon of war, and no one of the peoples of 
Europe has been spared. 


But one among them suffered uniquely, for 
the Jews of Europe have been marked by Hit- 
ler for mass extermination. The mind reels 
at the thought af 3,000,000 human beings done 
to death, not as an incident of war, not under 
the guise of military necessity, but as part 
of an open, frank and brutal design to extir- 
pate an entire people. New methods of killing 
unparalled in their ferocity, divorced from the 
least vestige of humanity, have had to be de- 
signed to murder such a huge mass of human 
beings. Mass torture, mass starvation, mass 
asphyxiation, and mass shooting—these have 
been the lot of the Jews of Europe, and 3,- 
000,000 of them have already been murdered 
in cold blood by the Hitler barbarians. 


To the American Federation of Labor, which 
has always been the champion of the op- 
pressed everywhere, the cry of the broken 
remnant of the Jewish people of Europe for 
rescue comes with particular poignancy. For 
such exceptional horror as has been suffered 
by the peoples of the lands invaded by Hitler, 
exceptional means must be adopted by civiliza- 
tion to rescue them from further suffering. 
Every effort must be made to save those that 
can still be saved. Free access to the terri- 
tories of the United Nations must be per- 
mitted, and the victims of Hitler’s persecution 
must be given temporary sanctuary until the 
war is over and the lands across the seas are 
once more open for their return. 

It is the moral obligation of the civilized 
world to provide temporary havens for those 
Jews who can sstill escape from Hitler’s 
inferno. 

Meanwhile, we note with satisfaction that 
President Roosevelt and Prime 


Minister 
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Churchill have already sounded solemn notes 
of warning to the Nazis and their satellites 
that on the day of victory they will be called 
to account for their transgressions against 
the weak and the helpless. We believe that 
this warning should be_ reiterated, and 
strengthened, for fear may still move those 
who are moved by neither justice nor mercy. 


And the day of victory is approaching. Un- 
der the hammer blows of the United Nations, 
the edifice of hate and terror and brutality 
that was built up by Hitler is beginning to 
erumble. But military victory alone will not 
be enough. Civilization will still face the 
task of underlining the defeat of the barba- 
rians by defeating their design to make of 
Europe a chaotic continent, swept by disease, 
racked by hunger, inhabited by millions of 
homeless wanderers. Frenchmen, Russians, 
Belgians, Hollanders, Italians, 
erstwhile allies of Hitler—will need to be re- 
habilitated, returned to their homes, and 
helped to resume their occupations. And be- 
cause the Jews of occupied Europe were the 
victims of the utmost refinements of Nazi 
sadism, because Hitler in his plan to wipe 
6,000,000 human beings from the face of the 
earth took special pains to destroy their rights, 
their homes, and their means of subsistence, 
the United Nations must in their turn take 
special care to assure to them full and com- 
plete restoration of their civil, their political, 
and their economic rights. 


Poles—even 


And in the making of the peace treaties, the 
right of the Jews to repatriation, rehabilita- 
tion, and equality with their fellow citizens 
in the lands where they have lived for gen- 
erations must be guaranteed and protected, so 
that never again may anti-Semitism, or perse- 
cution of any racial, religious, or ethnic group 
be used by those who would profit from a 
world in turmoil to mask their designs upon 
freedom, democracy, and peace. 


In 1941, the gravity of the plight of the 
Jews in occupied Europe moved the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to declare, at its 
Seattle Convention, and it reiterates that 
declaration—that it is “‘urgent that this suf- 
fering people, the greatest of all sufferers at 
the ruthless hands of the enemies of freedom 
and democracy, be accorded real hope and aid 
through a restoration of rights iong overdue 
it—rights to a full development of Palestine.”’ 


How much more urgent is the need for 
full development of Palestine today, how 
much more urgent will that need be when 


civilization emerges victorious over the bar- 
barians. For Palestine is the one country in 
the world that is prepared to give refuge 
and asylum to the victims of Hitlerite op- 
pression, not on a temporary, but on a per- 
manent basis. 


Since the rise of Hitler to power in 1936, 
this tiny country has welcomed and absorbed 
almost 300,000 Jewish refugees from Nazi 
and Fascist oppression. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor urges that its doors be 
immediately opened to the countless thou- 
sands more who have no other home, no 
other hope, but Palestine. 


We urge that the United Nations create the 
possibilities that will permit these victims 
of oppression to build their own lives anew 
on their own soil through their own efforts. 


The American Federation of Labor wel- 
comed from the first the Balfour Declaration 
of 1917 recognizing the special rights of the 
Jewish people to the soil of their ancient 
home in Palestine. At many conventions we 
have reiterated our profound sympathy for 
the Jewish people in its efforts to restore 
the plains and deserts of Palestine to their 
ancient bloom. It was in consequence of that 
sympathy, and as a logical outcome of our 
belief in the essential justice of the desire 
of the Jewish people to build their own com- 
monwealth in Palestine, that the American 
Federation of Labor at the 1942 convention 
in Toronto urged that with the conclusion 
of the war, steps be taken “to guarantee 
freedom and equality for them in _ their 
adopted countries, as well as their independ- 
ence under the Balfour Declaration on the soil 
of Palestine.” 


Surely, the least that the civilized world ; 


ean do is to carry out the pledge so freely 
given by Great Britain in 1917 affirmed by 
the League of Nations when it accorded to 
that nation the Mandate over Palestine in 
1922, and approved by our own American 
Congress in the same year. The American 
Federation of Labor urges that the restrictions 
on Jewish immigration and settlement con- 
tained in the British White Paper of 1939 
be withdrawn, and that the Balfour Declara- 
tion be so implemented that the hopes and 
aspirations of the Jewish people to build 
their own commonwealth in Palestine may 
be realized. Thus will this ancient people be 
enabled to take its rightful place among the 
democratic nations of the world, and make 
its full contribution to that progressive world 
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order which we all pray will emerge from 
the horrible sufferings of this global war. 

The eyes of the American labor movement 
turn with special confidence to Palestine as 
a haven of refuge for the homeless Jews of 
Europe, because it has observed with pride the 
splendid role played by the organized workers 
of Palestine in the upbuilding of their land. 
The American Federation of Labor greets 
Histadruth, the Federation of Labor in Pal- 
estine, and expresses its pride in the ac- 
complishments of its sister movement across 
the seas. We know of the magnificent part 
that has been played by the sons and daugh- 
‘ters of. Jewish labor in Palestine in defend- 
ing the gateway to the East against the 
Nazis. We wish for Histadruth greater 
strength in a greater land, in a land which 
has received full justice from the United 
Nations, in a land every suffering, 
persecuted Jew who sought refuge found it, 
who sought the right to toil secured it, who 
sought human dignity and human freedom 
achieved it. 


where 


I move the adoption of 
including the adop- 


Secretary Woll: 
the Committee’s report, 
tion of the resolution. 


The motion was seconded. 


Delegate Goldberg, Hatters: Mr. President 
and fellow delegates: I rise at this moment 
in support of the motion to adopt the report 
just submitted to this convention. I am 
greatly appreciative of the opportunity given 
me at this time to make a few observations in 
relation to this splendid report. I ask for 
your indulgence for a few brief moments, and 
I hope you will lend me your sympathetic 
attention. 


This report comes before this convention at 
a time when the Jews of America and the 
Jews throughout the world are in deep sorrow 
and anguish over the fate that has befallen 
the Jewish peuple in Germany and the Nazi 
occupied This report will 
them as a source of inspiration and encou- 
ragement to carry on in the hope of ultimate 
victory over the Nazi barbarians, 


countries. serve 


It is a reaffirmation of the past position 
taken by the American Federation of Labor, 
whenever persecution of any people was called 
to its attention. It is a reaffirmation of the 
position taken by the American Federation of 
Labor at all times as the champion and de- 
fender of the under-privileged and oppressed 
at home and abroad. 
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It is most timely now for the calamity and 
the tragedy of the Jewish people has at this 
time reached its very height. It is unprece- 
dented and unparalleled in the history of man- 
kind and in the history of the Jewish people, 
who have a record of persecution and suffer- 
ing throughout the ages. The emergency 
now is so great that at times one wonders 
whether those who still remain alive in the 
Nazi occupied countries will live to see the 
day of triumph and rejoice together with 
the entire world the overthrow of Hitlerism, 
Nazism and Fascism. 


All of you know the facts in the case. It 
is common knowledge to every citizen of the 
United States that the Nazis have vowed to 
annihilate and exterminate every single Jew 
on the European Continent. They are not 
satisfied with pillaging and robbing and de- 
stroying their homes; they are not satisfied 
with degrading them into slaves; they are not 
satisfied with herding them into Ghettos. 
They are not satisfied to leave them there, 
exposed to starvation, to pestilence, to slow 
death; they have vowed to exterminate them 
en masse, and tragically so, they are carrying 
out their promise, 

Thus far they have succeeded in slaughter- 
ing three millions of them and this slaughter 
still continues unabated. Only today I read 
this item of news in the New York Times: 
“All-Europe Purge of Jews Reported. Hitler 
said to have ordered Continent cleared be- 
fore end of the war.” And. storm troop 
leader Eichmann, who has been designated as 
the “Jew Dictator of Europe,” said: ‘“‘Whether 
we win the war or not, one thing is sure— 
not a single Jew and very few Poles will be 
left in Europe.” 


This is the fate of the Jews of Europe. I 
have read a document recently, a doeument 
which was compiled by the World Jewish 
Congress, and the representation of Polish 
Jewry, based upon facts submitted by eye 
witnesses and by escaped refugees from Nazi- 
land and Nazi occupied Europe. This docu- 
ment, I am sure, was also submitted to the 
State Department of the United States and 
to the leaders of the American Federation 
of Labor. When you read it your blood 
curdles and your heart stops beating, and 
you are about to collapse and break down be- 
cause you cannot believe as a civilized human 
being that such atrocities are possible. It is 


inconceivable to think that the Nazis have 
degraded themselves and divested themselves 
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from all traces of humanity. I am not going 
to read to you this document, however, I will 
just read one excerpt, which is very brief. It 
tells the story of Treblinka. It is the name 
of a Polish village where the Nazis have 
erected death chambers and there are many 
more similar Treblinkas in various parts of 
Poland, to accommodate the executioners so 
that they can speed up the slaughter of mil- 
lions of Jews, and do it collectively and en 
masse. After they. were herded into the ghet- 
tos and they were driven there from all parts 
of Poland and other occupied countries, the 
order came in July of last year that these 
Jews of the ghettos be deported to other parts, 
under the guise of a promise that they be de- 
ported to camps of labor where they will do 
some work and be permitted to live. They 
ordered that each day at least 10,000 of the 
Jews in the ghettos be deported—deported in 
quotation marks. It would be more correct to 
state—to be “liquidated” at Treblinka. 


And what happens there? Just one para- 
graph and please bear with me. It is a grue- 
some story. It is a tale of horror. It is not 
pleasant to read or even listen to, but these 
are the startling and shocking facts. I quote, 
“The terrorized mass of men, women and 
children starts on its last road to death. 
At the head, a group of women and chil- 
dren is driven, beaten by the accompanying 
Germans, whips in their hands. Ever quicker 
is the group driven, ever heavier blows fall 
upon the heads of the women, mad with fear 
and suffering. The cries and laments of the 
women together with the shouts and curses 
of the Germans interrupt the silence of the 
forest. The people finally realize that they 
are going to their death. At the entrance of 
death-house No. 1 the chief himself stands, a 
whip in his hand in cold blood, beating them, 
he drives the women into chambers. The floors 
of the chambers are slippery. The people slip 
and fall; they cannot get up any more for 
new groups of forcibly driven victims fall 
upon them. The chief throws small children 
into the chambers over the heads of the 
women. When the execution chambers are 
filled to the brims, the doors are closed her- 
metically and the slow choking of living people 
begins, brought about by the steam issuing 
from the numerous vents in the pipes. At 
the beginning, stifled cries penetrate to the 
outside, gradually they quiet down and 1° 
minutes later the execution is complete.” 


This is repeated day after day. In 1942, 
during the three months of July, August and 


September, close to 300,000 have been deported 
from the ghettos of Warsaw to Treblinka to 
await this fete in the death chambers, and it 
continues—it keeps on—until, as Hitler has 
vowed, there will not be a single Jew left in 
Europe. There is no escape from it except 
one and that is suicide. Hundreds, thousands 
have committed suicide. The very same docu- 
ment I referred to tells of horrible incidents 
of the Warsaw ghetto describing mothers 
throwing their children out of the top floors 
and then following them, in order to avoid 
this dreadful fate at the hands of the execu- 
tioner. The President of the Jewish Council 
in Warsaw, Adam Chernak, who was given 
the order to deliver 10,000 Jews each day for 
Treblinka, he also committed suicide as did 
many other leaders of Jewry in Poland. 


This year there was a ray of light emanat- 
ing from the ghetto of Warsaw. We have all 
heard of the revolt by the remaining Jews 
in that ghetto. It is the only consoling feature 
of this masse execution. They could not toler- 
ate it any more and decided, knowing very 
well that they faced certain death, to resist 
the Nazi gangsters and to die in the attempt, 
but while dying in the attempt they took arms 
in their hands and fought the Nazis in the 
ghettos so that the Nazis had to send tanks 
and fly planes over the ghettos in order to 
subdue this revolt. 


This was the last chapter of the Warsaw 
ghetto and in connection with this, I want 
to put on the record a paragraph of a letter 
written by a leader of Polish Jewish Labor 
who was delegated as a representative of the 
Jewish workers of Poland to the Polish Na- 
tional Council in London. His name is Samuel 
Zygedlbaum, formerly a prominent Labor 
leader in Poland and a prominent leader of 
Jewish labor there. He was fortunate enough 
to be a refugee who reached the shores of 
our great Democracy and from here he was 
appointed to go to London as the representa- 
tive of Polish Jewish Labor in the Polish Na- 
tional Council. He committed suicide in Lon- 
don and left a letter—a letter that points the 
finger of the 3,000,000 dead—a finger of ac- 
cusation that will not and cannot be erased 
unless the perpetrators of this tremendous 
crime get their due punishment when the day 
of reckoning comes. It is also a challenge 
to the conscience of humanity and I quote one 
paragraph from this letter: “I cannot be 
silent—I cannot live while remnants of the 
Jewish people of Poland, of whom I am a 
representative, are perishing. My comrades 
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in the Warsaw ghetto took wezpons in their 
hands in the last heroic impulse. It was not 
my destiny to die there together with them 
and in their mass graves. By my death I 
wish to express my strongest protest against 
the inactivity with which the world is looking 
on and permitting the extermination of my 
people.” 


In view of this great tragedy of the Jew- 


“ish people it is encouraging to hear this re- 


port just submitted by Vice President Woll 
on behalf of the Committee on International 
Relations. It re-states the position of the 
American Federation of Labor, the position 
which had been taken since the rise of Hit- 
lerism when the American Federation of Labor 
issued a warning to the world to beware of 
the coming of this aggressor, and when the 
American Federation of Labor inaugurated 
and maintained the boycott against Nazi 
goods—and we will not forget that—the 
American Federation of Labor has had vision 
and very few then paid attention to its warn- 
ings. The American Federation of Labor 
then-said, “you cannot do business with Hit- 
ler,” and very few paid attention. The world 
at large had to wait until 1939—until that 
period there was a policy of appeasement, un- 
fortunately. And it is in keeping with this 
historic background and historic mission of 
the American Federation of Labor that this 
report comes before this convention. 


It offers three proposals with which I am 
confident we are all fully in accord, pro- 
posals which, if put into effect, will serve as a 
solution to the grave Jewish problem. 

No. 1—that the United Nations secure 
havens of refuge—temporary havens of 
refuge for those who can still be saved from 
torture and death. The world owes this obli- 
gation and duty to the Jewish people. To 
those helpless and defenseless people who 
haven’t committed any crime but one—that 
they were born Jews. Yes another one— 
that they have followed the teachings of the 
Bible and believe in the Jewish and Christian 
philosophy—‘“‘Love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
The world at large owes those who still 
remain alive to grant them temporary havens 
of refuge and there are still hundreds of thou- 
sands who can be saved from the clutches of 
the Nazi executioner. 

No. 2—that when the day of triumph comes 
and the peace is written, the Jews be granted 
at the hands of the United Nations by incor- 
corporating in the peace treaties full, equal, 


civil, economic and political rights—as equals 
in the lands where they live with all other 
citizens of those lands and that they be given 
the opportunity to reconstruct their lives— 
to be repatriated and brought back to the 
countries where they and their forefathers 
have lived and worked for centuries. 


And No. 3—to recognize the historic rights 
of the Jewish people to Palestine, where they 
have determined to build their homeland and 
where they want to live in human dignity and 
in freedom as equal members of a brotherhood 
of nations. 


And in connection with Palestine, it is im- 
portant to note that right now and since 1939 
when the “white paper’? was issued by the 
British government restricting immigration 
and purchase of land in Palestine by Jews-— 
that since then these restrictions are still in 
effect, and ironically so, that paper was is- 
sued in the year when appeasement ended be- 
cause of the outbreak of war and was a di- 
rect offspring of that appeasement policy. 
Were ‘it not for these restrictions, not only 
would Palestine have saved in the past ten 
years, as it did, close to 300,000 Jews who 
escaped certain death, but probably twice or 
three times as many. This white paper must 
be abolished, must be immediately withdrawn 
and the gates of Palestine thrown wide open 
for large scale Jewish immigration, in order 
to save as many as still can be saved from 
the Nazi hangmen. 


I am wholeheartedly in accord with these 
proposals contained in the report by the Com- 
mittee on International Relations, and it is 
highly signficant that this report comes before 
this convention on the eve of Yom Kippur, the 
Jewish holy day of atonement. Tonight and 
tomorrow the Jews of America and of all the 
world, inciuding those Jews who are wander- 
ing about the forests of Poland, hiding from 
the Nazi executioner, including those Jews 
who are protected—and this should be noted— 
protected and safeguarded by our Christian 
friends and neighbors, the Poles, the Danes 
and in every other country of Nazi occupied 
Europe; hidden in their houses and in their 
basements at the risk of death. All of them 
will, during this night and day, pray—pray 
for the dead; pray for the success of the 
armed forces of the United Nations; pray for 
a speedy victory and pray that the day of 
reckoning will come, the day of retribution 
will come when the millions who were done 
to death—their blood will be avenged by the 
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United Nations in accordance with the warn- 
ing that was issued by our great President 
and subscribed to by the other numbers of 
the United Nations. Many of them will, in 
their hour of anguish, pray wtih the 
psalmist, who in Chapter 94 says the follow- 
ing: “They gather themselves together, 
against the soul of the righteous and condemn 
the innocent blood. But the Lord is my de- 
fense and my God is the rock of my refuge 
and he shall bring upon them their own in- 
iquity and shall cut them off in their own 
wickedness. Yea, the Lord our God shall cut 
them off.” 


Yes, they will be cut off, because the day 
of triumph is at hand. Already we receive 
the glad tidings from our marching armies 
on the battlefronts—the marching armies on 
their road to victory. The sons of righteous- 
ness, the children of God are marching to total 
victory over the hordes of Satan. That day 
is at hand, and when that day comes the 
American Federation of Labor—and we hope 
it will be at the next convention in 1944— 
will receive the blessings and the eternal 
gratitude of all the oppressed peoples of the 
earth who will once more be restored to their 
independence and liberty, and of the Jewish 
people particularly on whose behalf the voice 
of the American Federation of Labor was 
heard so loudly and effectively during this 
great crisis; and together with all.the liber- 
ated nations, the American labor movement 
will participate at the peace table to frame 
and formulate such kind of peace that will 
assure to the world a new license and a new 
meaning and a new interpretation of genuine 
democracy; of international brotherhood; of 
freedom; of lack of fear and lack of want; 
an international brotherhood that will rejoice 
in the re-creation of a world devoid of hatred, 
of racial and religious bigotry. 

I am confident that that day is near, and I 
hope that we shall all rejoice in the coming 
of that day at our next convention in 1944. 


President Green: The question now recurs 
upon the adoption of the Committee’s report. 
Those in favor of adoption will please say 


“aye” and those opposed “no”. 


The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


President Green: We will now proceed 
with the report of the Committee on Legis- 
lation which was interrupted, and the Chair 
recognizes Secretary George. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
LEGISLATION 


(Continued) 


Secretary George, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee, continued the report as follows: 


Compensation for Death or 
Injury in Line of Duty 


Resolution No. 94—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department. 


WHEREAS, The President of the United 
States vetoed H.R. 1712 (A Bill to provide re- 
lief of families of two Government em- 
ployes killed in line of duty because of the 
war effort), and 


WHEREAS, The President in his veto 
message stated. “If it should be the feeling 
of Congress that addi'ional benefits beyond 
those provided by the present Employes Com- 
pensation Act should be made available to 
civilian employes of the Federal Government 
who are engaged in the performance of un- 
usually hazardous duties, it would appear 
that these benefits should be provided by way 
of general legislation which would accord 
uniform treatment in this respect to all civil- 
ian employes,” and 


WHEREAS, It is to be expected that dur- 
ing this session of Congress some legislation 
will be considered providing for the relief 
of families of Government employes killed 
under unusua'ly hazardous conditions in line 
of duty due to the war effort, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the officers of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, in convention as- 
sembled, be instructed to take the necessary 
steps so that such legislation as may be 
enacted covers the families of Government 
employes on the Isthmus of Panama. 


This resolution provides that the Executive 
Council be instructed to see that employees 
of the United States Government on the 
Isthmus of Panama be included in the pro- 
visions of any legislation providing benefits 
to the families of employees killed in line of 
duty while engaged in war activities. 

Your Committee recommends adoption. 


The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Extension of Existing 40-Hour 
Week Law 


Resolution No. 95—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department. 
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WHEREAS, The present 40-hour week law 
is only temporary, with a provision that it 
continue in effect only until June 30, 1945, 
and 


WHEREAS, A similar law, known as Sec- 
tion 23 of the Independent Offices Appropria- 
tion Act, 1985 (Thomas 40-Hour Week Amend- 
ment), afforded great relief of unemployment 
in certain classes of positions during the de- 
pression, and 


WHEREAS, Similar unemployment condi- 
tions can be expected on the cessation of the 
present war, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the officers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, in convention as- 
sembled, take steps to insure a continuation 
of the shorter work week, not to exceed 40 
hours, for all Government employees on the 
Isthmus of Panama who are citizens of the 
United States. 


This resolution requests the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to take steps to secure 
legislation to provide that the forty-hour 
week now in effect on the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama, and the authority for which expires on 
June 30, 1945, shall be continued indefinitely. 


Your Committee recommends adoption. 


The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Overtime Pay Regulations on 
Panama Canal 


Resolution No. 98—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department. 


WHEREAS, Timekeeping regulations on 
the Panama Canal provide that when an 
hourly employe is prevented from working 
on a holiday occurring during the regular five 
day work week from Monday to Friday, and 
then works on Saturday, he receives overtime 
pay for the Saturday worked at the rate of 
time and one-half, and 


WHEREAS, When the same employe works 
on a holiday occurring during a regular work 
week, he is paid at straight time for that 
holiday, but when required to work the Satur- 
day at the end of the same work week he 
is also paid only at straight time, and 


WHEREAS, The hourly employes of the 
Panama Canal and Panama Railroad desire 
that regulations be adopted which will include 
— in the 40-hour work week, therefore 
e it 


RESOLVED, That the officers of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor, in convention as- 
sembled, be instructed to render all possible 
assistance to provide that a holiday worked 
within a regular work week be considered as 
a 9-hour period in the regular 40-hour week. 


This resolution requests the Executive 
Council to assist employees of the Panama 
Canal in securing an equitable adjustment 
of holiday regulations for employees paid on 
an hourly basis. 


Your Committee recommends adoption. 


The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Retirement Benefits of Govern- 
ment Employees in Armed 
Forces 


Resolution No. 60—By Delegates Leo E. 
George, Wm. I. Horner, James M. Murphy, 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks; 
Wm. C. Doherty, Wm. J. Gorman, Lawrence 
McGuigan, Louis Horlbeck, Joseph Considine, 
National Association of Letter Carriers; C. M. 
Harvey, J. L. Reilly, Wm. Taylor, Patrick 
Leonard, Railway Mail Association; James B. 
Burns, Berniece B. Heffner, John B. Murray, 
American Federation of Government Employ- 
ees; James Mowatt, International Plate Print- 
ers’, Die Stampers’ and Engravers’ Union of 
North America; Frank J. Coleman, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Central Labor Union; Fred W. 
Baer, Joe Lehan, International Association of 
Firefighters; Foster J. Pratt, International 
Federation of Technical Engineers, Architects, 
and Draftsmen’s Unions; S. V. Sloan, National 
Federation of Rural Letter Carriers; George 
Warfel, National Association of Special De- 
livery Messengers; Joseph Landis, John 
Fewkes, Selma M. Borchardt, Irvin Kuenzli, 
American Federation of Teachers. 


WHEREAS, Government employees inducted 
into the armed forces of the United States 
are on leave of absence, without pay, from 
their civilian positions, and 


WHEREAS, In order to receive full credit 
for such service in computing benefits under 
the Civil Service Retirement law, they must 
make contributions to the retirement fund in 
amounts equal to five per centum of their base 
pay while in the armed service without 
deductions from pay while in the armed serv- 
ice, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That this, the sixty-third con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor, 
assembled at Boston, Massachusetts, October 
4-15, 1948, record itself in favor of legislation 
to provide that Government employees who are 
inducted into the armed forces during war 
time shall be credited with all time served 
in such armed service in computing benefits 
under the U. S. Civil Service Retirement Act 
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and the District of Columbia Firemen’s and 
Teachers’ retirement acts. 


Your Committee recommends adoption. 


The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Extension of Voting Hours 


Resolution No. 82—By Delegate R. G. Soder- 
strom, Illinois State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The reactionary and anti-labor 
forces are conducting a nation-wide campaign, 
through their kept press and radio and through 
their powerful lobbies in Congress to discredit 
labor unions, defeat through legislation, Acts 
favorable to labor and enact in their place 
restrictive laws unfavorable to labor, and 


WHEREAS, In our last Congressional Elec- 
tion, great numbers of workers were unable 
to vote on account of their working long hours 
and far from their homes, making it difficult 
to get to the polls in time, and finding the 
polls crowded, and 


WHEREAS, The most critical time in our 
Nation’s history is before us, with the interest 
of the common man at stake, we must see that 
all who want to vote shall have that oppor- 
tunity, and that all organized labor work 
collectively to elect our friends and defeat our 
enemies, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor petition Congress to pass a law 
making it mandatory to keep the polls open 
between the hours of 5 A.M. and 10 P.M. at 
election in November 1944, and be it further 


RESOLVED, Should Congress fail to enact 
such a law organized labor should declare a 
nation-wide labor voting holiday for its mem- 
bers. 


Your Committee is in full sympathy with 
the end sought by this resolution but is of 
the belief that the method is im- 
practicable. 


proposed 


We recommend that the resolution be re- 
ferred to the Executive Council with instruc- 
tions to use every means at its disposal to 
insure every citizen of the United States an 
opportunity to vote at each election. 


It is also recommended that State Federa- 
tions and City Central Bodies be urged to 
cooperate in securing modification of voting 
laws or regulations in order that all workers 
may have free access to the polls. 

It is further recommended that the Execu- 
tive Council, the State Federations, the City 
Central Bodies, and all National and In- 


ternalional Unions urge all workers to make 
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full use of the 
elections. 


right of franchise at all 


The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Amendment to Existing Compen- 
sation Laws to Aid Ex- 
Servicemen 


Resolution No. 106—By Delegate H. S. 
Jordan, Niagara Falls Federation of Labor, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


WHEREAS, After the cessation of hostili- 
ties the members of the armed forces will be 
looking for re-employment, and 


WHEREAS, Due to curtailment of War 
Production, the manpower problem will no 
longer exist, and 


WHEREAS, Management will again resort 
to pre-war conditions of not hiring men over 
the age of forty and increase the physical 
requirements prerequisite to employment, and 


WHEREAS, Many members of the armed 
forces will not be able to meet the require- 
ments brought about by the State Insurance 
Fund and other private Insurance Funds in 
relation to Workmen’s Compensation Benefit, 
now, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor at Convention convening at 
Boston, Massachusetts, go on record during 
the enactment of Federal Legislation supple- 
menting existing laws relating to Compen- 
sation Insurance Fund, etc., thereby, making 
it possible for the members of the armed 
forces to meet their Post-War Requirements. 


This resolution deals with the question of 
re-employment and rehabilitation after the 
war of the men returned from the armed 
forces. 


Your Committee recommends that it be re- 
ferred to the Post-War Planning Committee 
of the American Federation of Labor for 
appropriate action. 


The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Increasing Injury and Death 
Compensation for Govern- 
ment Employes 


Resolution No. 97—By Delegate 
Frey, Metal Trades Department. 


WHEREAS, Injury and death compensation 


John P. 
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in Government service is based on average 
earnings of Government employees, and 

WHEREAS, The Compensation Act was 
amended February 12, 1927, increasing the 
monthly compensation for total disability from 
$66.66 to $116.66, and 

WHEREAS, Organized employees of the 
Panama Canal and Panama Railroad believe 
that compensation for injury and death should 
follow the general trend of increases, both in 
wages and cost of living, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the officers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, in convention as- 
sembled, be instructed to make every effort 
to secure the enactment of legislation which 
will follow out the purpose of this resolution. 


Your Committee recommends that this reso- 
lution be amended by striking out all of the 
last paragraph following the word “Resolved” 
and inserting the following: 

“That the Executive Council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor be instructed to 
initiate and-to seek the enactment of leg- 
islation to provide that benefits under 
the United States Employees’ Compensation 
law shall be increased in conformance with 
increases in compensation for services per- 
formed, 


¢ 


With this amendment your Committee rec- 
ommends adoption of the resolution. 


The report of the Committee was- unani- 
mously adopted. 


Liberalization of Local System of 
Government in Puerto Rico 


Resolution No. 48—By Delegate P. Rivera 
Martinez, Puerto Rico Free Federation of 
Workingmen, 


WHEREAS, His Excellency the President 
of the United States recommended to the 
United States Congress in the month of March 
of this year to liberalize the local system of 
government of Puerto Rico, and to the effect 
appointed a Committee composed of Puerto 
Ricans and Continental Americans to make 
recommendations to him on changes of our 
Organic Act, a Committee on which no rep- 
resentation was given to the organized work- 
ers of the Island, and 


WHEREAS, We understand that recom- 
mendations (which are unknown to the people) 
were made already to the President, and 


WHEREAS, The organized labor movement 
in Puerto Rico and in Continental United 
States has been always on the watch when 
liberty and freedom of our people are in- 
volved, the American Federation of Labor 
having cooperated to a large extent to the 


establishment of the rights and liberty we 
enjoy at the present, and being responsible 
for these achievements under our Organic 
Aet as may be seen by the following: 


1.—The first Civil Government established 
in Puerto Rico on May Ist, 1900, was through 
an Act of Congress known as the Foraker’s 
Act. There was not much that labor could do 
43 years ago to have a more liberal Govern- 
ment established in our Island, because of our 
limited influence, but thanks to the efforts 
of the American Federation of Labor we were 
fortunate at least in incorporating in the 
Foraker’s Act a “Bill of Rights’ which did 
guarantee the free exercise of our economic 
and social rights, freedom of speech and the 
enjoyment of other constitutional rights and 
guarantees which enabled us to fight for bet- 
ter conditions for our people in general, 


2.—Changes were effected by Congress on 
March 2nd, 1917, when a new Organic Act 
became operative in our Island, known as the 
Jones Act. This new Act was more liberal 
inasmuch as it did separate the functions of 
the three branches of Government, the execu- 
tive, the legislative and the judiciary, and in 
some other respects. But the reasons why this 
new Organic Act was made more liberal, was 
not because of the intentions of those origi- 
nating it. Those originating the changes would 
have deprived nearly 250,000 workers of their 
voting franchise, a privilege that they were 
enjoying since the year 1900. The “literacy 
test’’, the “‘poll-tax”, “property tax” and other 
qualifications and restrictions would have 
placed—if not fought by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor—practically all the power in 
the hands of a group of the so-called chosen 
few. The same people sponsoring the changes 
also intended that people to be eligible to 
our Insular Legislature should own property 
and pay taxes, and in that way workers could 
not be expected to be elected to our Legis- 
lature. No provision had been made for free 
and compulsory education; no limitation had 
been established as to the age of children to 
be employed; nothing to prohibit compulsory 
servitude, 


3.—We had to keep in Washington for a 
long period of time the founder of this or- 
ganization, our late brother Santiago Iglesias 
to be on the watch and to enlist ‘the effective 
support of the American Federation of Labor, 
so that a real more liberal Act could be passed 
by Congress for our people. Our late Presi- 
dent Gompers, realizing the danger threaten- 
ing our rights (since he knew very well the 
tendency and medieval education of our latin 
political bosses); the Legislative Committee 
of the American Federation of Labor under his 
instructions, and many other officials of the 
American Federation of Labor willing to as- 
sist, ‘‘took up the cudgels” and all reactionary 
measures intended to be put in the Jones Act 
were defeated. 


4.—And_ again, thanks to the efforts of the 
American “Federation of Labor the Organic 
Act of Puerto Rico effective March the 2nd, 
1917, was in reality more liberal than the Fora- 
ker’s Act, and the rights and protection for 
labor and for all the people in general were 
greatly improved, and 
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WHEREAS, It is under this Act that we 
have been developing our activities for the 
last 26 years, and it is to this very Act that 
changes will be made by Congress according 
to the recommendations of the Committee ap- 
pointed by the President if the President sees 
fit to accept such recommendations and have 
them transmitted to Congress as his own, and 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor having been instrumental to such an 
extent in the framing of our previous Organic 
Acts, it is our duty to continue to render these 
services so that the proposed liberalization 
of the Organic Act of the Island be a reality 
and to prevent that under a disguised so-called 
liberalization plan the people might be de- 
prived of the true liberal measures now en- 
joyed and of all those rights now in existence 


and consecrated under the Jones Act, there- 
fore, be it 
RESOLVED, That the Executive Council 


of the American Federation of Labor, in har- 
mony with the policy and traditions of the 
American Federation of Labor, and the mis- 
sion of this progressive institution during 
the past toward Puerto Rico, be, and it is 
hereby instructed, to watch all movements 
intended to make changes in the Organic Act 
of Puerto Rico and to take any steps deemed 
to be necessary to secure for the Island those 
measures that would effectively assist in the 
normal development and free exercise of all 
rights accorded to labor by democracy, and 
be it further 


RESOLVED, That the Legislative Commit- 
tee of the American Federation of Labor be 
also instructed to watch the situation and 
to appear before the Committees of both the 
House and the Senate, of competent jurisdic- 
tion, to present the views of organized labor 
on amendments presented to the Organic Law 
of Puerto Rico, in case bills to the effect are 
presented in either of the Houses. 


Your Committee recommends adoption. 


The report of the Committee unani- 


mously adopted. 


was 


Permanent Food and Milk Pro- 
gram for School Children 


Resolution No. 84—By Delegate R. G. Soder- 
strom, Illinois State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The Congress of the United 
States enacted Public Law No. 320 on August 
25, 1935, section 32 of which law makes avail- 
able annually to the Department of Agricul- 
ture 30%, of all monies collected as import 
duties to be used by the Department of Agri- 
culture for relief of farm food surpluses and 
said Department did, as one method of using 
up farm surpluses, sponsor a nationwide school 
lunch and school milk program, and 
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WHEREAS, The 78th Congress did on July 
5, 1943, pass the Annual Appropriation Bill 
for the Department of Agriculture which in- 


cluded a provision that, notwithstanding the 
fact that farm surpluses no longer exist, 
a sum not to exceed $50,000,000.00 could 


be spent during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1944, for the continuance of the school 
lunch and school milk program. At that 
time Congress made it plain that the provision 
was for one year only and that worthy as the 
school lunch program is, some other means 
should be developed rather than to charge it 
to section 32, and 


WHEREAS, The continuance of the school 
lunch and school milk program is of a benefit 
to the health and welfare of the child, which 
was brought to light during the induction of 
selectees for the armed forces of the United 
States when large numbers of men were shown 
to have suffered from malnutrition and poor 
teeth as a result of inadequate food. En- 
couraging better nutrition is basically an edu- 
cational function and school lunch rooms offer 
an ideal place for teaching this subject, and 
furthermore, despite vastly increased indus- 
trial activity, there is still a considerable per- 
centage of families in need of some assistance 
to provide nutritive foods in adequate quan- 
tities for their children, and 


WHEREAS, The continuance of this pro- 
gram will permit more than 6,000,000 school 
children of the nation, to have available daily, 
a complete dietetically well balanced school 
lunch at very low cost, now therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled go on record 
recommending to the Congress of the United 
States that the school lunch and school milk 
program be perpetuated, and that Congress 
enact suitable legislation to effect this purpose, 
beginning July 1, 1944, and to appropriate 
sufficient monies to finance it from any unin- 
cumbered funds in the United States Treasury. 
These funds to be made available in direct 
grants to local School Boards or Districts until 
such time as this obligation can be absorbed 
by the local communities. 


Resolution No. 84 requests endorsement of 
a proposal that legislation be enacted to pro- 
vide that Congress appropriate sufficient funds 
to continue the free milk and lunch program 
for school children and that such fund be 
alloted to local School Boards or Districts until 
such time as that obligation can be assumed 
by local communities. 


Your Committee recommends that the reso- 
lution be referred to the Executive Council 
with instructions to work out an equitable 
plan for needed assistance to school children 
and to initiate the appropriate legislation. 


The report of the Committee was unani- 


mously adopted. 


There are two reso- 
Resolution No. 55 on the caption 


Secretary George: 
lutions, 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


“Political Rights”, presented by the delegates 
representing the Civil Service Organizations, 
and Resolution No. 89, under the caption, 
“Hatch Act’’, presented by Delegate John P. 
Frey, of the Metal Trades Department. These 
resolutions are as follows: 


Political Rights 


Resolution No, 55—By Delegates Leo E. 
George, Wm. I. Horner, James M. “Murphy, 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks; 
Wm. C. Doherty, Wm. J. Gorman, Lawrence 
McGuigan, Louis Horlbeck, Joseph Considine, 
National Association of Letter Carriers; C. M. 
Harvey, J. L. Reilly, Wm. Taylor, Patrick 
Leonard, Railway Mail Association; James B. 
Burns, Berniece B. Heffner, John B. Murray, 
American Federation. of Government Em- 
ployees; James Mowatt, International Plate 
Printers’, Die Stampers’, and Engravers’ Union 
of North America; Frank J. Coleman, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Central Labor Union; Fred W. 
Baer, Joe Lehan, International Association of 
Firefighters; Foster J. Pratt, International 
Federation of Technical Engineers, Architects, 
and Draftsmen’s Unions; S. V. Sloan, Na- 
tional Federation of Rural Letter Carriers; 
George Warfel, National Association of Special 
Delivery Messengers; Joseph Landis, John 
Fewkes, Selma M. Borchardt, Irvin Kuenzli, 
American Federation of Teachers. 


WHEREAS, Laws have been enacted and 
regulations promulgated to protect the in- 
tegrity of public elections and to prevent the 
use of public office to influence elections by 
coercion of public employees e‘ther by threat 
of _paaraEne action or promise of reward, 
an 


WHEREAS, Such laws have imposed undue 
restrictions upon the free exercise by Govern- 
ment employees to freely express opinions, and 
to participate in political campaigns, and 


WHEREAS, Recent laws have provided un- 
warrantedly severe penalties for the slightest 
violation, either intentional or inadvertent, 
therefore, be it ~ 


RESOLVED, That this, the sixty-third con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor, 
assembled in Boston, Massachusetts, October 
4-15, 1943, instruct the Executive Council to 


initiate legislation to amend existing statutes 
in such manner as to restore to public em- 
ployees the right to full and free exercise of 
citizenship rights and to insure their protec- 
tion against compulsion or coercion from supe- 
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riors in employment or office or from per- 
sons in posi.ion to influence either their tenure 
of employment or opportunity for advance- 
ment. 


Hatch Act 


Resolution No, 89—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department. 


WHEREAS, The right of the citizen to 
vote, freely express his opinion on political 
questions, whether it be in private conversation 
or in public discussions, and to join with his 
fellow citizens in organizing for political pur- 
poses, must be regarded as a right never to be 
abridged, if we accept the theory that govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the con- 
sent of the government, and 


WHEREAS, By means of the abridgement 
of the right of the citizen to fully exercise his 
citizenship, small but powerful economic 
groups have succeeded in many instances in 
controlling elections, and 


WHEREAS, Government employes for many 
years have been subjected to a constant and 
increasing encroachment upon their rights 
as American citizens by the enactment of laws 
which have restricted their right to partici- 
pate in political activities vital to their inter- 
ests, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled in Boston, 
Mass., in October, 1948, go on record as urging 
the restoration to all government employes 
of full citizenship rights, including the right 
to vote, the right of free speech on public 
questions, and the right to join with their fel- 
low citizens in organizing for political pur- 
poses, and be in further 


RESOLVED, That to this end this conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor 
urge the repeal of the so-called Hatch Act, 
and other legislative restrictions placed upon 
political activities on the part of government 
employes. 


Your Committee considered these _ resolu- 
tions at length, and in view of the fact that 
the sponsors of one of these resolutions has 
indicated a difference with the decision ar- 
rived at by the Committee, I move that both 
resolutions be referred to the Executive Coun- 
cil with instructions that the Executive Coun- 
cil hold a hearing of parties interested and 
take appropriate action on the information 
secured. 


The motion was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote. 


Chairman Ornburn: Mr. Chairman, this 
concludes the report of the Committee on 
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Legislation and it is signed by the following 
members: 


I. M. Ornburn, Chairman 
Leo E, George, Secretary 
Emanuel Koveleski 
B. M. Jewell 
Foster J. Pratt 
James M. Duffy 
James T. Moriarty 
Francis O’Toole 
James B. Burns 
Thomas V. Green 
Joseph F. Landis 
L. V. McGuigan 
Nellie H. Gallagher 
Christian Madsen 
Henry Rosendale 
James Mowatt 
Samuel Laderman 
Frank B. Field 
Clifton Vogt 
Frank X. Martel 
John J. Falvey 
Patrick Leonard 


COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION. 


Chairman Ornburn moved the adoption of 
the Committee’s report as a whole. 


The motion was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote. 


Labor’s Conference on Food 
and Nutrition 


Delegate Ornburn, Union Label Trades De- 
partment: Mr. Chairman and delegates, I 
desire to make what I regard as a very im- 
portant announcement. It is common knowl- 
edge with all members of labor organizations 
that food is Topic No. 1 on the Home Front 
and for that reason we have called a con- 


ference in this hall tomorrow morning be- 
ginning at 10 o’clock. I want to read the 
program in order that you may know who 


will appear on it: President Green, Secretary 
Meany, Dr. Graubard, Director of Labor 
Education, Food Distribution Administra- 
tion; Roy H. Hendrickson, Director, Food Dis- 
tribution Administration, War Food Adminis- 
tration ; Chester Bowles, General Manager, 
Office of Price Administration; Paul H. Ap- 
pleby, Under Secretary United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; E. J. Riches, Acting 
Chief, Economic and Statistical Section, Inter- 
national Labor Office. 


In the 
Patton, 
Union; 


afternoon we will have James G. 
President of the National Farmers 
Nathan Shefferman, Labor Relations 
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Associates; and then there will be a panel 
and discussion participated in by a number 
of delegates from National and International 


Unions and State Federations and Mr. 
Haakon, leader of the Norwegian Labor 
Movement. All delegates and visitors are 
requested to attend. ; 

We shall discuss such problems as price 
ceilings upon all necessary commodities, ra- 
tioning, rent control and every other prob- 


lem coming before us on the Home Front 


having to do with food. 


I hope all will please 
take note of this very important announce- 
ment and arrange, so far as it lies within 
their power, to attend at least a part of 
these conferences that will be held tomorrow, 
as announced by Brother Ornburn. 


President Green: 


Statement of Vice President 
Tobin on Observance of 
No-Strike Pledge 


President Green: I want to present to you 
Vice President Tobin for a statement to the 
convention. 


Vice President Tobin: Mr. Chairman and 
delegates, you heard a good deal this morn- 
ing about labor and strikes and work for 
the government, brought about by the ad- 
dress of the Commander of the American Le- 
gion in his reference to strikes by labor 
unions in violation of our pledge to our gov- 
ernment. 

The International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters has had perhaps more unjust publicity 
in matters of this kind than any other or- 
ganization in recent months. The most thor- 
oughly organized lobby that has existed in 
Washington in all the years during which I 
have been acquainted with the methods of 
procedure there has been operating 
since the beginning of the war, in the Capi- 
tal of the nation. With unlimited money 
from insurance companies and. gentlemen 
farmers they have been successful not only 
in spreading all kinds of unfair and unjust 
propaganda against the toilers of the na- 
tion, but they have been somewhat success- 
ful—I might say substantially successful in 
convincing our legislators as to the evils of 
labor men. In all of this, labor has patiently 
gone on doing its job and endeavoring to keep 


down 
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its pledges to the government. But there is 
almost a limit to endurance. 

If the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters have 35 men out on strike in New York, 
although there are 54,000 union men there, 
great capital is made of it. The next day it 
is brought on the floor of Congress and 
every newspaper in New York, with few 
exceptions, headlines the fact that the Team- 
sters have broken faith in their pledge to the 
government. That is true of many of your 
organizations, 

This system of poisoning the minds of the 
American people against the trade union 
movement is now enjoying its greatest re- 
ward. They are in the heights of their 
greatest glory, and unfortunately many of 
the bureaus and tribunals of government are 
unthinkingly aiding and helping them. 

As one of the associates of President Green, 
and being a member of the Executive Council, 
I helped in the creation of the War Labor 
Board. It has done a great deal of good, but 
it is getting to the point where it is becom- 
ing almost antiquated and its functions are 
not what they were intended to be at the 
time of its creation. The personnel of the 
Board is all right, but for some reason or 
other they are swamped with cases that 
are piling up and they don’t seem to under- 
stand the human side of the question. ‘ Now, 
working men and women are human beings, 
and there is no rule, there is no law un- 
less it is based on what they believe to be 
justice, that can work successfully. 

I am going to read to you a telegram in 
answer to telegrams that I have received in 
the last three or four days. This is a tele- 
gram I sent to the Chairman of the War Labor 
Board last night. I think many of you 
down there on the floor have had similar ex- 
periences. If the Board would use a portion 
of the enormous amount of money they spend 
in telegrams to send somebody out on the 
road to adjust some of these grievances they 
would get better results. I get about eleven 
telegrams on almost every insignificant ques- 
tion, just as you do. I received a complaint 
from the Board about a strike somewhere in 
the Southern S‘ates, and in the telegram: I 
have endeavored to explain our position. 

Boston, Mass. 
October 7, 19438. 
Hon. William Davis, Chairman 
War Labor Board 
Washington, D.- C. 


Am endeavoring in every way possible to 
keep our people at work in accordance with 


our pledge to our government, but conditions 
are becoming more difficult daily. Recently in 
Providence, R. I., I had printed on first pages 
of daily papers paid advertisements denounc- 
ing stoppages of work by over-the-road truck 
drivers. This action of ours was responsible 
for the return of the men to work. In New 
York milk drivers strike I gave statements 
to the press denouncing strike and advising 
men to return to work. In Nashville, Ten- 
nessee yesterday striking Teamsters were 
ordered back to work or their Union charter 
would be revoked by International Union. 
Today we have received information that 
men loading and unloading trucks, members 
of another local of Teamsters in Tennessee 
have stopped work and have advised me of 
the cause of their trouble and that Local 
Union officers cannot handle rank and file. 
I now notify you and the War Labor Board 
that both myself and my associates find it 
impossible to convince our membership im- 
mediately in many places of the necessity 
of observing our no-strike pledge because of 
what they and I consider an unnecessary de- 
lay in endeavoring to make decisions in cases 
submitted by those unions to the War Labor 
Board. In several instances there are cases 
pending, awaiting action and decision by the 
War Labor Board, as long as ten, eleven, 
twelve and thirteen months. I am sure that 
the President of the United States never in- 
tended or expected, nor did any leader of 
labor expect, that any governmental tribunal! 
would hold up a ease for a period of twelve 
months, where men are suffering and have 
requested an adjustment of their conditions, 
wages and hours. I earnestly suggest that 
the panel or Commission handling this end 
of labor, trucking transportation, be ordered 
to exnedite immediately all cases submitted 
end waiting for adjustment not longer than 
three months. If any representative of this 
panel or suh-commission cannot give his entire 
time to this work then he should be removed 
yr substituted by another. The war situation is 
heeoming more intense. The labor situation 
is heeoming more difficult and the workers 
having just grievances that should be adjusted. 
will not he easily controlled. Personally, while 
T am willing to make anv and every sacrifice 
humanly possible, I believe the workers in 
many instonees have just reason for resent 
ment against the awful unnecessary delays of 
the War Labor Board and its constituted 
‘epresentatives. 


Daniel J. Tobin, General President. 
Int'l Brotherhood of Teamsters. 


IT sent that telegram for the purpose of try- 
ing to explain some of the things that we, 
the men of labor, have to put up with. I was 
very much impressed, as were all of you, with 
the statement made by President Green in his 
answer to the Commander of the American 
Legion just before we adjourned at noon. 
President Green has some knowledge of what 
is going on, but we seem to be getting into 
a condition down in Washington where they 
are really lacking a full understanding of 
the problems of you men down there on the 
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floor. Of course we are for our government 
and for our war effort; we have to win the 
war. Whose war is it? It is our war, it is 
the war for the continued emancipation of the 


toilers. It is not the war of a few million- 
aires. We, the toilers of this and other coun- 


tries have millions involved. We must make 
sacrifices. We will be called upon to make 
more. The picture is not quite as rosy as 
we would like to have it, but we must not 
be obstructed by governmental bureaus. 


Your no-strike pledge was given by the 
Executive Council of the Federation, but the 
Executive Council had no more power than 
a child to put it into effect, were it not for 
you men representing your Local Unions and 
your International Unions. Our Federation is 
a federation, and as a member of the Execu- 
tive Council 1 know how faithfully you have 
tried to carry out your pledges. But without 
the aid of the business agents and the Inter- 
national Officers, our pledge to the govern- 
ment could not be carried out. You have 
kept your pledge as we have, and you deserve 
and will, time goes on, 
history is written, receive the gratitude of a 
great, freedom-loving citizenship of our coun- 
try. 


I am sure as and 


We were going along splendidly with our 
pledge, and again Congress in Washington 
stepped in when we, were telling men that 
they could not strike and put through legis- 
lation telling our people that they could 
strike. I refer to the Smith-Connally Bill. 
And believe it or not, I have had over 
hundred requests for permission to strike in 
accordance with the laws of the United States 
since the Smith-Connally Bill became a law— 
requests that we would not have had and that 
we would have refused were it not for the 
tampering of legislation, were it not for the 
tampering of Congress, aligned with the bu- 
reaus, the tampering with our machinery in 
handling - our people through our no-strike 
pledge. 


one 


Now, men are working night and day. They 
are getting tired, they are getting nervous 
with the continued speed-up of machinery. 
Go into any of these factories, those great 
big airplane plants and look into the faces 
of these people. That continuous grind of 
doing the same thing every hour of the day, 
every day of the week, is gradually breaking 
down the nerves of the toilers of the nation, 
as it has done in England. England has 
endeavored to take care of it, and still we 
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have bureaus that 


instead of helping us, 
in many instances overlap each other, with 
jealousies prevailing, and when we are doing 
a fairly good job they put through legislation 
that has set us back for nearly a year from 
where we were. 


Now the rule that applies in our Union 
is that most of our local organizations sign 
contracts for a period of two years, and in 
some instances for a period of three years. 
In one instance the contract of the Union 
had expired. It had been signed and agreed to 
two years before that, and that case is pend- 
ing now before the War Labor Board for 
nearly thirteen months. 


That is one of the reasons those men went 
on strike. Of course we will order them back 
to work. That is about all we can do and that 
is not the answer always. We may threaten 
to take away their charter, and they will 
walk over to somebody else and get a charter, 
without any question, We can suffer that, 
too, for the sake of our government. 


But there is another thing, there is the 
shortage of labor. Men and women are be- 
coming tired. We can’t put men with rifles 
beside truck drivers to run those trucks, and 
we can’t find other truck drivers to take their 
places. This is the human side of the ques- 
tion that those who operate those bureaus 
seem to fail to understand. 


I know this government has the right and 
it is in duty bound to do anything within 
reason that is necessary to win this war. 
If they could freeze wages they would also 
have to freeze prices. They pursued a wiser 
course that. has brought results. 


And so that you may understand our posi- 
tion when you read in the papers of the 
Teamsters breaking their pledge to the gov- 
ernment, I thought I would make this ex- 
planation, because I think that in a small 
way, perhaps in a larger way many of you 
have been confronted with similar conditions 
and will be crucified, if it is possible, by 
language, by the press of the nation, maybe 
by some governmental official because you 
failed to do the impossible. 


The men and women of our nation deserve 
The national and officers are 
the backbone of this war. We have an un- 
necessary turnover in labor because of the 
unjust conditions obtaining. We are short 
of certain kinds of bombers because of certain 
unjust decisions made by certain boards. The 


credit. local 
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idea of giving men two cents an hour more 
in a decision by a government tribunal, when 
the cost of living has gone up 45 per cent 
in that particular district over a period of 
four months! 


But we must go on, we must suffer being 
misunderstood, we must bear more. We are 
in for more difficult days as time goes on, all 
of which we are prepared to endure. But we 
must have proper consideration, proper un- 
derstanding of what we are doing. We must 
have our cases heard and decisions made, just 
decisions by our government, if the nation 
expects us to be able to continue to hold the 
men and women of labor at the wheels of in- 
dustry until this conflict ends. 


The greatest surprise I have had, a pleas- 
ant and joyous surprise, is the fact that we 
have had such magnificent success as we have 
had. In England, a small nation compared 
to ours, with a population of 40,000,000 as 
compared to our population of 135,000,000, 
with very strict laws, a nation that has been 
in the war four years—I haven’t the exact 
statistics, but within a few days there are 
more men and women on strike in England 
than there were in our country—striking 
sometimes against unfair consideration of 
their cases. 


I don’t want to place the stamp of approval 
on any kind of a strike during this period 
of the war. I don’t want to be understood 
that way, but I do say that the International 
Officers cannot continue indefinitely unless 
we get the help to which we are justly en- 
titled from our government—I mean continue 
indefinitely to keep men and women working. 

There is a great responsibility on the men 
and women of Labor today. We have been 
impeded by certain decisions and certain bu- 
reaus—not by the head of the Government 
itself—it is impossible for that man or any 
other man to handle all these different things. 
But when they charge labor with being 
negligent in observing its pledge they are 
wrong. Labor has kept its pledge, you have 
kept your pledge, but they have not kept their 
pledge with Labor. 


President Green: The Chair will present 
to you now for a brief address the fraternal 
delegate from the National Women’s Trade 
Union League. It was customary for many 
years for us to listen to an address delivered 
by a representative of this movement. We are 
Pleased now that we have resumed that custom 
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of having accredited delegates from the Na- 
tional Women’s Trade Union League, and I 
am going to present to you now its president, 
Miss Rose Schneiderman. 


MISS ROSE SCHNEIDERMAN 


(President, National Women’s 
Trade Union League) 


President Green, Secretary Meany, members 
of the Executive Council and Delegates: I am 
delighted to be here this morning and bring 
fraternal greetings from the National Women’s 
Trade Union League. This convention marks 
the historic epic to us of the National League 
because 40 years ago during the conference 
of the American Federation of Labor held in 
this same city of Boston, The National 
Women’s Trade Union League was born. Our 
erstwhile and revered President, Samuel 
Gompers, was present at the birth of this new 
organization and gave it his blessings. The 
organization was started by a croup of social 


workers 2mong whom were the late Mary 
Kenny O’Sullivan, a member of the Book 
Binders union; William English Walling, 


known by many of you: Jane Adams; Mary 
McDowe]!1; Mrs. Henry Henroten and a num- 
ber of ‘abor leaders—all since passed to the 
Great Beyond. It was thought then that an 
organization similar to the Women’s Trade 
Union League in England could be formed 
here for the purpose of bringing to the work- 
ing women of the nation the message of 
trade unionism, and these people who were 
not workers at the bench pledged their sup- 
port and their activity. 


Mass production was just beginning and the 
American girl showed no interest in trade 
union organization. Working conditions were 
deplorable: the 12 and 14 hour day were 
the rule and not the excention; wages were 
pitifully low; 3, 5 and 7 dollars a week. It 
was thought at the time that the newly estab- 
lished National Women’s Trade Union League 
could draw publie attention to these condi- 
tions: give its cooperation to the local unions 
in the industries where women were employed 
and spreading the gospel of Trade Union or- 
ganization amongst the increasing number of 
women entering the work shops, factories and 
stores of the Nation. 


At the first National Convention held in 
1905, President Gomnvers addressed the gather- 


ine and congratulated the promoters of the 
movement and those who particinated in the 
Conference. He exvressed his satisfaction that 
the “work is now so seriously and so intenselv 
taken un that the future of vour effort and 
of your movement is escured ” Fe told of the 
trade wnions’ efforts to hetter the conditions 


of working women to the full limit of their 
ability and power, and that the trade union 
movement stood steadfastly for equal pay for 
equa] work. 


For 40 years, the Women’s Trade Union 


League has brought the message of unionism 
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to women. Jin the needle trades, laundries, ho- 
tels, restaurants, textiles, service industries, 
etc., we have gone to the foreign-born and 
taught them our language and knowledge of 
our institutions. We have helped to make 
them into citizens and good loyal trade union- 
ists. We have set up classes and trained 
women for active participation in the labor 
movement; taught them the history of our 
land and the labor movement. 


The League has been in the forefront in 
the struggles of labor legislation, minimum 
wage laws, hours laws, one day rest in 7, un- 
employment insurance, health and _ factory 
regulations, unemployment insurance and _ so- 
cial security. Although many of these laws 
pertain to women only, the beneficial effects 
have extended to men as well. For years, the 
Women’s Trade Union League, with the sup- 
port of the American Federation of Labor, has 
led the fight successfully against the so-called 
“Equal Rights” amendment, which would take 
away all of the safeguards that have been 
erected in recognition of the basic differences 
between men and women. Far from giving 
women equality, this amendment would result 
in grievous inequelity. Opposing this amend- 
ment, we have had the added support of some 
of the most outstanding women’s organizations 
in the country such as: The League of Women 


Voters; The American Universities Women; 
National Consumers League; The Catholic 
Women’s organizations; Nationsl Council of 


Jewish Women; National Y.W.C.A. You will 
be glad to know that this week the House 
Judiciary Committee put its stamp of dis- 
approval on the amendment. 


The needs of the war have not only broucht 
unprecedented numbers of women into in- 
dustrial life, they have also demanded 
unprecedented sacrifices. We have been espe- 
cially concerned that the standards for women, 
safeguarded by legislation, shall not be broken 
down unnecessarily, and that the needs of 
the war are not used es a pretext by un- 
scrupulous employers to exploit the patriotism 
of our women workers. No one can denv 
that the woman wage earner is much better 
off today than she was in 1903. Right now 
three million of them are protected by strong 
and powerful trade unions, minimum wage, 
maximum hour laws, social security and un- 
employment insurance; but equal pay for 
equal work has still to be obtained. Sixteen 
and a half million women are now gainfully 
employed. There is no industry, no occuna- 
tions however difficult and strenuous that 
women are not engaged in right now. Testi- 
mony from employers tell us that the women 
are doing a splendid job in building planes. 
ships and tanks. They are working on rail- 
roads, in steel mills and on farms. 


It is impossible to try to deal with the gi- 
gantic problems of women in war industries 
without looking ahead to what women’s place 
will be in peacetime industries after the war. 
Obviously it is too early to see the whole 
pattern, but even at this time certain basic 
things are clear. Equal pay is not only neces- 
sary for women’s morale now, but if women 
are not paid for the same jobs that the men 
they are replacing were paid, the value of the 
jobs will go down and will be down when the 
returning soldiers come back into industry. 
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We must definitely resist the trend to pay 
women less, or the standard of living for all 
workers, both now and in the post-war period, 
will be lowered. 


The right of women to work at any sort 
of a job where they have established their 
capacity must be recognized now and in the 
future. It must be assured in an orderly and 
equitable fashion, applying equally to all 
workers and apart from sex consideration. 


We sincerely hope that our post-war world 
will offer employment at a decent living wage 
to all who want and are fit to work, and that 
our peacetime employment possibilities will be 
broad enough to offer full employment to the 
returning soldiers and to women who need 
or desire work. That many women war 
workers will return to their homes, there is 
no doubt. On the other hand, economic neces- 
sity underlies most women’s desire for a job 
and this necessity should be treated with as 
much respect and consideration as is given 
to men. 


Perhaps, one of the outstanding contribu- 
tions during the past forty years the League 
has made to the labor movement is the in- 
terpretation of its principles and problems to 
the people outside our movement. I do not 
hesitate to say that through our effort the 
labor movement of America has gained count- 
less numbers of loyal and _ understanding 
friends. We hope to tell our story to an ever 
wider audience in making clear some of the 
underlying causes which lead to disagreement 
and controversy between employers and 
workers, and show the constructive efforts 0 
the unions and the signal contributions by th 
workers to industrial progress and to our 
country. 

Given your support, as requested in Presi- 
dent Green’s letter, we hope to expand our 
work this year by undertaking an effective 
publie relations job in the women’s field de- 
signed to offset some of the untoward and 
downright false publicity directed against 
all labor. 

I take this occasion to express our appreci- 
ation for the encouragement we have had 
from the officers and Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor and some 
of the outstanding International Unions in 
the work we are doing. We congratulate the 
American Federation of Labor and its leaders 
on the tremendous strides forward the organi- 
zation has made in the past years. In 1903 
we could not possibly envision that today 
there would be 7,000,000 members under the 
banner of the American Federation of Labor. 


However, there are still huge numbers of 
unorganized workers who must be organized, 
and I think they are ready to get the message 
of trade unionism right now. There are at 
least a million office workers in the country 
who are sort of forgotten men and women. 
Their wages have always been stabilized and 
frozen, and it is about time we made a drive 
to give them an opportunity to join our move- 
ment. Then the retail stores hold another mil- 
lion men and women of America who have 
made certain progress in joining organiza- 
tions, but by far the great majority of them 
are still unorganized. In the hotels and res- 
taurants there is a beginning, too, but there 
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has to be a complete and vigorous drive in 
order to get them in. The service trades 
unions could have at least a million more 
women, because there are that many domestic 
workers and they should be approached and 
asked to join our forces. 


My firm belief is that an organization drive 
started amongst these men and women would 
yield a tremendous number of new members, 
Mr. President, so that the next time you 
meet, in 1944, instead of 17,000,000 members 
we could easily have 10,000,000 members. 


The National Women’s Trade Union League 
and its Locals stand ready to cooperate with 
you in every way possible. However, I must 
say this—and I say it with sadness, because 
I am a trade unionist of long standing myself 
—that in only two Leagues have we _ been 
able to afford paid executives. Most of our 
local units are run on the voluntary plan, 
and there the women are giving not only of 
their time where they can least afford to do 
it, but they are paying their own way in 
addition. With a little more financial help 
from the trade union movement we could do 
a swell job. I don’t mean that we want to 
undertake any of these drives ourselves, but 
we could give you all the cooperation and all 
the help we could in ways which are im- 
portant to keep the story of the organization 
drive before the members. We could do pick- 
eting, distribute literature, do everything in 
our power to help any drive that you would 
undertake. 


We glory in the success that the labor 
movement has met with in the past year. 
However, we feel that it is imperative that 
we solidify our movement now. We must 
close ranks and restore peace and unity to 
the labor movement, a labor movement that 
will be invincible no matter what the attack. 


President Green, that the 
National Women’s Trade Union League and 
all its component parts will carry on. We 
stand ready as always to serve the wage earn- 
ing women of our country and the trade 
union movement which is so close to our 
hearts. 


We pledge you, 


I am sure, Mr. President, that your deliber- 
ations will be of the greatest importance to 
all the workers of our country, and especially 
to the men and women in our ranks, I thank 
you very much for this opportunity to greet 
you and to greet the delegates at this con- 


vention. ‘ 


President Green: I thank Miss Schneider- 
man for her visit to the convention and for 


I hope she will find 
it possible to remain with us until the con- 


the address she delivered. 


vention adjourns. 


Now the Chair calls for a report of the 


Committee on Local and Federated Bodies, 


and Birthright, 


recognizes Vice-President 


Chairman of that committee. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
LOCAL AND FEDERATED 
BODIES _— 


Vice-President Birthright, Chairman of the 
Committee: The report of the Committee 
will be presented by Delegate Quinn, Secre- 
tary of the Committee. 


Delegate Quinn, Secretary of the Committee, 
presented the following report: 


Recommendation of the 
Committee 


The Committee on Local 
3odies had no resolutions referred by the 
Convention. However, your Committee wishes 
to submit the following report: 


and Federated 


There is usually in each city a Central Labor 
Council chartered by the American Federation 
of Labor which is the coordinating body for 
that locality and has at all times through co- 
operative actions of its affiliates been able 
to give added support and strength to the lo- 
eals of the International Unions and Federal 
Labor Unions. 


In view of the many war activities there 
are many local activities where Central Labor 
Unions are called upon to participate. The 
Officers and Executive Council of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor are mindful of the 
work that can be accomplished by the vari- 
ous Central Labor Councils to cooperate to 
the fullest with the various Government agen- 
cies by having representation on various 
Boards and Committees as set up by our Gov- 
ernment Agencies. We are in receipt of in- 
formation from the various localities that 
members of our various unions are giving 
their time in serving on the various Boards 
as established by the Government. One im- 
portant Board is that of the Selective Service, 
which is the Draft and Appeals Boards in 
which our members have given valuable serv- 
ice. Knowing of the importance of these 
Boards, we encourage the members of our va- 
rious unions to continue by serving on these 
important Boards. Other important Boards 
are the Rationing Boards, and labor in the 
various Central Bodies has set up advisory 


committees to work with the office of OPA, 
also with the Defense Committees and with 
the Committees on sale of war bonds and 
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stamps. Your Committee believes that the 
various Central Labor Councils are very im- 
portant in this work and we therefore request 
that they continue this work in our all-out 
effort for Peace and Victory. 

May we therefore recommend that the In- 
ternational Unions call upon their local 
unions to affiliate with their Central Labor 
Council to coordinate their activities in the 
various localities, also the affiliation of all 
Federal Labor Unions to the Central Labor 
Councils. 


Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of this 
report. 

The motion was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote. 


Committee Secretary Quinn: Mr. Chair- 
man, this completes the report of the com- 
mittee, which is signed: 


W. C. Birthright, Chairman 
James C. Quinn, Secretary 
Cc. C. Coulter 
Joseph Marshall 

A. Adamski 

R. E. Woodmansee 
Bertram W. Kohl 
Wm. J. Moran 
Alfred Rota 

Wm. McGuern 

J. W. Van Hook 
Lloyd Klenert 

John Lundergan 
Arthur J. Strunk 
Israel H. Goldberg 
Frank P. Converse 
Thomas A, Lenehan 
Nathan Soloman 
Michael J, Mongovan 
Patrick McHugh 
Edward W. Kaiser 
Richard B. Erwin 
John E. Briedenbach 


Committee on Local and Federated Bodies 


Committee Secretary Quinn moved the 
adoption of the report of the committee as a 
whole. 


The motion was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote. 


President Green: The Chair recognizes 
Vice-President Bugniazet, Chairman of the 
Committee on State Organizations for a 
report. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
STATE ORGANIZATIONS 


Vice-President Bugniazet, Chairman of the 
Committee: The Secretary of the Committee, 
Berniece B. Heffner, will make the report. 

Delegate Heffner, Secretary of the Commit- 
tee, presented the following report: 

To the Officers and Delegates of the Sixty- 
Third Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


The Committee on State Organization has 
the honor to report on the following portions 
of the Executive Council’s report which were 
referred for consideration: 


STATE LABOR LEGISLATION 
EMERGENCY LEGISLATION ON 
HOURS OF WORK 


(Pages 86-87, Executive Council’s Report) 


Under the guise of the war time emergency 
there is a grave tendency to suspend or lower 
the protective labor standards. 


We must be vigilant to oppose any such 
relaxation and press for permanent legisla- 
tion raising standards. Where such laws al- 
ready exist they should be protected zealously. 

This section of the committee’s report was 
unanimously adopted. 


CHILD LABOR 
(Pages 87-88, Executive Council’s Report) 


There is a grave danger in the widespread 
effort to lower legal child labor standards, 
and the committee concurs whole-heartedly 
in the recommendation of the Executive Coun- 
cil that administration of laws granting power 
of relaxation should be carefully watched. 

This section of the committee’s report was 
unanimously adopted. 


SAFETY AND HEALTH 


(Page 88, Executive Council’s Report) 


Your Committee calls to the attention of all 
State Federations of Labor the provisions of 
the Norton Bill—HR 2800, which would give 
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Federal aid to State Labor Departments to 
protect the health and safety of workers, and 
urges their active support pressing for 
early passage. 


The section of the committee’s report was 
unanimously adopted. 


WAGES 


(Pages 88-89, Executive Council’s Report) 


Your Committee urges State Federations of 
Labor to be ever alert and vigilant to oppose 
any legislation which discriminates against 
Labor. While no harmful legislation may be 
proposed, we must be prepared to fight for 
and defend the benefits which we are now re- 
ceiving. 


This section of the committee’s report was 
unanimously adopted. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
(Pages 89-91, Executive Council’s Report) 


Your Committee commends this portion of 
the Executive Council’s report in which great 
advances were made by the 1943 legislatures. 


We urge State Federation of Labor to follow 
the example set by “hese States to the end 
that all States may have a uniformity of law 
giving the greatest protection and benefit to 
the worker. 


In conclusion your Committee repeats its 
warning that the greatest possible interest 
should be taken in all laws introduced in 
State Legislatures which would have for their 
purpose the detrimental restrictions of labor 
unions or protective labor laws, or the set- 
ting aside of any existing laws under the 
guise of the war emergency, which would 
render them ineffective and weak. We should 
resist vigorously restrictive legislation and 
press unceasingly for remedial and beneficial 
legislation. 


Your Committee calls to the attention of all 
National and International Unions as well as 
the American Federation of Labor the neces- 
sity of all local unions being affiliated with 
the various State Federations of Labor. This 
is essential to the defense of labor in procur- 
ing favorable legislation in the legislatures 
of their respective states and would supply 


the necessary cooperation to foster the en- 
actment of laws beneficial to the workers. 

This section of the committee’s report was 
unanimously adopted. 


Delegate Heffner, Secretary of the Commit- 
tee: This concludes the report of the Commit- 
tee on State Organizations and it is signed: 


G. M. Bugniazet, Chairman 
Berniece B. Heffner, Secretary 
William E. Walter 
Walter F. McLoughlin 
Joseph A. Mullaney 
John Clinton 

Rudolph Heinl 

Phil Hannah 

Charles T. Crane 

C. J. Haggerty 

W. S. Gross 

Thomas A. Murray 
Phil E. Ziegler 

Gust Anderson 

G, F. Williams 

Louis Koenig 

E. J. Shave 

Bernard Quinn 

James D. Graham 
Claude O’Reilly 

John J. Hauck 

Harry W. Acreman 
Frank Clark Ellis 
Walter Collins 


Committee on State Organizations 


Vice-President Bugniazet, Chairman of the 
Committee: I move the adoption of the com- 
mittee report in full. 


The motion was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote, 


President Green: The Chair recognizes Vice- 
President Doherty, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Organization, for a report. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
ORGANIZATION 


Vice-President Doherty, Chairman of the 
Committee: Mr. President, the Committee on 
Organization is now ready to report. Several 
sections of the Executive Council’s Report 
were referred to this Committee for action. 
Additionally, some six resolutions were re- 
ferred to this committee for recommendation. 
The Committee held several meetings and at 
those meetings, every member of the Com- 
mittee was present. We spent considerable 
time in preparing this report, and Secretary 
Buzzell of the Los Angeles Central Labor 
Council will read the report. 
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Delegate Buzzell, Secretary of the Commit- 
tee, presented the following report: 


Organizational Assistance in 
Peninsula of Upper Michigan 


Resolution No. 44—By Delegate Dexter D. 
Clark, Central Labor Union, Marquette, Mich- 
igan. 


WHEREAS, There are many small local 
unions in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 
that have been chartered by American Federa- 
tion of Labor Internationals for many years, 
and 

WHEREAS, Due to many natural obstacles 
such as great distances and small membership 
they have been unable to bring many of the 
large industrial plants in the district into 
the American Federation of Labor, and 


WHEREAS, Rival labor organizations have 
in the past year been able to organize better 
than three thousand miners and hundreds of 
woodworkers and chemical employees through 
having several active representatives in the 
area, and 


WHEREAS, We of the American Federation 
of Labor are fast losing our power to demand 
the necessary representation in government 
and civie affairs, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor send a qualified representative ‘nto 
the area to assist in organizing an Upper 
Peninsula Federation of Labor so we may in 
the near future be in a position to protect 
our position. 


The organization of a State Federation of 
Labor as proposed by this resolution would 


create a dual or duplicate federation in the 
State of Michigan where an efficient state 
federation already exists. Therefore, your 


committee recommends that the resolution be 
not concurred in. 
unani- 


The report of the committee was 


mously adopted. 


International Charter for Office 
Workers 


Resolution No. 45—By Delegate James A. 
Taylor, Washington State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Many resolutions were intro- 
duced into the American Federation of Labor 
Convention held at Tampa, Florida in 1936, 
proposing that an International Union of 
Office Employees be formed, and 


WHEREAS, While the 1937 Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, held in 
Denver, Colorado, did take the preliminary 


steps toward the formation of this Interna- 
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tional; however, nothing was done to pro- 
mote the progress, and 


WHEREAS, The 1941 Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, held in Seattle, 
Washington, insisted that steps be taken im- 
mediately to form this International Union of 
Office Employees, and as a result of the ac- 
tion of this Convention a meeting was called 
in Chicago in August of last year, and perma- 
nent officers were elected, and a Constitution 
and working rules and regulations were set 
up, and 


WHEREAS, We find as many as eight inter- 
national unions chartering office employecs, 
some internationals having withdrawn from 
the American Federation of Labor taking these 
people with them, other international unions 
contemplating withdrawing from the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and intending to take 
still larger numbers of office employees with 
them; in other instances dual charters being 
ar by the American Federation of Labor, 
an 


WHEREAS, Since the formation of the in- 
ternational council in August, 1942 the mem- 
bership on the Pacific Coast alone has practi- 
<< doubled and are working under contract, 
an 


WHEREAS, In every instance where con- 
tracts have been secured, such contracts have 
provided for substantial increases in pay and 
improved working conditions for office work- 
ers and these gains were accomplished in 
the most part by local organizations acting 
locally and by themselves, and have proved by 
their actions that they are capable of having 
an International Union of Office Employees, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention of the 
American Federation of Labor assembled in 
Boston, Massachusetts, go on record in favor 
of such a charter being granted to the office 
employees. 

Your committee recommends concurrence 
in the purpose of this resolution and further 
recommends that the President and the Ex- 
ecutive Council proceed with the granting of 
an International charter for Office Employees 
at the earliest possible moment and that the 
President and Executive Council render all 
assistance possible in the construction of a 
constitution and otherwise. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


State Organizer for West Virginia 


Resolution No. 46—By Ohio Valley Trades 
and Labor Assembly, Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia. 

WHEREAS, The State of West Virginia has 


been neglected as to the efforts put forth by 
the American Federation of Labor to organize 
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the unorganized laboring people within the 


State, and 


WHEREAS, By reason of this State being 
neglected, the CIO and District 50 of the 
United Mine Workers of America have com- 
mercialized within the State and have been 
successful in organizing large numbers of the 
unorganized classes, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor assign a State Organizer from the 
American Federation of Labor to organize the 
unorganized in the State of West Virginia 
under the American Federation of Labor. 


The information before your committee on 
this subject indicates that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor now has a full time or- 
ganizer in the State of West Virginia in the 
person of the President of the State Federa- 
tion of Labor in that state, and that other 
organizers are being temporarily assigned 
there. We, therefore, -recommend that the 
matter be left in the hands of the organiza- 
tional department of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


The report of the committee was unani- 


mously adopted. 


Organization of Government 
Employees 


Resolution No. 47—By Delegates Leo E. 
George, Wm. I. Horner, James M. Murphy, 
National Federation vf Post Office Clerks; 
Wm. C. Doherty, Wm. J. Gorman, Lawrence 
McGuigan, Louis Horlbeck, Joseph Considine, 
National Association of Letter Carriers; 
C. M. Harvey, J. L. Reilly, Wm. Taylor, Pat- 
rick Leonard, Railway Mail Association ; 
James B. Burns, Berniece B. Heffner, John 
B. Murray, American Federation of Govern- 
ment Employees; James Mowatt, International 
Plate Printers’, Die Stampers’ and Engravers’ 
Union of North America; Frank J. Coleman, 
Washington, D. C., Central Labor Union; 
Fred W. Baer, Joe Lehan, International As- 
sociation of Firefighters; Foster J. Pratt, In- 
ternational Federation of Technical Engineers, 
Architects, and Draftsmen’s Unions; S. V. 
Sloan, National Federation of Rural Letter 
Carriers; George Warfel, National Association 
of Special Delivery Messengers; Joseph Lan- 
dis, John Fewkes, Selma M. Borchardt, Irvin 
Kuenzli, American Federation of Teachers. 

WHEREAS, The sixty-second convention of 


the American Federation of Labor instructed 
the organizing department to inaugurate a 
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campaign of organization among Government 
employees, and 

WHEREAS, Many City Central Bodies have 
rendered valuable cooperation to affiliated 
organizations of Government employees, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this, the sixty-third con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor, 
assembled at Boston, Massachusetts, October 
4-15, 1943, commend the organizing depart- 
ment and the city Central Bodies for their 
efforts and urge that the campaign of organ- 
ization among Government employees be con- 
tinued and enlarged. 


Your committee 
of the resolution. 


recommends the adoption 


The report of the committee was 
mously adopted. 


unani- 


Special Conference of National 
and International Unions to 
Assist in Organization 
Drive in Puerto Rico 


Resolution No. 104—By Delegate P. Rivera 
Martinez, Puerto Rico Federation of Free 
Workingmen, 


WHEREAS, Resolution No. 168 as unani- 
mously approved by the 6lst Annual Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor 
fully authorizes the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor to finan- 
cially assist the organized labor movement 
of Puerto Rico in carrying out the work which 
iS necessary to improve conditions of the 
workers of the Island, and 


WHEREAS, The situation that has been 
confronted by the workers of Puerto Rico 
for so many years makes it imperative that 
such financial assistance be rendered now 
through the combined and effective efforts 
of the American Federation of Labor and 
various National and International Unions, 
so as to enable the Insular labor movement to 
— out an organization campaign, therefore 
ve it 


RESOLVED, That the Director of Organ- 
ization of the American Federation of Labor 
be instructed, subject to the approval of 
the Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, to call a Special Confer- 
ence in Washington, D. C., of representatives 
of various National and International Unions 
having potential members in Puerto Rico, 
this special conference to discuss plans and 
ways and means to carry out such an or- 
ganization drive as may be deemed necessary 
and convenient, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That, if deemed advisable by 
the President of the American Federation of 
Labor, the Director of Organization of the 
American Federation of Labor be also in- 
structed to invite to this Special Conference 
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a representative of the Puerto Rico State 
Federation of Labor to present the views and 
plans of that body and to make those sugges- 
tions believed to be practical to carry out 
the purposes of this resolution, and be it fur- 
ther 


RESOLVED, That among others that could 
be called to this special conference by the 
Director of Organization of the A. F. of L., 
we suggest representatives of the following 
National and _ International Organizations: 
International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union; Cigar Makers’ International Union of 
America; International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation; Brotherhood of Carpenters’ and 
Joiners of America; American Federation of 
Teachers; Electrical Workers’ International 
Union; Retail Clerks; Plumbers; Hotel and 
Restaurant; Barbers; Teamsters, Chauffeurs 
and Truck drivers; Railroad workers. 


The problem presented in this resolution, 
as well as the statements made to the com- 
mittee by its author, prompts the committee 
to express deepest sympathy for our fellow 
trade unionists in Puerto Rico. However, the 
solution of them seems to present the neces- 
sity for a great deal of planning and, there- 
fore, your committee recommends that this 
be referred to the President and the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor 
to give all cooperation possible to the labor 
movement on that island. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Financial Assistance to Seafarers 
International Union in Organ- 
izing Workers in Fishing 
Industry 


Resolution No. 116-—-By Delegates Harry 


Lundeberg, Partick McHugh, John Mogan, 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America. 


WHEREAS, The members of the Executive 
Committee of the Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America has petitioned the 
American Federation of Labor for assistance 
in organizing a large group of 30,000 work- 
ers in the fishing industry from Brownsville, 
Texas, at the Mexican Border to Norfolk, 
Virginia, and throughout the Pacific Coast 
and Alaskan territories, and 


WHEREAS, The Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America has established local 
unions throughout the Nation, some of which 
have been operated with only partial suc- 
cess, While local unions in the New England 
states and Pacific Coast Ports have been oper- 
ated with total success, and 
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WHEREAS, The Seafarers’ International 
Union has striven diligently to organize the 
fishing industry, and 


WHEREAS, Their financial ability is so 
limited as to prohibit an organizing drive on 
a large scale, due to the fluctuating operations 
such as confront the seamen, fishermen and 
eo cannery workers during the war period, 
an 


WHEREAS, They have extensive informa- 
tion regarding the fishing industry, and 


WHEREAS, They have definite proof that 
wholesale exploitation is taking place relative 
to the fishermen who deliver the catch, and 


WHEREAS, Large groups of these fisher- 
men live on incomes which are actually lower 
than those of the sharecroppers of the deep 
south, and 


WHEREAS, The officers of the Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, fur- 
ther petition the American Federation af 
Labor to lend assistance in a problem involv- 
ing Towboatmen, which problem has arisen 
in the past few months and is due solely to 
the war effort and enemy submarine activi- 
ties, and 


WHEREAS, The United States Government 
has constructed some 500 new tug boats and 
large numbers of oil barges which are to be 
operated on our inland waterways, and 


WHEREAS, They have been successful in 
establishing a Towboatmen’s Union in New 
Orleans, Louisiana, with some of the major 
operators in the peacetime period, and 


WHEREAS, It now develops that these new 
oil barges are to be operated on a twelve-hour 
work day basis, and 


WHEREAS, They find that the Govern- 
ment agencies have awarded these barges to 
companies having a twelve hour work day 
and no union relations, and 


WHEREAS, The Seafarers’ International 
Union is unable to attempt this widespread 
organizing campaign at this critical time, and 


WHEREAS, Their sea-going members are 
being shifted from one part of the nation to 
another, and 


WHEREAS, Because of the war they are 
compelled to establish temporary offices and 
move out to little ports never before heard 
of, which ‘has involved an increase in per- 
sonnel and a corresponding increase in over- 
head expense, and 


WHEREAS, They find that the amount of 
revenue the international has on hand with 
which to operate renders the situation to an 
impossible status, and 


WHEREAS, They further feel that unless 
the American Federation of Labor can come 
to their rescue in this war emergency that 
some dual or would-be dual union is likely to 
intervene, and 


WHEREAS, A _ Federally owned Corpora- 
tion known as Federal Barge Lines, which 


operates all traffic on the Mississippi River 
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has established an eight hour day with over- 
time in excess of eight hours, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor now in convention assembled at 
Boston, Massachusetts, goes on record to give 
the Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America the necessary financial assistance to 
carry through to a successful conclusion an 
organizing campaign among the fishermen, 
bargemen, and towboatmen in the above 
mentioned field. 


Your committee gave considerable attention 
and time to this resolution and had before it 
the sponsors, as well as Director of Organi- 
zation Frank P. Fenton. 

The work outlined in the resolution covers 
a tremendous area, practically the entire salt 
water shore line of the United States, but ap- 
parently the most needs seem to be in the 
Gulf area. 


Your committee recommends that the Ex- 
ecutive Council and the Director of Organiza- 
tion assign organizers to the Gulf Coast area 
to attempt to work out an organizing pro- 
gram among the fishermen and tow-boatmen 
in that territory on a trial basis. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


ORGANIZING ACTIVITIES — 
NEW UNICNS — FEDERAL 
LABOR UNIONS—CENTRAL 
LABOR UNIONS 


(Page 37, Executive Council’s Report) 


Your committee had referred to it that sec- 
tion of the Executive Council’s report cap- 
tioned—“Organizing Activities,” ‘New Un- 
ions,” ‘Federal Labor Unions’ and ‘Central 
Labor Unions.” The Executive Council points 
out that the staff of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is participating in a wide field, 
many of the staff members serving on the 
War Labor Board, the Man-Power Board, ete. 
and cooperating with the U. S. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, in 
figuring costs of living; in the development 
of labor management programs for the pur- 
pose of increasing production in the war ef- 
fort and, in the bond drives of the Treasury 
Department. 


In addition, staff members are cooperating 
with International Unions in their organizing 


campaigns in many ways and, that the Or- 
ganizing Department of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is being called upon by In- 
ternational Unions for the services of organi- 
zers to a greater degree and, that many 
organizing campaigns, where a number of 
International Unions were involved, have been 
headed by American Federation of Labor 
organizers, at the request of International 
Unions. 

We note also that the staff members in the 
field are being called upon by International 
Unions to handle matters before the War 
Labor Board, the Man-Power Board and the 
National Labor Relations Board for Inter- 
national Unions, City central bodies and local 
unions, 


We note the comment in the Executive 
Council’s Report concerning the assistance 
that the Organizing Department has received 
from the Building Trades department and the 
Metal Trades department which has been 
invaluable. 


Your committee feels that the Organizing 
Department and its Director and the members 
of its staff should be commended upon this 
evident expansion of the work of the depart- 
ment. We also feel that the Executive Council 
should do everything in its power to assist in 
developing the spirit of cooperation and un- 
derstanding between the general organizers of 
the American Federation of Labor and the 
representatives of the International Unions, 
particularly in the field where new industries 
are springing up, which in themselves pre- 
sent new problems in organizing technique. 
This committee feels that this will, to a 
greater and greater degree, bring about the 
understanding on the part of the International 
Unions of the necessity of organizing federal 
unions among people whose work does not 
bring them directly within the jurisdiction of 
established national or international unions, to 
the end that organizational drives would be 
complete and not wind up with the organiza- 
tion of various crafts in their International 
Unions and the miscellaneous workers be left 
unorganized. 


Your committee is convinced that the state- 
ment of the Executive Council on the subject 
of Federal Labor Unions, to the effect that 
32 such unions have been transferred to Inter- 
national Unions during the past year, is an 
indication of the desire on the part of the 
Organizing Department of the American Fed- 
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eration of Labor to, not only recognize the 
jurisdictional claims of national and _ inter- 


national unions, but to protect them and, we 
believe that if matters of this kind were 
properly handled in their inception, during 
organization drives, it would prevent later 
complications and difficulties. 

Under the sub-caption ‘“‘New Union Re- 
ports’, the Executive Council reports splendid 
progress in direct organizing. It is signifi- 
cant that out of 291 federal labor unions 
organized within eleven and a half months, 
250 of them are active and apparently will 
become permanently established. 

Your committee recognizes the extreme 
difficulties faced by the Organizing Depart- 
ment in many of the new fields, not the 
least which, as presented in the report of 


the Executive Council, comes through the 


necessity of dealing with many Government . 


Agencies which to new organizations presents 
a formidable problem. The Organizing Depart- 
ment is to be commended for the work that 
its staff members have done in assisting new 
unions in this regard, as well as in negoti- 
ating and formulating contracts with em- 
ployers, etc. 

We think too that the Organizing Depart- 
ment is to be commended for the patience 
with which it has worked with such new 
unions, especially in view of the difficulties 
which are presented when increases in wages, 
or other improvements in working conditions 


are sought, including the so-called ‘Little 
Steel Formula” and other handicaps, which 
make the acquiring of such improvements 
difficult. 


It is also significant that this portion of the 
Executive Council’s report points out that in 
the organization of 291 federal labor unions in 
one year they have not transcended the rights 
of International Unions. 


We desire to comment also, upon the re- 
ported increase in membership through this 
method of organization in federal labor unions 
of nearly 20,000 during the year, which is a 
continuation of the steady growth of mem- 
bership in the last seven years indicating a 
total membership of 258,313 in July of 1943 
as’ compared with 83,153 the same period of 
1936. 


The Executive Council’s report also outlines 
the progress being made in the development 
of National Councils of federal labor unions 
in given industries and occupational fields of 
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which there are seven: Chemical, Aluminum, 
Fabricated Metals, Grain Processors, Railway 
Patrolmen, Office Workers and Beet Sugar 
Workers. It is also worthy of notice that in 
many instances these councils of federal 
unions are paying the organizing expenses 
in their own field and employ their own or- 
ganizers and work in cooperation with the 
general organizing staff of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


Under the caption ‘Central Labor Unions” 
the report of the Executive Council indicates 
that the Organizing Department has made 
splendid progress in the development of co- 
operation between its department and Central 
Labor Unions and volunteer organizers. We 
commend the department on its work in this 
line and, we note with satisfaction the con- 
tinued development of the self-helping plan 
between the Organizing Department and the 
Central Labor Unions where, by matching 
funds, the Central Labor Unions, which means 
the local labor movement, is assuming its 
share of the financial burden as well as the 
work of organizing. 


Your committee believes that this should be 
developed more and more and that Central 
Labor Unions should be impressed with their 
importance in the organizing activities of 
the American Federation of Labor and also 
that they should be impressed with the neces- 
sity for helping themselves. 


On this point your committee had a number 
of delegations representing central labor 
unions appear before it. These delegates had 
no resolutions before the convention but they 
felt they wanted to relate their organizing 
difficulties and they all seem to center around 
the point of the activities of central labor 
unions and their willingness to do some of 
the work themselves. From these interviews 
your committee gained considerable insight on 
the value of this cooperative plan of the 
Organizing Department. 

The committee was also favored with the 
presence of Director of Organization Frank 
P. Fenton with whom the committee dis- 
cussed all of the problems before it as well 
as the general subject of organizing in itself. 

Director Fenton’s presence before the com- 
mittee was highly instructive and the com- 
mittee desires to express its great apprecia- 
tion for the patience with which he explained 
the many details and problems with which 
his department is confronted. 
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To sum up, your committee feels that the 
organizing work of the American Federation 
of Labor has made splendid progress; that 
the collaboration and cooperation between 
representatives of national and international 
unions and general organizers of the federa- 
tion is developing to the benefit of all con- 
cerned; that there is a greater understandinyz 
by central labor unions of their responsi- 
bilities in this work which cannot but help 
to redound to the benefit of the Federation 
and all the working people of this country. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Delegate Buzzell, Secretary of the Com- 
mittee: This completes the report of the 
Committee on Organization, and it is 
signed by: 


Wm. C, Doherty, Chairman 
J. W. Buzzell, Secretary 
Frank Duffy 

V. O, Gardner 
John P. Burke 
Paul Dullzell 
Patrick H. Reagan 
Jess Fletcher 
Vincent Castronovo 
William J. Riehl 
Edward I, Hannah 
Leon Williams 
John B, Prewitt 
Earl W. Jimerson 
A. Philip Randolph 
Wm. F, Schnitzler 
John J. Griffin 
John F, Towle 
Stephen W. Fardy 
Ray Nickelson 
Jerry Aldred 
Vincent J. Kane 
John J. Scully 


COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION. 


Delegate Buzzell, Secretary of the Com- 
mittee: I move the adoption of the committee’s 
report as a whole, 


The motion was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote. 


President Green: The Chair recognizes Vice- 
President Bates, Chairman of the Committee 
on Executive Council’s Report. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL’S 
REPORT 


Vice-President Bates, Chairman of the 
Committee: The report will be made by the 
Secretary of the Committee, Brother John 
M. Fewkes. 


Delegate Fewkes, Committee Secretary: 
President Green and fellow delegates, your 
Committee on Executive Council’s Report has 
met and studied those portions of the Execu- 
tive Council’s Report submitted to us for 
consideration and now present the following 
report: 


OFFICIAL CHANGES 
(Page 37, Executive Council’s Report) 


The Executive Council reports the resigna- 
tion last January of Brother Edward J. 
Gainor as eighth Vice-President of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the selection of 
Brother William C. Doherty to the mem- 
bership on the Executive Council as thirteenth 
Vice-President, 


We deeply regret the loss of the services of 
Brother Gainor, who has devoted a lifetime 
to the furtherance of the trade union move- 
ment, and who for the past nine years has 
served as a member of our Executive Coun- 
cil. An orator and a profound student of 
labor problems, Brother Gainor has been above 
everything else a servant to the cause of trade 
union achievement. His contribution to the 
betterment of conditions of postal service em- 
ployees, his work toward the achievement of a 
shorter work week, and his services on our 
Executive Council will always remain a mile- 
stone in the annals of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, 


Exercising the authority vested in it by our 
constitution, the Executive Council selected 
the president of the National Association of 
Letter Carriers, Brother William C. Doherty, 
to fill the vacancy on the Executive Council. 
We commend the Executive Council in its wise 
choice in drawing upon the resources and 
experience of Brother Doherty to take part 
in the stewardship in the affairs of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in these crucial 
times, 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 





PRINTING TRADES- 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


(Pages 42-43, Executive Council’s Report) 

The Executive Council reports its inability 
to bring about an adjustment in accordance 
with the previous convention decisions in the 
differences between the Lithographers Inter- 
national Protective and Beneficial Association 
and the International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union. We regret that no adjust- 
ment in conformity with convention action 
could be reached, and recommend that unre- 
mitting efforts be made to reach an early set- 
tlement of all differences. Under the existing 
conditions of rapid and profound changes in 
the graphic arts industry, the achievement of 
complete harmony in the ranks of the printing 
trades is urgent and imperative. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


TRADE UNION BENEFITS 
(Pages 46-50, Executive Council’s Report) 


Your committee calls special attention to 
the notable benefits derived by wage earners 
directly from their trade union membership. 
According to the Executive Council’s sum- 
mary, nearly twenty-three million dollars were 
paid out by standard national and international 
unions in 1942 in the form of unemployment, 
sickness, death and other benefits. These bene- 
fits comprise an important protection to work- 
ers against the economic hazards of unem- 
ployment and disability and add credit to 
labor’s economic security. The benefits re- 
ported are paid by the national and interna- 
tional unions pertaining to their respective 
constitutions. The figures reported do not in- 
clude the benefits paid by local unions of our 
affiliates. Although it is known that such local 
benefits present a still greater amount paid 
out than the benefits reported, no 
has yet been made for complete reporting of 
all benefits extended by our affiliated organiza- 
tions to the membership. 


provision 


Your committee recommends that the na- 
tional and international unions of the Ameri- 
cas Federation of Labor be asked to instruct 
their local unions to furnish complete and uni- 
form reports of benefits extended by them, and 
request that these reports be in turn made 
Federation of 


available to the American 
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Labor for presentation of a complete and 
comprehensive summary of all trade union 
benefits to the next convention. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted, 


RECIPROCAL TRADE 
AGREEMENTS 


(Page 85, Executive Council’s Report) 


The Executive Council reports the extension 
by Congressional action of the authority to 
negotiate and maintain reciprocal trade agree- 
ments with other nations. Your committee 
recommends the acceptance of this portion of 
the Executive Council’s Report. 


The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


THE A. F. OF L. AND 
WAR SERVICE 


(Pages 116-117, Executive Council’s Report) 


The Executive Council reports on the serv- 
ices rendered by the American Federation of 
Labor representatives and representatives of 
our unions in providing labor representation 
on government agencies engaged in war ad- 
ministration and in the formulation of war 
policies of our government. 


Labor is gratified at the progress made 
during the past year to further and strengthen 
direct labor participation in war administra- 
tion. In a number of key government 
agencies labor has not yet been accorded a 
status commensurate with labor’s interest in 
and contribution to the war effort. Advance 
consultation on pending policies and direct 
participation in the formulation of adminis- 
trative procedures are essential to assure effec- 
tive and democratic participation by wage 
earners in carrying out the extraordinary 
services they are called upon to perform. 


Your committee recommends that the Ex- 
ecutive Council secure information from all 
affiliated labor unions of the representatives 
designated by them to serve on war agencies 
of the government nationally and locally so 
that a complete report on labor representa- 
tion secured by the American Federation of 
Labor may be rendered to the next convention. 
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Your committee recommends further that 
all national and international unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor be 
requested to furnish as promptly as possible 
a complete list of the A.F. of L. members 
serving in the armed forces to the end that a 
complete roster of labor’s participation in the 
service to the nation and in the war may be 
made available. 


Your Committee wishes to make a special 
commendation of the services rendered by 
Joseph Keenan as Vice-Chairman of the War 
Production Board in charge of the office of 
labor production. Equal commendation must 
also be made of the high statesmanship shown 
by A.F.L. representatives in other war 
agencies of the government whose efforts have 
made an outstanding contribution to demo- 
cratic administration of national affairs in 
time of war. . 


The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


COMBINED LABOR WAR 
BOARD 


(Page 117, Executive Council’s Report) 


Your Committee recommends the approval 
of the portion of the Executive Council’s re- 
port in which is summarized the work of the 
Combined Labor War Roard in counselling and 
advising the President of the United States 
on war policies of special concern to labor. 


Your Committee recommends that steps be 
taken to keep the officers of national and in- 
ternational unions clearly informed of national 
developments affecting labor with which the 
Combined Labor War Board deals from time 
to time. 


The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


FRATERNAL DELEGATES 


(Page 155, Executive Council’s Report) 


The Executive Council reports on the ap- 
pointment of the fraternal delegates of the 
American Federation of Labor to the British 
Trades Union Congress held at Southport, 
England, on September 6th, and to the Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada held at Quebec 
last August. 
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Through the medium of fraternal delegates 
it has been possible for us to strengthen the 
bonds of understanding and cooperation with 
the free trade union movements of our sister 
nations. 

Your Committee recommends the approval 
of this portion of the Executive Council’s re- 
port. 


The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


WAR BOND CAMPAIGN 


(Pages 159-160, Executive Council’s Report) 


The statement contained in the Executive 
Council’s report on the leading part played by 
labor in helping finance the war is amply sup- 
ported by facts. The American Federation of 
Labor has established an outstanding record 
of intensive cooperation and notable initiative 
in backing the American fighters in their 
battle for victory. The American Federation 
of Labor was the first to suggest voluntary 
payroll deductions based upon a payroll sav- 
ings plan, and to set a definite quota for its 
members. The pledges made in the Seattle 
and Toronto conventions and the quotas set 
have been more than fulfilled. This success 
is due to the concerted effort by the American 
Federation of Labor unions to carry on war 
bond campaigns through organized trade 
union channels. An important additional con- 
tribution has been yielded by the special cam- 
paigns sponsored and promoted by unions to 
underwrite or guarantee sufficient amounts of 
bonds to purchase specific articles of war 
materiel. 


It is a matter of special importance to or- 
ganized labor to be able to render a complete 
account of the contribution made by our 
unions toward the financing of the war. To 
this end, your committee recommends that na- 
tional and international unions be asked to 
furnish the American Federation of Labor 
with complete reports on purchases of war 
bonds made by local unions as well as national 
and international unions. The purchase of 
war bonds on the large scale in which it has 
been made has been a matter of hardship to a 
great many workers whose resources have 
been severely taxed by war conditions. Labor 


must see that adequate information is avail- 
able so that labor receives due credit for pur- 
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chases made as a part of already heavy sac- 
rifices on the part of labor. 


Your committee recommends that this con- 
vention endorse the fine work already per- 
formed by the large number of our unions 
and urges our entire membership to increase 
their contributions and intensify their zeal. 


The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


METAL TRADES DEPARTMENT 


(Pages 168-169, Executive Council’s Report) 

The Metal Trades Department of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor has made important 
advances in developing cooperation 
among the national and international unions 
whose membership is carrying the burden of 
the nation’s work in war production and war 
construction in war plants, shipyards, and on 
military projects. 


closer 


Your committee recommends special com- 
mendation to the leadership of the Metal 
Trades Department as well as the approval 
of this portion of the Executive Council’s re- 
port. 

The report of the committee was 
mously adopted. 


unani- 


RAILWAY EMPLOYES’ 
DEPARTMENT 


(Pages 173-184, Executive Council’s Report) 


We note the substantial progress reported 
by the Executive Council in the work of the 
Railway Employes’ Department of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and its affiliated or- 
ganizations, under war conditions. The rail- 
road workers of the nation have assumed a 
heavy responsibility for the movement of war 
transportation on the railroads of the nation. 
Lack of experienced manpower and inequities 
in the wage structure have made the task of 
the department in safeguarding the interest of 
railroad workers and in mobolizing their ski!! 
and experience in the service of the nation 
especially trying. 

Your committee recommends that this con- 
vention commend the officers of the depart- 
ment for their outstanding record and approve 
this portion of the Executive Council’s Re- 
port. 
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The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Delegate Fewkes, Secretary of the Commit- 
tee: Mr, President, this concludes the report 
of the Committee on Executive Council’s Re- 
port and it is signed: 


Harry C. Bates, Chairman 
John M. Fewkes, Secretary 
Robert Byron 

F. A. Fitzgerald 
Wilfrid T. Connell 
Leo J. Buckley 
George Q. Lynch 
Charles M. Rau 
William Campbell 
Frank J. Coleman 
Irvin Barney 
Arthur Huggins 

A. C. D’Andrea 

John J. Regan 

M. J. Sexton 

Luigi Antonini 
Thomas Martin 

Lloyd A. Thrush 

E. E. Longley 

John J. Walsh 
William J, Reynolds 
Paul Fournier 

G. Leo Abernathy 
William Burke 


Committee on Executive Council’s Report 


Delegate Fewkes, Committee Chairman: I 
move the adoption of the Committee’s report 
as a whole, 


The motion was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote. 


President Green: The Chair recognizes Secre- 
tary Meany for announcements: 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Labor Mass—Sunday, 
October 10, 1943 


Secretary Meany: I wish to announce again 
the Labor Mass at the Cathedral at Wash- 
ington and Waltham Streets, at ten o’clock 
on Sunday morning. 


President Green: The 
Vice-President Harrison, 
Committee on Education, 
ment. 


Chair recognizes 
Chairman of the 
for an announce- 


Vice-President Harrison: The Committee on 
Education will meet tomorrow morning at 
nine o’clock in the Hancock Room on the 
Mezzanine floor. In addition I would like to 
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announce that if there are any delegates who 
have any business with the Committee, I urge 


that they come tomorrow morning shortly 
after the committee convenes at nine o’clock. 
We would like to hear those that wish to 


appear in regard to the business before the 
I hope all the members of the 
I have been late in 


committee. 
committee will attend. 


887 


convening the committee because I did not 
arrive in the convention city until yesterday 
and that will explain why we have not here- 
tofore had a meeting of the committee. 


At 5:30 o’clock p.m. the convention ad- 
journed to 9:30 o’clock a.m. on Monday, Oc- 
tober 11, 1943. 
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SIXTH DAY — MONDAY MORNING SESSION 


Boston, Massachusetts, October 11, 1943 


The Convention was called to order at 10:15 
o’clock by President Green. 


President Green: Chaplain Earl L. Grose of 
Camp Langdon, Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, will pronounce the Invocation this 
morning. 


INVOCATION 


(Chaplain Earl L. Grose, Camp 
Langdon, Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire) 


Our Heavenly Father, we come to Thee to- 
day to ask Thy Divine blessing upon those 
who gather here to discuss business which 
we trust will be for the betterment of hu- 
manity. We ask txcat Thy gracious spirit 
may guide these in their deliberations and 
out of these moments, hours and days may 
there come much good. 

We pray for divine guidance and may Thy 
Holy Spirit be the leader. In these moments 
may we also remember we are at war, and 
we would pray that America and her Allies 
shall have peace and that there shall be a 
great victory for that which is true and 
righteous. 

Strengthen the hands of every one of us 
and may it be Thy Divine Will that the 
enemy has been defeated and that victory has 
come to us. God bless us and give us the 
strength and give us the vision and give us 
the patience we need in the days which are 
to come. We ask these things with the for- 
giveness of our sins in the name of our Lord. 
Amen. 


Committee to Escort War Man- 
power Commissioner McNutt 


President Green: Governor Paul F. McNutt, 
Chairman of the War Manpower Commission, 
is in the city and is prepared to visit with us 
and address the Convention at eleven o’clock 
today. The Chair will appoint as an Escort 
Committee to escort Commissioner McNutt to 
the hall, Vice President Bugniazet, President 
Dubinsky, of the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union, and Brother Elmer 
Milliman of the Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees. I request that the com- 


mittee just named get in touch with the Com- 
missioner and bring him to the hall for his 
address at eleven o’clock. 

The Chair now recognizes Secretary Scholtz 
of the Credentials Committee for a supple- 
mental report. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT COM- 
MITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


Delegate Scholtz, Secretary 
mittee, reported as follows: 


Your Committee on Credentials have ex- 
amined credentials and recommend the seat- 
ing of following delegates: 


Raymond Leon, representing Stenographers, 
Typists and Bookkeeper’s. Union No, 20422, 
Fort Edward, New York, 1 vote. 

In accordance with request 
Roy Horn of the International Brotherhood 
of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers, 
we recommend the seating of Walter W. 
Cenerazzo to serve as a delegate from that 
organization instead of A. J. Eberhardy, pre- 
viously reported, with 33 votes. 


of the Com- 


of President 


The report of the Committee was adopted 
by unanimous vote and the 
seated, 


delegates were 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Secretary Meany read 
sage: 


the following mes- 


New York, N. Y. 
October 8, 1943. 


William Green, President 
American Federation of Labor 
Care Statler Hotel 

Boston, Mass. 


National Labor Committee for Palestine 
greets and congratulates you upon your splen- 
did achievements past year. Accept our deepest 
gratitude for your generous cooperation in 
eause of rescuing martyred Jewish people in 
Nazi controlled countries and in cause of Jew- 
ish homeland in Palestine. Your warm sup- 
port of Histadrut Organization of Jewish 
Workers in Palestine has been source of great 
encouragement. We have confidence in your 


continued solidarity. 


JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG, National Chairman 
ISAAC HAMLIN, National Secretary. 
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President Green: We have with us a dis- 
tinguished visitor this morning who came to 
the United States all the way from Palestine. 
He has long been associated with the Palestine 
trade union movement, and he brings to us 
a short message from that movement this 
morning, a movement which has cooperated 
with us there fully and with which we have 
cooperated steadily day by day. 

Brother Israel Mareminski, whom I am 
about to introduce, has been a member of the 
Executive Council of the Histadrut in Pales- 
tine for seventeen years. During that period 
he has served as its General Secretary and 
Secretary Treasurer, He was sent to the 
United States by the Histadrut as its official 
representative for the duration. During the 
four years of his stay in this country I have 
corresponded with him on many occasions. 

I have asked Brother Mareminski to be here 
as our guest, and I have the pleasure of intro- 
ducing him to you. He will speak to us in 
his mother tongue and we shall hear through 
him the voice of Jerusalem in the language 
of the Bible, and after he has spoken, his 
very dear wife, who is here, will be introduced 
to interpret his address in English. 


I present him to you now. 


MR. ISRAEL MAREMINSKI 


(General Federation of Jewish 
Labor in Palestine) 


Dear President William Green, defender of 
oppressed peoples, and delegates of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor—the forgers of to- 
morrow’s world of just and lasting peace:— 

It is with feelings of deep responsibility 
toward the Palestine workers whom I represent 
that I bring to your 63rd Convention our fra- 
ternal greetings and best wishes for the 
victory of democracy in the war, and the vic- 
tory of the workers’ cause in the peace. 

This is the first opportunity that the His- 
tadrut—the General Federation of Jewish La- 
bor in Palestine—your sister movement for the 
last 22 years in the International Federation 
of Trade Unions, has had to send its delegate 
to greet your Convention in person. 

It is not easy for me in these times to find 
suitable words to express, either in my mother 
tongue, Hebrew, or in English, our heartfelt 
gratitude for your many expressions of encou- 
ragement and solidarity. 

You have been as a fortress of strength to 
us in all our hours of trial—and particularly 
since the rise of Nazism and Fascism in Eu- 
rope and the world. 

I am deeply moved as I stand before you, 
the representatives of organized labor in the 
United States. I am deeply aware that the 


persecuted people of the world, and my nation 
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in particuar, have never had truer friends 
and more fearless champions in any other or- 
ganized body in the country. 

After the last World War, the A. F. of L.. 
the Organized Workers of Great Britain, and 
the Belgian, Hollander and Scandinavian 
workers, now fighting for their very lives, 
were among the first to demand redress for the 
wrong done us. 

They were the first courageously to support 
the demand of the Jewish masses to immigrate 
to Palestine, as of right and not as of suf- 
ferance. They were the ones to follow with 
the closest interest and encouragement the 
progress of our pioneers in translating the 
words of our ancient Prophets into new, social 
forms of living and colonization. 

Dear Brothers, just as it is difficult for me 
in a few words of greeting to describe all 
that we have achieved during the two decades 
of the Histadrut’s existence in Palestine by 
the sweat of our brow and the labor of our 
hands, so it is difficult for me to describe 
adequately how much your brotherly interest 
has sustained us in the upbuilding of our 
home as a Cooperative Labor Commonwealth, 
and in the incorporating of the teachings of 
the Prophets of Israel in our day-to-day wor! 

We shall not forget that you were not con- 
tent with the mere support which you, to- 
gether with your Government, gave 26 years 
ago to the Balfour Declaration and to the 
Mandate. We in Palestine shall not forget 
that you were, and still are, among the first 
to demand the fulfillment of the lofty prom- 
ises of equal rights in all countries and the 
opportunity to build our homeland in Zion. 

We shall always cherish in our hearts the 
fact that you are the ones who have always 
fought and continue to fight with all your 
might and main against the restrictions which 
prevent uprooted Jews from reaching a haven 
and settling on our soil. 

We shall never forget how you raised you~ 
voice in righteous indignation against the 
folly of letting millions of acres of land in 
the hills of Judea and the plains of Sharon lie 
idle, when our pioneers have amply proven 
that there is no land in Palestine for which 
the hand of the homeless Jew cannot bring 
forth bread to eat and water to drink. 

Others may see the boundaries of Palestine 
and measure its dimensions. We see our 
Mother Land. We know every inch of its 
earth. We have learned to uncover the secrets 
of its springs. We know how to terrace the 
rough sides of its hills, and to discover the 
seeds that will thrive on every layer of its 
neglected soil. On this land we have found 
our creative selves. And there are still 
untold opportunities and untapped resources 
which the experience of the Jewish workers 
and pioneers can develop to give new life to 
the millions of our brethren still under the 
Hitler menace. 

Generation after generation will remember 
your solicitude for every ovpressed nation, and 
will not forget all your efforts to help us turn 
the native hills and desolate shores, the wasted 
and neglected land of Palestine into an arse- 
nal of new life and hope for my people, and 
a bastion of peace for the world. 

One with you in our determination and de- 
votion to the war effort, the workers of Pal- 
estine want you to know, in this hour, how 
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very far we are from our goal. Absorbed as 
we are in the fate of your boys and ours, 
fighting in the Mediterranean and at the gates 
of Europe, we still cannot forget that, at the 
advent of Hitler, you would not compromise. 
You were the first to proclaim an economic 
boycott. You were the first to demand the 
utter destruction of this cancerous growth. 
You were the first to foresee that, a world 
indifferent to the persecution of Jews as Jews, 
would, with the outbreak of the war, witness 
similar atrocities against Poles, Czechs, Greeks, 
Serbs, Hollanders, Croats, Lithuanians, and 
freedom-loving Italians and French. 

You saw things in their true light because 
your President and your members are united, 
not only in a labor organization, but also in 
your common vision of a just society—a fam- 
ily of free peoples, imbued with the ideals of 
equality and the dignity of work. 

Since we are both imbued with the same 
principles of labor and democracy, you appre- 
ciated our pioneer efforts when we were but 
4,000 workers laying the foundations of the 
United Labor Movement. 

In all our trials, we have felt your sympa- 
thy and encouragement—to this very day when 
we number 136,000 creative trade unionists, 
who, together with their families, constitute 
one-quarter million souls, or over 40% of the 
Jewish population—and all this in the space 
of 22 years! 

Fifteen years ago, the Histadrut represented 
but 35% of the organized workers of the coun- 
try. Today, 78% of rural and urban workers 
are found within our ranks. 

Eighty per cent of the Jewish military 
units who have fought at Dunkirk, Greece, 
Crete, Syria, El-Alamein, Tobruk, Tripoli, 
Sicily, Italy, are members of our Histadrut. 

Eighty per cent of those engaged in war 
industries are members, either of Histadrut 
unions or cooperatives. 

Today, 70% of the citrus fruits, vegetables, 
milk products and honey, which my country 
supplies to the Allied soldiers and its civil 
population, is grown by our cooperatives. 

In transforming the waste-lands of Pales- 
tine into a Jewish Commonwealth, we have 
used methods which are unique and have hith- 
erto not been used by stronger and greater 
powers. We are building Palestine, not by 
exploitation. We have never stolen a poor 
man’s lamb. Not a dunam of land has been 
taken by us from its workers. We have not 
used natives to swell the coffers of feudal 
land owners. 

On the contrary, if there is the beginning 
of a workers’ organization in the Near East, 
we have organized it in Palestine. 

If the standard of living in one country 
in the East has been raised, and the Arab’s 
wage is approaching a decent minimum, it is 
our doing. 

If labor legislation has appeared on the stat- 
utes, we were responsible. 

The first labor newspaper in Arabic has 
appeared in the Eastern Mediterranean. We 
have brought it to life. 

We are paving the way in Palestine for 
equality between man to man, and bringing 
together Arab and Jewish workers in the 
Palestine Confederation of Labor. 

That is our role as workers, our message 
as Jews, our function which we share with 
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you for the emancipation of the world from 
barbarism and chaos. 

Fellow workers, it is not easy for me to 
speak about the world of tomorrow and about 
the future of my people and my country, when 
masses of my brothers have already been 
slaughtered and the remnants of Israel still 
wander about in the forest of No-Man’s Lands, 
with no assurance that they will see the to- 
morrow which promises security for all. 

Your past Conventions have repeatedly de- 
manded the abolishment of the White Paper 
Policy, and I am proud to learn that this 
Convention has once more unanimously reaf- 
firmed this demand. And I am proud that 
it is also the decision of the British Labor 
Movement in its Convention to fight with you 
and with us against this policy. 

And may we, the workers of Palestine and 
of the United Nations, live to see the dawn 
of peace and justice for the world, and Pales- 
tine as the Commonwealth of Israel. 

We shall fight together with you until we 
have brought the enemy to unconditional sur- 
render and assured for the Jewish people 
unconditional survival. 

I feel sure that when at the end of the 
war your children return from the Mediter- 
ranean and European fronts, they will tell 
you not only about the dangerous battles that 
were fought days and nights without end, but 
will share with you the joy of their week-end 
and furlough visits in the workers’ settlements 
of the Holy Land, and then I am strengthened 
in my hope that the Histadrut shall realize 
its fervent wish to greet you and your leaders 
in the land of Israel with a hearty Shalom. 


President Green: And now we will be 
pleased to listen to a translation of this in- 
teresting address by the good wife of Brother 
Mareminski. I am pleased to present to you 
Dr. May Bere-Mareminski, who is_ collabo- 
rating with him and is active in the Palestine 
labor movement. She is Canadian born and 
will translate his statement from Hebrew 
into English. 


(Mrs. Mareminski gave the above transla- 
tion of Mr. Mareminski’s address. ) 


Mrs. Mareminski: Now it gives me great 
pleasure to present to the President of the 
American Federation of Labor, Mr. Green, 
a historical atlas of the Holy Land, which 
portrays the Jews wanderings from the days 
of Ezra and Nehemia to those of the Bar 
Kochba revolt. This atlas was made in the 
Holy Land and is a small token of the deep 
esteem of its organized workers for the Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, 
Mr. Green. 


President Green: I express to Brother 
Israel Mareminski and his very dear wife our 
sincere appreciation for the instructive and 
illuminating addresses which they delivered 
this morning. They come to us as spokes- 
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men of a genuine trade union movement, 
established solidly and permanently in Pales- 
tine, and I am pleased to report to this con- 
vention that the great labor movement in 
Palestine is based upon the same sound, eter- 
nal principles as those upon which our great 
movement here rests. They have patterned 
after us. They are following us, they gain 
inspiration from our movement, from _ its 
teachings and from its philosophy. We know 
of their trials and of their tribulations, of 
their persecutions and their sufferings. We 
sympathize with them, and it is the purpose 
of the American Federation of Labor to serve 
in every possible way to help them solve 
their racial and social problems. 


I thank you for this beautiful atlas which 
you have presented to me. 


Now I am pleased: to present to each one 
of them a guest badge. Take this badge back 
with you to Palestine as a remembrance of 
this convention. 

We have a real treat for you just now. 
A highly honored and beloved representative 
of 4 great International Union affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor visited the 
South American Republics along with rep- 
resentatives of the Government and others for 
the purpose of meeting with the labor move- 
ments located in the South American coun- 
tries. He is prepared to make a report to you 
of his experience while making the trip to 
South America. ' know he has an interest- 
ing story to tell and will tell it in his char- 
acteristic fashion, and in a very impressive 
and a very pleasing way. 

I refer to Brother Edward J. Brown, Presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers, who will now report to us. 


MR. EDWARD J. BROWN 


(President, International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers) 


Mr. President, delegates to the convention, 
ladies and gentlemen: Before I go into this 
little address and report I would like to take 
this opportunity to publicly thank Ambas- 
sador Bowers of Chile, Ambassador Wilson of 
Panama and Ambassador Brayton of Cuba, 
and the staffs of the Ambassadors to Peru, 
Colombia and others, along with Mr. Rocke- 
feller, of the Coordinator’s Office and his staff ; 
also the United States Governor of the Canal 
Zone, the Generals and their staffs of the 
Caribbean Defense, together with Admiral Van 
Hook, who is also in the Caribbean Defense ; 
Charles Wall, the Chairman of the Central 


Labor Union in Panama, and Brother Long, 
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representative of the American Federation of 
Labor in Panama, and others of our move- 
ment in that Zone. 

In the latter part of July President Green 
invited me to represent the American Feder- 
ation of Labor on a tour of the Latin-Ameri- 
can Republics, to convey to the peoples of those 
countries our appreciation of their coopera- 
tion in this war effort. The peoples of South 
America are keenly interested in this war; 
they are anxious to see Hitler and the rest 
of his partners exterminated from the earth. 
These people are very anxious to cooperate 
with us in this country. The purpose of our 
trip was to congratulate the workers there for 
their fine effort in contributing raw mate- 
rials so essential in the war effort. It was 
labor in the various countries of South Amer- 
ica, cooperating with the government agen- 
cies and others, that helped to bring about 
this break with the Axis powers. 

Chile was one of our main objectives. We 
spent about ten days there. The Chilean Fed- 
eration of Labor, which is comparable to ours, 
has a membership of well over 300,000 people. 
Their organization goes into the mines and 
the factories of that country. They are set up 
somewhat differently than we are here. When- 
ever the workers of an industry in Chile 
figure that they have sufficient strength to 
organize and they can show the government 
agencies that they represent the majority of 
the workers in that industry, the government 
sends a representative into that mine or fac- 
tory, whatever it might be, and a vote is 
taken. When that vote is taken, if it shows 
that 51 per cent of the workers in that indus- 
try care to be organized, a charter is issued 
by the State, if you please, which gives them 
the right to a closed shop and a _ checkoff 
system. 

That checkoff system and the closed shop 
is automatic when they show they have 51 
per cent of the workers of that industry. So, 
you see in that regard they have a set-up that 
exceeds what we have in this country. While 
it is. true that in Chile and other countries 
the government controls to a certain extent 
all of the various industries and v&rious or- 
ganizations, nevertheless they have a _ liberal 


government. The President today of Chile 
is a very liberal man. He received us most 
graciously. At the time he received us it 


was a little bit cold in Chile. It was so cold 
that the President himself, when he received 
us in his palace, had his overcoat on. Chile 
lacks coal. They have but one mine and that 
runs out under the sea for about a mile and 
a half. That is their only mine. They pray 
for coal from this country and they pray for 
other things from this country which have 
been curtailed due to the war. 

We visited Peru and while in Peru we had 
the opportunity to discuss various labor situa- 
tions, and to our astonishment, we found 
many things that the people of this country 
would be surprised to know existed. Living 
conditions in Peru and throughout all of the 
countries in.South America are very poor. In 
answering some of the questions we put to 
them, some of their representatives of labor 
told us that housing conditions are deplorable. 
We visited some of those homes. We visited 
some homes where two rooms was the extent 
of a dwelling place for three families -con- 
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sisting of maybe eight, ten or twelve people. 
There wasn’t much privacy and toilet fa- 
cilities and other facilities are lacking. 

In Peru we found out that with a total of 
1,464,660 children eligible for school, between 
the ages of six and fourteen, 949,821 received 
no education whatsoever. I hope we realize 
what a terrible thing that means. I believe, 
and I know that you believe, the reason that 
labor has advanced in this country is due to 
the fact that the working men are educated to 
the extent at least that they have a common 
school education. They know ‘how to think, 
they know how to talk and to speak for them- 
selves. That is not true with the peoples of 
South America. 

I don’t want to take up too much of your 
time and I am going to talk generally on 
some of the conditions. 

From my own observations I found that the 
majority of the leaders of labor throughout 
the South American countries are Commu- 
nists. That is not true, however, of the peo- 
ples of South America. They are not com- 
munists, but they have no other leadership— 
no one seems to want to help them. LEdu- 
eation has been lacking, and that is true in 
all of the countries we visited—education is 
lacking. Now education is necessary through- 
out those countries, and I believe that the 
American Federation of Labor must do some- 
thing about those conditions. We, the neigh- 
bors of those peoples, the neighbors of the 
peoples that live to the south of us on land 
that has been joined together by God himself, 
should cooperate wholeheartedly with the 
other peoples of this Continent, to help them 
iu their plight. : 

In Mexico City, the labor movement received 
us most graciously. They did everything 
they could for us. I found, and the other 
delegates also found, that conditions there 
—many conditions that governed labor—are 
far superior to what we have here in this 
country in some respects. One thing that is 
lacking, however, in Mexico as well as all of 
the other countries that we visited, is wages. 
It is true they have good working conditions, 
but their wages are terrible. 

For example, in some of the countries I 
visited, in the sheep shearing business for in- 
stance, a man who is shearing the wool off 
of a sheep would not receive on an average 
more than five cents a day of our money for 
his wages. A mechanic in any one of these 
countries, even up to and including Mexico— 
mechanics in the various trades we represent 
—would receive around ninety cents a day 
and that would be high wages. 


In discussing some of these things with the 
Minister of Labor in Mexico, and we talked 
ahout various things, we stressed the fact that 
while some of the conditions they had there 
might be better than some we had here—in so 
far as Labor legislation is concerned—wages 
were deplorable. And, we called to his atten- 
tion the fact that even some of the immi- 
grants coming to this country from Mexico 
and working under war conditions are better 
off than the Mexican in his own country. We 
told him that any one of those immigrants. 
after one day’s work in this country, could 
go out and buy a pair of shoes: which, of 
course, is not true in Mexico. The Minister 


spoke to us and brought out the fact that they 
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sent into this country around 15,000 people 
to work on the railroads and tracks, to safe- 
guard our lives in traveling, and that while 
they had been promised they would receive a 
wage similar to the wages paid to the Ameri- 
cans working on like jobs and doing similar 
work—and I believe that wage was 48 cents 
an hour—the Minister complained that condi- 
tions had changed; that the railroads are 
now paying for contract labor 81 cents per 
hour but the Mexicans are still receiving 48 
cents per hour. He asked me what we 
could do about that and I told him I would 
take it up here before this group. I told him 
it was a matter he should take up also with 
the Government of the United States; that 
that was a contractual relationship between 
his government and our government that had 
been entered into when this contract was 
agreed upon to send those people into this 
country to work, 

The reason I am stressing these things is 
to show you that these people, our neighbors 
to the south, do not want to come into this 
country and take wages lower than the stand- 
ard set up by us, and I think they should have 
the support of the American Federation of 
Labor in seeing that they do get the same 
wages paid to others for doing similar work. 
I know that is our policy. Down through the 
years you and I have agreed that people com- 
ing into this country take lower wages. It 
has been an opportunity for the employers 
to keep wages down. These people want to 
he neighborly and they want to be friendly. 
—— want to help and we must give them our 
nelp. 

We hear a lot about what is going to hap- 
pen after this war is over—in the post war 
days. You and I are anxious and we would 
like to help and I see vast opportunities for 
all of our organizations in the post war days 
—if the Atlantic Charter and all of these 
other things are to be carried into effect. South 
America lacks homes. They lack clothes. 
They lack shoes. I ‘have talked to several of 
our women since I have been back here and 
have told them a few of these things: a pair 
of stockings that any of the ladies in this 
room are wearing today would cost, down in 
South America, anywhere from $6.00 to 
$12.00. A lady’s hat down in any city in 
Peru or Chile would average around $25.00 
or $30.00. The people there are without cloth- 
ing; the factories and machinery are anti- 
quated. All of those things open a_ vast 
market to us and I hope that our employers 
and our government will take this opportunity 
to see that the people of these countries are 
supplied with some of those materials. The 
people of South America need our help. I 
say that the American Federation of Labor 
owes a duty to Labor in order to maintain 
the standard of the working people of this 
country, and we must help to raise up the 
standards of those people, our neighbors to 
the South. Those people are very anxious 
for the cooperation of our organization. I 
visited with many of them and I went to 
meetings of organizations that should be affili- 
ated with our great organization and I find 
those people are most anxious for coopera- 
tion. They told me, and they told the others 
in our party, that our people seemed to 
neglect them—seemed to forget them. And I 
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know that sometimes we do get to a point 
where we forget the people that should receive 
assistance from us, and I hope that the Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, 
together with those people who are interested 
in inter-American affairs, will do something 
to bring about better conditions among the 
working peoples of those countries because, 
after all, if we in this country are to main- 
tain our standards of living and to keep on 
going and having better conditions, we can- 
not forget the peoples that are oppressed. 
These people are oppressed in so far as their 
living conditions are concerned. You would 
be amazed if you made a trip, such as we 
have just completed, and saw for yourself 
all of these things—the deplorable conditions 
under which peoples of South America and 
Mexico live. I hope that if you have an op- 
portunity that you will make that trip. You 
should see for yourselves these things, and I 
know that you would come back with the 
same feeling that my associates and I did 
on that trip. We should do everything we 
can to impress upon our people the need of 
better cooperation. The Minister of the 
Interior of Mexico said to me that while the 
cooperation that is extended between the gov- 
ernments of both countries has been of the 
highest degree, that cooperation cannot last 
unless the people of this country have a bet- 
ter understanding of necessities of ‘his coun- 
try and strive for a better friendship between 
our people. I should like to go into this 
longer but I know you have other speakers of 
prominence and I hope that some day we will 
associate more closely with the Labor Move- 
ment in Latin America. Thank you. 


President Green: We are very grateful to 
Brother Brown for the high standard of ex- 
cellent service he rendered our movement 
when he made this trip to South America. I 
have received reports from those who were 
associated with him as well as from the rep- 
resentatives of labor in a number of the 
Latin-American countries which show that 
President Brown measured up to the high 
standard we set for him and rendered service 
of high value to our great labor movement. 
We were pleased to receive this report. It 
enables us to understand better and more fully 
the economic, social and industrial conditions 
prevailing in the countries to the south of 
us. 

I heartily agree with his suggestion that the 
time has arrived when there should be de- 
veloped a very close fraternal relationship be- 
tween the labor movements and the working 
people of South America and the American 
Federation of Labor. It is our purpose, the 
purpose of the Executive Council—and I know 
you will support it—to take such steps as we 
may find possible to establish a sound, con- 
structive, cooperative labor relationship be- 
tween our great movement here and _ the 
movements in South America. 
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I repeat again, Brother Brown, that I thank 
you for the service you rendered and for the 
message you brought us this morning. 


Now we are honored by a visit of a 
great American, a distinguished representative 
working with our government, one who has 
been honored very highly by the people of his 
own State and by the people of our country. 
He works very closely with us. We regard 
the agency which he represents, which is un- 
der his supervision, as close, very close to the 
economic life of the working people of our 
country. 


In like manner he touches industry in the 
service he renders and in the policies which 
are applied during the existing international 
emergency. I think it is appropriate for me 
to say that the-agency which our distinguished 
visitor this morning administers is the only 
agency in the government whose policies are 
shaped altogether, at least largely, by a labor- 
management committee. I know from my as- 
sociation with him that he has endeavored 
to carry out in spirit and in letter the policies 
originated and formed by the labor-manage- 
ment committee. He came all the way from 
Washington to meet us and visit with us and 
to deliver an address. 


I have the honor to present to you Honor- 
able Paul V. McNutt, Chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission. 


HONORABLE PAUL V. McNUTT 


(Chairman, War Manpower 
Commission) 


You and I in this last eighteen months 
have come a long way together. 


It was on the 18th of April—the anniver- 
sary of Paul Revere’s ride—in 1942 that the 
War Manpower Commission was established. 

And on May 25th the Management-Labor 
Policy Committee of the Commission was 
formed to advise and counsel with me on the 
problem of mobilizing American manpower 
for total war. 


Labor did not have to ask for that com- 
mittee. Labor had no long fight for recog- 
nition in the War Manpower Commission. 
I asked for the committee, 

I asked for the committee because of a deep 
conviction that only through the cooperation 
of labor and management could a manpower 
policy be formulated that would have roots 
in the practical necessities of American war- 
time industry. I asked for it because I knew 


that no voluntary system of manpower mobili- 
zation could succeed, save it had the support 
and the understanding of labor and manage- 
ment and the support of their representative 
organizations. 
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Since that morning of June 9 when Frank 
Fenton, Clint Golden, John Frey, George Mas- 
terton, Walter Reuther, John Green, Martin 
Miller and Julius Luhrsen, sat down with 
representatives of management, at the first 
meeting of our committee, we have come a 
long way. 

We have come much further than those who 
look at only the problems of today generally 
realize. And much of our progress along the 
way must be credited to the work of the Na- 
tional Management-Labor Policy Committee 
and your distinguished representatives who sit 
with us on that committee. 

It was, for example, the Management-Labor 
Committee that on July 16th attacked labor 
pirating. 

Shortsighted employers, practicing the time- 
honored traditions of the auction block, were 
bidding against one another for needed work- 
ers. Turnover induced by such pirating was 
paralyzing production. The committee saw 
the threat. They saw, also, the dangerous in- 
flationary spiral that would grow out of a 
continuance of such pirating. 

Many an employer who denounces labor 
today for shifting jobs and demands a good 
tough national service law to check it, de- 
nounced us then for interfering with his time- 
honored prerogative to do exactly what he 
pleased and when he pleased, so far as the 
hiring of labor was concerned. 

I call your attention to the fact that that 
policy of your committee did succeed. Pirat- 
ing was halted. Bidding for workers is not 
regarded as an acceptable war-time practice 
any more. 

But the anti-pirating policy was only the 
beginning. The role of Management-Labor 
Committee achievements is a long and dis- 
tinguished one. Step by step it represents the 
evolution of war manpower policy. 


Out of the anti-pirating policy grew the 
Baltimore plan, based upon the same type of 
Management-Labor cooperation we apply na- 
tionally. And following it came the 200 local 
plans in operation today. 


Not one policy promulgated or administered 
by the War Manpower Commission in the first 
six months of operation failed to receive the 
unanimous approval of the National Manage- 
ment-Labor Policy Committee. 


Not one policy initiated by the Commis- 
sion since that time has failed to have a thor- 
ough discussion by that committee. 

The members of the committee—who at first 
were amazed to be consulted on matters of 
genuine importance—feel so firmly estab- 
lished today that I get vigorous protests on 
the few occasions when I feel that the law 
or the facts dictate a course that they did not 
fully recommend. 

Yes, we have come a long way. And with 
us America has come of age in ‘is thinking 
about manpower for total war. 

The anti-pirating policy was’followed by a 
whole succession of specific recommendations 
on matters of urgent manpower concern. 
There were policies on the employment of 
women with young children, on the recruit- 
ment and training of women workers, on the 
employment of youth under 18 years of age, 
on hiring controls, and many others. 

On September 7, 1942, our committee ap- 


proved a policy on employment stabilization 
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in nonferrous metals and lumbering activities. 
That was the first fundamental industry-wide 
stabilization plan. It presented us with diffi- 
cult administrative problems. But after more 
than a year of operation it is proving itself 
to have betn a first sound step in stabilizing 
a war-essential industry. 

Establishment of the list of nondeferrable 
activities and occupations was approved by the 
Management-Labor Committee on February 3, 
1948. All occupations and activities then in- 
cluded or since added have been approved by 
the Management-Labor Committee. 

But the most dramatic contribution the 
committee made is without doubt the basic 
executive order under which the War Man- 
power Commission operates today. The exec- 
utive order as it was issued on December 5, 
1942, follows very closely the recommendations 
made by the committee on October 81. 

Under that order voluntary enlistments 
which had been disrupting production in 
many plants were halted. Under it all mili- 
tary calls are filled through the Selective 
Service System. All government training 
programs, including training for the armed 
forces in non-Federal educational institutions, 
are coordinated under the War Manpower 
Commission. 

Basically, these are the four objectives 
which every recommendation of the Manage- 
ment-Labor Policy Committee was intended to 
serve. These are the four objectives toward 
which every action of the War Manpower 
Commission is directed. 

First. To see that every worker on a war 
job stays on that job—except in those few 
cases where personal hardship or the better 
service of the war effort dictates that he 
move. 

Second. That workers now in nonessential 
industries transfer to jobs of higher war 
priority when the local offices of the War 
Manpower Commission call upon them to 
move. 

Third. That every employer and every 
labor group cooperate fully and heartily in 
the elimination of every type of practice that 
means a waste of manpower. 

Fourth. That the needs of the armed 
services be filled without disruption of vital 
war production. 

We have made great progress toward these 
goals, 

Because we are today nearly the bottom of 
the barrel there are many who overlook the 
fact that we have come a long way. I wish 
to cite to you some dramatic figures which 
tell the story of manpower progress in this 
war: 

In July 1940 there were slightly over 48 
million men and women either at work or in 
military service. In July 1943 there were well 
over 63 million—an increase of almost one- 
third. 

This constitutes the largest number of 
workers ever employed at one time in the 
history of this nation. And these workers 
have accomplished—and are accomplishing— 
the greatest job of war production in the his- 
tory of the human race, 

From July 1941 to July 1943 our armed 
forces were increased from approximately 2 
million to 9,300,000. 

Despite the huge withdrawals from our 
civilian labor supply, during this period, the 
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number of workers engaged in munitions type 
industries rose from over 5 million to about 10 
million. 

Bear in mind that during this period we 
maintained in agriculture a force of some 10 
million workers. And we continue to maintain 
a higher standard of living than any other 
country in the world. 

All this is a mobilization of no small magni- 
tude—achieved rapidly without undue disrup- 
tion. Manpower is tight today not because we 
have failed, but because we have achieved that 
gigantic conversion of manpower. 

Without question, we had, to begin with, 
several favorable factors. 

For one thing, we entered our rearmament 
program with a very considerable reserve of 
unemployed. For another, millions of women 
who ordinarily do not hold industrial jobs 
found places on the assembly line. Other mil- 
lions were available who were in civilian 
industries now converted into war produc- 
tion. Other millions, attracted by the higher 
wages, left non-war jobs to go into war 
work. And a great many white-collar workers 
cradled their desk telephones for the last time 
and put on overalls. 

Nevertheless, we are today at the bottom 
of the barrel. We forsaw, when we began, 
that we would reach it about now. 


There is no manpower policy that can be 
devised that will make things easy for any 
employer or any worker who is doing his duty. 
There is no manpower policy that can be de- 
vised which will preserve the normalcy of 
any community that is really in this war. 
We never assumed that there could be. We 
aimed only to create the conditions that would 
avoid waste and disruptive conflict. 

And I think we should here review not only 
our progress, but the nature of the crisis that 
now confronts us. For the test of the present 
system is its ability to meet—and solve— 
these problems. 

In overall terms we must have 11,300,000 
people at work in munitions production by 
July of next year. Despite cutbacks—about 
which there is lots of talk, but relatively little 
cutting—the rate of increase in war employ- 
ment required in the next six months is 
about three times as great as that achieved 
during the past months. And those shortages 
are most acute in the areas where there is no 
remaining pool of labor and where war pro- 
duction of the most critical kind is carried on. 

As of July there were 55 areas of critical 
labor shortage. Today there are 71. 


The 55 areas reported as critical in July 
represent an aggregate population of more 
that 17 million, nearly 25 per cent of the 
total urban population of the United States. 
They represent also 2,600,000 or 30 per cent of 
all munitions employment. They also represent 
31 per cent of the anticipated increase in 
employment during the next year. 

Furthermore, those critical areas are spread- 
ing. There are 71 as of October 1. There 
may be more than 100 by the end of this year. 

One problem follows on the heels of an- 
other. The labor shortages of the munitions 
plants are only half the story. As we are suc- 


cessful in filling those labor demands, we make 
more stringent the nousing shortages, the 
etrain on community facilities, 


restaurants, 
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laundries, and other services so necessary to a 
stable and efficient working force. 

As a consequence, recruitment difficulties in 
these areas are aggravated by a high rate of 
turnover and absenteeism. Some key plants, 
despite vigorous recruitment, are suffering net 
employment declines. 

In the first six months of 1943, 150,000 peo- 
ple were hired in the West Coast aircraft 
industry for a net gain of 12,000. In May, 
20,000 people were hired, but there was a 
net decrease of 1,500 in employment. For 
other industries in other areas similar prob- 
lems confront us. 

New technology brings other shifts. This 
started out to be a steel war. But today the 
forges and foundries are coming into their 
own. Castings and malleable iron products 
are finding new military uses. 

You are familiar with the crisis in copper. 
I have mentioned the stabilization plan, which 
with the help of the National Management- 
Labor Policy Committee, the unions and man- 
agement of the industry helped to meet that 
problem. But 7,000 more men are needed now 
in nonferrous mining. Copper production has 
been improved. But an emergency that takes 
4,500 men from the Army is not a solution. 
It merely shifts a manpower problem to the 
military—which the mines must serve, not 
raid for men, 

Labor shortages are still chronic in all im- 
portant lumber producing areas. Shortage of 
logging labor is in all cases the primary 
cause. Similarly, production of pulpwood is 
expected to be 15 per cent short of require- 
ments because of lack of labor. 

Because of labor shortage, production of 
metallurgical grade fluorspar in the first five 
months of 1943 was 14 per cent below current 
consumption. Production is consistently run- 
ning below consumption, 

I could go on with my list, It is by no 
means a catalogue of the specific demands 
that we must meet in coming months. 

To some this means that the volutary sys- 
tem has failed. On the basis of facts much 
less complete than those at my command, they 
are asking for national service. 

There is another—much less controversial— 
lesson which those figures bear home. They 
give evidence of the fact that we have reached 
a stage in the exhaustion of our supply of 
manpower which requires us—all of us—to 
take stock. 

We reached one stage along this road a 
year and a half ago. The War Manpower 
Commission, its Management-Labor Commit- 
tee, the program of local stabilization plans, 
were answers to the challenge of that stage. 

There are in this room many men who sit 
on Management-Labor Committees and have 
helped to work out these programs. Some- 
where here is Neil Haggerty, of the West 
Coast Management-Labor Committee; some- 
where here is John Murphy, of Boston; and 
Jim McDevitt, of Pennsylvania. Here, too, 
are Area Committee Members—Dan Goggin, of 
Boston; Harry Cohen, of Baltimore; Norman 
Blumberg, of Philadelphia; Ed. Murker, of 
Louisville; and Richard Kerbick, of Hartford. 

Labor and Management faced the facts then. 
They agreed upon restrictions which, under 
peacetime conditions would have been unjus- 
tified and dictatorial. And it is not beyond 
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the realm of possibility that Labor and Man- 
agement can face the facts of today—and take 
new and more stringent steps under their own 
steam, 

Government took a first step. 

We faced the inescapable fact that in any 
tight labor market area there is not enough 
labor for everybody. Some means to ration 
labor had to be devised—a system that would 
direct workers to the places where they were 
most urgently needed. On a local basis, the 
problem was to get the labor, to hold the 
labor on the job, and to see that the labor 
was used fully and effectively. 

That is the reason for the system of pro- 
duction urgencies, manpower priorities, and 
controlled referrals which are being applied 
in some of the tightest labor markets today. 

Government has been challenged by these 
facts and figures. The West Coast manpower 
program is one answer to that challenge. 

Government recognized that it was neces- 
sary to pull together in one coherent, unified 
plan the many government agencies upon 
which impinged the problem of manpower. 

If you will reread the West Coast program 
you will see that the controls of labor and 
management laid down in that plan are the 
kind of controls which have been authorized 
by the various policies adopted by the Na- 


tional Management-Labor Policy Commit- 
tee. 

But, as they apply to individual workers 
and individual employers, they still must 


be implemented by local labor and manage- 
ment in every community on the West Coast. 

They can be effective if applied to com- 
munities in any other part of the country 
but only with the support and collaboration 
of labor and management. 

But the positive action in the West Coast 
plan, the thing that gave it strength, is the 
fact that Government agencies have been 
pulled together and given an obligation to 
bring all their resources to bear on this one 
problem. 

In short, Government put its house in order, 
so that it could tell the public what was ex- 
pected of it, before it called on labor and 
management for help. 

The West Coast plan is a recognition of the 
fact that before you can talk about the full 
mobilization of manpower there must be a full 
mobilization of Government agencies. 

And with a full mobilization of Government 
agencies everywhere labor and management 
can then take whatever action has to be 
taken. 

Full mobilization of government resources 
will not solve all the problems that face us. 
There are difficulties—unsolved difficulties— 
that will be part of your burden. 

And they are urgent. 

They are not the. kind that can be post- 
poned until you are satisfied with the job 
Government is doing, or until you are satisfied 
with the job management is doing. 

There is no time to wait, no time to defer, 
no place for an Alphonse-Gaston act in war 
time. 

Nobody likes control. Nobody likes inter- 
ference with his freedom to do exactly as he 
chooses. Neither labor nor employers like 
restriations. Nevertheless, ‘they sometimes 
recognize the necessity. 
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And in this case unless that necessity is 
recognized, the controls will not succeed, the 
manpower situation will disintegrate, and 
voluntary cooperation will fail as an approach 
to this problem. It is to the interest of labor 
and management to face this challenge to- 
wether. 

Let us review together some of the things 
that have to be done: 

(1) Turnover has not been solved. Work- 
ers must stay on their jobs. We know the 
plant and community conditions, and bad 
foremanship, the housing and transportation, 
and the just plain restlessness of war areas 
that contribute to turnover. But the turnover 
must go down. 

We are taking two types of action to halt 
it. Through our Bureau of Manpower Utiliza- 
tion in the War Manpower Commission and 
through the Office of Community War Services 
in the Federal Security Agency we are taking 
steps to eliminate the inplant and community 
eauses of turnover. Through the hiring con- 
trols exercised under our employment stabiliza- 
tion programs we are seeking to check it. 

Your organizations can make clear in every 


community the reasons why these controls 
are necessary. Your organizations, through 
your civilian and industrial influence, can 


give powerful support to the measures which 
are being taken to eliminate the causes of 
turnover. 

(2) Transfers from nonessential to war jobs 
are not progressing at the rate demanded a 
year ago by the Management-Labor Commit- 
tee. We have to increase employment in war 
production and cut employment in less essen- 
tial activities. Unless we do it, manpower 
demands in tight areas cannot be met. 

We cannot require people to transfer. We 
must convince them. If they are to take those 
jobs and stay on their jobs you and the plants 
which you have organized must make the 
conditions right for them. 

That is the reason for channeling employ- 
ment through the United States Employment 
Service in tight labor-shortage areas. That 
is the reason we will need your he!p in inten- 
sified informational programs in such areas. 
Workers must know the need and the reasons 
for transfer. 

We must be sure that when they transfer 
they will go to the top priority jobs. You 
can help there by making the reasons and the 
need clear. You can help make it clear that 
the controls are not arbitrary but follow a 
mutual policy and are a necessity of war. 

(3) Productivity per worker needs to go up. 
Utilization must become an action program in 
every plant. Practices—of Labor or Man- 
agement which waste manpower are not 
compatible with victory. 


The War Manpower Commission § stands 
prepared to assist Labor and Management in 
increasing production. In cooperation with 
the War Production Board, the Army and the 
Navy and other procurement agencies, we 
have an obligation to determine whether an 
employer has enough, too few, or too many 
workers in terms of his production. 

It is to meet that obligation that we mav 
find it necessary to shut off the labor of the 
employers whose evident productivity per 
worker is not satisfactory. Under Regula- 
tion No. 7, as approved by the Management- 
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Labor Policy Committee, we may find it nec- 
essary to treat under-utilized employees as a 
labor pool whom we can draw on for more 
urgent jobs. 

These measures are not as rough as 
they sound. In one community we halted 
the hiring of male workers in one plant and 
in 7 months productivity jumped 25 per 
cent. Better utilization solved its problem. 

Another plant had a very low proportion 
of women as compared to other plants in its 
industry. We halted the employment of male 
workers. Enployment of women increased 
from 7 to 35 per cent in 3 months, and pro- 
duction went up. Those are only two of many 
actions which have been authorized by, and 
since reviewed, by the Management-Labor 
Committee in Buffalo. 

(4) We are not getting and holding the peo- 
ple we need in the hot, stuffy, unglamorous, 
disagreeable and relatively less paid joks. 


I am not talking of sub-standard wages. 
I am talking of normal wages, that are ample 
to attract and to hold workers in jobs when 


competition is not inflated by glamour and 
long overtime. 
The answer is not pay raises that would 


have no validity in peacetime. 


The test of the voluntary system can hardly 
be its ability to hold people by raising wages, 
and to induce people to transfer to the 
glamour industries at wage increases. 

Do not misunderstand me. I meant what I 
said but not more. I wish to face frankly 
the fact that wage adjustment may sometimes 
be a key factor in a manpower situation. In 
copper and in certain other instances we 
have placed the manpower facts before the 
War Labor Board for its full consideration. 
But we will do that only when we are con- 
vinced that wages and wages alone are the 
manpower bottleneck. 


(5) We are not getting enough women 
workers. The ones we get quit too often. 

The answer in both cases is one upon which 
you can help. Through your position in the 
plants you can help create the conditions 
which will attract women workers and hold 
them on the job. Through your position in 
the community you can bring the establish- 
ment and understanding acceptance of day- 
care programs, adjustments in store hours, 
transportation schedules, laundry, and medi- 
eal services that will enable women to work 
effectively and stay on their jobs. 


(6) Withholding of contracts from tight 
labor market areas needs to be accepted and 
understood. Basically, the withholding or 
withdrawal of contracts is an effort to over- 
come mistakes once made which plague us 
too heavily to be ignored. If you think with- 
holding contracts does not raise a “rukus’”’ 
you should have seen my office in these last 
few weeks. You should have seen the visita- 
tion I had from my home town. The prin- 
ciple—your Management-Labor Committee’s 
principle—that contracts should be sent to 
where the labor is, is still not accepted by 
some people. I have urged from the very 
beginning of this war, take the work to the 
labor and not the labor to the work. Many 
a town has spokesmen who take as their 
motto, ‘‘Another little drink won’t do us any 
harm,” meaning, ‘‘Another little contract 
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won’t do us any harm,” but it is not the 
answer. 

These are some of the things we've got 
to do. There will be no surcease from man- 


power stringency while this war lasts. 
is no easy formula for manpower. 

But the test of the voluntary system is its 
ability to exercise controls. The test fails 
if workers and employers are not influenced 
and controlled by the programs your local 
Management-Labor Committees assist in es- 
tablishing. 

Voluntary cooperation refers to the demo- 
cratic process by which the controls are es- 
tablished. There is no implication once the 
program has been set up that every individual 
is then perfectly free to voluntarily comply 
or voluntarily ignore the restrictions. That 
would not be a voluntary plan—that would 
be planless chaos. 

The test of any plan is its ability to get, 
to hold, and to use effectively enough workers 
to keep our war machine rolling at top speed. 

Those are specific things currently 
needed to be done and upon which you can 
give us great help. I am asking that help. 
I come here this morning to make the request, 
and I wish also to thank you for the con- 
tribution labor is already making to our 
program. 

First, labor’s strong and able representa- 
tives throughout the country have made major 
contributions to the development of the em- 
ployment stabilization programs. When a new 
regulation comes out of Washington today, 
it is usually little more than codification of 
the work which these committees have done. 

Second, labor has taken steps to eliminate 
practices which tend to increase manpower 
demands. There are additional steps that can 
be taken. To meet the nation’s manpower 
needs and to insure full publie recognition 
and support of the voluntary plan upon which 


There 


we work, labor is moving further. Espe- 
cially in the field of labor utilization, labor 


has a fundamental contribution 
make in these next few months. 
Third, we are receiving the useful coopera- 
tion of union leaders and members in the 
recruitment and initial training of new 
workers. 

Fourth, labor has given its pledge to abide 
hy terms of employment stabilization and con- 
trolled referral programs. Many union halls 
collaborate with the United States Employ- 
ment Service as approved hiring channels. 
Officials of unions serve on the appeals com- 
mittees which help to insure against personal 
hardship or injustice in the application of 
the rules. 


Fifth, unions are taking an aggressive part 
in programs for the alleviation of housing 
problems, of racial discrimination in employ- 
ment, and in the manifold activities which 
face war communities when they tackle man- 
power problems. 

We are asking labor to help. 
asking Management to help, too. 

Management must cut its manpower de- 
mands to the bone. 

Management must not hoard 
agement must not permit trade 
continue which waste labor. 

Management must accept 
would not get past the gate 


that it can 


But we are 


labor. Man- 
practices to 


workers who 


in peacetime ; 
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fancy physical standards are out for the 
duration. 


Management must accept cancellation of 
contracts in tight areas. 


Management must accept government de- 
cisions relating to the number and types of 
workers who may be hired. 


Management must train workers and offer 
equitable and ready opportunity for upgrad- 
ing. 

Management must deal with labor on all 
questions relating to wages, conditions, utili- 
zation, training and other factors. 

Every sacrifice that labor makes or man- 
agement makes is intended to advance our 
common cause of victory. To the extent that 
the principles of management-labor coopera- 
tion are driven home, they will permanently 
advance the industrial relations of this~ coun- 
try in the peace that is to follow. 

Both labor and management should recog- 
nize in this an opportunity. True post-war 
planning consists in accepting the overwhelm- 
ing challenge of today. 

We can set today an inspiring pattern for 
labor and management everywhere and for 
the future. We can show what democracy 
in America means. 

But in the midst of war we cannot for one 
instant compromise the objective of victory. 


Whenever an employer hoards labor, 

Whenever a worker unnecessarily shifts a 
job, 

Whenever an employer or worker evades or 
ignores the hiring controls that have been 
set up, 

Whenever a worker refuses to transfer 
from a useless civilian job to a war job 
because the pay is 10 cents less an hour, 

Whenever an employer risks production 
rather than to bargain collectively with 
a union, 

Whenever trade practices or union rules 
require unnecessary labor or limit the 
output of labor, 

Whenever any member of a Management- 
Labor Committee walks out because he 
eannot accept the principle of hiring 
controls, 


. . . the opportunity to make America’s war 
experience a demonstration of democracy in 
action is being fumbled. 


It is important that we do not fumble now. 
For we have come a long way together. 


There is a long, bloody, and destructive 
road ahead. 


There is an opportunity to make that a road 
of achievement for peace—as well as victory 
in war. 

President Green: You have expressed your 
deep appreciation of this highly instructive, 
eloquent and_ illuminating address which 
Commissioner McNutt has delivered in a more 
definite way than I could do in words. We 
are very fortunate indeed in that the repre- 
sentatives of six million workers could be 
privileged to listen to the definite, informa- 


tive advice and suggestions offered here this 
morning, the truth of the war manpower 
situation and the difficult problems that lie 
ahead. 


Many questions are being asked by 
our workers in the different communities 
regarding the mobilization of the full man- 
power of our nation. You will have in the 
record, as the result of Commissioner Mc- 
Nutt’s address many answers to the in- 
quiries which will be made by those you rep- 
resent back home. Those of us who have 
been living close to the war manpower prob- 
lem fully appreciate its importance. We 
know that steadily, very steadily, and ag- 
gressively the reservoir of labor has been and 
is being drained. The call is for more, for 
greater service, for a higher degree of effi- 
ciency. 


Of course, there have been two groups con- 
tending vigorously for the acceptance of their 
different points of view. The one _ believed 
that through voluntary action, through volun- 
tary contribution, we could mobilize the man- 
power of the nation to the highest point of 
efficiency. There was another group that be- 
lieved from the beginning that the compulsion 
of government should be immediately used; 
that force should be substituted for voluntar- 
ism; that labor should be completely regi- 
mented, even before we had approached the 
point of exhaustion of our labor supply. 


I am happy to tell you this morning that 
Commissioner McNutt, as Chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission, has steadfastly 
stood for the voluntary plan in opposition to 
compulsion and force. As he has said, we 
are approaching the bottom of the barrel. 
We are draining the reservoir of labor. We 
must utilize the available supply as best we 
can and develop it to the highest point of effi- 
ciency. That is a serious problem because 
labor places above and beyond every other 
question the winning of the war. 


Now, I can assure Commissioner McNutt 
for you, I know, that in these trying days, 
that in the consideration of these vexing 
problems, in finding a solution for them, he 
ean rely upon the full support and coopera- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor. 


I thank the Commissioner for his visit to 
this convention this morning and for this 
inspiring address which he delivered. 

The Chair recognizes Vice President Woll 
for an announcement. 


XUM 
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Announcement — Special Order 


Vice President Woll: The Committee on 
International Labor Relations would like the 
privilege of reporting Resolution No. 103 im- 
mediately upon the convening of the conven- 
tion this afternoon. It deals with the Italian 
situation. Thereafter the Committee on Reso- 
lutions is ready to report, and I move you 
that that be made a special order of business 
immediately after the action taken on Reso- 
lution No. 103. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


President Green: Now, I am pleased to pre- 
sent to you the Director of our Workers’ Edu- 
cation Bureau. You will recall that Spencer 
Miller, Jr., served as Director of Educa- 
tion for quite a long time. He was called to 
serve with the Governor of New Jersey in the 
administration of State affairs, and so Dr. 
John D. Connors was assigned to take up the 
work which Spencer Miller performed for 
such a long period of time. Now, I have the 
privilege and the pleasure of presenting him 
to you for a short address this morning— 
Delegate John D. Connors, Director of the 
Workers’ Education Bureau. 


DR. JOHN D. CONNORS 


(Director, Workers’ Education 
Bureau, A. F. of L.) 


President Green and delegates to the 63rd 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor: 

As I come before you this first time as di- 
rector of the Workers’ Education Bureau, | 
want, first of all, to express my thanks, and 
I am sure, yours, to my predecessor, Spencer 
Miller, Jr., who served the Workers’ Education 
Bureau as its secretary and director since the 
organization was founded 22 years ago. He 
gave his best efforts to our movement. You 
and I, and the millions of members we rep- 
resent are much the richer because of his 
work. I feel certain you will join in wishing 
him Godspeed in his new work as New Jersey 
State Highway Commissioner. 

Never before was there a greater need for 
men of his caliber—men who are trained to 
go on learning, can face facts with cour- 
age, see things realistically, state truths hon- 
estly, accept responsibility humbly, and never 
lose sight of the unalterable ideal upon which 
this Nation was built—a government of the 
people, by the people and for the people. 

Upon this firm foundation of inspiration I 
am fortunate enough to be called to work. 
You all know my background. First as Secre- 


tary of the New Bedford Central Labor Union, 
then as Vice President of the Massachusetts 
State Federation and for the past three years 
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as a full-time general organizer for the 
A. F. of L. For the past six years I have also 
been a National Vice President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers, in which capacity, 
| have had an opportunity to be closely identi- 
fied with many of the basic fundamental 
problems of the A. F. of L.—included among 
these problems are such important matters as 
public schools, child labor, and adult educa- 
tion. 


It is as an organizer I approached the 
great task confronting the Workers’ Educa- 
tion Bureau. 


Let me summarize briefly a few of the 
things the Bureau has done in the past year. 


The program of Labor Institutes sponsored 
jointly by the Workers’ Education Bureau and 
State Federations of Labor in cooperation with 
State Universities or local educational institu- 
tions has been continued. The emphasis has 
been mainly on labor’s role during the war 
and in the making of the peace. 


A Labor Institute was held at the University 
of Minnesota at Minneapolis November 7-8, 
under the auspices of the State Federation of 
Labor, the St. Paul Trades and Labor As- 
sembly, the Minneapolis Central Labor Union, 
and the University of Minnesota Local No. 
444 of the American Federation of Teachers. 


The Second Sioux City Labor Institute was 
held February 27-28, sponsored by the Sioux 
City Trades and Labor Assembly, with the 
cooperation of the State Federation of Labor 
and Morningside College. 


The Thirteenth Annual Rutgers Institute of 
Labor was held June 7-9, in Newark, N. J., 
this year, because the Army has taken over 
the facilities of the Rutgers campus at New 
Brunswick. This pioneer Labor Institute at 
its eight sessions considered the general topic 
of “Labor in the War and After.” 


The Fourth Annual Labor Institute was 
held on June 19-20, on the University campus 
at Lincoln, Nebraska, sponsored jointly by the 
Nebraska State Federation of Labor and the 
University of Nebraska. 


The Fourth Annual Massachusetts Institute 
of Labor was held on June 25-27, at Campion 
Hall, North Andover, under the auspices of 
the State Federation of Labor. 


Meetings were held in conjunction with 
State Federations of Labor at the annual con- 
vention of the Ohio State Federation of Labor 
at Columbus on August 25-26; at the con- 
vention of the Nebraska State Federation of 
Labor at Beatrice on September 15th; at the 
convention of the Minnesota State Federation 
of Labor at Winona on September 21st; and 
at the convention of the Indiana State Fed- 
eration of Labor at South Bend on September 
23rd. 

The Bureau is also cooperating with the 
American Labor Conference on International 
Affairs in organizing educational conferences 
dealing with the problems of post-war plan- 
ning. 

The Workers’ Education Bureau has also 
been represented in many conferences and 
conventions held by various groups of edu- 
ecators to discuss current problems. 

In conjunction with local unions the Bureau 
is setting up programs of educational activi- 
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ties. This phase of the work, although it 
is in its infancy, has already met with excel- 
lent response, 


Following a plan drawn up by Dr. E. H. 
Tawney, President of the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association of Great Britain, and 
Spencer Miller, Jr., during the year, the first 
delegation of three lecturers from the British 
organization arrived in this country on June 
12. This consisted of Ernest Green, General 
Secretary of the W.E.A., R. Huws Jones, 
and John Parker. They have visited labor and 
workers’ educational groups all over the coun- 
try, speaking at institutes and conferences, 
and have made many contacts which will be 
valuable for the Bureau and for the labor 
movement in general, and have aroused much 
new interest in workers education. From this 
first venture it is hoped that a continuing 
exchange of lectures between the American 
workers’ education movement and those of 
other countries will develop. 


During the past year the Bureau has issued 
regularly its Monthly News Letter and has 
completed the monthly series of twelve articles 
by Lloyd M. Crosgrave on “The World at 
War” and begun a new series by him on 
“After the War.’’ 


The Bureau has issued and distributed 
widely two pamphlets within the year, one by 
Fannia M. Cohn on “Workers’ Education in 
War and Peace” and the annual publication, 
“Labor and Education in 1942,” which it is- 
sues jointly each year with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the American Federation 
of Teachers. 


The three articles by Spencer Miller, Jr., 
which appeared in the February 1942 Federa- 
tionist on “Lincoln; He too Fought for Free- 
dom” and in the June and July issues on 
“Samuel Gompers; Crusader for Freedom” 
were reprinted and distributed by the Bu- 
reau. 


So much for what we have done. Now to 
consider the future, During the coming 
year, why not make the Workers’ Education 
Bureau ‘your medium to discuss some of the 
urgent problems before us today? Take the 
question of manpower. We don’t want the 
proposed program of slavery for labor. We 
don’t want the West Coast confusion to 
spread. What we do want is to know the 
facts, and a sound national policy based upon 
these facts. Let us organize a practical edu- 
cational program along these lines for our 
members. 

You all heard President Green give his 
magnificent address last Friday in answer to 
those who seem misinformed, about our con- 
tribution to the war effort. You also heard 
Vice-Presidents Tobin and Woll discuss our 
manpower problems. They could talk be- 
cause they had the eloquence and the facts. 
We can’t give all the workers eloquence, but 
we can help them to get the facts concerning 
labor. 

There never was a time when it was more 
important for Labor to keep up to the minute 
in its knowledge of current affairs. 


As no less a person than Eric Johnston, 
President of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce said, “The good old days passed 


away many years ago. Labor unions have be- 
come an intrinsic and permanent element in 
our mechanism of free enterprise. Businessmen 
must at last recognize this fact because only 
management working with labor can remove 
the barriers for the welfare of the nation as 
a whole.” 


If this is so—and it must be, for manage- 
ment has itself recognized it—it is up to 
Labor and to the men of Labor to prove that 
they are equipped by training as well as by 
thinking to take their proper place not only 
in the war councils and at the peace table, but 
in the great readjustments to be made after 
the war, in the effort—to which Labor has 
pledged itself—to create a new world in which 
there is justice, freedom and security for all 
men irrespective of their class, color or creed. 


We have had our fill of men speaking as 
authorities. What we must have now is men 
who will speak with authority. I hold that this 
you can and will do. 


Our task is to help you. The Workers’ Edu- 
cation Bureau is not only the educational arm 
of the American Federation of Labor. It is 
your service agency. Please let us serve you! 

President Green: The Chair wishes to thank 
Dr. Connors, Director of the Workers’ Educa- 
tion Bureau for the excellent address which he 
just delivered. It will be included in the pro- 
ceedings of today’s convention. 


Committee to Escort 
Congressman O’Brien 


Now I wish to appoint as a committee 
Vice President William C. Doherty of the 
Letter Carriers, Brother Leo E. George, Presi- 
dent of the Post Office Clerks, Brother James 
B. Burns, of the American Federation of 
Government Employees, and Brother John L. 
Reilly of the Railway Mail Association, to es- 
cort Congressman O’Brien of the Thirteenth 
District of Michigan to the stage just now. 


Permit me to report to the delegates in at- 
tendance at the convention that Congressman 
George D. O’Brien of the Thirteenth District 
of Michigan, located in Detroit, was sponsor 
of H. R. 1366, which provided for the pay- 
ment of $300.00 temporary salary increase to 
the postal workers of our country. He rend- 
ered an excellent service in sponsoring that 
legislation and fought aggressively, courage- 
ously and constructively until he had won the 
battle for the postal clerks of the country. 

We regard him as our friend and I want 
to assure him he is among friends, and we 
hold him in high regard and esteem. Now I 
present to you Congressman George D. 
O’Brien. 


XU 
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HONORABLE 
GEORGE D. O’BRIEN 


(Congressman Representing the 
Thirteenth District of Michigan) 


President Green, distinguished guests, dele- 
gates to the convention: Your Federation has 
lived through three of the greatest crises in 
the history of our Republic—World War I, and 
then those years of the great depression and 
this present conflict, incomparably the most 
critical of those periods. With your great and 
large experience, the postal employees through 
their affiliation with the Federation have, I 
am sure, drawn great assistance and encour- 
agement. These men in the postal service, 
whose work I became more familiar with 
through my service on the committee in the 
House of Representatives, are mostly career 
men in that service and their devotion to it 
and the standards of. achievement of efficiency, 
honesty and devotion have made it possible 
for this government of ours to demonstrate 
that government can perform a gigantic en- 
terprise—a revenue producing enterprise—a 
publie service utility with an efficiency and an 
achievement that surpasses anything which 
a privately owned monopoly could do in the 
field of public utility and public service. 


Correspondingly it is the duty of our gov- 
ernment and especially of the Congress to 
consider and act upon the just improvement, 
needs and working conditions of the men in 
that service who produce the revenue of that 


service. Unlike many other employees, the 
postal workers do not have the matters of 
their employment, their pay, their working 


conditions settled by agreemen* or contract. 
Of necessity, those things are determined by 
law, and until Congress acts, nothing is done. 
The particular pay increase, which was uni- 
versal for all of the approximately 300,000 
postal employees and officials in the country, 


referred to by President Green was, in my 
humble judgment, well merited and long 
overdue. 


Going back to Washington, we members of 
Congress are going to be faced with urgent 
and imperative problems. I think the first 
thing we are going to be called upon to decide 
is to provide a just and adequate allowance 
for the wives, children and dependents of the 
soldiers who are now and those who are going 
in the future into the armed services of the 
United States. I am confident that Congress 
will act favorably in the House of Representa- 
tives upon such provisions early this week. 

Of course we have to devise policies to 
increase the production to meet the destruc- 
tion of war and at the same time to keep 
within bounds these rising costs of living 


which trouble us all, and then again there is 
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the ever-present problem of taxes. Taxes are 
always with us, but I think the proposed 30 
per cent withholding tax is too much. For 
most of us, I think it would mean as a mathe- 
matical proposition we would be in debt every 
month, and while it is bad enough for the 
government to go into debt, the government 
can borrow money at less than two per cent 
interest, but when we go into debt and have 
to pay interest—five and six per cent or 
more on our debts—it is a crushing burden 
and well nigh impossible. Then of course 
every moment during this war that we can 
devote to it during the future months or 
years, if need be—all the energies, the genius, 
the powers and capacities of this nation and 
the people in it should be devoted to making 
plans and consummating the plans, so that 
following this war there will not be a _post- 
war depression with mass unemployment. We 
want to make sure, and we in the govern- 
ment and all of us have the responsibility to 
see that the value of our victory is not de- 
stroyed by such a depression and mass’ unem- 
ployment and chaos that would result. Our 
nation has the powers and the capacity to meet 
that gigantic problem just as it has demon- 
strated its powers and capacity to meet this 
titanic world struggle. I thank you. 

President Green: I am sure we are deeply 
appreciative not only of the visit of Congress- 
man O’Brien to the convention this morning 
and for the delivery of the address to which 
you have just listened, but because he has 
steadfastly stood as an advocate and defender 
of the rights of the postal employees of the 
nation. He became conscious of their needs. 
He felt that they were suffering from injusti- 
that the cost of living was mounting 
while the wages and earnings of these postal 
workers remained stationary. So he led the 
fight and he succeeded in the fight and we 
appreciate it very much. I thank the Congress- 
man for his visit to the convention and for 
the service he rendered to postal workers of 
the nation and for the splendid address which 
he delivered. 

If there are no other announcements it 
would seem that the work of the morning 
session is now completed. The Chair will en- 
tertain a motion to suspend the rules and 
adjourn. 

Delegate Lawson of Minnesota moves that 
the rules be suspended and the convention 
recess until 2:30 o’clock this afternoon. 

The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
and at 12:15 o’clock, p.m. the con- 
vention was adjourned to 2:30 o'clock, p.m. 


ces, 


mously, 
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MONDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 
October 11, 1943 


The Convention was called to order at 2:45 
o’clock by President Green. 


Presentation of Gifts to Fraternal 
Delegates 


President Green: Before we proceed with 
the regular order of business, we will pause 
for a moment while all of us together perform 
a very pleasant duty. I know you will be 
happy as I am happy and as we will make 
others happy during this pause in the proceed- 
ings. 

Those of you who have been attending con- 
ventions of the American Federation of Labor 
will recall with feelings of genuine pleasure 
and satisfaction that at each convention we 
present to our comrades and friends from 
across the sea and from the Dominion of 
Canada who come to us with their cordial 
greetings and inspiring messages, an appro- 
priate remembrance for them to take home 
with them and to keep and cherish as a con- 
stant reminder of their visit to our convention. 


You have made it possible for me in all 
these years to present these gifts to our fra- 
ternal delegates and their wives. Today you 
delegates in attendance here have made it pos- 
sible for me to again perform a delightful 


function. The Committee has made the selec- 
tions for you. 
I shall lead off with our good friend, 


Brother Harry Harrison, Fraternal Delegate 
from the British Trades Union Congress. It 
is unnecessary for me to tell you who he is 
because I have already done that. He spoke 
to you only a few days ago. 


In your name I am pleased to present this 
beautifully engraved solid gold watch and 
chain. There is the inscription: ‘Presented to 
Harry N. Harrison, Delegate irom the British 
Trades Union Congress by delegates at the 
American Federation of Labor Convention held 
in Boston, October 1943.” 


This is yours, Brother Harrison, and I 
know it will mean more to you than its in- 
trinsic value. Take it home and cherish it 


as a reminder of your visit to Boston and to 
our Convention. 


Fraternal Delegate Harrison: President 
Green, fellow trade unionists and friends: as 
your President has remarked, this is a beauti- 
ful token of friendship and esteem, but it can 
never be more beautiful than the thoughts that 
I will cherish as long as I live, thoughts of 
the kind friends I have met on this occasion. 
I have renewed acquaintanceship with your 
President and others whom I met on my pre- 
vious visit, but I know of nothing in my life 
that has meant more than the friendship, the 
kindness and the hospitality I have received 
at your hands. 

Every time I look at this watch it is bound 
to remind me of that wonderful comradeship 
that can exist between our two nations and 
our two movements. I thank you very sin- 
cerely, President Green, and I shall treasure 
it as long as I have breath in me. 


President Green: The delegates to the con- 
vention and the Committee never forget the 
wives of the fraternal delegates who accom- 
pany them to these conventions, and so on 
this occasion we have not forgotten the charm- 
ing wife of Brother Harry N. Harrison. 


In fact, we felt that she deserved a more 
beautiful gift than Harry because she is so 
beautiful. So the Committee made that dis- 
tinction and they selected for Mrs. Harrison 
a beautiful gold watch set with diamonds. 
I know Mrs. Harrison will be happy to receive 
it and I am pleased to present it to her in 
your name and in your behalf. In presenting 
it to you, Mrs. Harrison, may I express the 
hope of everyone here that you will arrive 
home safely. 


Mrs. Harrison: President Green and 
friends—I say friends because I feel friendship 
is something sincere and lasting. I take this 
beautiful present because it is a token of your 
country’s friendship. I shall treasure it very 
much, 


I should like to say to the ladies that they 
have been very kind to me, and, as you say in 
your country, America, “swell’’. 
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I thank you very much and I hope some day 
to renew the friendship that I have made 
here. 

President Green: In like manner, I present 
a similar gift to Brother Bayliss, made like 
the watch presented to Brother Harrison 
and engraved in the same manner. It is 
something that will last forever and I know 
he will treasure it because it will always 
bring to mind pleasant memories. 

Then we have provided a beautiful watch 
for Mrs. Bayliss, who is not here. She is at 
home in Great Britain, but we know she will 
be pleased when Brother Bayliss carries this 
gift to her. I know he will make a great 
hit with her when he makes the presentation. 

There are no diamonds in Brother Bayliss’ 
watch, but there are beautiful diamonds in 
this watch because we know his wife is more 
deserving and more beautiful than he is. 


Fraternal Delegate Bayliss: Mr. President 
and friends—This is an occasion where it is 
utterly impossible for one to express one’s 
feelings. May I say that the reference to my 
wife by your President is very appropriate. 
You have referred to the gems, the beautiful 
diamonds, After more than twenty-eight 
years of married life I can say that I have 
had a real gem of a partner in the laber 
movement, and I know she will feel deeply 
grateful to the American friends for this kind 
thought toward her which I shall not fail to 
convey to her in your behe'f, 


As far as this gift to myself is concerned, 
it is not very often, although I am a bit of 
a rebel, that I disobey the Chairman’s 
On this occasion I shall be very pleased to 
those orders and it will not be 
difficult for me to do it, because I shall al- 
ways keep in mind the kindness, the consid- 
eration, and the courtesy displayed toward 
me during my visit here with my colleagues. 

It will always be a happy reminder of the 
pleasant days I spent with you and your col- 
leagues, Mr. President. 

I thank you. 


President Green: Now, I will present to 
Fraternal Delegate Matte, from the Canadian 
Trades and Labor Congress and his charming 
wife, gifts similar to those which were pre- 
sented to the fraternal delegates from Great 
Britain. 


orders, 


obey very 


This watch is presented to you through me, 
Brother Matte, by these delegates, your col- 
leagues in this Convention. 


They ask you to 
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accept it as an expression of their admiration 
for you and as an appreciation of your visit 
to this Convention. 


Fraternal Delegate Matte: President Green 
and Brother Delegates: I appreciate very 
much this splendid watch, which is for me 
another souvenir of the American Federation 
of Labor, but I can assure you I had some 
souvenirs before which were not in the nature 
of presents but rather in the benefits that my 
organization had received from the American 
Federation of Labor, when I was working on 
the railroad and when I lost my job when I 
tried to organize the firemen and oilers on the 
C & R. |, had to go back to the department 
on account of the good schedule we had on 
the Canadian Railroad, and this is something 
that I can never forget. 

This is the first time I have ever visited a 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, and I can assure you I will never for- 
get your kindness to me, and I will be re- 
minded of it by this watch every night when 
I go to the meeting. 


President Green: I will present to Mrs. 
Matte, wife of our fraternal delegate from 
the Canadian Trades and Labor Congress, a 
beautiful watch similar to the ones presented 
to the wives of Mr. Harrison and Mr. Bayliss. 
This watch, Mrs. Matte, is set with beautiful 
diamonds and it is presented to you on behalf 
of the delegates in attendance at this con- 
vention. We are so happy to have you with us. 

Mrs. Matte: Thank you very much. 

President Green: I want to say to you that 
the discharge of this pleasant duty was largely 
made possible by our Committee of Good Will, 
Brother Albert Adamski and Brother William 
Howlin. They always do a good job. They 
measured up on this occasion. They set a 
high standard and that is reflected in the 
gifts that I have just presented in your be- 
half. You all know Brother Albert Adamski. 
We expect him to serve as the Chairman of 
the Good Will Committee just as long as he 
may find it possible to attend conventions of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

Delegate Adamski: Mr. President and dele- 
gates: I am indeed very happy that for the 
first time since 1921 I can report to you, after 
the many abuses and kind words that have 
been heaped upon us, that you have gone over 
the line, as you did in the Third War Loan 
Drive. We have something like $84.00 sur- 
plus, and that is the first time this has hap- 
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pened since I have been serving on this 
committee. 

We want to make the surplus $250.00. We 
want to buy union cigarettes to send across 
to our fighting forces. Will you please join 
us? We will stand for any further abuse as 
well as your contributions. We will not stop 
until we reach $250.00. All International 
Unions, State Federations, Central Bodies and 
Local Federations who have received our in- 
vitation and have not yet turned in their con- 
tribution will please do so, because we have to 
pay our bills. 


Columbus Day 


President Green: The Chair recognizes 
Delegate Bugniazet. 
Delegate Bugniazet; Electrical Workers: 


Mr. Chairman, I want to make a motion and 
I would like to have the privilege of making 
a few remarks prior to offering the motion. 
Tomorrow is a legal holiday in this State. 
It is Columbus Day, and our President has 
been requested to make a public address in the 
Boston Common about 12:30 or 1:00 o'clock, 
at the conclusion of the parade. In doing 
honor with the rest of the State to Columbus 
Day I move that we suspend the rules and 
that tomorrow morning’s session be adjourned 
at 12:00 o’clock noon until Wednesday morn- 
ing at 9:30 o’clock. 

The motion was seconded by Delegate 
Lindelof, Painters, and carried. 

President Green: The Chair recognizes Vice 
President Woll for a report of the Interna- 
tional Labor Relations Committee. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS 


Vice President Woll, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee: Reporting on Resolution No. 103 of 
the first day’s proceedings, introduced by the 
delegate from the New York State Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


Democracy for Italy 


103—By Delegate Thomas 
York State Federation of 


Resolution No. 
A. Murray, New 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, American Labor has, from the 
very moment that fascism reared its ugly 


head in Italy, bitterly fought this throw-back 
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to savagery as a sinister menace to the wel- 
fare of the Italian people and a grave threat 
to the peace and freedom of the world, and 


WHEREAS, Under the impact of the heavy 
defeats inflicted on the fascist regime by the 
armed forces of the United Nations and the 
overwhelming opposition of the Italian people 
and particularly Italian Labor, the infamous 
Mussolini dictatorship has collapsed, and 


WHEREAS, The collapse of Hitler’s jackal 
in Italy and chief lieutenant in Europe is a 
great contribution towards hastening a United 
Nations victory and the triumph of democracy 
over totalitarianism, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled herewith 
notes with warm approval the consistent, 
fearless and vigorous struggle against Fascism 
waged by the ITALIAN-AMERICAN LABO” 
COUNCIL, among workers of Italian origin 
in our own country and against the detestable 
totalitarian regime in Italy proper, and be 
it further 


RESOLVED, That we also welcome the re- 
cent formation of the AMERICAN COMMIT- 
TEE FOR ITALIAN DEMOCRACY dedicated 
to assuring a United Nations victory, the 
establishment of genuine democracy in Italy. 
and categorie opposition to every hue and 
stripe of totalitarian dictatorship. 


Your Committee recommends concurrence in 
the spirit and purpose of this resolution and 
in support and as a supplement thereto sub- 
mits the following for the favorable considera- 
tion and approval of this convention: 


For more than twenty years Italy has been 
an occupied country—occupied by Mussolini’s 
fascist blackshirts. The people of Italy were 
the first hostages of fascism. It is therefore 
a source of great satisfaction to the officers 
and members of the American Federation of 
Labor that the Italian people are the first to 
be liberated from the cruelty and horrors of 
totalitarianism. With their liberation must 
come the reestablishment of Italian democracy 
and free democratic trade unions, the basis 
of all democratic institutions in the modern 
world. To this task American labor pledges 
its full assistance. 

One of Mussolini’s first crimes on assuming 
power was the destruction of the free trade 
union movement of Italy, which, under the 
leadership of the Italian Confederation of 
Labor, numbered more than two million mem- 
bers. Thousands of loyal and self-sacrificing 
members of Italian unions were tortured and 
Others, like Matteotti, Minzoni, 
Oldani and Pilati, were brutally assassinated. 
The American Federation of Labor will not 
forget these crimes nor their authors. It will 
continue to call for the punishment of all who 


imprisoned. 
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participated in these dastardly crimes. Justice 
demands that those who acquiesced in these 
heinous offenses shall be treated as accomplices 
of criminals and be punished accordingly. 


The American labor movement knows well 
that no government by itself can liberate a 
people; at best our government can only aid 
in that process. True liberation is possible 
only when supported by the will of the people. 
Military victory is not an end in itself but a 
beginning. On the other hand, the Italian 
people by their demonstrations for freedom 
and liberty in the streets of occupied Italy, 
by their obstruction of Nazi resistance, must 
continue to prove that they have not for- 
gotten a century-old tradition of liberalism 
and democracy. 


We know that there is the nucleus of an 
organized trade union movement still left 
in smoldering Italy despite twenty years of 
fascist rule. Its leaders have successfully 
maintained a functioning underground move- 
ment through all the years of the Mussolini 
regime. These leaders have now emerged into 
the open to assist in the reestablishment of 
a free Italian labor movement. 


The leadership of this underground Italian 
labor movement has asked that its legitimate 
representatives be put in charge of the former 
fascist labor unions until such a time as elec- 
tions are possible. This request might well be 
honored by our government. The American 
Federation of Labor is keenly incerested in 
having a sound and constrvctive Italian labor 
policy for the workers of Italy, aimed not 
simply at destroying the fascist labor unions 
and thus creating a dangerous vacuum, but 
in transforming the fascist unions into free 
unions, democratically self-governed and con- 
structively administered. 

It is unfortunate and to be regretted that 
such organizations as the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Italian-American Labor 
Council or the General Confederation of Labor 
delegation, have not been consulted on the 
labor policy of the Allied Military Govern- 
ment. 

One of the main tasks of the AMG is re- 
lated to labor. American-British labor must 
have some sort of voice in helping to de- 
termine AMG labor policy, if the liberated peo- 
ples of Europe are to have any confidence in 
AMG decisions. American labor must also 
have a voice in the determination of labor 
policies of such agencies as the Office of War 
Information and the Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices, 


We are pleased to learn that the Italian- 
American Labor Council has inaugurated a 
drive to raise a fund of $250,000 to assist in 
the reconstruction of free labor unions in 
Italy in order to provide a sound and solid 
foundation for the re-emergence of Italian 
democracy. The Italian labor leaders who 
worked and suffered for their ideals in the 
days of the underground movement require 
more than mere verbal encouragement. They 
require funds with which to carry on their 
work. Consequently the move to raise a fight- 
ing fund for Italian labor deserves the support 
of the American labor movement. We urge 
an early and generous response to this appeal. 

Another important task for American labor 
is to send relief to the impoverished people 
of the regions of Italy now occupied by the 
Allies. It is true that the assistance we can 
render in this respect is not comparable to 
the assistance which our government must 
render. The relief which American labor 
offers is as best a symbol, a token of the 
friendship of American labor for the tortured 
Italian people. But this is a time when sym- 
bols have great meaning and when men are 
prepared to die for them. 


The American Federation of Labor, which 
has consistently fought fascism and has never 
forgotten its fraternal ties with the organized 
labor movement of Italy, pledges itself to help 
the workers of Italy with all the means pos- 
sible and at its disposal. It will assist in the 
complete destruction of fascism in Italy and 
will aid in the restoration of democracy in 
that unhappy country until the Italian people 
win the blessings of a just peace and the 
benefits of freedom and democracy as an- 
nounced in the Atlantic Charter. 


I move you the adoption of the committee’s 
report. 


President Green: It is regularly moved and 
seconded the report of the Committee on In- 
ternational Relations just read, be adopted 
by the convention. Are there any remarks? 


Vice President Woll: May I take occasion 
to say a few words in support of the com- 
mittee’s report, and in so doing I would 
invite the convention’s attention to the fact 
that about 450 years ago a great Italian en- 
tered into a great adventure by crossing the 
high seas and there laying the foundation 
for what has come to be known as the great 
Western Continent. Through his discovery of 
the Indies there shortly followed the colon- 
ization of this country and out of it developed 








the great Republic of which we are so proud. 
With these developments, those in foreign 
lands, oppressed in many ways, found a great 
haven of refuge on our shores. 


It was with great regret that the American 
Federation of Labor as well as the American 
people readily saw the danger that was com- 
ing to the liberties and the freedom and peace 
and happiness of the Italian people by the 
entry of the Fascist regime. It was the 
American Federation of Labor which first 
raised its voice against the destruction of trade 
unionism in Italy and denounced Fascism as 
a danger to the liberty, to the peace and to 
the tranquility of the Italian people. And so 
it was the American Federation of Labor 
which rose in protest when the regime of 
Mussolini joined that of Hitler and joined 
the forces of totalitarianism, to wipe out 
liberty and freedom and democracy in the old 
world. 


Deeply as we regretted these developments, 
to the same degree did we rejoice when the 
forces of the United Nations again entered 
the soil of Italy and there laid the foundation 
for the complete restoration, the liberty and 
the freedom, and, we feel, democracy of life 
as well as trade unionism in Italy and thus 
again also hold out hope to the oppressed 
peoples of Europe for the restoration of their 
rights and their liberties. We rejoice with 
all other peoples in America in that accom- 
plishment, for we recognize that the Italian 
people have made a great contribution to the 
development of our land and to our institu- 
tions. Their culture and their peoples have 
been a great blessing and a great help in the 
development of our country, and it is there- 
fore that we here in America in this moment 
of our great hour must heed the cry that 
comes from them for aid in various manners, 
and for us to give all we can to help rebuild 
Italy into that great cultural nation it hereto- 
fore represented. 


Now I have been charged with a very happy 
duty on behalf of the New York Labor War 
Chest of Labor’s League for Human Rights— 
for this organization has recognized the need 
of raising a fund to be of se*vice to the op- 
pressed people of Italy now in the hour of 
their liberation—and I have been charged to 
present to Mr. Antonini a check for $10,000 
—the contribution of the New York Labor 
War Chest of Labor’s League for Human 
Rights, and I will be more than happy and 
gratified to present this contribution to Mr. 
Antonini if he will step forward. 
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I present this to you in behalf of the New 
York Labor War Chest of Labor’s League for 
Human Rights. 


Delegate Antonini, Ladies Garment Work- 
ers: President Green, Vice-President Woll, 
and Fellow-Delegates: Had the world been 
at peace, it would have celebrated a year ago 
the 450th anniversary of the discovery of 
America by that great Italian mariner, 
Christopher Columbus. But this year—with 
the destruction of the Axis certain though not 
yet accomplished—it is even more fitting to 
celebrate the memorable occasion of the dis- 
covery of the New World. 

Just now our eyes and hearts are turned to 
the bitter battles in Italy. The most decisive 
political event that has come out of this war 
to date has happened in Italy—the inspiring 
revolt of the Italian people against the Fas- 
cist dictatorship of Mussolini, the first col- 
lapse of the Axis homefront. The Italian 
people have shown that more than twenty 
years of Fascist oppression and terror did 
not destroy their love of freedom, did not 
wipe out their ability and desire to think and 
act as free men. This first magnificent moral 
and political victory for world democracy will 
speed the triumph of our country and the 
United Nations. This most fortunate turn 
of affairs will save the lives of many thouands 
of our own sons and brothers and those of 
our gallant allies. 


I speak to you as an American—as an 
American by choice rather than chance—as an 
American who happens to be of Italian de- 
scent—as an American working in and for 
America and not as an Italian in the U. S. 
Today, the motherland of Christopher Colum- 
bus is steeped in tragic difficulties. Italy is 
fast becoming the battleground of Europe, the 
land where we first pierced that bastion of 
darkness—Hitler’s “Fortress Europe.” The 
monstrous Fascist dictatorship has left many 
a sear on the Italian people. They have suf- 
fered untold misery as a result of the shame- 
ful war forced upon them by Europe’s first 
Quisling—that now discredited and bankrupt 
Mussolini. At this very moment, the jewel 
cities of Italy—traditional centers of enlight- 
enment and democracy—are being systemati- 
cally and spitefully pillaged by vandals in 
German uniforms, by Nazi and Fascist savages 
thirsting for revenge. 


In these grave hours, we can rest assured 
that with the full return of the Italian people 
to the family of democratic nations, they will 
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take their rightful and honorable place among 
the freedom-loving nations of the world. 
The Italian people, when they were free, made 
splendid contributions to human freedom and 
civilization. Five hundred years ago the glori- 
ous Italian City-States led in the Renaissance 
of civilization, in the liberation of the human 
mind from the mediaeval dungeons of dark- 
ness, This year—on July 25th—the great cities 
of Italy again came to the fore as banner- 
pearers of enlightenment. They dealt the first 
mortal blow to Fascist barbarism—the fiercest 
reaction mankind has ever experienced. 


As Americans—native and naturalized—we 
cannot overlook the great moral debt which 
our country owes to the liberty-loving, indus- 
trious and enlightened Italian people. The 
man whose discovery we honor today was the 
first to unfurl the flag of civilization on our 
blessed soil. The very name of the New World 
—America—is derived from that of the re- 
nowned Italian navigator, Amerigo Vespucci. 
An intimate friend and close collaborator of 
Thomas Jefferson, author of our immortal 
Declaration of Independence, was the Italian 
Dr. Filipo Mazzei from whom the undying 
words “all men are created free and equal” 
were taken. Our great poets Henry W. Long- 
fellow and Edgar Allen Poe reveal much Ital- 
ian inspiration and influence. We all know 
how much that wizard of the baton, Arturo 
Toscanini, has enriched our American culture 
and happiness. 


Hundreds of thousands of Americans of 
Italian descent have fought in World War I 
and are now in our Armed Services on all 
the far-flung battle-fronts. We of the trade 
union movement know. how much American 
working men and women of Italian origin 
have contributed to the economic growth of 
our country, to the progress of our vigorous 
labor organizations and our American stand- 
ard of living. And today we can only welcome 
the revival of the deep friendship between 
the American and Italian peoples which flour- 
ished until the advent of the Fascist dictator- 
ship. 


Our American Federation of Labor has 
every reason to be proud of its own record 
in fighting militantly against the Fascist 
plague from the very moment of its inception. 
Not even for a split second did the A. F. of L. 
look upon Fascism as a movement which 
might bring constructive reform or inject 
new life into the Italian nation. We were not 
fooled by Mussolini’s noisy boasts about trains 


running on time, because we knew, thai, with 
Fascists at the throttle, these trains could 
run in only one direction—headlong toward 
the oppression of the people, the smashing 
of the free trade unions, and feverish pre- 
parations for plunging the world into total 
war. 


We have been well rewarded for our con- 
fidence in the Italian workers throughout the 
dismal decades of Fascism. It was the workers 
in the great factories of Bologna, Genoa, 
Milan, Naples, Rome and Turin who struck the 
first blows against this infamous dictatorship, 
who led their nation to break with the Axis, 
and who are now the spearhead of the fearless 
fighters for the liberation of their country 
and the regeneration of Italian democracy. 
Italy, once the cradle of Fascism, will—under 
the deadly attacks of our armed forces and 
the courageous Italian guerrilla fighters—be- 
come the graveyard of Nazi-Fascist totali- 
tarian Slavery. 


Our country and the entire New World are 
now playing the paramount role in inter- 
national affairs. Our crushing onslaught 
against Axis tyranny and the miracles of 
production performed by American Labor are 
only our repaymeni of the moral debt we owe 
to the Old World from which all our fore- 
fathers first came. In the new and better 
world to come out of this war, American 
Labor can and must play a most vital part. 
The A. F. of L., as a mighty organization of 
free trade unions, can and will serve as a 
powerful force for inspiring and aiding the 
revival of free unionism in the world. 

In this spirit, I sincerely urge our great 
convention to:—Hail the Italian workingmen 
and women who are today bravely resisting 
the Nazi terror and co-operating with armed 
forces of the United Nations. Demand that 
the leaders of the United Nations should 
give the sternest warnings to the Nazi and 
Fascist chieftains and hold them strictly re- 
sponsible for the horrible crimes they are now 
perpetrating against the heroic workers who 
raised the banner of freedom and independence 
in Italy. I am sure that the working people 
of Italy are most thankful to President Green 
for insisting that, when this war is over and 
victory is ours, the Fascist destroyers of their 
once powerful labor movement must be se- 
verely punished along with the war criminals. 

In the name of the Italian-American Labor 
Council, let me thank you heartily for the 
warm support the LEAGUE FOR HUMAN 
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RIGHTS and many local unions have been 
giving to our campaign to raise $250,000 
with which to help the reconstruction of free 
trade unions in Italy. Free trade unions are 
the bulwark of modern democracy and the 
strongest defense against every type of totali- 
tarianism—in every country. 

Aroused Italian Labor puts its full faith in 
the organized workers of America. This faith 
is well-deserved. The day is not far off when 
a delegate from the rebuilt free trade unions 
of Italy will come to a convention of the 
A. F. of L. and convey to us the profound 
sympathy and friendship of the Italian people 
for our country. Through our generous sup- 
port for rebuilding the free trade unions of 
Italy, we are welding a most inspiring soli- 
darity of world labor and assuring the 
triumph of democracy and lasting peace. This 
is to the eternal credit of free American 
Labor. 


President Green: Are there any further 
remarks? If there are no further remarks 
all who favor the adoption of the committee’s 
report please say “aye.” All opposed say 
“no. 

The motion is carried unanimously and so 
ordered, 


” 


Now the Chair recognizes the Committee 
on Resolutions. Chairman Woll, of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS 


Vice President Woll, Chairman of the 
Committee: Mr. President and Delegates— 
The Committee on Resolutions would have this 
convention first note that a most unfortunate 
incident occurred since we have been con- 
vening here as delegates to this convention. 
Your Committee on Resolutions particularly 
took note of this sad event. It was the passing 
of a delegate to this convention, one who has 
been a member of the Resolutions Committee 
for more than twenty-five years. I refer to 
the passing of Andrew Myrup, the President 
and Secretary of the Inte.national Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers. He has served 
this convention and this Resolutions Commit- 
tee of the convention for more than twenty- 
five years and has left his impression deeply 
upon the philosophies and the policies pursued 
by the American Federation of Labor. His 
counsel to the committee, his soundness of 
thought, his aggressiveness of outlook, his 
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loyalty to the American Federation of Labor 
is something to be remembered by this commit- 
tee, and we hope too, by the convention itself. 
Your Committee on Resolutions would feel 
itself derelict to the services rendered by 
Andy Myrup if we did not make this report 
to you on the sadness of his passing to the 
Great Beyond. 


Now the Committee in the work it had 
before it had twenty-five main subjects re- 
ferred to it under the Executive Council’s 
Report and within those twenty-five main 
subjects there were sixty some sections. In all 
there were between eighty-five and eighty-six 
subjects referred to your Committee through 
the Executive Council. In addition to that 
we had sixty-seven resolutions submitted to 
this convention and referred to this Commit- 
tee. This will give the delegation an idea of 
the subjects and the problems with which your 
committee was confronted. 


I am happy to announce that the Committee 
has handled each and everyone of these sub- 
jects and will deal with them in its report 
to this convention. Before indicating the 
manner of our reporting, I want to say that 
each and every one of the members of the com- 
mittee attended the meetings of our com- 
mittee regularly and remained during its ses- 
sions throughout—something not experienced 
for years. There was not a single absentee 
in the meetings of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions in dealing with these matters and there- 
fore the reports to be submitted come to you 
as representing deliberate discussion and the 
best consideration, having in mind the best 
future welfare of the Federation as a unani- 
mous expression of your committee. fn the 
manner of reporting, we will, of course, report 
some resolutions which stand by themselves 
separately, a number of resolutions dealing 
with the same subject wlil be reported upon 
at the same time, and in order to avoid dupli- 
eation of discussion, if discussion is indulged 
in and then again in other instances where 
the Executive Council covered the same sub- 
ject, the same resolutions will be reported on 
in connection with the Executive Council’s 
report. 


I have been asked to make that statement 
so that you may know we will endeavor to re- 
port rather on the subjects than upon the 
number of resolutions introduced and avoid- 
ing also, at the same time, unnecessary dis- 
cussion by diversion of these subjects under 
With those explanations 


various resolutions. 
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the secretary of the committee will read the 


report of the committee to you. 


President Green: The Chair recognizes Sec- 
retary Frey of the Committee on Resolutions. 


Secretary Frey submitted the following 
report: 


N. Y. A. 


Resolution No. 35—By Delegate D. E. Nick- 
erson, Oregon State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The National Youth Adminis- 
tration was created to provide employment 
for worthy young persons to enable them to 
continue their school work when there was 
little employment, and the National Youth 
Administration was not intended to be a 
system of vocational training, and 


WHEREAS, The condition for which the 
ageney was created has disappeared, but an 
attempt was made to perpetuate it as a 
vocational training agency which would du- 
plicate other and better programs and which 
might well conflict with apprentice and vo- 
cational training programs sponsored and con- 
ducted by the joint efforts of labor and méan- 
agement, and 


WHEREAS, It may be anticipated that the 
persons and interests which sought to convert 
it into a vocational training program and 
perpetuate it as a bureau of the Federal 
Government will renew their efforts to revive 
and reestablish the National Youth Adminis- 
tration, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, By the American Federation 


of Labor that we disapprove of the National, 


Youth Administration as a vocational training 
agency and state our emphatic opposition to 
its revival or to the creation of any similar 
agency designed to supplant the system of voca- 
tional training that is operated jointly by 
employers and labor organizations, and be it 
further 


RESOLVED, That we are apprehensive of 
the trend toward governmental control or op- 
eration of agencies that may eliminate or re- 
strict activities which should be conducted 
jointly by the two elements of industry—labor 
and management. 


Your committee calls attention to the fact 
that no action in connection with this resolu- 
tion is advisable or required, as the National 
Youth Administration is no longer in exist- 
ence. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Living Wage for Textile Workers 

Resolution No. 41—By Delegate Francis J. 
Gorman, Lloyd Klenert, William E. G. Batty, 
Joseph Sylvia, Philip Salem, United Textile 
Workers of America. 


WHEREAS, The southern textile workers 
are receiving sub-standard wages with a 
differential of twenty to forty per cent less 
in identical mills in other parts of the tex- 
tile industry, and 


WHEREAS, The “Little Steel” formula has 
not and cannot meet the problem of the tex- 
tile workers, the majority of whom are still 
receiving sub-standard wages, and 


WHEREAS, The United Textile Workers of 
America has served a group of employers 
with a demand for a fifteen cents per hour 
increase, and five and ten cents increase in 
the rates for the second and third shifts re- 
spectively, and 


WHEREAS, An attempt is being made to 
localize this wage issue resulting in confu- 
sion, delay, and non-compliance, therefore 
be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in convention assembled, hereby 
declare its support to the textile workers in 
their efforts to get the textile situation before 
the War Labor Board, and secure for the 
workers in this war industry a living wage 
in accordance with the wage stability pro- 
gram, and as a vital necessity in the war 


effort. 

Your committee is in full sympathy with 
the purpose of the resolution, and for this 
reason recommends that it be referred to the 
labor members of the War Labor Board, with 
the request that they give all assistance pos- 
sible, 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


U. S. Civil Service Commission 


Resolution No. 42—By Delegates Leo E. 
George, Wm, I. Horner, James M. Murphy, 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks; 
Wm. C. Doherty, Wm. J. Gorman, Lawrence 
McGuigan, Louis Horlbeck, Joseph Considine, 
National Association of Letter Carriers; C. M. 
Harvey, J. L. Reilly, Wm. Taylor, Patrick 
Leonard, Railway Mail Association; James B. 
Burns, Berniece B. Heffner, John B. Murray, 
American Federation of Government Em- 
ployees; James Mowatt, International Plate 
Printers’, Die Stampers’, and Engravers’ 
Union of North America; Frank J. Coleman, 
sociation of Firefighters; Foster J. Pratt, 
Washington, D. C., Central Labor Union; 
Fred W. Baer, Joe Lehan, International As- 
International Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers, Architects, and Draftsmen’s Unions; 
S. V. Sloan, National Federation of Rural 
Letter Carriers; George Warfel, National As- 
sociation of Special Delivery Messengers; Jos- 
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John Fewkes, Selma M. Bor- 
American Federation 


eph Landis, 
chardt, Irvin Kuenzli, 
of Teachers. 


WHEREAS, The administration of the 
laws and regulations having to do with 
entrance into and advancement within the 


classfied civil service of the United States, 
the allocation of positions under the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1923, and the administration of 
the civil service and other related retirement 
acts applicable to civilian personnel affect the 
welfare and working conditions of many hun- 
dreds of thousands of federal government em- 
ployees, and 


WHEREAS, Regulations and amendments 
thereto issued pursuant to certain of these 
laws have the force and effect of law, and 


WHEREAS, Many decisions had under these 
laws are quasi-judicial ones, and 


WHEREAS, Such necessarily broad author- 
ity affecting the welfare and working condi- 
tions of many hundreds of thousands of fed- 
eral government employees should be vested in 
a commission composed of at least three mem- 
bers, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the sixty-third annual 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor endorses the proposition that the United 
States Civil Service Commission continue to 
be the agency charged with the administra- 
tion of the laws and regulations affecting 
civilian personnel within the classified civil 
service of the United States, including the 
administration of the United States Civil 
Service Retirement Act, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That this sixty-third conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor en- 
dorse the proposition that the United States 
Civil Service Commission continue to be a 
bi-partisan commission, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That this convention of the 
American Federation of Labor instruct the 
Executive Council to request of the Presi- 
dent that one of the members of the United 
States Civil Service Commission be selected 
with particular reference to his active inter- 
est in organized labor, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That a copy of this resolu- 
tion be transmitted to the President of the 
United States and to all members of Congress. 

Your committee recommends 
the resolution. 


adoption of 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


U. S. Employees’ Compensation 


Commission 


Resolution No. 43—By Delegates Leo E. 
George, Wm. I. Horner, James M. Murphy, 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks; 
Wm. C. Doherty, Wm. J. Gorman, Lawrence 
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McGuigan, Louis Horlbeck, Joseph Considine, 
National Association of Letter Carriers; C. M. 
Harvey, J. L. Reilly, Wm. Taylor, Patrick 
Leonard, Railway Mail Association; James B. 
Burns, Berniece B. Heffner, John B. Murray, 
American Federation of Government Em- 
ployees; James Mowatt, International Plate 
Printers’, Die Stampers’, and Engravers’ 
Union of North America; Frank J. Cole- 
man, Washington, D. C., Central Labor Union; 
Fred W. Baer, Joe Lehan, International As- 
sociation of Firefighters; Foster J. Pratt, 
International Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers, Architects, and Draftsmen’s Unions; 
S. V. Sloan, National Federation of Rural 
Letter Carriers; George Warfel, National As- 
sociation of Special Delivery Messengers; Jo- 
seph Landis, John Fewkes, Selma M. Bor- 
chardt, Irvin Kuenzli, American Federation 
of Teachers. 


WHEREAS, The United States Employees’ 
Compensation Commission was originally es- 
tablished largely at the urging of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to administer the 
workmen’s compensation law covering guv- 
ernment employees and since it has subse- 
quently been charged with the duty of ad- 
ministering Federal Workmen’s Compensation 
laws applicable to longshoremen and other 
harbor workers in private industry, workmen 
in private employment in the District of Co- 
lumbia; and the large body of workmen em- 
ployed on Federal Emergency projects, and 


WHEREAS, The United States Employees’ 
Compensation Commission since its establish- 
ment has consistently performed its important 
functions in a humane and sympathetic man- 
ner that reflects credit on the system of ad- 
ministration of workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation by an independent bi-partisan commis- 
sion, and 


WHEREAS, The increase in the number of 
employees now within the scope of Federal 
workmen’s compensation laws and the possi- 
ble extension of such laws to other employ- 
ments within federal jurisdiction makes the 
administration of these laws a matter of 
greater interest to the American Federation 
of Labor, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, , That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor reaffirm its stand for the 
preservation of the present form of adminis- 
tration of the Federal Workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws by maintaining the United States 
Employees’ Compensation Commission as an 
independent establishment, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the Executive Council be 
instructed to request that the U. S. Em- 
ployees Compensation Commission, its records, 
and functions, be returned to the national 
capital at the earliest practicable date, and be 
it further 

RESOLVED, That a copy of this resolution 
be transmitted to the President of the United 
States and to all members of Congress. 


ates 
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Your committee recommends adoption of 
the resolution. 

The recommendation of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


Piece-Work Incentive Plans 


Resolution No, 85—By Delegate R. G. Soder- 
strom, Illinois State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Industry has for some years 
initiated, promoted and developed the “‘piece- 
work” plan of compensation to workers in 
various kinds of process and production, and 


WHEREAS, In recent years this previously 
bad and uncertain plan of compengation to 
workers has been further exploited by so- 
called “efficiency experts”, and originators 
of “trick count systems” and “unit mark 
systems” of crediting the work of piece- 
workers, to the extent that workers only get 
paid for portions of the work that they are 
forced to produce at. break-neck speed, and 


WHEREAS, The nerve-wracking and under- 
mining of health of these piece-workers makes 
those workers old and broken down in health 
long before their time in years of life, and 
later renders them useless for other means of 
livelihood, while at the’same time netting them 
the most meager kind of earnings, and 


WHEREAS, The changing of patterns and 
designs and quality of merchandise worked 
on, renders piece-workers constantly unable to 
plan on any reasonable average of earnings, 
or to plan any stable scheme of social or family 
life, and 


WHEREAS, The piece-work plan of compen- 
sation has provided a wide avenue of exploita- 
tion for “unscrupulous, cheap, and chiseling 
employers’, who would perpetuate the old 
sweat-shop methods that we have so long 
fought to eliminate, and 


WHEREAS, These same “unscrupulous em- 
ployers’”” have shown definite tendencies to 
further their interests in this respect by hiding 
behind the war effort, and at the same time 
throwing patriotic gestures at employees to 
get them to accept their plans; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor seek the elimination of piece-work 
and piece-work methods of compensation, and 
the ramifications of “unit counts” and un- 
certainties of earnings, and seek by every 
legitimate means at hand to discourage, sup- 
plant and eliminate the piece-work plan of 
compensation from all process, fabrication and 
production plants, in favor of a reasonable 
and dependable plan of earnings for the 
workers on a basis of hourly, daily, weekly or 
monthly wages. 


Your committee finds much to recommend 
in the resolution, but cannot bring itself to 
give full approval to the resolution as a whole. 

There are within the membership of the 
American Federation of Labor, organizations 
which, from the beginning, have had their 


wage structure based upon piece work. Many 
of these organizations have had national 
agreements with all employers in the industry 
for a long period of years. It would not be 
practical to attempt to disrupt a structure for 
wage payments which has had the approval 
through collective bargaining agreements be- 
tween management and industry for over a 
generation. 

The American Federation of Labor has 
properly opposed the introduction of so-called 
work incentives from the time when the dis- 
ciples of Frederick N. Taylor endeavored to 
impose so-called scientific management upon 
workers to the operation of the notorious 
and now thoroughly discredited Bedeaux Sys- 
tem. 

In this connection the American Federation 
of Labor has opposed the introduction of any 
and, all work incentive systems, regardless of 
their character, the purpose of which is to 
create some form of speed up. 

The International Unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor have largely 
developed their wage structure, and the pro- 
tection of workers from exploitation, through 
the establishment of day work performed for 
established minimum wage rates. They have 
also used their cvery influence to prevent the 
classification and reclassification of occupa- 
tions which had for their purpose dividing 
skilled workers into categories, the object 
being to prevent wage increases and in many 
cases enforce decreases. 

Your committee voices its approval of this 
policy of the International Unions, and urges 
that our trade union movement continue to 
prevent the introduction of any wage system 
which is based upon so-called work incentives. 


The recommendation of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


Apprenticeship Section of U. S. 
Department of Labor 


Resolution No. 86—By Delegate R. G. Soder- 
strom, Illinois State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor and various affiliated International 
Unions were largely responsible for the enact- 
ment of the Fitzgerald Act which established 
the Apprenticeship Section in the United 
States Department of Labor, and 


WHEREAS, This Agency has been of great 
service to International and Local Unions 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor in the development and establishment 
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of apprenticeship and other types of training 
programs, and 


WHEREAS, This Agency has made a tre- 
mendous contribution to the war production 
program in assisting with training of war 
workers and other matters pertaining to the 
successful prosecution of the war, and 


WHEREAS, The Executive Order transfer- 
ring the apprenticeship section from _ the 
United States Department of Labor to the 
War Manpower Commission specifically stated 
that the Apprenticeship Section should main- 
tain its organizational entity, and 


WHEREAS, The program of the Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship has received the 
unqualified endorsement of all organized labor 
and they are vitally interested in seeing its 
perpetuation as a permanent activity of the 
Federal Government, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor reaffirms its endorsement of the 
Federal Committee program, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor insists that the Executive Order 
transferring the apprenticeship activities to 
the War Manpower Commission be for the 
duration of the war only, and that the organ- 
izational entity of the Apprenticeship Section 
be held inviolate, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That in the post-war period 
the apprenticeship activities of the Federal 
Government be transferred back to the United 
States Department of Labor, and a division 
of the Department of Labor be established 
known as the Apprentice and Training Serv- 
ice and all apprenticeship activities of the 
Federal Government be lodged therein. 

Your committee recommends adoption of the 


resolution. 


The recommendation of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


Congressional Abuse of Franking 
Privilege 


Resolution No. 108—By Delegate Morton 
Goodman, Trades and Labor Council, Pough- 
keepsie, N .Y. 


WHEREAS, Members of Congress of the 
United States are permitted to send official 
letters free under United States Postal Frank, 
and 


WHEREAS, Mr. Hamilton Fish, Congress- 
man, from the 26th Congressional District of 
the State of New York has permitted and is 
still permitting the use of his Postal Frank 
by persons inimical to the interests of the 
United States in spite of the fact that many 
of the persons so accommodated by Mr. Fish 
are openly sympathetic to Nazism and Fas- 
cism, and 


WHEREAS, We members of the Pough- 
keepsie, New York, Trades and Labor Council, 
together with other voters in Mr. Fish’s own 
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constituency are truly ashamed of this noto- 
rious activity of Mr. Fish, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That this Sixty-third Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor call 
upon the Congress of the United States to 
investigate this un-American abuse of an 
American privilege, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That legal action be taken 
under the Espionage Act, or any other appro- 
priate law. 

Your committee is of the opinion that this 
resolution deals with a subject which should 
not be given cognizance, and so recommends. 

The recommendation of the committee was 
unaimously adopted. 


AFL Press Service for the 
Armed Forces 
Resolution No. 109—By Delegate 


Goodman, Trades and Labor Council, 
keepsie, N. Y. 


Morton 
Pough- 


WHEREAS, There are already over 7,000,- 
000 men in the Armed Forces of the United 
States and this number will be soon increased 


to 11,000,000 according to the plans of the 
War Department, and 
WHEREAS, These American Forces are 


stationed in military and Naval Bases 
throughout the world where sources of infor- 
mation concerning the home front are largely 
controlled by Syndicated Press Services, and 


WHEREAS, Home-front news received by 
our troops is frequently anti-labor in charac- 
ter creating in most cases a false picture 
which does not in any sense reflect labor's 
true participation in the war effort, and 


WHEREAS, The intent and purpose of this 
flood of anti-labor news furnished to the 
troops is to establish the political basis for 
the defeat of those gains in social legisla- 
tion obtained for working people in the 


United States by the Trade Union Move- 
ment, and 
WHEREAS, Open-Shoppers will thus at- 


tempt to utilize returning troops to organize 
a drive against union labor such as _ oc- 
curred after World War I, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That this Sixty-third Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor in- 
struct the Executive Council to plan and pre- 
pare a Labor Press Service to be sent as a 
regular mailing to union members and their 
relatives in the Armed Forces presenting the 
true picture of the contribution of American 
Labor to the War effort. 


Your committee is favorably impressed by 
the purpose of the resolution, and believes that 
every practical step should be taken to carry 
its intent into operation. With this comment 
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your committee recommends that the resolution 
be referred to the Executive Council for in- 
vestigation, and such action as will materially 
assist in placing the purpose of the resolution 
into effect. 


The recommendation of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


Cooperation with President 
Roosevelt 


Resolution No. 113—By Delegates W. G. 
Desepte, C. C. Coulter, G. A. Sackett, Retail 
Clerks International Protective Association. 


WHEREAS, Our President, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, has ampiy demonstrated his spirit 
and understanding of our problems and has 
consistently held a progressive and far-sighted 
view on domestic and ‘foreign matters, and 


WHEREAS, Certain Tory labor-baiting poli- 
ticians oppose the nation’s war effort and the 
President’s Victory program as shown through 
their oposition to the Administration’s foreign 
policy, their appeasement on the home front, 
in their scuttling of President Roosevelt’s 
sevell-point Economic program, to _ freeze 
wages, to pass repressive anti-labor legisla- 
tion, and to alienate Labor’s allies by refusal 
to pass the Anti-Poll Tax Bill, and 


WHEREAS, Labor has given full coopera- 
tion to the President and our Government in 
bringing about increases in production -of the 
essential instruments of war, in the elimina- 
tion of work stoppages, and in other ways 


and 
WHEREAS, President Roosevelt has proven 
his support to organized labor and his obliga- 


tion to all working people by vetoing anti- 
labor legislation such as the Smith-Connally 
Bill and by his support of the O.P.A. in its 
struggle to establish subsidies and an adequate 
and effective roll-back in prices, and 


WHEREAS, The successful prosecution of 
the war demands that all Americans give 
full cooperation to their Commander-in-Chief, 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt, in his 
conduct of the war, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention of the 
American Federation of Labor pledge to our 
President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, its full co- 
operation and support of his administration 
by aiding in the establishment of adequate 
subsidies and the effort the O.P.A. is making 
to roll back prices, to the end that our efforts 
will be crowned with Victory, and the war 
will end with the complete destruction of 
the anti-democratic forces which are seekine 
to enslave the free peoples of the world, and 
be it further 


RESOLVED, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to President Roosevelt. 

Your committee recommends that this reso- 
lution be referred to the Executive Council. 
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The recommendation of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


Prison Labor 


Resolution No. 117—By Delegates Joseph P. 
McCurdy, A. Adamski, W. R. Brooks, George 


C, Slater, Anne Peterson, United Garment 
Workers of America. 
WHEREAS, It has been reported by the 


OWI, as late as September 14, 1948, that more 
than 160,000 prisoners in 100 state prisons are 
producing war goods for the Army, Navy and 
Maritime Commission, and 


WHEREAS, On July 9, 1942, Federal re- 
strictions on the sale of convict-made gocds 
to Federal agencies were suspended for the 
duration by Executive Order, and 


WHEREAS, To date, war contracts totaling 
nearly $11,000,000 have been awarded to 
prisons, and 


WHEREAS, Before the war, prison indus- 
tries were prohibited from competing with 
free labor, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor, in its Sixty-third Convention as- 
sembled, go on record to use every possible 
effort to eliminate manufacturing in prisons 
in competition with free labor immediately 
upon the termination of hostilities, 


Your committee recommends concurrence 


with the resolution. 


The recommendation of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


The committee reported jointly on Resolu- 
tions Nos. 118 and 119, which are as follows: 


Opposing War-Time Prohibition 


Resolution No. 118—By Delegate Sol Cilento, 
Distillery, Rectifying and Wine Workers’ In- 
ternational Union of America. 


WHEREAS, There has been considerable 
activity on the part of the “Dry” forces 
throughout the United States to enact legisla- 
tion which will prohibit the sale of alco- 
holic beverages, and 


WHEREAS, The “Dry” forces have been 
successful in many local communities in the 
United States to cause, not only unnecessary 
and unwarranted restrictions on the sale 
of alcoholic beverages, but in many towns 
the actual and complete prohibition of the 
sale of beer, wine and liquor, and 


WHEREAS, There are upwards of ten mil- 
lion men serving in the Armed Forces of the 
United States away from their home com- 


munities in camps in the United States and in 
many lands across the seas, and 
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WHEREAS, Scores of thousands. of 
workers engaged in war production are away 
from their legal voting residences, and 


WHEREAS, The “Stars and Stripes”, the 
daily newspapar of the Armed Forces in 
Europe, commenting on the subject of prohibi- 
tion and the activities of the ‘“Drys’”’, has 
stated, ‘‘We feel those at home should wait 
until we return before initiating legislation on 
liquor control”, and 


WHEREAS, A strong movement on the 
part of the “Dry” forces to take advantage 
of this situation, resulting from millions of 
voters being away from their homes, is gaining 
dangerous proportions, and 


WHEREAS, The distilling industry, since 
October 8th, 1942, has not distilled one drop 
of whiskey, and 


WHEREAS, The distilling industry has, 
since October 8th, 1942, been on a 24-hour- 
a-day, seven-days-a-week basis, producing al- 
coho] solely for the War effort, such alcohol 
being used in the manufacture of smokeless 
powders, munitions, synthetic rubber, medicines 
and other necessities of War, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, By the American Federation 
of Labor in Convention assembled, in Boston, 
Massachusetts, go on record opposing the pas- 
sage of any bills which would restrict or pro- 
hibit the manufacture, sale or distribution of 
alcoholic beverages in the United States, and 
be it further 


RESOLVED, That we strongly urge that 
all local prohibition elections be postponed 
until all the workers and persons in the Armed 
Forces return to their homes, so that they 
may have an opportunity to express at the 
polls their views on the issue of prohibition. 


Opposing Restrictions on Sale of 
Alcoholic Beverages 


Resolution No. 119—By Delegate Sol Cilento, 
Distillery, Rectifying and Wine Workers’ In- 
ternational Union of America. 


WHEREAS, Many bills have been introduced 
into the Congress of the United States for the 
purpose of creating prohibited areas in the 
vicinity of Army Camps and Navy Bases in 
which areas beer, wine, and liquor may not. 
be sold legally, and 


WHEREAS, The military and naval authori- 
ties have publicly expressed themselves oppos- 
ing attempts of the “Drys’” to restrict the 
sale of alcoholic beverages in the areas and 
vicinity of Army Camps and Navy bases be- 
cause such laws would Le “harmful to the 
men in the Service’, and 


WHEREAS, The Commander-in-Chief and 
the Camp Commanders now have full and 
complete authority to protect the men of the 
Armed Forces, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor, in Convention assembled in Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, recommend to the Con- 
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gress of the United States that no action be 
taken by that body on any measure during the 
existence of the present emergency which 
shall create such areas in the vicinity of Army 
Camps or Navy Bases prohibiting the sale of 
alcoholic beverages. 


Your committee has considered resolutions 
Nos. 118 and 119 and its report covers hkoth. 
The subject matter deals with efforts which 
have already been made, and which will be 
made in the future, to apply the purpose of 
the now discredited 18th amendment. 


In lieu of both resolutions your committee 
recommends that the Executive Council be 
instructed to be alert against any and every 
effort which may be made during the war 
emergency to force upon the American people 
the principle of prohibition. 


The recommendation of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


Enlargement of Labor Depart- 
ment’s Facilities 


Resolution No. 120—By Delegates Richard 
J. Gray, Building and Construction Trades De- 


partment, and John P. Frey, Metal Trades De- 
partment. 


WHEREAS, The Building and Construction 
Trades Department and the Metal Trades De- 
partment of the American Federation of Labor 
recognizes a solemn responsibility for the at- 
tainment of maximum production for the war 
effort and for the attainment of proper work- 
ing conditions to achieve that end, and 


WHEREAS, The United States Department 
of Labor through the Division of Labor Stand- 
ards has always diligently attempted to im- 
prove the working conditions of all classes 
of workers and has provided helpful guidance 
to both management and labor to this end, 
and 

WHEREAS, Sufficient funds have not been 
provided to the Division of Labor Standards 
to enable it to carry out these functions ade- 
quately in the emergency now confronting the 
Nation, and 


WHEREAS, The present critical labor short- 
age makes it imperative that greater produc- 
tion be obtained by improving working condi- 
tions to insure the most efficient use of 
available manpower, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention recom- 
mends to the Secretary of Labor and to the 
Congress that steps be taken to secure ade- 
quate funds to enlarge the Department’s facil- 
ities for improving working conditions, and 


be it further 


RESOLVED, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
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States, the Secretary of Labor, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and the Presi- 
dent of the Senate. 


Your committee recommends approval of 
the resolution. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Centralization of Governmental 
Labor Policy 


Resolution No. 121—By Delegates Richard 
J. Gray, Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment, and John P. Frey, Metal Trades De- 
partment. 


WHEREAS, The Department of Labor was 
created “to foster, promote and develop the 
welfare of the wage earners of the United 
States”; and : 


WHEREAS, The Building and Construction 
Trades Department and the Metal Trades 
Department of the American Federation of 
Labor has always taken an active interest in 
the work of the United States Department 
of Labor, and 


WHEREAS, During the present emer- 
gency there has been a wide dispersion of 
government activity in the labor field among 
various agencies, mostly of temporary char- 
acter, which has resulted in overlapping and 
duplication of effort with consequent confu- 
sion among labor and management in ob- 
taining solution of their problems, and 


WHEREAS, It is believed that greater effi- 
ciency both from the standpoint of labor and 
management can be obtained by the reestab- 
lishment of the Department of Labor to its 
traditional and legal position as the Depart- 
ment in charge of all the government labor 
policy making and operating functions, there- 
fore be it 


RESOLVED, That the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department and the Metal 
Trades Department of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor go on record as strongly rec- 
ommending to the President of the United 
States that action be taken to centralize re- 
sponsibility for the making of government 
policy dealing with labor within the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That studies be made imme- 
diately to determine which operating activi- 
ties should, in the interest of the welfare of 
labor, be transferred to and merged with the 
activities of the United States Department of 
Labor, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That copies of this  resolu- 


tion be forwarded to the President of the 
United States, to the Secretary of Labor, the 
Speaker of the House and to the President of 
the Senate. 
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Your committee recommends adoption of the 
resolution. 


The recommendation of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 
BOARD 


(Executive Council’s Report, Page 58) 


Previous reports of the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor, and the 
action of the conventions on such reports, con- 
clusively established the manifest bias of mem- 
bers of the National Labor Relations Board 
and of a considerable number of its personnel 
against the American Federation of Labor and 
its affiliates. Manifest unfairness in the ad- 
ministration of the Act where our affiliates 
were concerned, has amounted to “‘maladmin- 
istration”. With changes in membership of 
the Board, improvement for a short period 
was noticeable. Soon the former prejudices 
against the Federation and its affiliates re- 
asserted themselves. 


Your committee is convinced that the old 
remaining prejudiced personnel dominates the 
Board, and that the present members are too 
weak or unwilling to resist the strong favor- 
itism displayed by employed personnel for 
rival organizations. On no other premise can 
we explain the attitude of the Board during 
the past year in support of the outrageous 
policy of raiding A. F. of L. unions by rival 
organizations. The Board and its personnel 
have, on many occasions, fostered such raid- 
ing by giving the raiders aid and comfort in 
the form of favorable procedure, such as the 
issuance of unwarranted complaints against 
employers with whom A. F. of L. unions 
have existing contracts; conducting hearings, 
holding elections; and the timing of such 
procedure so as to be most advantageous 
to the raiders. 


The Board’s activities reached a climax in 
its attitude toward the Kaiser Shipbuilding 
Company contract with the Metal Trades De- 
partment. Reference to the recital contained 
in the Executive Council’s report on pages 
36 and 37 will make clear the circumstances 
of this raid. 


We recommend hearty commendation of the 
Metal Trades Department for its prompt, 
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vigorous and effective action in defense of 
union rights. 

Your committee also recommends that the 
Executive Council adopt all appropriate means 
for resisting and abetting the injustice prac- 
ticed upon its affiliates by the Board in the 
aiding and abetting of the raids upon the 
American Federation of Labor membership. 


Your committee urges that the Executive 
Council continue to energetically defend 
trade union rights as well as the fruits of 
collective bargaining, and prevent the Board 
from perverting the Wagner Act into a 
charter for organizing rival unions by means 
of unlawful raids. 


Your committee further recommends that 
the Executive Council study the work of this 
Board, and developments from the operation 
of the law, for the purpose of recommending 
amendments which will assure constructive 
results. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Secretary Frey: In connection with the 
report of the committee on that section of the 
Executive’s Council report dealing with the 
National Labor Relations Board the comit- 
tee reports on Resolution No. 34, which is as 
follows: 


National Labor Relations Board 


Resolution No. 34—By Delegates John J. 
Mara, George W. Lawson, Daniel J. Gog- 
gin, Boot and Shoe Workers Union. 


WHEREAS, The constructive purposes and 
actual intent of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act have been and are being set aside 
by the National Labor Relations Board, and 


WHEREAS, The majority of the present 
Commission are controlled and influenced by 
employees and Regional officials who, without 
experience in industrial affairs, either as 
workers or employers, and, with preconceived 
and impractical ideas, over a period of years, 
have continually acted as ‘“‘stooges’” for those 
who, unable to control or |Juminate American 
Federation of Labor national and interna- 
tional unions seek their destruction, and 


WHEREAS, On numerous occasions these 
officials and employees of the National Labor 
Relations Board, through their alliances with 
and subserviency to alleged labor officials, 


not affiliated with American Federation of 
Labor unions, have consciously or otherwise 
served the purposes of unscrupulous exploit- 
ers of workers, and, through their juggling 
and misuse of the powers entrusted to them 
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have deprived millions of workers of substan- 
tial benefits which these workers would other- 
wise have secured through their membership 
in national and international unions affili- 
ated with the American Federation of Labor, 
and 


WHEREAS, This same group of officials 
and employees of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board are apparently more interested 
in implanting in our country foreign policies 
and philosophies and certain foreign “isms” 
and, in reality are sympathetic with and 
subservient to those who either openly or co- 
vertly seek the overthrow of our American 
form of government, and 


WHEREAS, The appointment of new mem- 
bers of the Commission who are free from 
these destructive influences has failed to cor- 
rect the abuses herein referred to, and 


WHEREAS, The monies appropriated by 
the Congress for the continuance of this gov- 
ernmental agency are for the most part 
wasted, misused and handled in such a man- 
ner as to be destructive to the continued 
solidarity of our American form of govern- 
ment, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That we condemn the adminis- 
tration and the destructive and un-American 
policies of the National Labor Relations 
Board and its officials and employees, and we 
appeal to the Congress to refuse to appropri- 
ate any more monies for the use of this 
agency until the present personnel, officials 
and policy-making employees, are replaced 
with persons having had actual experience in 
industrial affairs and which persons are 
known to be honestly loyal to our American 
form of government. 


Resolution No. 34 with which your commit- 
tee is in approval, deals with the subject 
covered by the Executive Council’s report, 
which has already been acted upon. There- 


fore no special action is necessary upon this 
resolution. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON 
FAIR EMPLOYMENT 
PRACTICES 


(Page 140, Executive Council’s Report) 

We recommend concurrence in the report of 
the Executive Council on this subject. We 
believe that a democracy cannot encourage or 
even condone discrimination based on race, 
religion, creed or national origin. 

We urge approval of the recommendation 
of the Executive Council that we extend our 
efforts to get complete acceptance by all 
unions of the Federation’s long established 
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policy of non-discrimination in acceptance of 
workers into membership in our free trade 
unions. Discrimination is in violation of the 
freedom which our unions assert and endeavor 
to maintain, 


Secretary Frey moved the adoption of the 
committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded. 


Delegate Webster, Sleeping Car Porters: 
Mr. Chairman and delegates to the 63rd Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor: 
As a trade unionist and as a member of the 
President’s Committee on Fair Employment 
Practice I want to take this opportunity to 
commend the convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for this report on the Presi- 
dent’s Committee, In view of the fact that 
the efforts to bring about Executive Order 
8802 under which the President’s Committee 
on Fair Employment Practice was appointed, 
were largely participated in by dues-paying 
members of International Unions of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, particularly the 
members of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers, the Federation of Teachers and the 
International Hotel Workers Alliance, I am 
sure that those who participated, as well as 
the members of those organizations, will agree 
with us in our commendation of this report. 

I wish also, fellow delegates, to take this 
opportunity to make a few observations of 
some of the things that have been accom- 
plished, as well as some of the problems that 
have been met by the President’s Committee 
on Fair Employment Practice. As you know, 
Executive Order 8802 was a war measure, an 
emergency measure brought about as a result 
of the widespread discrimination in the fast 
growing defense industries at the beginning 
of the war. The original committee was ap- 
pointed by the President, and its problems 
have been many and complex. While we have 
not accomplished all that we thought we ought 
to accomplish or that we expected to accom- 
plish, yet we have met with some degree of 
success in making efforts to try to solve some 
of these problems of racial discrimination in 
the defense industries. 

At the outset the committee found that the 
question of discrimination, particularly against 
Negro workers in the defense industries, was 
so astounding that it stumped almost every- 
body, even those of us who have been on the 
front lines fighting discrimination practices 
for so many years. We found it particularly 
true in the rapidly expanding aircraft indus- 
try, and one of the first problems attacked 
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by the committee was the aircraft 
on the Pacific Coast. 


industry 


A couple of years ago it developed that 
representatives of those corporations one after 
another reported to the committee that they 
had large numbers of workers, and in most 
instances no Negro workers. The excuse 
offered there was it was their opinion that 
the Negro workers and the white workers 
could not get along together. However, most 
of them promised to do what could be done 
to try to offset the situation. A personal] in- 
spection made by myself and some other trade 
unionists on the Pacific Coast several months 
ago reveals that there are now participating 
in the aircraft industry, particularly, thou- 
sands of Negro workers, and nothing has hap- 
pened there outside of the usual disturbances 
that happen here and there, That indicates 
some of the things that can be done in that 
respect. 


However, since the last convention the 
committee has met with some difficulties. It 
was shunted around from pillar to post, and 
since it had to deal with a problem that was 
not popular we were handicapped. We were 
shifted from one agency to another and we 
were limited with a budget that made it im- 
possible for the committee to function to any 
extent. However, it limped along as best 
it could, with its limited budget, and made 
some headway. For some seven or eight 
months there was a painstaking investigation 
of discrimination against Negoes in the rail- 
road industry. Preparations were made for 
public hearings, and then, like a bolt of light- 
ning out of the clear sky, just two weeks prior 
to the date of the beginning of the hearings, 
we got orders from the Manpower Commission 
that the hearings were called off. This was 
quite a setback, and immediately thereafter 
three of the committee members resigned, and 
it looked like it was out of existence. 


Due to the efforts of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, particularly some other groups, 
the Jewish groups and the Catholic groups, 
we prevailed upon the Administration that the 
work of the committee was so essential in 
bringing about some real democracy in this 
eountry, and finally Executive Order 9346 was 
issued and the committee was reorganized and 
set up on an entirely different pattern. The 


committee is now patterned after the so-called 
employer-management set-up, three represent- 
ing the management side, three representing 
organized labor and one coming from neither 
On the management side 


of these groups. 
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we have Miss Sara Southall, of the Interna- 
tional Harvester, Mr. P. B. Young, Publisher, 
and Mr. Zemmuray. On the labor side we 
have our own President, William Green, who 
operates on the committee through Boris 
Shishkin, Philip Murray, who operates on the 
committee through Brother John Brophy and 
myself as a representative of the Negro group, 
and Monsigneur Haas as Chairman, who so 
eloquently addressed this convention a few 
days ago. However, due to his promotion as 
Bishop of Grand Rapids, Michigan, we are 
now on the lookout for a new Chairman, and 
we hope we can get the cooperation of the 
officers of the American Federation of Labor 
in prevailing upon the President of the United 
States to select a man of the character and 
the stature of Monsigneur Francis J. Haas to 
take on this work as Chairman of this Com- 
mittee. The reorganized committee has gotten 
itself fairly well straightened out and is at- 
tempting to do a good job. It re-scheduled 
the railroad hearings several weeks ago. How- 
ever, I will reserve comment on those hearings 
because the committee has not yet made find- 
ings and there will be lots to be said on that 
sometime later. 

We have had much cooperation—coopera- 
tion from management, some of them, and 
opposition from management, some of them. 
We have had cooperation from the unions, 
some of them, and opposition from the unions, 
some of them. We have had cooperation from 
government agencies, some of them, and we 
have had not so much cooperation from some 
of the government agencies. And so, we have 
quite a complex problem. 

One illustration of why it is necessary, 
and why the President thought it was neces- 
sary to take this extraordinary action and 
issue an executive order on this question of 
discrimination may be illustrated to you very 
briefly by an incident that happened several 
months back, where there was an extreme 
shortage of metal miners in the copper mines, 
so much so that the government felt called 
upon to discharge soldiers from the army 
who had experience in mining in the copper 
mines. Among those discharged were twenty- 
five or thirty negro miners. They were sent 
out to that particular mining field in the 
West, they were accepted by the managers of 
the corporation, but unfortunately the workers 
refused to go down in the pits if they were 
going to allow these negro miners to work 
in this particular territory. The workers, I 
understand, had a closed shop contract, and 
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incidentally, it did not happen to be the 
A. F. of L. organization, it was an organi- 
zation from the so-called rival group. While 
that, no doubt, offers the extreme in opposi- 
tion to the integrating people 
into the war industries, the defense industries 
without regard to race, creed or color, yet we 
have had similar instances not quite so drastic 
but which have caused considerable trouble. 
While as a result of the committee’s activi- 
ties we have been able to a large extent to 
large number of Negro people into 
many industries, we are now confronted with 
the question of integrating those people up- 
ward. As an illustration of how it interferes 
with the defense industries, if a skilled me- 
chanic or electrician is a negro, in many 
instances they have not allowed him to pro- 
gress above a kborer. Therefore, you have a 
laborer working on the job that most any- 
body could be trained for within a short time 
and the industry is denied the privilege of 
using the skill of this particular worker be- 
cause of his race and color. I think everybody 
about the sit-down strikes that re- 
sulted in the efforts to integrate Negroes 
upward in some defense industries through- 
out the nation. 


question of 


get a 


knows 


However, while we have publicized to some 
extent the things that are most disastrous, 
it might be well to close this talk by reading 
to you an excerpt from a letter I received re- 
cently from a Negro worker in one of the 
defense plants in the far West. I will delete 
the name of the plant and the name of the 
city for obvious reasons. It is addressed to 
me and reads: 


“On July 21st, 1942, I related to you in 
person the conditions pertaining to the out- 
rageous discrimination against the Negro here 
in the ——— ordnance plant. On August 8th, 
the following month, I wrote you a letter 
describing same. I also obtained four state- 
ments from other Negroes relating their 
experience when asking for transfers to jobs 
where we were not allowed to work. At that 
time, if you remember, I stated to you that 
there were only 290 Negroes in the entire 
plant. 


“IT am ‘happy to report that this number 
has jumped to almost 900 Negro men and 
women. About sixty days after I mailed 
these letters to you, the Company ap- 
parently received copies of these letters, as 
they knew just who the writers were, but no 
one was intimidated for the act. 

“Jobs began to open to our Negro girls 
that were never opened to them before. Negro 
men began getting transfers to jobs that 
were never opened to them before. The em- 
ployment of Negroes was running at the 


rate of 16 to 20 per day for a period of almost 
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six weeks. Our Negro girls were placed on 
the machines working side by side with the 
white girls. In other words, the Negro 
women are in practically every production de- 
partment in the plant. However, the manage- 
ment has taken pains to direct most of this 
change toward the Negro women more so 
than the Negro men. The answer to this, I 
believe, is that when the war is over and 
the men resume their places in this plant, 
there will be very few Negro men holding 
rights on machines. 


“But aside from all that, Mr. Webster, the 
race line has been broken down. The rela- 
tionship between the whites and Negro work- 
ers of this plant is very good. I can only 
attribute this victory to you and the commit- 
tee with which we were affiliated.” 


This, fellow delegates, indicates the brighter 
side of the picture. And now, since the con- 
vention has gone on record as favoring the 
work of the President’s Committee on Fair 
Employment Practice,.it dawns upon us that 
in the post-war world, our problems are go- 
ing to be far more_ intricate and complex 
than they are today, and it is our hope and 
desire that the cooperation of the members 
of the American Federation of Labor will 
be able, from the very successful experience 
we have had with the President’s Committee 
during the war emergency, to recommend 
some similar agency that might be integrated 
into the post-war world, to the end that we 
might make this country of ours a real 
Democracy. 


The motion to adopt the committee’s report 
was carried. 
Frey continued the 


Secretary report, as 


follows: 


National Commission on Race 


Resolution No. 24—By Delegates A. Philip 
Randolph, Milton P. Webster, Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, The fair name of America has 
been disgraced by recent race riots in Detroit, 
Beaumont, Texas, Mobile, Alabama, Los An- 
geles, California, and New York City, in which 
the world and liberal, decent law-abiding 
white and colored Americans were shocked 
by the exhibition of savagery which was ‘rep- 
resentative of the ruthless terrorism of the 
Axis powers and the Master Race theory, and 


WHEREAS, These social explosions in the 
form of racial conflicts constitute dangerous 
dynamite to the social peace and the progress 
of our country, national unity and the victory 
over the totalitarian tyranny of Hitler, Hiro- 
hito, and Badoglio, therefore, be it 
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_RESOLVED, That the A. F. of L. in its 
sixty-third convention in Boston, Massachu- 


setts, goes on record as condemning these out- 
bursts of violence, bloodshed and social barbar- 
ism as a threat and challenge to our democratic 
way of life and the free voluntary trade union 
movement of the United States of America, 
as represented by the A. F. of L., and herewith 
calls upon the President of the United States 
and the Congress to set up a national commis- 
sion on race for the purpose of exploring the 
basic causes of these racial conflicts by a 
thorough-going and scientific investigation of 
social, political, and economic conditions, in- 
cluding housing, educational opportunities, 
health, recreational facilities, and law enforce- 
ment agencies, in the interest of better racial 
relations, and that the President either supply 
money out of his contingent fund or call upon 
the Congress to appropriate funds that will 
provide for an adequate research and adminis- 
trative staff to carry out the program which 
may be formulated by the said commission, 
and be it further 


RESOLVED, That on this commission be 
represented labor, minority groups, including 
Negroes, Jews, Catholics, Mexicans, Chinese, 
Filipinos, church, business and government, 
and that this commission go to work forthwith 
in the employment of social prophylactics with 
a view to avoidance of recurrent racial out- 
bursts that engender hatred, rancor, and ill 
will, that render the claims of democracy a 
hollow mockery and a sham, and that this 
commission make recommendations to the 
President and the Congress from time to time, 
and that the life of this commission extend 
into the post-war period to continue its social 
planning in the interests of peace and coop- 
eration among the racial, religious and nation- 
ality groups in our national community. 


Auxiliary Unions 


Resolution No. 28—By Delegates A. Philip 
Randolph, Milton P. Webster, Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, Auxiliary unions do not pro- 
vide full-fledged trade union membership priv- 
ileges and rights for its members since they 
are not permitted to attend the convention of 
the international where policies governing the 
union and its members are made and taxes 
levied, and since the members of the auxiliary 
unions have no voice in the designation and 
selection or election of the officials of the 
international union that direct the affairs of 
the union, and since the auxiliary form of 
organization constitutes taxation without rep- 
resentation, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this sixty-third conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor, 
assembled in Boston, Massachusetts, goes on 
record as condemnixg the auxiliary union and 
calls upon the international organizations that 
have set them up to disestablish them in their 
next convention in the interest of justice and 
fair play to the workers who are now included 
in them, and that the said members of these 
auxiliary unions be admitted as full-fledged 
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members of the international union which 
claims jurisdiction over them, since this will 
make for greater national unity and the vic- 
tory of the United Nations over the Axis pow- 
ers, and also conform to sound trade union 
principles. 


Fair Employment Practice 


Committee 


Resolution No. 29—By Delegates A. Philip 
Randolph, Milton P. Webster, Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, The Fair Employment Practice 
Committee which was set up under Executive 
Order 8802, issued by President Roosevelt, has 
been reconstituted under the chairmanship of 
Monsigneur Francis J. Haas, and is developing 
and executing constructive programs against 
discrimination on account of race, creed, color, 
or national origin in defense industries and 
the Government, and since the A. F. of L. has 
direct representation on this Committee, there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this sixty-third conven- 
tion of the A. F. of L. assembled in Boston, 
Massachusetts, goes on record as endorsing 
the President’s Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment practice and pledges its support and 
cooperation in its efforts to eliminate discrim- 
ination on account of race, creed, color, or 
national origin in defense industries and the 
Government. 


Trade Union Committee to 
Abolish Discrimination on Ac- 
count of Race, Color, Religion 
or National Origin 


Resolution No. 32—By Delegates A. Philip 
Randolph, Milton P. Webster, Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, It is necessary that the full 
manpower of the nation be mobilized in the 
armed forces, and defense industries for the 
victory of the United Nations, and since dis- 
crimination on account of race, color, religion 
or national origin is a bar to this effort and 
because the flames of racial hatred have burned 
with disaster and destruction only recently in 
Beaumont, Texas, Mobile, Alabama, Detroit, 
Michigan and New York City, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the President of the 
American Federation of Labor be authorized 
by this sixty-third convention, in cooperation 
with the Executive Council, to set up a 
minorities committee on discrimination on 
account of race, color, religion, or national 
origin, composed of representatives of the va- 
rious minority groups in the A. F. of L., 


such as Negroes, Jews, Catholics and others, 
for the purpose of thoroughly exploring the 
question of discrimination practiced against 
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minority groups by unions affiliated with the 
A. F. of L. in various industries, with a view 
to mapping out plans and making recommen- 
dations to the Executive Council and subse- 
quent conventions to abolish these forms of 
discrimination as being against sound trade 
union principles, and giving aid and com- 
fort to Fascism in America, which if per- 
mitted to grow and develop will destroy our 
free voluntary trade union movement, and 
to investigate various cases of discrimination 
that may be presented to it, or that may come 
to its attention in any way, and that adequate 
funds be provided to pay a full time secre- 
tary with office staff and to meet other inci- 
dental expenses that may be necessary in the 
carrying out of the purposes of this resolution 
for the complete abolition of discrimination 
in unions affiliated with the A. F. of L., and 
be it further 


RESOLVED, That this committee on race 
plan a systematic educational program among 
the members and officials of the A. F. of L. 
for the enlightenment of the workers on the 
necessity and value of unity in the labor 
movement, and that discrimination based on 
race, color, religion, or national origin is an 
enemy of the workers, and the labor move- 
ment, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the President of the 
A. F, of L. in_ cooperation with the Execu- 
tive Council call a national labor conference 
on racial relations for the purpose of explor- 
ing the resources of labor to combat the 
spread of Fascism expressed through dis- 
criminations on account of race, and intoler- 
ance on account of religion, and prejudice on 
account of nationality, and to present labor’s 
plan to the country in order to bring about 
better relations among religious, racial and 
nationality groups. 


Racial Discrimination on 
Manpower 


Resolution No. 79—By Delegate R. A. Olson, 
Minnesota State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, War Manpower Commissioner 
Paul V. McNutt hit at. the heart of the Man- 
power problem when he testified before the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee that the 
chief question is proper utilization of our 
manpower resources, rather than a shortage 
of labor supply, and 


WHEREAS, One major hindrance to proper 
labor utilization is discrimination against 
Negroes, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor reaffirms its traditional policy of 
opposition to all discrimination, and, be it 
further 


RESOLVED, That it put itself on record 
to vigorously fight for the right of Negroes 
to work on any job; and calls upon its affili- 
ated locals to do all in their power to put the 
aim of this resolution into effect, and be it 
further 
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RESOLVED, That this Convention brands 
as thoroughly un-American and in violation 
of the constitution of the United States the 
policy adopted in numerous industries, par- 
ticularly those engaged in production for the 
war, of barring Negroes from employment 
solely on account of their race and color, and 
expresses its emphatic opposition to the 
segregation of Negoes in certain Army Camps. 


Racial Discrimination 


Resolution No. 111—By Delegates W. G. 
Desepte, C. C. Coulter, G. A. Sackett, Retail 
Clerks International Protective Association. 


WHEREAS, Our Nation is engaged in a 
war for the preservation of democracy and 
the defeat of Nazism and its medieval theory 
of race superiority, and 


WHEREAS, We cannot conduct a demo- 
cratic war abroad without practicing complete 
democracy at home, and it has always been 
the commendable position of the American 
Federation of Labor that the right to work 
or admittance into Union membership should 
not be based on race, creed, color, or national 
origin, and 


WHEREAS, President Roosevelt has deemed 
it necessary to issue Executive Order No. 
8802, as well as to set into motion a govern- 
mental body known as the “Fair Employment 
Practices Committee” to assure that there will 
be no discrimination in industry on_ the 
grounds of race, creed, color, or national 
origin, and 


WHEREAS, In spite of this clear policy in 
the interests of justice and national unity in 
war, some few locals in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor are following contrary pol- 
icies of either not accepting minorities into 
their Unions or putting them into auxiliaries, 
thus aiding the Fascists who claim this coun- 
try is not truly democratic and defaming the 
name of the American Federation of Labor, 
therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention of the 
American Federation of Labor go on record 
as: 


1. Opposing all discrimination based upon 
race, color, creed, or national origin ; 


2. Calling upon all the Internationals and 
their affiliated unions to accept all 
workers into membership without dis- 
crimination or segregation, and 


8. Calling for complete support and coop- 
eration of all unions with the Fair 
Employment Practices Committee, 


Your committee has given lengthy and 


most sincere consideration to Resolutions Nos. 
24, 28, 29 and 82 introduced by the delegates 
of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters; 
and Resolution No. 79 introduced by the dele- 
gate of the Minnesota State Federation of 
Labor; and Resolution No. 111 introduced by 


the delegates of the Retail Clerks Interna- 
tional Protective Association, all of which 
deal with some phase of discrimination be- 
cause of race, color, religion or national ori- 
gin. Instead of reporting upon each resolution 
separately, your committee believed it advisa- 
ble to present a substitute for all of them 
as follows: 


The founders of the American Federation 
of Labor since their inception, were opposed 
to any prejudices, traditions, social or religious 
demarcations which could be applied to in- 
terfere with, or prevent thorough-going or- 
ganization of all wage earners. They made 
one of the corner-stones of the great trade 
union structure they were determined to erect 
—the principle that the right to work, or 
membership in a trade union should not be 
limited, or restricted in any manner, because 
of creed, color or race. 


The American Federation of Labor at that 
time, and ever since, has been the principal 
constructive and influential foree in our 
country in giving practical application to that 
basic principle. We can examine the record 
of progress made in eliminating prejudices 
against so-called minority groups, with grati- 
fication and sincere pride. 

The principle announced over sixty years 
ago has been given increasing practical ap- 
plication. Distinctions, because of national 
origin within our trade union movement, have 
been very largely eliminated. The color bar 
has been removed to such an extent that labor 
representatives of our colored members in- 
form us that over half a million of their race 
are now dues paying members of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor. This is the largest 
organization of colored workers in the world. 

It is evident, however, that in some por- 
tions of our country there still remain among 
workers lingering suspicions, prejudices and 
traditions fostered by conditions long since 
passed, but which still operate to prevent the 
complete application of that great principle 
upon which our trade union structure has 
been erected. 


The world war in which our country is now 
engaged, which involves safeguarding the vital 
principle. of free institutions under govern- 
ment by law, enacted by the peoples’ repre- 
sentatives for the people, demands that na- 
tional unity must be had and that all preju- 
dices which interfere with this unity must 
be eliminated. 


Those in our armed forces are risking their 
lives in our country’s defense, without thought 
of national origin or the color which nature 
has given them. All of them are the nation’s 
defenders. When the war ends those who 
are wage earners must be free to return to 
peaceful occupations as equals in the enjoy- 
ment of all the rights and opportunities 
enjoyed by others in our trade union move- 
ment. 


National origin, race or color must in no 
manner or form restrict any American from 
a free opportunity to prepare himself to be- 
come a skilled mechanic, a craftsman, and 
take ‘this place as such in any employment 
requiring the skill which he has acquired. The 
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doors of our trade union movement must be 
open. This country must not maintain an 
industrial standard which discriminates 
against a wage earner because of his color. 


Substantial progress has been made in 
eliminating prejudices, but there still remains 
an obligation upon the American Federation 
of Labor to carry on and expand the good 
work it has already done, so that the principle 
of industrial equality of all men will be estab- 
lished beyond question in every section of our 
country. 


It is obvious that the goal we aim for, the 
best interests of the American people as a 
whole, and our democratic way of life, can- 
not be secured by one stroke or through the 
method of decrees, mechanical orders or threats’ 
handed down from on high. What is required 
is the intelligent, systematic, educational ef- 
forts to speed the day when there will no 
longer exist in the industrial field any preju- 
dices or handicaps because of racial origin 
or color. 


So that vitality and action can be given 
to this declaration of principle and of policy, 
your committee recommends that these declara- 
tions be given the widest possible publicity, 
and that all of the educational facilities of 
our trade union movement be used in fur- 
thering the objectives which have been herein 
set forth. 


Your committee recommends reaffirmation 
of the action taken by the last convention 
endorsing the President’s Committee on Fair 
Employment Practice. 


The Post War Problems Committee of the 
A. F. of L. has appointed a subcommittee to 
deal with this and other minority questions. 
On this subcommittee the minority groups, 
including the colored race, are represented. 
Your committee is confident that as the re- 
sults of this committee’s work definite prog- 
ress will be made. 


President Green: You have heard the read- 
ing of the report of the committee; the motion 
is to adopt. Are there any remarks? Dele- 
gate Randolph. 


Delegate Randolph, Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters: President Green and fellow dele- 
gates to the Sixty-third Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor: I want, on 
behalf of the Sleeping Car Porters’ delegates, 
to express our appreciation for the sincere and 
serious efforts made by Chairman Woll and 
Secretary Frey of the Resolutions Committee 
to arrive at some formula for dealing with 
the problem of discrimination in the trade 
unions here at this convention. We, however, 
are in disagreement from ine viewpoint of 
the scope of the report. The purpose of the 
report, the aim and objective of the report 
are all commendable, but we feel morally 
bound to discuss a very important phase of 
the trade union movement at this time in 
connection with Negro workers, and I may 
say that we talked with Secretary Frey about 
this question at length and we certainly were 
impressed with his sincerity and concern and 
his interest in attempting to deal with this 


question. The same may be said with respect 
to Chairman Woll. But the matter of the 
material that should be included in the report 
was one upon which we could not agree. 
Thus, I want to present objection at this time. 

The race problem is the number one prob- 
lem of America today. It is the number one 
problem of American labor. It is the number 
one problem of the American Federation of 
Labor. 


The fact that the U. S. A. organized labor, 
or the A. F. of L. may not be conscious of it, 
does not alter the fact that it is so. 


In very truth, the question of race and 
color is the central, historical, social issue of 
these times. There are several reasons for 
this. One is the fact that two-thirds of the 
population of the world are colored. Second, 
the peoples of color have reached a higher 
level of moral, spiritual, and_ intellectual 
maturity, and have thus raised the question of 
their freedom and independence to a major 
world political issue. 


In the U. S. A., the question of freedom, 
equality, and justice to the Negro people has 
assumed the status of a major, national, po- 
litical issue. This problem must be met. 
It cannot be continuously evaded. Its solu- 
tion does not involve, will not involve, Negroes 
alone. It involves all of America. Until this 
problem is frankly and courageously met 
and solved, the major problems of America 
and world democracy will continue to baffle 
the American people and world governments. 
Until the A. F. of L. realistically attacks this 
question of racial discriminations it cannot 
mobolize the complete strength of American 
labor or develop a healthy and sound and 
progressive existence. 


Thus, racial discrimination should be abol- 
ished by every union affiliated with the A. F. 
of L. not only for the benefit of the Negro 
and other minorities, but for the sake of the 
A. F. of L. itself—to square its practices with 
its professions. This Federation is challenged 
in this hour of national and world crisis to 
make up its mind as to whether it shall shape 
and measure the soundness, value, and 
worthwhileness of its policies and programs 
upon solid and universal moral laws and prin- 
ciples, that the civilized world accepts and 
supports, or whether it will ignore, disregard, 
and flout these laws and principles, and formu- 
late tactics and methods that give it the 
power to override opposition and squelch valid 
criticism. If it recognizes and accepts the 
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tenets and standards of the christian and 
democratic moral order, it will wipe out all 
distinctions between workers based upon race, 
color, religion, or national origin, and justify 
its existence as a symbol and expression of the 
age-old struggles of the working people in 
particular and mankind in general to achieve 
justice, freedom and equality. If this Federa- 
tion refuses to cleanse its house of labor of 
the poisons of discrimination on account of 
race, color, religion, or national origin, it will, 
despite its material and economic power, for- 
feit and lose the confidence and faith of the 
enlightened and liberal people of America and 
the world. The leaders of the A. F. of L. 
must realize and understand that material 
strength and economic power that have no 
moral sanction and spiritual or social justi- 
fication, are hollow, superficial, and imper- 
manent. And the unions affiliated with the 
A. F. of L. must eliminate the color bar 
because of common horse sense, self interest 
to save its own hide. 

We are witnessing now in Nazi Germany 
an arrogant, irresponsible, and reckless use 
of power—military power—spreading battle 
and blood, death and destruction, terrorism 
and tyranny, over the face of the globe. 

Why is this? The answer is that Hitler, 
Mussolini, and Hirohito possess no code or 
concept of moral righteousness; no answer 
to the questions: What is wrong or right ex- 
cept material and military power? Their 
philosophy is that the structure of relation- 
ships of society will always and inevitably be 
the dominator and dominated, master and 
slave, oppressor and oppressed, top dog and 
bottom dog. This is a dog eat dog, tooth and 
claw, beak and fang doctrine. It is the doc- 
trine of destruction. It is the doctrine of 
destruction even for the oppressor, the top 
dog. In the language of the discriminating 
unions, it is ‘‘A’ or first class membership 
and “B” or secondary membership. The 
right to rule is not based upon justice, truth 
and righteousness, but upon blood and 
sword, gun and force and color or race. Un- 
der this creed, the bottom dog will always 
remain the bottom dog unless he can mobilize 
more and greater brute-force than the top 
dog. The unavoidable implication of this 
philosophy is eternal war, conflict, chaos, and 
confusion. Why? Because the oppressed, 
the bottom dog, will not calmly remain the 
bottom dog without a struggle to the death 
for freedom, justice and equality. 
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In the nature of things, no human being 
will forever accept the status of a slave and 
acknowledge another man as his master. By 
the same token, no people will be content to 
exist as second-class citizens or second-class 
union men. 

Men, regardless of race, color, religion, 
or national origin, will ever protest and fight 
against this condition. It is this ceaseless 
struggle of the oppressed for justice, freedom, 
and equality which is the great insurance 
of the preservation of the democratic, liberal 
tradition. Without this agitation of the for- 
gotten man, the conscience of the tyrants 
will be undisturbed, their ruthless rule un- 
questioned, and the creative and liberal spirit 
would die. 

It is for this reason, Mr. President, and 
delegates, that the conventions of the Ameri- 
can , Federation of Labor will always hear 
the voice of Negroes crying out against the 
color bar and discrimination in the constitu- 
tions, rituals, and policies of ccrtain trade 
unions. When the Negro delegates that are 
now here are gone, others will come and take 
their places and continue to cry out against 
membership exclusion policies by unions on 
account of race, color, religion, or national 
origin until it is wiped out. And we Negro 
delegates now amongst you are confident that 
day will eventually come. For the American 
Federation of Labor cannot continue to exist 
with a part of its members who are white 
as first-class union men and another part who 
are colored as second-class union men. This 
division of the house of labor is fatal to its 
existence and future. 


Influence of Southern Membership: But 
when you raise the question of the right of 
Negro workers to join certain trade unions, 
the leaders of these unions present the alibi of 
antagonism and opposition from their south- 
ern members. These officials privately pro- 
claim their liberal attitude upon Negro workers 
joining their unions but express fear of stick- 
ing their necks out by championing the 
Negro workers’ cause. This raises a moral 
and educational problem. The moral problem 
is: Can a true leader of labor shirk the re- 
sponsibility to challenge and condemn the 
policy of his union’s violation of the most 
fundamental tenets of trade unionism; 


namely, the right of a worker to join the 
organization of his choice of his craft or class 
or industry, without regard to race, color, re- 
ligion, or national origin? 
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When a labor leader refuses either from 
fear or prejudice to fulfill this mission, is he 
not the foe rather than the friend of his own 
union? Moreover, each member of a union 
has a responsibility, second only to that of the 
leader, to see to it that his union does not 
violate the moral right of a worker to join the 
organization of his choice, to protect his eco- 
nomic interests and rights. It is enlightened 
self-interest for every union worker to fight 
for the right of every other worker to join 
the union of his choice, for the rights of no 
white union worker are secure as long as the 
rights of a black worker are insecure. 

The denial to a worker union membership 
on account of race, color, religion, or national 
origin under a system of government sup- 
port of union rights and interests is tanta- 
mount to denying the worker the right to work 
and to deny a worker the right to work is just 
like pointing a gun at the worker’s head and 
telling him he shall not eat. That this is 
morally wrong and indefensible, not even a 
Robin Hood could gainsay. 

Now, an A. F. of L. labor leader would 
consider it criminal for a man to take bread 
out of the mouth of another man solely be- 
cause he had the power to do so. But certain 
A. F. of L. officials like Tom Ray, little Tin 
Horn Hitler, not only condone this very act 
by their own union, but are a party to it. 
Certainly this is an anti-social and anti-labor 
position. Let us remember that an_indi- 
vidual’s moral responsibilities don’t end at 
the threshold of an organization. This is true 
of a member or leader of a union. A union 
may be criminal and immoral just as an in- 
dividual, and its conduct may justify the moral 
condemnation of the community. If this were 
not true, then it would be improper and un- 
just to impose any penalties upon the German, 
Japanese, or Italian nations after Hitler, 
Hirohito, and Mussolini pass out. A nation is 
morally responsible for the conduct of its 
people, and the people are morally responsi- 
ble for the conduct of their nation. This logic 
holds true with an individual union or inter- 
national. It also holds tee with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

The A. F. of L. cannot expect the public to 
give it moral immunity from condemnation 
for racial discriminations by its interna- 
tional unions on the grounds that it is a 
federated body. If the A. F. of L. claims 
that it is the house of labor, then it cannot 
escape criticism for the wrongs committed 
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in that house. If the A. F. of L. is' justified 
in claiming credit for the numerical increase 
of general union membership, it must bear 
the guilt for the lack of increase of Negro 
union membership because of a narrow racial 
policy. Can the United States of America jus- 
tifiably take refuge in the thread-bare doc- 
trine of states’ rights when it is condemned 
because of the Poll Tax disgrace? Hardly! 


Now, the educational problem consists in 
exploding the myth of racism and its danger 
to the working class solidarity, the salvation 
of labor. 


How Does Racial Discrimination Function 
in Unions? Let us take the case involving the 
controversy over the representation of em- 
ployees in a shipyard when the National 
Labor Relations Board is called upon to deter- 
mine what effect it shall give to racial dis- 
crimination by a labor union when, on the 
one hand, that union seeks to represent a unit 


composed in part of workers which it ex- 
cludes from membership rights because of 
their race. . 

More specifically, the Bay Cities Metal 


Trades Council of the A. F. of L. sought to 
define the appropriate unit for collective 
bargaining on a plant-wide basis and to have 
an election ordered solely within that unit. 
The records show that substantial numbers 
of Negroes and other non-white employees are 
working within the plant and within the 
smaller functional areas whose demarcation 
as appropriate units was in issue. 


The record also shows the extent of the 
practice of racial discrimination by the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the Bay Cities Metal 
Trades Council and the International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders and 
Helpers, principal constituent member of the 
Trades Council involved in the case. 


Now, representation by the Trades Council 
would be representation by an affiliated group 
of unions among which the Boilermakers 
claim and exercise exclusive jurisdiction over 
a large part of the work and the great 
majority of the employees required for ship- 
building. The record and the basic law of the 
Boilermakers show that Negroes under juris- 
diction of that union must be organized into 
so-called “auxiliary lodges” of which there are 
two in the plants where the controversy in 
question arose; namely, the Bethlehem Almeda 
Shipyard, Inc., on the Pacific Coast. But the 
record further shows that the so-called 
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“auxiliary lodges” are excluded from member- 
ship in the aforementioned Trades Council. 
Thus, the Trades Council, through the neat 
but questionable device of forcing Negro 
workmen into “auxiliary lodges” and ex- 
cluding these auxiliaries from the Council, 
effectively denied Negro workmen a measure 
of participation in or control over the con- 
duct of the proposed bargaining agency set 
up under the laws of the Federal Government. 


If a labor organization which in substance 
excludes Negroes from membership, as do 
the Trades Council here and the Boilermakers, 
should be accorded exclusive rights or repre- 
sentation for a group including Negro work- 
men, those Negroes, because of their race, 
would arbitrarily be denied that measure of 
participation in and control over their “‘repre- 
sentatives” which is enjoyed by white union 
members and inheres in the very concept of 
collective bargaining. The processes of the 
National Labor Relations Board designed to in- 
sure workmen substantative benefits of collec- 
tive bargaining would in such case, or in case 
of any similar denial or exclusion predicated 
on sex, creed or national origin, be employed 
to exclude the injured group altogether from 
any real participation in collective bargaining. 
Such misuse and perversion of its’ processes 
should not be tolerated by the National Labor 
Relations Board. 


In this connection, it is believed that the 
National Labor Relations Board may and 
should properly be influenced by the fact 
that throughout the history of American or- 
ganized labor the exclusion of Negoes from 
labor unions and the resultant promotion of 
strife between white and Negro workmen have 
been disturbing factors of major importance 
in industry and commerce. Thus, to the ex- 
tent that the Board, in its adjudication of 
particular cases, can achieve participation of 
workmen in the processes of collective bar- 
gaining without discrimination as to race, sex, 
religion, or national origin by so much will 
the Board promote order and harmony in 
commerce and industry and thus advance the 
purposes of the National Labor Relations Act. 

Not only are the special purposes of the 
National Labor Relations Act defeated by 
the discriminatory practices herewith con- 
sidered, but the national policies of the United 
States in furtherance of war production as 
well, 

The National Labor Relations Board should 
also consider that the Negro worker, no less 


than any other, has viewed the National Labor 
Relations Act as a charter for orderly and 
just processes in labor relations. Such con- 
fidence is essential to the successful adminis- 
tration of the law. It would be catastrophic 
for Negro workers to find that the Labor Re- 
lations Act could be used to force them to 
accept as a bargaining agent, a union from 
which they are excluded bluntly or by so- 
phistical devices. The progress which Negroes 
are making toward equality of status in or- 
ganized labor would be arrested by the very 
legislation to which all labor looks for a new 
measure of justice and security. The Negro 
as a substantial minority group, outraged and 
disillusioned, would become a source of con- 
tinuing discord and strife, and would serve 
dissident employers as a ready tool for ex- 
ploitation of black and white workers alike. 


One of the consequences most likely to result 
from exclusive representation under sanction 
of the National Labor Relations Act is the 
negotiation of a closed shop contract between 
the employer and the exclusive bargaining 
representative. The union seexing a still 
stronger position, and the employer seeking 
stability in labor relations are both impelled 
toward such a contract. But to the worker 
of a minority group who is arbitrarily denied 
status in the union, such a closed shop con- 
tract becomes the means of his total exclusion 
from employment. Thus, to the Negro worker, 
the greater calamity of total denial of employ- 
ment is the probable consequence of granting 
exclusive bargaining rights to a discriminatory 
union, 


The injustice of enforced representation by 
a union which excludes from membership a 
group of Negroes whom it claims to represent 
has most recently been recognized by the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia in a 
case arising under the Railway Labor Act, but 
enunciating a principle entirely applicable to 
the present case: 


“It will be observed that Congress granted 
employees certain positive rights, both af- 
firmative and negative in character. They 
have the right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively through representatives of their 
own choosing which carries the corollary 
that the right to organize is essential to the 
right to bargain collectively. And yet the 
employees in the case at bar are ineligible to 
organize with the only labor union that 
their employer will recognize as their bar- 
gaining agent.” 
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The Appropriate Remedy: The National 
Labor Relations Board enjoys wide discretion 
to determine on the facts of each case whether 
a proposed unit is appropriate for collective 
bargaining. For the reasons above stated, the 
Board should not recognize or certify a unit 
as appropriate if the effect of exclusixe repre- 
sentation by the only petitioner who proposes 
that unit and seeks exclusive bargaining rights 
therein would be to deny to persons of any 
race, sex, creed, or origin the real participa- 
tion in the collective bargaining process en- 
joyed by other employees within the unit. On 
the other hand, if such full participation of all 
workmen in the collective bargaining process 
would be promoted by setting up a proposed 
bargaining unit, this fact should be one of 
the controlling considerations in favor of the 
determination that such a unit is the ap- 
propriate one under the circumstances of the 
case. 

Consistency of the Proposed Rule with Prior 
Adjudications of the Rule: This National 
Labor Relations Board has consistently held 
that a unit is not appropriate for collective 
bargaining if it is differentiated and estab- 
lished on the basis of the race of the em- 
ployees who would constitute the unit. A 
“white” unit or a “Negro” unit*is not ap- 
propriate. But if a white unit or Negro unit 
is not appropriate, a white union is not 
appropriate. 

The soundness of this doctrine seems clear. 
The Utah Copper case shows that the exclusion 
of Negroes from a proposed unit may properly 
be a controlling factor in the Board’s refusal 
to order an election therein. As a corollary, 
it seems proper that, since both colored and 
white employees whose functions are not dif- 
ferentiated must be included within a single 
bargaining unit, the Board should find the 
proposed unit appropriate, and certify a repre- 
sentative only if real representation and 
bargaining rights would be afforded to both 
white and Negro workmen by the union, or 
by one or more of the unions, seeking status 
within that unit. 

The National Labor Relations Board has not 
heretofore found it necessary to decide the 
although within the 
month, the issue has been noted and expressly 
reserved for future decision. But its recur- 
rence in future cases can reasonably be an- 
ticipated. 


issue now before it, 


Only a minority of unions practice the 
discrimination herein complained of. Yet 


the minority is great enough to affect a large 
area of industry and commerce. The most 
recently published survey of the extent of such 
discrimination and exclusion is the study by 
Herbert R. Northrup, Organized Labor and 
Negro Workers, 51 Journal of Political Econ- 
omy, 206 (June, 1943). Northrup lists the 
major unions which exclude Negroes or dis- 
criminate against them as follows: 


I. Union which excludes’ Negroes by provi- 
sion in ritual: Machinists, International 
Association of (A. F. of L.). 


II. Unions which exclude Negroes by pro- 
vision in constitution: 
A. F. of L. affiliates: 
Airline Pilots Association 
Commercial Telegraphers Union 


Masters, Mates and Pilots, National 
Organization 


Railroad Telegraphers, Order of 
Railway Mail Association 
Switchmen’s Union of North America 
Wire Weavers’ Protective Association, 
American 
Unaffiliated organizations: 
Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of 


Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
Brotherhood of 


Railroad Trainmen, Brotherhood of 

Railroad Yardmasters of America 

Railroad Yardmasters of North 
America 

Railway Conductors, Order of 


Train Dispatchers’ Association, 
American 


III. Unions which habitually exclude Negroes 
by tacit consent: 


All A. F. of L. affiliates: 
Asbestos Workers, 
Insulators 


Heat and Frost 


Electrical Workers, International 
Brotherhood of 

Flint Glass Workers’ Union, American 
Granite Cutters, International 
Association of 

Plumbers and_ Steamfitters, 
Association of Journeymen 


United 
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IV. Unions which afford Negroes. only 
segregated auxiliary status: 


A. F. of L. affiffiliates: 


Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and 
helpers, Brotherhood of 


Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, Weld- 
ers and Helpers, Brotherhood of 


Maintenance of Way Employees, 
Brotherhood of 


Railway Carmen of America, Brother- 
hood 


Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployes, Brotherhood of 


Rural Letter Carriers, Federation of 


Sheet Metal Workers’ International 
Association 


Unaffiliated organizations: 
Rural Letter Carriers’ Association 


Railroad Workers, American Federa- 
tion of 


It is to be noted that this list includes 
unions, among them the boilermakers, which 
have their historic roots in the highly re- 
strictive organization of precisely ‘defined 
crafts but currently are in process of rapid 
transformation into vast industrial unions. 
Thus, racial, religious and sex discriminations 
stand as irrational surviving impediments to 
the present course of union development in 
an area which widens as the discriminatory 
unions become increasingly industrial in 
character. 


The question of Local Auxiliary Unions is 
of paramount and far-reaching importance, 
if the American Federation of Labor seeks 
to chart a new path of democracy for the 
workers. An examination of the nature and 
function of the Auxiliary Union reveals that 
its relationship to the International Union is 
quite similar to the relationship of colonies 
of colored people to the empire systems, par- 
ticularly the British Empire. Colonial natives 
are economic, political, and social serfs, since 
they possess none of the rights that the 
white population in the mother country en- 
joy, except the right to be taxed. They can’t 
vote; they can’t hold offices, except of a per- 
functory nature; and they can’t participate 
in any of the policy-making bodies. They, 
however, have the right to be used as cannon 


fodder in defense of their oppressors when 
wars break out. 

Now, the members of the Auxiliary Unions 
do not have any voice or vote in the selec- 
tion or election of representatives that make 
and maintain agreements, adjust grievances 
and claims, and execute and administer the 
affairs of the International Union. They can’t 
attend national conventions, and they play 
no part in the management of the movement. 
They are, of course, permitted to pay dues 
and assessments. This is a taxation without 
representation—the cause of the rebellion of 
the thirteen colonies against British rule. 
Thus, Negro workers cannot be condemned 
for seeking to abolish this species of trade 
union misrule and imperalism. 


I want to give to this convention the testi- 
mony of the constitution and by-laws of an 
International Union which maintains auxili- 
ary locals so that it may be clear that all I 
am doing here is making an objective analysis 
of Auxiliary Locals without prejudice, but 
only with a desire to have the delegates and 
officers of these international organizations 
see and understand that the Auxiliary Local 
reflects a system which is ancient, feudalistic, 
and tyrannical and is inconsistent with the 
avowed purposes of the American Federation 
of Labor, that seeks to preserve the principle 
of free and equal workers. 

This system of Auxiliary Unions is un- 
democratic, unAmerican, and violative of the 
fundamental principles of trade unionism that 
insure the right of all workers regardless of 
race, color, religion, or national origin, to 
associate as equals in a common movement to 
resist exploitation and oppression. The sepa- 
ration of the workers that Auxiliary Unions 
make necessary, creates suspicions and pre- 
judices that grow out of the idea that this 
separation is based upon some fundamental 
difference among the workers, and thereby 
fosters, ingenders, and inculcates hatreds, ran- 
cor, ill-feeling, and antagonisms that render 
working-class solidarity impossible. 

I shall read from the constitution and by- 
laws of the International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, and Helpers 
of America as adopted January 1, 1988, and 
amended July 15, 1942. 

Article VII of the Auxiliary By-Laws pro- 
vides that auxiliary lodges shall be composed 
of “‘colored male’ persons. The regular local 
lodges are protected against the admission of 
Negroes by racial restrictions embodied in 
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their ritual. With the segregation of colored 
and white workmen thus accomplished, various 
provisions in the International Constitution 
and the Auxiliary By-Laws restrict the Negro 
“members” and their auxiliary lodges to 
merely nominal status. The following require- 
ments are specially noteworthy: 


1. Article II, Section 14 of the Auxiliary 
By-Laws provides that the business agent ap- 
pointed by and acting for the local white 
lodge “supervising” the colored auxiliary 
“shall perform the same duties for the auxili- 
ary lodge as are performed for the supervis- 
ing lodges, including the dispatching and as- 
signing of members to jobs.” Thus, Negro 
members of auxiliary lodges have no voice or 
vote in the selection or control or dismissal 
of the man who is arbitrarily set up as their 
representative in the most important and 
fundamental contacts with’ the employer. 


2. The Shop Committee of the “supervis- 
ing” white lodge established under Article 
XIV of the Subordinate Lodge Constitution 
to handle shop disputes and grievances is 
designated in Article XIII of the Auxiliary 
By-Laws to exercise the same functions for 
the auxiliary lodge. The members of the auxi- 
liary lodge have no voice or vote in selecting 
or controlling such shop committees. 


8. Article VIII of the Auxiliary By-Laws 
prohibits the change of classification of the 
Negro member of an auxiliary lodge from 
helper to the higher paying grade of mechanic, 
unless such classification shall be approved 
by the white “supervising” lodge. Thus, the 
Negro worker, unlike the white worker, has 
no voice or vote in the body which exercises 
a veto power over his upgrading. 


4. Article II, Section 18 of the Auxiliary 
By-Laws provides that the Grievance Com- 
mittee of the “supervising” lodge shall act 
for the auxiliary lodge as well, yet limits the 
auxiliary lodge to one member who may func- 
ion with the committee regardless of the rela- 
tive size and membership of the auxiliary 
and “supervising” lodges. 


5. An auxiliary lodge has no voice or vote 
in the Quadrennial. Convention which is the 
ultimate legislative authority of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron 
Shipbuilders and Helpers of America. In con- 
trast, at each such convention, each white 
local lodge is entitled to voting representa- 
tion proportional to the number of its mem- 


bers. See Article II, Section 2, International 
Constitution. 


Moreover, Negro workmen and their auxili- 
ary lodges have no security even in their 
nominal status. Article I, Section 4 of the 
Auxiliary By-Laws authorizes the International 
President within his uncontrolled discretion 
to suspend any auxiliary lodge or any officer 
or member of an auxiliary lodge, thus arbi- 
trarily depriving the Negro even of limited 
status within the union. In contrast, the In- 
ternational Constitution contains no provision 
for the suspension of a white local lodge, but 
provides for revocation of the charter of a 
subordinate lodge only by the International 
President, in conjunction with the Executive 
Council and only after such lodge shall have 
been proven guilty of violation of the said 
Constitution. See Article IV, Section 2. Mem- 
bers of white local lodges can be suspended 
or otherwise disciplined only after formal 
trial following the procedure prescribed in 
detail in Article XIV of said International 
Constitution. 


The net effect of this scheme is to make 
it lawful for a white local lodge and its busi- 
ness and other bargaining agents at their 
whim and caprice to permit Negroes to 
work on union jobs, reserving arbitrary con- 
trol over their status, upgrading, and even 
their continuation in nominal good standing. 
All significant rights of union membership, 
including all participation in collective bar- 
gaining are denied to the Negro. In substance, 
he pays his dues and gets in return only a 
work permit revocable at will. This travesty 
designed to sanction the inevitable temporary 
utilization of Negro workmen in these times 
without conferring any significant status upon 
them, does not merit characterization as 
union membership. 


In the New Orleans Convention of 1941 
there were 25 or 30 Federal Locals of Negroes 
composed of Freight Handlers and Red Caps 
who were given federal charters by the 
A. F. of L. because the International Union 
which controls the jurisdiction over the work, 
had color clauses in their constitutions and 
therefore excluded Negro workers. These 
Federal Unions were crdered by President 
Green and the Executive Council to go into 
the local auxiliary unions of the Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks, and their charters were 
lifted. President Green told Brother Webster 
and myself that he understood that the Negro 
workers in the auxiliary unions could attend 
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the National Convention of the Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks, but of course, this is not 
the case. The Negro freight handlers and red 
caps were so incensed and disgusted with this 
policy that most of them refused to go into 
the Railway Clerks and established an inde- 
pendent Freight Handlers Union and some 
of the Red Caps went into the C.I.O. 


Thus auxiliary locals of International Unions 
that have racial bars have taken the place 
of Federal Locals. The Federal Locals di- 
rectly chartered by the A. F. of L. provided 
the one agency which Negro workers could 
join when refused membership by an Inter- 
national Union. Now this hope is gone. I 
consider this a step backward. 


If these Negro Freight Handlers and Red 
Caps representing some 25,000 or 30,000 
workers had been permitted to retain their 
federal charters, they would be in the fold 
of the A. F. of L. now. 


And even though some of the delegates may 
have arrived at certain deductions and con- 
clusions, the fact remains that until the In- 
ternational Unions abolish discrimination there 
ean be no pretense of democracy in the labor 
movement. And, my friends, this is not said 
in the interest of Negroes alone but in the 
interests of the American Federation of Labor 
itself. 


Now it was stated from this platform that 
the American Federation of Labor is concerned 
about a representative at the peace table. In 
other words, organized labor wants to be heard 
at the peace table. Organized labor wants 
a voice in the determination of world policies. 
Well, what about the Negro? Don’t you think 
the Negroes are concerned about democracy, 
too? As a matter of fact, it seems to me that 
men are naive who will get up on the floor 
of the convention and denounce a delegate 
merely because that delegate is calling for 
freedom for Negro workers and is pointing 
out that all discriminations on account of race 
are un-American, un-democratic and abso- 
lutely unethical. Now if any delegate believes 
that by getting up and denouncing a Negro 
delegate here because he fights and condemns 
discrimination that that Negro delegate is 
going to abandon that fight, he certainly is 
absurd and preposterous, because so far as 
Negro delegates are concerned they are going 
to fight and condemn and oppose racial dis- 
criminations, regardless of what happens, be- 
cause we believe in doing that we are serving 
the cause of democracy, not only for the 


American Federation of Labor but for the 
American people. 


Do you not know that the agents of Japan, 
that Goebbels of Germany and that the propa- 
ganda organization of Italy, Fascist Italy, have 
used the various incidents of discrimination 
against Negroes in spreading propaganda 
among the colored peoples of the world, to the 
end that they contend, how can you have any 
faith in the democracy that is pretended to 
exist in America when they will not give de- 
mocracy and justice and equality to their own 
Negro citizens, 


My friends, this convention is meeting in a 
city which is historic. Go to Boston Common, 
where President Green will speak, and there 
you will see a monument to Crispus At- 
tucks, a black man who was the first to give 
his blood and life for the cause of his coun- 
try. Right here in Boston, in Faneuil Hall, 
a Negro slave woman got up when the great 
agitation against slavery was going on and 
served as the inspiration for Wendell Phillips 
and Sumner, In other words, the Negroes 
have played their roll for the advancement 
of Democracy in America. 


Right here you have talked about the fight 
now being made against labor, the anti-labor 
legislation in various states, and Judge Pad- 
way has indicated that cases were going to 
be brought up under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. Do you know why you have a four- 
teenth Amendment? The Fourteenth Amend- 
ment was adopted primarily to have human 
rights, primarily to protect the rights of 
Negroes in this country, but the Fourteenth 
Amendment is now being resorted to by vari- 
ous other agencies for their own protection. 
You ought to be aware of this; you ought 
to realize this also, that the same enemies that 
are turning their guns of reaction against 
Negroes are turning their guns of reaction 
against others. And, brothers, let me warn 
you that unless a sound, unequivocal and 
definite position is taken on the question of 
democracy for Negroes in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and other agencies, the tides 
of Fascism are going to rise in this country 
and wipe out not only the Negroes but or- 
ganized labor as well. Fascism came to Ger- 
many, and the most powerful trade union in 
the world was squelched and destroyed. The 
same thing happened in Italy. Fascism will 
use the Negro as the scapegoat, but while they 
are attacking the Negroes today they will 
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attack the Jews tomorrow and they will at- 
tack the Catholics the next day. 


You remember when Al Smith ran for 
President. All throughout the South propa- 
ganda raged against Catholics. Five south- 
ern States seceded, and why? Because they 
spread the propaganda that if you elected Al- 
fred Smith President of the United States, the 
Pope would sit in the White House. 


And so, my friends, I tell you it is to the 
interests of workers regardless of race, creed 
or color to fight for the abolition of prejudice 
and discrimination against any particular 
group within our Commonwealth. 
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I thank you. 


President Green: The hour of adjourn- 
ment has arrived because we must vacate the 
hall a little earlier tonight in order that the 
hotel management may prepare for the ban- 
quet. They requested that we be out of the 
hall by five o’clock. It is now just a few 
minutes after five. 


We will take up further discussion of this 
subject promptly tomorrow morning. 


At five o’clock P. M., under suspension of 
rules, the convention was adjourned to 9:30 
o'clock Tuesday morning, October 12th. 
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SEVENTH DAY — TUESDAY MORNING SESSION 


Boston, Mass., October 12, 1943 


The Convention was called to order at 9:50 
o’clock by President Green. 

President Green: We have with us this 
morning Rabbi Samuel J. Abrams, of the 
Beacon Street Temple of Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts. He will deliver the invocation. 


INVOCATION 


(Rabbi Samuel J. Abrams, Beacon 
Street Temple, Brookline, 
Massachusetts) 


Our Heavenly Father, teach us to pray; 
send forth Thy light and Thy truth. May 
they ever lead us to Thy Holy Mount and 
teach us to be grateful. We thank Thee for 
our country, for our home, for our faith. We 
have faith in Thee and in all those qualities 
for which Thy Holy Name stands. We have 
faith in the cause for which we are fighting; 
we have faith in humanity, in the victory of 
the powers of light and liberty against the 
powers that stand for darkness and despotism. 
We have faith for America. May its light 
never be extinguished. 

Fervently we invoke Thy blessings upon the 
Chief Executive of our glorious land, his coun- 
sellors and advisers, upon the men and women 
of the armed forces wherever they may be 
and upon all those who are entrusted with the 
guardianship of our rights and the protection 
of our liberty. Bless them, O God, and may 
the glories of our just and righteous cause 
ever progress from day to day. 

Thou art our Shepherd. Bless, O God, all 
who are here; bless their deliberations, and 
as we go forth to our respective homes may 
we never forget those who are bereaved and 
those who are forsaken. May Thy Grace 
and Thy Mercy watch over them and tend 
them throughout all the days of their lives. 

May the words of our mouths and the medi- 
tations of our hearts be acceptable in Thy 
sight, O God, our Rock and our Redeemer. 
Amen. 

President Green: The Chair recognizes Sec- 


retary-Treasurer Meany for announcements. 


Announcements 


Secretary Meany: The Workers Education 
Bureau is sponsoring this afternoon at 2 


‘o’clock in Room 419 an open meeting of the 


delegates of State Federations of Labor and 
Central Bodies to discuss important problems. 
Delegates of all other organizations inter- 
ested in workers’ education are cordially in- 
vited to attend. 


There will be a meeting of the standing 
Housing Committee of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, under the Chairmanship of Vice 
President Bates, at 8 p.m. this evening in 
Room C on the mezzanine floor. 

The women delegates and visitors to this 
convention have been invited by the Con- 
sumer’s League of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts to attend a tea at their headquar- 
ters on Wednesday afternoon. If it should be 
raining the tea will be given Thursday after- 
noon. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS 


(Continued) 


Racial Discrimination 
Resolutions 


President Green: We will now proceed with 
the regular order of business. The discussion 
will take place upon the report of Committee 
on Resolutions which was before us last eve- 
ning, and the Chair now recognizes Delegate 
MacGowan, of the Boilermakers and Ship- 
builders’ organization. 


Delegate MacGowan: Mr. Chairman, and 
delegates—I want to present for the record 
certain factual information which was made 
necessary by certain allegations made on the 
floor of this convention yesterday afternoon. 


I think it unnecessary to assure the dele- 
gates that what I have to say may not be 
in polished Harvard accents, nor in the re- 
fined cultural language of Washington draw- 
ing rooms. The language that I have learned 
to speak as a trade unionist is the rather pic- 
turesque and sometimes lurid language of the 








boiler shop, and about the only connection I 
ever had with a drawing room for many 
years was those which had side door en- 
trances and were labeled 60,000 pounds ca- 
pacity. But in that status, like a lot more 
men seated in this hall, I learned many 
things about the underprivileged and the un- 
fortunate and the lowly among mankind. 

Yesterday afternoon we listened with rapt 
attention to the speech of Delegate Webster 
and to about half of the speech of Delegate 
Randolph. Those portions, or that portion 
of Delegate Randolph’s speech which fol- 
lowed the pattern of Delegate Webster, no 
man can find fault with. It was the outcry 
of an oppressed and underprivileged people, 
appealing to the fairness and decency of 
others for proper treatment and proper con- 
sideration, and had Delegate Randolph stopped 
at that point I would not now be consuming 
the time of this convention. But he elected 
to fish in troubled waters and he elected to 
make allegations and interpretations of our 
law—and I use the word “interpretation” 
most charitably. So it therefore becomes 
necessary, in the language of a famous states- 
man of this generation, to take a look at the 
record and let us see what the record dis- 
closes. 


In the first place, in case Delegate Randolph 
may ‘have overlooked it, Section 2 of Article II 
of the Constitution of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor provides for the establishment 
of national and international unions based 
upon a strict recognition of the autonomy 
of each trade. This institution is, as its 
name implies, a federation of autonomous 
and independent and _ self-governing inter- 
national unions. It is, as its founders have 
often declared—and with which I am in full 
accord—a purely voluntary organization, and 
as long as it remains voluntary and con- 
cedes to each International Union the right 
to manage its own affairs it will remain the 
guiding star of the American labor movement. 


There have been some noticeable trends in 
recent years to exchange the voluntary prin- 
ciple for one of compulsion, and in my 
‘humble judgment, unless that trend is checked 
we have compounded our own destruction. 


The argument advanced by Delegate Ran- 
dolph, based upon Resolution 28, contem- 
plates compulsion—compelling International 
Unions to do thus and so, and I respectfully 
submit that when we reach the point of de- 
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claring ‘‘Thou shalt not’, we have reached the 
point of disintegration in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


Our International Union for many years 
gave extensive consideration to the Negro 
problem in its several conventions, and the 
speaker now addressing you has a long record 
in our conventions of advocating the organiz- 
ing and the protection of the colored workers. 
As in every convention of trade unionists, 
none of us always have our way. Compromises 
are arrived at. It is by compromise that we 
make progress, and when our International 
convention speaks on the issue, their decision 
must needs be my decision. There were con- 
flicting schools of thought, as many other or- 
ganizations here have experienced. Finally in 
1937 at our last convention, the International 
Executive Council recommended a system pro- 
viding for the organization of the colored 
men of our trade. The convention did not see 
fit to accept in toto the recommendation of 
the Executive Council. Another compromise 
was arrived at and finally the Auxiliary sys- 
tem was established. We meet on January 
3lst of next year in regular convention and 
the progress made and the difficulties en- 
countered in the experiment of the last five 
years will be studied and upon that record 
will depend our future policy. 


No act of this convention can compel our 
convention to do other than that which it 
elects to do of its own free will, and I say 
in all earnestness to Delegate Randolph and 
those of you who think as he does that the 
allegations made here yesterday are not help- 
ing the cause of the Negro in our Interna- 
tional Union or in others. The statements 
made by him constitute one of the greatest dis- 
services that he has ever rendered his people. 


For the information of the delegates, let 
me submit a bit of our experience. We had 
our numerous Auxiliary locals operating with- 
out difficulty. They were operating in fine 
shape until the shipbuilding boom hit the 
Pacific coast. We installed an auxiliary Lo- 
cal Union in the city of Oakland, California, 
and after a few months we began hearing 
strange stories. We finally instituted an in- 
vestigation, and later the officers of that 
Auxiliary were brought in before our In- 
ternational Executive Council for further in- 
vestigation. 


And, behold, what did we find? That a 
group of people claiming to be Negro leaders 
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had organized what was known as the Mis- 
cellaneous Workers Incorporated. They had 
opened an office adjoining our Auxiliary office, 
and every Negro that was brought into Oak- 
land for referral to the shipyards of that 
area was not only required first to become a 
member of the Miscellaneous Workers’ Incor- 
porated, but he was required to sign an au- 
thorization delegating to that body all bar- 
gaining rights. The result was that we had 
an Auxiliary Local Union of several thou- 
sand members but we had no bargaining 
rights. The bargaining rights were vested in 
this strange institution which was collecting 
monthly dues from the membership of our 
Auxiliary Local. We ordered the discon- 
tinuance of that practice and from that day 
until this, the Boilermakers International 
Union has been Peck’s bad boy. We broke 
up somebody’s playhouse, and that may be 
the answer why. Delegate Randolph took such 
an extended amount of time to point out the 
sins and vices of our International Union. 


I could go on at length discusing other de- 
velopments in this situation, where our Aux- 
iliary headquarters was picketed in the city 
of Los Angeles, where so-called Negro leaders 
went out among the shipyard workers in Port- 
land, Oregon, and told them not to pay dues; 
they said, “‘we are going to challenge this 
thing.” Then they went to the President’s 
Committee on Fair Employment Practices and 
filed a bill of particulars consisting of ten 
legal pages, which I have before me, and they 
called upon the President’s Committee on Fair 
Employment Practices to instruct us to dis- 
establish our Auxiliaries and to admit the 
Negro to full membership in the other Locals. 


Now I respectfully submit that the Commit- 
tee on Fair Employment Practices is charged 
with certain duties—the duties contained and 
spelled out for them in the President’s Ex- 
ecutive Order, and I make the statement here 
and now without fear of contradiction, that 
our International Union, none of its officers 
or representatives have discriminated in the 
hire, tenure, wages or working conditions of 
any person, regardless of race, color, creed or 
national origin. The proof of that lies in the 
fact that today there are over 15,000 members 
in our Auxiliary Local Unions, 


In the-city of Portland where this charge 
which I refer to—the ten-page allegation— 
was filed, the names of two men were sub- 
mitted and the general blanket indictment 
made was that there were 800 men removed 


from that employment. As a matter of fact 
of the two men whose names were used, one 
was a sheet metal worker and the other was 
a draftsman, and the names of the 300 alleged 
victims have never yet been submitted to us. 


Let me look at the record again. In the 
Portland area, as of September llth, there 
was a tota] of 1592 Negro persons employed 
in the shipyards in that area. Of that num- 
ber 664 were receiving the mechanic’s rate of 
pay, or 42% of the total employed, and prac- 
tically none of those men, or women either, 
had ever seen a shipyard, much less work in 
one 12 months ago. And yet under our trainee 
program and our upgrading, here we find 42% 
of the 1600 that are employed being upgraded 
to mechanic’s rates of pay in a year’s time. 
Does that spell discrimintion? And of the 
800 men that have been alleged to have been 
removed, our check of the record shows that 
there were 20, and those 20 were removed with 
hundreds of white workers for the simple 
reason that they refused to pay dues and keep 
in good standing, and for that reason only. 


I repeat again, our Auxiliary Local Unions 
in nowise interfere with the hire, tenure, 
wages or conditions of employment. 

The Auxiliary charter which Delegate Ran- 
dolph referred to yesterday contains in sub- 
stance about 85% of our international law. 
He likewise referred to the fact, and tried to 
leave the impression, that these Auxiliary 
Locals were conquered provinces, where some 
important Quisling was dominating the affairs 
of the Auxiliary. He failed to read the most 
important section of all: 


“The officers of each Auxiliary Lodge shall 
consist of a president, vice president, treasurer, 
inspector, inside guard, outside guard, record- 
ing secretary, financial secretary, correspond- 
ing secretary, and three trustees.” 

He complained about the fact that the 
Auxiliaries were only entitled to minority 
representation on the collective bargaining 
committee. Would he have us turn majority 
control over to their Auxiliary in a shipyard 
where there are 20,000 white employees and 
500 or 600 colored? Is that what he is ask- 
ing? 

Mr. Chairman and delegates, no man has 
more sympathy and more understanding of an 
oppressed peoples’ problems than I think I 
have. All my life I have been a champion of 
the underprivileged, and I say with the utmost 
kindness to Delegate Randolph, this Auxiliary 
proposition may not be the entire answer, but 
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you have got to meet conditions as you find 
them, not as you would wish them to be. 


There may come a time when the entire 
organization has reached that point in its 
thinking, to admit all people on a basis of 
equality to membership, but until our con- 
vention speaks—as an officer of that organiza- 
tion—I am duty bound to carry out its man- 
dates and I am duty bound to object to inter- 
ference in our autonomous’ affairs on the part 
of the American Federation of Labor. But 
I say to you most sincerely, accusations such 
as were hurled at us yesterday do not pro- 
mote the cause for which Delegate Randolph 
undertakes to speak. 


Let me read from the record what he 
said: “This system of Auxiliary Unions is 
undemocratic, un-American and violative of 
the fundamental principles of trade union- 
ism.” Delegate Randolph has the right to 
disagree with me, with our organization and 
its policies, but in the middle of a great all- 
out war, when the fate of civilization hangs 
in the balance, it comes with poor grace for 
Delegate Randolph to condemn us for being 
un-American. 


I shall not attempt to exalt the Interna- 
tional Union that I speak for or the contri- 
bution that it has made in time and money 
and effort and the 50,000 members in the uni- 
form of the nation. That record speaks for 
itself. But there sits on the floor of this con- 
vention a man who thirty-five years ago laid 
aside his tools and overalls and came out to 
take a struggling, weak child in the form of 
our IJmternational organization. He _ strug- 
gled with it, he fought for it and he fought 
with it. He fought the discordant elements 
within it and the enemies from without, and 
now, in the closing days’ of his life, to find him 
standing accused on the floor of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor as sponsoring an or- 
ganization that is undemocratic and _ un- 
American and as sponsoring an Auxiliary sys- 
tem that is a cheat and a fraud, is just too 
much to take. It is not a pleasant tribute 
to hand to Joe Franklin, after the thirty-five 
years of effort that he has put into the 
trade union movement without a _ whisp2r 
against his character and his integrity. 


Mr. Chairman, as a final thought, I once 
heard Samuel Gompers in the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor in the city 
of St. Paul—in a perennial discussion of Irish 
freedom, make this statement, and many of 


you that are here today heard it. He said, 
“One of the greatest obstacles confronting 
the cause of Irish freedom is the professional 
Irish.” One of the greatest causes contrib- 
uting to the failure of the Negro to advance 
further is the professional Negro. We have no 
difficulty with the workers in the shipyards 
and plants and railroad shops. We meet with 
them, we confer with them and sympathetic 
understanding prevails, but when those people 
come around who seek other things than the 
pure and simple advancement of the eco- 
nomic welfare of all people—regardless of 
color—then trouble begins. This is an eco- 
nomic question—the well-being of the Negro 
is my interest as' much as it is the white. The 
unorganized and underpaid Negro is a menace 
to the men of my trade, the same as the 
white, and I have battled and will continue 
to battle for the advancement of all men that 
work at our trade. We have Filipinos, we 
have Chinese, we have Latin Americans of all 
grades. The Negro question is safe in our 
hands. It will be handled wisely without the 
interference of those who. would indict us at 
this time. 


Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in favor of the 
report of the Committee on Resolutions. It 
is a masterful approach to the question. It 
is statesmanlike. It is an appeal to the hearts 
and the minds and the consciences of the dele- 
gates to this convention. It is sound doctrine 
and [I hope it will be adopted. 


Thank you. 

President Green: The Chair recognizes 
Delegate Bugniazet. 

Delegate Bugniazet, Electrical Workers: 


Mr. Chairman and delegates, I had no inten- 
tion of burdening you with any statement on 
this question, because in my humble opinion 
I believe the attacks made on the organiza- 
tions of this Federation by Delegate Randolph 
are only made here as a sounding board for 
his work on the outside. 

He used to charge our organization with 
discriminating against the Negro, with refus- 
ing to organize them. I have discussed that 
at meetings with him before the Executive 
Council and elsewhere, and now he _ has 
changed his attack and uses it in this lan- 
guage. And he has got us in the group that 
habitually excludes Negroes by “tacit con- 
sent”. He can’t go further, because he has 
seen our laws, and if either he or any other 
person can find or interpret anything in there 
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that discriminates against either race, creed 
or color, or other things, why he is going to 
show me something that I have never seen, 
and I think I ought to know as much about 
our organization as he does—maybe a little 
bit more. Our organization has never excluded 
Negroes or any race, or any color, and we 
don’t take men or women into our organiza- 
tion just because they want to join it and 
exploit it. They have got to be competent to 
join our organization, and I could say many 
things here that might hurt the Negro and 
let him know why he hasn’t progressed in our 
line of industry, but I don’t intend to injure 
his cause. I just want to make the record 
straight. 


Long before Randolph thought of coming to 
A. F. of L. conventions or to champion the 
cause of Negro workmen, when we had a 
vacancy in one of our International Vice 
Presidencies in the early 1900’s—and I think 
that is a little before his time—our President 
appointed a full blooded Negro as the Inter- 
national Vice President for a whole District 
and he didn’t have many Negroes under him, 
and Randolph can’t say we did that to play 
to the gallery, because in the early 1900’s 
you didn’t hear anything about Negroes being 
kept out of organizations. 


For his information, in the historic city of 
Boston one of our largest Local Unions has 
sent Negroes to our International Conventions, 
I believe about three in number, and that 
same Negro until his death three or four years 
ago had been for fifteen consecutive years the 
treasurer of that Local Union, elected by 
white men. And they weren’t playing to the 
gallery because there weren’t any Negroes to 
organize. We have many Negroes and we have 
the problem that everybody has in the South. 
You can’t mix oil with water, even if you 
want to. 


Some people in the South are still fighting 
the Civil War. The government has not cured 
that, and agitation such as Delegate Randolph 
is indulging in is not going to improve that. 
That only delays it. We have a Chinese secre- 
tary of one of our Local Unions. We, at least, 
could have let him remain a member and not 
put him in office. 


Now I wonder, is Delegate Randolph con- 
sistent? I say he is not, and I have the right 
to my opinion, as he has to his. I will give 
him my reasons so that he cannot say I was 


trying to pull some parliamentary trick by 
making a statement and not supporting it. 


He came before the Executive Council sev- 
eral years ago on a complaint of the Pullman 
conductors, claiming transgression of juris- 
diction and under-cutting the conditions. I 
am not going to discuss that case, only just 
enough to recall his mind to the incident. 
There was quite some discussion in the Council 
room while he was present and he was asked 
this question: If the Pullman Company em- 
ployed some white men as Pullman porters 
would you admit them to your organization? 
He said, “No, that is a colored man’s job’’. 
He claimed that the whites should organize 
the colored, but he has a monopoly in the Pull- 
man porters for colored people, and the white 
people have no right there. Consistency, thou 
are a jewel, even with an education. 


I want to say now, definitely, for our Inter- 
national Union that the only bar to entry is 
competency. Our Locals have complete au- 
tonomy in the matter of admitting members, 
they have the right to examine them and 
they are put up for a vote. Some large Locals 
refer it to the Executive Boards of these 
Local Unions. 


We have no Auxiliaries. We issue only one 
charter for one class of workmen ir. a locality. 
We have several charters but they have dif- 
ferent jurisdiction. We do not issue Jim Crow 
charters, although we have had requests to do 
so. Where they are organized, they go into 
the Local Union with the white men and if 
there is a Negro majority there, they will go 
into that Local and they will not get a 
separate charter. 


The biggest fault we have found is the em- 
ployer. He is choosey on who he wants and 
I have told our organization convention, and 
the records will show it, away back about 
1917, that we cannot let any feeling influence 
us in the matter of those we take in, except 
in the matter of competency, and if there is 
going to be discrimination, let the employer 
be guilty of it, and let us get the conditions 
for all those who are doing the same class 
of work, be they women, black, white or any 
other color. 


It is getting tiresome in convention after 
convention to hear someone who is out shout- 
ing from the housetops. Maybe he thinks he 
is doing a good job for the people he is rep- 
resenting, but I share the views of others 
that he is doing them a great disservice. He 








is agitating and not doing anything concrete. 
All he is doing is attacking, charging, 


I feel the committee brought in a magnifi- 
cent report. I think they went as far as 
they could in language, and I, for one, am 
wholeheartedly behind it and in full accord 
with their report. 


I thank you. 


President Green: The Chair now recognizes 
Delegate Horn of the Blacksmiths, Drop 
Forgers and Helpers. 


Delegate Horn, Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers 
and Helpers: Mr. Chairman and brother dele- 
gates: I will te!l you the truth about the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop 
Forgers and Helpers and its colored members. 
For quite a number of conventions in the 
past years, I have sat quietly by and listened 
to allegations made against the organization 
of which I happen to have the honor of being 
its chief executive, allegations which were not 
true, and I thought the best thing to do 
was to laugh it off. But there are times in 
the lives of men when patience ceases to be a 
virtue and I have reached that time. 


I will go back thirty years during the pe- 
riod that I was vice-president of our organi- 
zation. I represented our organization in 
every one of the States of the United States 
and throughout the Dominion of Canada. I 
organized white, black and yellow men for 
all the organizations as well as my own. 


In the city of New Orleans thirty years 
ago I held up a conference for ten days until 
we got the same rate of pay for colored black- 
smiths’ helpers that we got for white black- 
smiths’ helpers. I even became persona non 
grata with my colleagues in other organiza- 
tions, who told me they were disgusted. 


The employer asked me this question: “Mr. 
Horn, were you ever in the South before?” 
And I answered, “Many times, I have been 
all over the country.” Then he said, “Well, 
we thought probably you hadn’t. The large 
majority of these blacksmiths’ helpers are 
eolored men.” I said, “They were colored 
when I came down here I didn’t have anything 
to do with that, but I am here representing 
the Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers, 
regardless of color.” I left that conference 
with the same rate of pay for colored help- 
ers as I got for the white helpers, although at 
that time our organization did not take 
colored men in, 
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Twenty-four and a half years ago, in the 
city of Indianapolis, Indiana, our organiza- 
tion passed the necessary legislation to or- 
ganize the colored blacksmiths’ helpers of our 
trade. We have been doing it ever since, 
wherever we could get them to join the 
organization. We find many of them today 
who can think of just as many excuses why 
they should not pay dues into a labor organ- 
ization as any white man that ever made an 
excuse, and you gentlemen know the white 
men know most of the alibis. 


Our blacksmiths’ colored helpers have been 
mentioned. Those members have the same 
standing in the International Brotherhood of 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers as 
the chief executive of that organization. 
They vote on all questions; they vote on who 
their International officers shall be; they vote 
on who their delegates to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor shall be. They receive the 
same consideration with regard to our fu- 
neral funds as any other member. 


I have visited many of these colored Auxili- 
ary Locals and I am proud of them as mem- 
bers and as citizens. Some of the finest let- 
ters of comment we receive from our Local 
Unions come from colored Local Unions. 
There is no dissatisfaction among them, they 
haven’t had a complaint. 


Now what happened? Mark Twain said 
there were three kinds of rogues—plain 
rogues, damned rogues, and pothouse politi- 
cians. Only recently pothouse politicians 
went up and down a certain railroad and per- 
suaded the colored helpers on that road not 
to vote for our organization, even though we, 
in conjunction with fourteen other organi- 
zations, had just secured an increase in pay 
of eight cents an hour for them, which is 
now being held up by that great dictator 
down in Washington, Mr. Vinson, and _ his 
decision has not yet been overruled. But we 
did our part and we did it well. 


I received letters from down there which 
were not composed by the colored helpers of 
these shops, wanting to know how many col- 
ored delegates they would have in the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor if they voted for our 
organization. I wrote them a letter and sent 
them a copy of our Constitution, explaining 
that the delegates to the American Federation 
of Labor were elected by referendum vote of 
the rank and file of our Brotherhood at the 
same time they elected General Officers. 
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I asked them to communicate with those well 
satisfied Auxiliary Locals that we had and 
find out what those members thought of our 
organization. And in the face of all that 
they went up and down that railroad and in- 
veigled enough of those men to vote against 
it, so that they are still under the domination 
of a company union, although our organiza- 
tion, working in conjunction with the other 
organizations, secured for them everything 
they have in wages and in working condi- 
tions. 

We make no discrimination. If those who 
are representing the colored race in this con- 
vention want to do something really helpful 
for themselves as well as the labor movement 
in general, they will say to the colored men, 
especially in the blacksmith shops and the 
forge shops of this country, go in and join 
the organization that is your friend and 
benefactor, the organization that has done 
for you what you are unable to do for your- 
selves. Don’t wait around on the outside for 
something that somebody else thinks is per- 
fect. 


I don’t think it is necessary for me to dwell 
on that. We have heard enough in this con- 
vention about imperfect people. 


I have no apology whatever to make for the 
manner in which our International Brother- 
hood is conducted. We have been honorable 
and fair at all times and it will be conducted 
in the same manner in the future as it has 
been in the past. 


I thank you. 


President Green: The Chair recognizes 
Delegate Frey, Secretary of the Committee. 


Secretary Frey: Mr. Chairman, I rise with 
a heavy heart, because something was done 
yesterday afternoon which I feel is the great- 
est injury done the Negro race since the 
question has come into these conventions. 


The committee, in its report, endeavored to 
do what the English language was capable of 
in laying down a basic principle and in stat- 
ing the policy that should be applied to that 
principle, so that racial prejudice would be 
entirely removed from our trade union move- 
ment. There was deliberately put into yes- 
terday’s record a statement calculated to place 
the American Federation of Labor in a false 
position as to its basic policy, a statement 
deliberately prepared, which contains much 
more misstatement of fact than of truth. That 


statement may have been prepared for the 
delegates. I do not want to believe that there 
was any other motive, but I fear that the 
statement will be printed in pamphlet form, 
and sent throughout our country for the pur- 
pose of prejudicing Negroes against the 
American Federation of Labor. To me, that 
is little short of a moral crime. I feel very 
deeply about this question. I have a right to 
speak upon it. Forty-two years ago in the 
city of Chattanooga, Tennessee, I organized a 
union of colored molders, a union of crafts- 
men and white people in Chattanooga and 
some of the members of our union seemingly 
considered the question of lynching me. I 
took my position because I believed it was 
sound; I believed that the Negro worker was 
entitled to the same opportunity as any other 
worker in our country, and that he must re- 
ceive the same remuneration when he per- 
formed work as was given to white men. I 
have never deviated from that position since 
then. I have done what I could, through the 
written word and the spoken word, to remove 
prejudices which I thought were harmful to 
our movement and harmful to the colored 
race, 


And now we have this statement, the ac- 
cusations, the specified charges, a part of the 
record of this convention which, without 
doubt, will be given much more publicity, 
and what we may say in response will re- 
ceive no publicity at all except as our mem- 
bers read the proceedings of this convention. 


I said I have a heavy heart. It is diffi- 
cult for me to understand how a representa- 
tive of a race that has been helped more in 
this convention by the American Federation 
of Labor than by any other organization 
would stand up in our convention and delib- 
erately misstate the facts for the purpose of 
arousing a feeling against us on the part of 
the Negroes we are trying to help by bring- 
ing them into our trade union movement. I 
could not remain silent when charges were 
made against some of the splendid Metal 
Trades Councils which we have. 


The delegates spent some time making 
charges against the Bay Cities Metal Trades 
Council, an organization that came into ex- 
istence before the Metal Trades Department 
was born. Every delegate here has heard 
about that Council, about its even balance 
between all affiliated unions. The Metal 
Trades Council, or the Bay Cities Metal Trades 
Council, as it is known, has never shown any 








racial prejudice on the part of its delegates 
or in its official actions. 


As a matter of fact, eighteen months ago 
no Negroes were employed in the shipyards 
in the San Francisco Bay. At the present 
time over 8,000 are there employed and they 
are loyal members. I have talked with them. 
I know what is on the minds of those that 
I discussed this very problem with, and they 
tell me it is not the International Unions or 
their representatives that constitute their prob- 
lem. Their problem arises because of the 
continual activity among them of men on the 
outside, men of their own race, who endeavor 
to stir up all the trouble possible. 


Yes, trade unionists, representatives of the 
Negro race in San Francisco, in Los Angeles, 
in Portland, Oregon, in Seattle, Washington, 
for months have spent their time setting up 
a separate organization and advising Negroes 
to cease paying dues into the Union where 
they now have the benefits of membership. 


Yes, there are prejudices and they are not 
confined to any one group, and the men of the 
colored race who spend their time trying to 
stir up prejudice against us, among the mem- 
bers of their race, are rendering the greatest 
disservice the Negro in this country has ever 
suffered from. 


These are things that we have to keep in 
mind. I may not be entirely free from 
prejudices because I am a human being. I 
do understand, however, the prejudices in 
some of our shipyard centers on the Pacific 
Coast. One city, and it seems to be the one 
that disturbed the delegate more than any 
other on the Pacific Coast, Portland, Oregon, 
still has a prejudice against the Negro. It is 
an understandable one. After the first World 
War the largest shipyard in that port be- 
lieved that it could force a reduction of wages. 
It did. Our members struck. They remained 
on strike for months. That strike was 
broken through the importation of Negro 
strike breakers, and I find it difficult, in talk- 
ing with some of the old timers, to remove the 
prejudice against the Negro workers’ which 
I believe must be removed. 


Il feel that there was as great a lack of 
statesmanship in the statement made by the 
delegate yesterday afternoon as I have ever 
listened to, and this morning we find that 
others feel the same way. 


Perhaps the individual most prominent in 
our country for some time whose voice has 
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been raised in defense of the Negro, insist- 
ing upon his receiving equality of treatment, 
is the first lady of the land—Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt. This morning’s paper carries a 
United Press dispatch. I want to read it so 
that this also will be in the record, along with 
the statements made by the delegate yesterday 
afternoon. It is dated October 11th, which 
was yesterday, from Chicago, and it reads: 

“Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt in an article 
entitled ‘If I Were A Negro,’ appearing in the 
October issue of the Negro Digest published 
here, counsels that representatives of that 
race should not do too much demanding. 
Mrs. Roosevelt wrote ‘If I Were a Negro, I 
would take every chance that came my way to 
improve my quality and my ability and, if 
recognition was slow, I would continue to 
prove myself, knowing that in the end a good 
performance would be acknowledged.’ ” 

If she were a Negro, Mrs. Roosevelt wrote, 
she would have moments of great bitterness 
and would find it hard to sustain her faith in 
democracy and men of other races. She em- 
phasized, however, that she would participate 
to the full in this war. She would accept 
every chance that was made in the Army and 
the Navy although ‘I would not try to bring 
about these advances any more quickly than 
they were offered.” 


If the delegate measured up to the view- 
point declared by Mrs. Roosevelt yesterday 
there would be no such record as appears in 
yesterday’s proceedings—the most unfortu- 
nate, the most dangerous statement which has 
ever been made in connection with the ef- 
forts of the American Federation of Labor 
to wipe out racial national prejudices so that 
every wage earner would be looked upon as an 
equal. 


Delegate Randolph may not realize it, but 
I want to repeat it is my conviction that he 
rendered the greatest disservice to the col- 
ored race that has ever been rendered at any 
time since the Negro became a free man. 


President Green: The Chair recognizes 
Delegate Allen. 


Delegate Allen, Commercial Telegraphers 
Union: In his address yesterday, Delegate 
Randolph included the Commercial Telegra- 
phers Union among those organizations which 
exclude Negroes from membership. 


That is not so, Mr. President, In the case 
of our organization, and I would like to have 
the record corrected accordingly. At our con- 
vention eight years ago, in 1935, our Consti- 
tution was amended and the bar to member- 
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ship of Negroes in our organization was re- 
moved. It is true that all of our subordinate 
unions enjoy full Constitutional autonomy in 
the admission of applicants to membership. 
So far as I know, since that time, no Negro 
applicant for membership has been denied 
membership in any of our subordinate unions. 


Thank you. 


President Green: Has everyone spoken who 
wishes to speak on this question? 


Delegate Randolph, Sleeping Car Porters: 
Mr. President. 


President Green: Delegate Randolph has al- 
ready spoken on the question and in ac- 
cordance with parliamentary procedure, he 
could not be recognized if other delegates 
wished to speak. If there are no others the 
Chair will recognize Delegate Randolph, but 
please, please avoid this awful controversy. 


Delegate Randolph,- Sleeping Car Porters: 
Mr. Chairman and delegates of the Convention 
—I want to make a few remarks on the state- 
ments made by the various delegates concern- 
ing racial discrimination in the trade unions 
that I discussed yesterday. 


In the first place, Delegate MacGowan re- 
ferred to the Constitution of the American 
Federation of Labor, which emphasizes the 
autonomy of Jnternational Union. Well, that 
seems to me simply a statement in justifica- 
tion of the policy of discrimination on the 
part of International Unions that do dis- 
criminate against Negroes. The question of 
autonomy and the question of racial dis- 
crimination are questions at issue here. If 
under the smokescreen of autonomy, Inter- 
national Unions are going to continue to dis- 
criminate against Negroes and assume that the 
mere fact of autonomy gives them the right to 
earry on this discrimination, why then there 
is little hope in introducing any real and 
genuine democracy in International Unions 
that discriminate against Negroes. 

On matters relating to jurisdiction, this 
American Federation of Labor has_ taken 
positive action, and International« Unions 
that have invaded the field of jurisdiction of 
other unions have been curbed—they have 
been curbed by expulsion. If the American 
Federation of Labor would use one-tenth of 
its energy and concern in the interest of 
eliminating discrimination as it does in at- 
tempting to protect the jurisdiction of In- 
ternational Unions, we would not have a 


whole lot of trouble about the question of 
Negroes being admitted into the various 
unions. Although the American Federation 
of Labor may not attempt to use compulsion, 
if it will simply use consistent and sys- 
tematic education, it is possible to abolish 
discrimination in the various unions. But 
the American Federation of Labor has not 
used consistent and systematic educational 
methods. The resolution that was introduced 
by the Sleeping Car Porter delegates called 
for the establishment of a committee merely 
for the purpose of exploring the‘ question of 
discrimination, with a view of adopting some 
policies of education that would bring these 
various unions around to the recognition of 
the fact that racial discrimination prevents 
working class solidarity and is, therefore, a 
fool and an enemy of the worker and the 
Union. 

Now, Delegate MacGowan talked about 
Auxiliary Unions, but did not deny that they 
exist. All I claimed in my statement yes- 
terday was that racial Auxiliary Unions are 
undemocratic; that they violate the prin- 
ciples of trade unionism and that they are 
un-American. Now, is there anybody in this 
convention who is going to take the position 
that the organization of racial unions can 
be justified? Is anybody in this convention 
going to take the position that a worker must 
be deprived of certain privileges merely be- 
cause of the accident of race? No one here 
will contend that Jewish unions ought to be 
organized, or Catholic unions ought to be or- 
ganized. No one will contend that par- 
ticular unions that have any special iden- 
tity ought to be set aside especially when 
they interfere with the rights of the workers. 


Delegate MacGowan has not shown that the 
Auxiliary Unions have absolutely no voice in 
the determination of the policy of the Inter- 
national Union, the International Union that 
controls the Agreement Committee, the Agree- 
ment Committee that regulates and shapes the 
wage standards and the working rules. Now 
if a worker is a part of a system in which he 
has no voice, no rights, to exercise an in- 
fluence on the policies that affect his wages, 
certainly no one can contend that that worker 
is being benefited. Now an Auxiliary Union is 
either right or wrong. A racial Auxiliary 
Union is either democratic or un-democratic. 
If it is right it ought to be justified and de- 
fended. If it is wrong, it should be con- 
demned and exterminated. 
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The delegates of the Sleeping Car Porters 
contend that the racial Auxiliary Unions are 
comparable to the colonists of the various em- 
pires of the world because the colonists are 
serfs—they have no rights that other citi- 
zens enjoy. The same thing is true of 
members of Auxiliary Unions. They have ab- 
solutely no right to exercise their voice in the 
policies of the International Union. 


There seems to be some spirit in the conven- 
tion on the part of delegates that criticism 
of policies that are obviously unsound is un- 
justified. Now whenever an _ organization 
that proposes to be democratic takes the po- 
sition that criticism of policies that are ob- 
viously unsound is unjustified, then that or- 
ganization is moving backward and not for- 
ward. Certainly it is recognized that in the 
arena of criticism sound policies, truth and 
programs are developed. When policies are 
permitted to remain in secrecy, nobody can 
tell just what the effect of those policies will 
be upon the ultimate future of the workers 
of the organization. 


Now it is said here that there is an or- 
ganization known as Miscellaneous Workers’ 
Incorporated, that Negroes are in that or- 
ganization and that organization is telling 
Negroes not to join the Auxiliary Unions. 
Well, I don’t know anything about Mis- 
cellaneous Organizations, but I take it that it 
is a company union. The company perhaps 
organized a miscellaneous organization of 
Negroes. That is no reflection upon the Ne- 
groes. There are company unions of white 
men that are used to oppose the organiza- 
tion of other white men and therefore, 
Negroes ought not to be condemned because 
they are in a company union. 


Moreover, perhaps some of them would 
rather be unorganized at all than to be in a 
Jim Crow union, such as those organizations 
are. I can understand why some unions are 
picketed by Negroes because they recognize 
that the Auxiliary Union is a step backward 
and they want to express their opposition to 
it and therefore they use the method of picket- 
ing. That is taxation without representation. 
Can anyone in this convention get up on the 
floor and justify taxation without representa- 
tion? Well, that is what the Auxiliary Union 
is. 

Now the contention is made here that be- 
cause there are 15,000 Negroes in the Auxiliary 


Unions that makes the Auxiliary Union 
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Kosher. Well, Negroes are compelled to buy 
tickets in a Jim Crow car, but does that imply 
they want to be in a Jim Crow car? By no 
means. And it is also said that Negro agita- 
tion, or Negro so-called professional men are 
doing the Negro an injury. Negroes who point 
out injustices that are practiced upon Ne- 
groes are not doing the Negroes or anybody 
else harm, but are doing them a great benefit. 
As a matter of fact, the claim that by point- 
ing out injustices to the public is creating 
agitation and creating conditions is like con- 
tending that a meteorologist that points out 
a storm is coming creates the storm. Negroes 
who indicate that unfair conditions to Negroes 
exist are merely playing the role of a me- 
teorologist who indicates that a storm is 
coming and that you ought to prepare for 
that storm. No one denies that discrimina- 
tion exists in these unions. Then why attempt 
to hide it? And why attempt to condemn 
people who point it out? We are not doing 
any disservice to the American Federation of 
Labor. We are helping the American Fed- 
eration of Labor by bringing the issue out 
into the open, and I want to say that I think 
some progress is made after all, in that at 
least there is some disposition to give this 
question some serious consideration, 


Now it was said by one of the delegates 
in the Executive Council meeting of the 
American Federation of Labor that I said that 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters would 
not accept white men if they worked as Pull- 
man porters. That is not true. I never made 
that statement. As a matter of fact, in our 
organization now there are white barbers on 
Pullman cars that are members of the organ- 
ization, and there are white Pullman car 
cleaners in the organization. We have Fili- 
pinos and Chinese and Mexicans along with 
Negroes in the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters. I don’t understand how he got that 
idea in his head. As a matter of fact, our 
Constitution provides that there shall be no 
discrimination against a worker becoming a 
member of the organization on account of 
race, creed, color or national origin. Cer- 
tainly we would be the last organization in 
America to raise any bar against anybody, in 
view of the fact that we Negroes are mem- 
bers of a group that are victimized as a result 
of these discriminations. 

Now it is said that in the Portland shipyards 
these discriminations among the Negroes have 
not militated against upgrading Negroes. 
Well, the records do not bear out that state- 
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ment. As a matter of fact, already plans are 
being made to make an investigation of the 
Portland shipyard with respect to its policies 
of discrimination by Tom Ray, the Little Tin 
Horn Hitler, out there. As a matter of fact, 
Negroes are now revolting against the fact 
that they are not given upgrading in accord- 
ance with their skill and qualifications. There- 
fore that statement is not borne out by the 
record. 


It is also pointed out that Negroes were 
strike breakers in some strikes in Portland, 
and that was responsible for the prejudice 
against Negroes. What about white men who 
are strike breakers? Is there anyone here 
who contends that Negroes are the only strike 
breakers in America? The great labor strike 
breakers in America are white men. There- 
fore, the contention that.the prejudice is justi- 
fied against Negroes on the grounds that they 
are strike breakers is naive and credulous, 
and anyone who believes in such a thing as 
that is incredulous, 


On the matter of the Auxiliary Locals hav- 
ing a roster of officers, well, what about jt, 
what does that mean? Some one mentioned 
the fact that Auxiliary Unions have a roster 
of officers. They have no power, they don’t 
mean anything, they can’t do anything, they 
can’t shape any policy of an International 
Union, so that they are mere window dressings 
and those things are simply raised here for 
the purpose of making it appear that the 
condition is not as bad as it is. 


So far as the matter of the Brotherhood~ 


of Sleeping Car Porters or the delegates in 
this convention following the advice of Mrs. 
Roosevelt, may I say that we have the highest 
regard for Mrs. Roosevelt and her opinions. 
She has been a great benefactor, not only to 
the Negro people but to the oppressed peoples 
of America and the world, and certainly we 
have absolutely no criticism of the attitude 
and the history in her conduct with respect to 
the Negro people or anybody else. But of 
course we have a right to our own opinions; 
we believe that Negroes have a right to make 
demands. Everybody may not agree with our 
demands, but certainly we have a right to 
make them. If you were in the Negro’s place 
and you were put into an Auxiliary Union 
and had no rights except to pay dues, what 
would you do? If you were in the Negro’s 
place and you want to show your patriotism 
in order to give your blood and life for this 
nation, and yet you were not permitted to 
exercise your skill and ability and knowledge 


in rising and being promoted, what would 
you do? Negroes have all of the eagerness 
and all of the ambition that other people en- 
joy and have, and, as a matter of fact, merely 
by disputing the policy of Negroes to fight 
for their rights is not going to change that 
policy, 


On the matter of the Commercial Tele- 
graphers, although it may be that the Inter- 
national Union has eliminated the color clause, 
we are in possession of facts that there are 
certain Local Unions that do bar Negroes. 
We do not want to enter into any controversy 
with the Commercial Telegraphers Union, be- 
cause we appreciate the spirit that has been 
manifested here in indicating that it is op- 
posed to the color clause in the International 
Constitution, 

On the matter of the question of the Negro 
people not making progress because of some 
unfair criticism that may be made by the 
Negroes that are concerned about changing 
the situation, you have as a matter of history 
progress being made only upon a basis of 
exposing conditions that are evil and that are 
retrogressive and backward, conditions that 
are inimical to the interests of any particular 
group. We contend that the white workers 
here are not safe until every Negro is pro- 
tected. We contend that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor itself is not secure so long 
as Negroes are not given the same rights that 
other workers in the Federation enjoy. 


We know that Negroes and white workers 
can be organized together and they are being 
organized together. Therefore, we are trying 
to point out to the Federation that it must 
have the courage to take the position that 
even though these International Unions are 
autonomous, it ought to have the courage to 
say to them, “Your policy is wrong and it is 
up to you to bring your policy in harmony 
and in conformity with the basic principle 
of the American Federation of Labor as ex- 
pressed in the Constitution.”’ 


Nothing has been said on this floor which 
causes me to alter one word that I have said. 
Nothing has been said on this floor that 
causes me to retreat from the position I have 
taken. 


With respect to the Electrical Workers, it 
is good to hear that so many Negroes are 
being organized into the Electrical Workers 
Union. But where are they? I go all around 
this country, and I would like to see some 
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of them. Negroes are coming to me who are 
licensed electricians and who cannot get into 
the Union, so that those statements about 
what is being done in the interests of break- 
ing down bars and the escapements may sound 
all right, but let’s see some action. 


That is all the Sleeping Car Porters’ dele- 
gates are calling for. And so, my friends, we 
want to reiterate our position here; that noth- 
ing has been said here to show that Auxiliary 
Locals do not exist. Nothing has been said to 
show that Auxiliary Unions based upon race 
are not necessary, they are undemocratic and 
un-American, and upon that we rest our case. 


Committee Chairman Woll: May I say just 
a word? I merely wish to say to the conven- 
tion that there has not been a single word 
uttered against the committee’s report. Hence, 
it is not necessary to speak further in behalf 
of the report, but only necessary for the con- 
vention to act upon it. 


President Green: May I impose vpon your 
patience for a moment while I indulge in the 
presentation of some facts and express, if I 
may, my official and personal point of view 
toward the subject that has been so sincerely 
and earnestly discussed on the floor of this 
convention since yesterday afternoon. You 
yourselves in this convention, in this open 
forum of debate have demonstrated your in- 
terest in the subject, because you have been 
tolerant, you have been patient, you have ex- 
ercised good judgment in that you have sat 
quietly by and have listened with rapt at- 
tention to the discussion which has taken 
place. I ask that you accept that as evidence 
of the desire of the American Federation of 
Labor to understand this question and to 
find a correct solution for it. 

I am conscious of the fact that it is a live 
question, one that is attracting the attention 
of people everywhere. It is like a mounting 
current running through our economic, our 
social and our national life. I think we ought 
to manifest a sense of understanding toward 
Delegate Randolph, because I can understand 
how he is moved by a deep sense of injustice, 
speaking as he does for a rare that has suf- 
fered much and that is seeking to lift its 
economic and racial standards to a higher and 
still higher level. I know that all of you pos- 
sess such an understanding of the attitude of 
Delegate Randolph and his associates. 


But this is a question that runs deep, I re- 
peat, through our social, economic and in- 
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dustrial life. It is not a problem that’ is 
grappled with solely by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. We see evidences of the tensity 
of the problem here and there and everywhere 
because of the developments that take place. 


Now surely those of us who are sympa- 
thetic toward the aims and purposes of the 
Negro race to lift their standard of life and 
living to higher levels and promote economic 
equality at least realize that it is a question 
that will only be solved through understand- 
ing and education. There must be a convinc- 
ing appeal made to the hearts and the minds 
and the consciences of all classes of people. 
It will never be solved through the application 
of forced methods or through the presenta- 
tion of demands that groups here, there and 
everywhere comply with said demands. We 
learn much in the broad field of experience, 
and I think we have learned much in dealing 
with this question as a result of experience. 
Experience shows that progress has been 
made and is being made, and if we pursue 
a wise policy, a policy which provides for 
education, a presentation of the facts, an 
appeal, not a demand, an appeal to the 
hearts and the conscience and the judgment 
and the tolerance of the people of this coun- 
try will bring about a solution of the question. 


So far as I am concerned, representing the 
American Federation of Labor, I have always 
taken a most advanced and progressive posi- 
tion upon this subject. If I had my way 
every organization affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor would admit Negroes to 
membership on the same basis of equality as 
other workers. In our conventions I have tried 
to influence the committee, the Executive 
Council and the Convention itself in the adop- 
tion of policies and declarations placing our 
great parent organization upon a basis which 
ought to command and secure the support of 
the Negroes of the country. 


As Chairman Woll has said, nobody has 
found fault with the report of the committee, 
not even Delegate Randolph, and Delegate 
Webster, who is serving as a member of our 
Post-War Committee, made a fine statement 
yesterday when the report of the committee 
was presented upon the Fair Employment 
Practice Committee’s work. These official dec- 
larations adopted by the convention represent 
the real attitude of the American Federation 
of Labor toward the subject. 


Now I want to make a report to you upon 
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some of our experiences where we have en- 
deavored to carry out these declarations. 


They speak for themselves, they have been 
repeated over and over again—these declara- 
tions of the American Federation of Labor, 
the parent body, the instrumentality through 
which the representatives of organized labor 
express the opinion of the workers, are on 
record, they are printed, published and dis- 
tributed for educational purposes, but not- 
withstanding that fact, for some reason or 
other—I know not why—we find that in our 
efforts to organize the Negro workers of the 
country we are boycotted by the representa- 
tives of the prominent Negro organizations 
of America. No one can successfully say that 
our American Federation of Labor discrimi- 
nates against Negroes who are employed in 
manufacturing or industrial plants, when we 
seek to establish Federal Labor Unions—and 
we have organized hundreds of thousands of 
workers in Federal Labor Unions. I think 
the report of the Secretary shows that we 
have over 300,000 members in these Federal 
Labor Unions. That is the policy of the 
American Federation of Labor—no discrimi- 
nation. 


We go into an industrial plant; we appeal 
to all working in that plant to come with us. 
There is no discrimination against any man 
because of race, creed, color or nationality, 
because I take the position that if any rep- 
resentative of the American Federation of 
Labor attempts to discriminate against the 
workers because of race, creed or color when 
we seek to organize them into Federal Labor 
Unions, he can no longer represent the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, 


We have employed a number of Negro or- 
ganizers to carry on work among those Ne- 
groes whom we seek to organize. Does that 
mean anything? Does that act in itself mean 
that the American Federation of Labor is try- 
ing to live up to its declarations? My ex- 
perience has shown that during the last few 
years, under the impetus of the war effort, 
large number of Negroes have been employed 
in war material production plants. Many of 
the employees of these plants do not come 
under the jurisdiction of a national union 
chartered by the American Federation of 
Labor. So the American Federation of Labor 
goes there, it seeks to organize them into 
Federal Labor Unions directly chartered by 
the American Federation of Labor. We assign 
Negro organizers to carry on organizing work, 
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and together with our other organizers they 
cooperate in a fine, wonderful way. 


But in every instance where we seek to 
earry on this organizing work Negro repre- 
sentatives of prominent colored organizations 
in the United States appear on the scene and 
appeal to the Negro workers to boycott the 
American [Tederation of Labor and to unite 
with the dual, rival organization. 

At the International Harvester Company 
in Chicago we sought to organize those em- 
ployees into the American Federation of 
Labor, we found that the representatives of 
the Urban League, the representatives of the 
organization called the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People and 
other representatives of Negro organizations 
in America appeared at Chicago and opposed 
the American Federation of Labor represen- 
tatives in their efforts to organize the Negroes 
into the A. F. of L. As a result of it what 
happened? All these Negroes voted to stay 
out of the American Federation of Labor. 
Now it seems contradictory, when complaint 
is made that we won’t organize them, and yet 
when we attempt to organize them prominent 
representatives of colored organizations ap- 
pear in opposition te our efforts to organize 
them, 7 


When the campaign was launched at the 
Ford Motor Company in Detroit we carried 
on ‘our campaign there. We appealed to the 
Negro workers employed by the Ford Com- 
pany to come with us, and in the campaign 
that was carried on many of the artists, out- 
standing artists like Mr. Robeson, who en- 
tertains audiences on the stage throughout 
the country, the representatives of the Urban 
League, the representatives of the organiza- 
tion known as the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, colored 
preachers representing the colored churches 
of the country all united and every one of 
them were against the American Federation of 
Labor. The result was that those Negroes 
were influenced to vote against us. 


That is going on in many sections of the 
country. If they want us to organize the 
Negro workers and we spend your money 
in an effort to do that, and we assign our 
people to the work, why don’t they line up 
with us and help us to 
Negro workers? 


organize these 
It seems very contradictory 


to rise and challenge and charge and com- 
discriminating against 
and then when we try to 


plain that we are 
Negro workers, 
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organize them oppose us in our efforts to 


organize them. 


Our organizers in the field report to me 
that this is repeated over and over again. 
Men, I cannot prevail upon the out- 
standing representatives of any Negro or- 
ganization in America to join with our rep- 
resentatives in appealing to Negro workers to 
join the American Federation of Labor 
Unions. These are facts and they are given 
to you so that our representatives here, the 
Negro representatives, might try to help us 
to overcome this prejudice against the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. We talk about 
racial prejudice, racial boycotting, putting 
organizations in the doghouse and telling 
them to remain there. We complain against 
that. But what about putting the American 
Federation of Labor there? We find preju- 
dice against us, opposition to us, opposition 
of the worst kind when we seek to organize 
these Negro workers into the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

There is only one other point and that is 
this. There are 107 National and Interna- 
tional Unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor and hundreds and hun- 
dreds and hundreds of federal labor unions. 
Out of these 107 unions Delegate Randolph 
classifies seven, according to the report of 


listen ! 


Herbert R. Northrup, which exclude Ne- 
groes by provision in the Constitution. The 
representative of the Commercial Telegra- 


phers Union arose this morning and said that 
was not true, so that ought to eliminate that 
one. Other organizations here have declared 
that that statement is not in accordance with 
the facts. Then he has classified unions which 
habitually exclude Negroes by “tacit consent’’. 
That is susceptible of various interpretations. 
In that group there are five. 


In another group are listed unions which 
afforded Negroes only a segregated auxiliary 
status, and in that classification he has six, 
but these unions accept Negroes into member- 
ship, but on an auxiliary basis. 


Now of course the objection is to the organi- 
zation of them on that basis. If I had my 
way I would have it the other way, but J; have 
found in life’s experience that I don’t have 
my way in a good many things, and many 
times I have to wait a good while before I 
can have my way, and sometimes I never get 
it. 

But that it a small percentage of our 
unions out of the 107 National and Interna- 
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tional Unions affiliated. I am not defending 
this action on their part, but simply referring 
to it to point out that this certainly repre 
sents progress. I hope that eventually we will 
break down the barriers of prejudice that have 
been raised by these unions until you will not 
be able to submit even a list of that kind. 
Education will do the job. Appeal to the heart 
and the conscience and the judgment of the 
people of our country, I repeat, will do the 
job. 


I wanted to make these remarks, not in a 
critical way but for the purpose of present- 
ing the facts to you. I have dealt only with 
facts and I have tried to approach a brief con- 
sideration of the subject in a realistic way. 


Webster, Pullman Car Porters: 
I just want to make a few remarks on the 
subject in behalf of the Brotherhood of Sleep- 
ing Car Porters. We have been in the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor since 1929. Of 
course when we first came in we had problems 
of our own that affected the Sleeping Car 
Porters, but our organization has been fairly 
successful in organizing that group of workers 
in the nation into an international organiza- 
tion which we are proud of, in the American 
Federation of Labor. 


Delegate 


After having accomplished our own pur- 
poses to a large extent we have rendered the 
best possible service we could render in an ef- 
fort to prevail upon the Negro workers of the 
nation to realize that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor was the labor institution in 
which Negroes should be organized. We 
have participated and cooperated with many 
of the international organizations, even some 
of those who have color clauses in their Con- 
stitutions, to organize the Negroes into the 
American Federation of Labor. 


We had a good deal to do with the rapid 
organization of the dining car waiters into 
the Hotel and Restaurant Employees Jnterna- 
tional Union. We did a good job in attempt- 
ing to organize the Red Caps into an 
A. F. of L. Union, and as we go about the 
country looking after our 
never fail to analyze the problems that Ne- 
groes are confronted with, often agitated to a 
large extent by the so-called rival organiza- 
tions. Even in very recent months, where 
there have been contests between the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor unions and the 
unions of the rival organizations, we ‘have 
not only given them our moral support but 


own business we 
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we have helped finance compaigns to carry 
on an educational program, to the end that 
the Negro workers might come into the 
American Federation of Labor. 


It has only been very recently that in the 
city of Chicago we had four or five contests 
between an A. F. of L. organization and an 
organization of the rival group, and due al- 
most entirely to the activities of the Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters, when the votes 
were counted the votes were in favor of the 
American Federation of Labor. It is true 
that we are not satisfied with everything that 
goes on in the American Federation of Labor 
and we don’t expect anybody to pull any 
rabbits out of their hats in an effort to try 
to wave a wand and solve these problems 
over night. But we are conscious of the fact, 
as an International Union affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, that we are 
attempting to prevail upon those who are 
part of the American Federation of Labor to 
make the job we are trying to do in build- 
ing up and organizing Negro workers into the 
American Federation of Labor a little easier 
than it is, with many of these handicaps of 
racial discriminations and practices provided 
for in the constitutions of some of our Inter- 
national organizations. 


President Green: Are there further re- 
marks? If not, the question presented is, 
shall the report of the committee be adopted. 
Those in favor will say, “aye”, those op- 
posed will say, “no”. The motion is carried 


and is so ordered. 


The Secretary of the Committee points out 
that the vote on the committee’s report was 
unanimously adoped, and the Chair so decides. 


The Secretary of the Committee continued 
the report, as follows: 


india 


Resolution No. 31—By Delegates A. Philip 
Randolph, Milton P. Webster, Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, India is needed as an ally in 
the fight of the United Nations for Victory 
over the Axis powers, and since India is a 
symbol of the struggle of the oppressed peoples 
of color for freedom and independence, and 
since the oppression and subjugation of India 
by Great Britain is inconsistent with the pro- 
fessed claims of the United Nations that this 
is a war for a free world and free men, there- 
fore, be it 
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RESOLVED, That the sixty-third convention 
of the A. F. of L. assembled in Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, goes on record for the freedom 
and independence of India now, and the re- 
leasing of its national leaders, Ghandi and 
Nehru, as an effective step toward the unity 
of the darker races back of the fight of the 
United Nations against the totalitarian slav- 
ery of Hitler, Hirohito, and Badoglio. 


The subject matter of this resolution in- 
volves the attitude of the British Trades 
Union Congress as well as that of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. Nothing could be 
more harmful than a division of thought or of 
policy between these two great federations of 
labor on this question. this valid rea- 
son your committee recommends that the sub- 
ject be referred to the British Trades Union 
Congress and the American Federation of 
Labor Trades Union Committee. 


For 


The report of the Committee was unani- 


mously adopted. 


Jurisdictional Disputes 


Resolution No. 10—By Delegate James D. 
Graham, Montana State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Jurisdictional disputes create 
chaos, and ill-will within the ranks of organ- 
ized labor likewise produces a feeling of re- 
sentment and disgust among employers who 
have agreed collectively with labor on wages 
and working conditions, thereby causing an 


unhealthy public opinion to be developed 
against labor, and 
WHEREAS, Jurisdictional disputes are 


heart-breaking to the workers not parties to 
the dispute who are usually innocent victims 
and kept out of work during the periods of the 
jurisdictional walkout, and 


WHEREAS, The great advance in technical 
improvements have made trades interlocking, 
thereby making it almost impossible to decide 
where the jurisdiction of one craft ends and 
another begins, and 


WHEREAS, Within the past two years, due 
to jurisdictional disputes one international un- 
ion was suspended from the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and another large interna- 
tional union, with a long record of achieve- 
ments, by an overwhelming vote of its entire 
membership deemed it necessary to withdraw 
from the American Federation of Labor, and 
still another union, a pioneer in the labor 
movement, by a referendum vote of its mem- 
bership, refused to reaffiliate with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this sixty-third conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor in- 
structs its Executive Council to select a com- 
mission of nine members, four of whom shall 
not more than one 
union, 


be international officers, 


member from any one international 
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and five members from central bodies, state 
federations or federal trade and labor unions, 
and be it further 


RESOLVED, That such commission shall 
hold all hearings and meetings necessary in 
order to be able to make a complete report to 
the next convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That all expenses including 
wages, travelling and per diem, and clerical 
expenses of the commission be paid out of the 
treasury of the American Federation of Labor. 

Your committee believes that jurisdictional 
disputes should be minimized to the greatest 
extent possible. 

Your committee cannot ignore the fact that 
this Federation is a voluntary institution, and 
for that reason cannot approve of the estab- 
lishment of an agency within the Federation, 
granted authority to determine questions of 
jurisdiction which may arise between the af- 
filiated unions. For that reason your com- 
mittee recommends non-concurrence. 


A motion was made and seconded to adopt 
the report of the Committee. 


Delegate Brown, Machinists: May I in- 
quire of the Secretary of the Committee if 
the reasons just mentioned in the Committee’s 
report are interpreted to mean that the con- 
vention cannot make a survey of a controversy 
over work jurisdiction and arrive at a de- 
cision? 


Secretary Frey: The resolution has nothing 
at all to do with the actions of the conven- 
tions of the American Federation of Labor 
on jurisdictional questions. 


Delegate Brown: That is all I want to know. 


Delegate Graham, Montana State Federation 
of Labor: I think the committee is dodging 
the issue. Convention after convention of 
the American Federation of Labor has spent 
hours and days of wrangling over jurisdic- 
tional disputes, and in the past few years 
we have seen a great turmoil in the organiza- 
tion and either International Unions leaving 
or being put out of the Federation. 


The manner in which we are proceeding 
on jurisdictional disputes inside the American 
Federation of Labor appears to me stupid and 
assinine, and as intelligent people we should 
find some way of settling these disputes. 
During the war period we have had very few 
industrial jurisdictional disputes. The various 
unions have buried the hatchet for the dura- 
tion, but after the fight is over, after the 
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war is over and peace comes, there will be 
unemployment, there will be no work for the 
people and jurisdictional disputes will again 
become more acute. Therefore, we should 
play ahead of time to find ways and means 
to settle these disputes when the time comes. 


Such disputes come about mostly through 
over-lapping jurisdiction of the various Inter- 
national Unions, and this has come about 
through technical development and _labor- 
saving machinery and the advancement of 
science. 


I believe the only way to settle this is to set 
up a commission inside the organization and 
see if they cannot get the two organizations 
quarrelling over jurisdictional disputes either 
to amalgamate their organizations, put two or 
three unions into one, or change their charter 
rights so as to stop it. 


Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
report of the Committee be amended and the 
resolution be referred to the Executive Coun- 
cil for further consideration, and I hope my 
motion will be accepted. 


President Green: A point of order has 
been raised on your motion to amend and the 
Chair must, of necessity, follow parliamentary 
law by declaring it out of order. The report 
of the committee is to non-concur in the reso- 
lution. Now the question is of concurrence 
or non-concurrence. The Chair recognizes 
Vice-President Woll, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 


Vice-President Woll: Mr. Chairman, may 
I say just a word in connection with this 
resolution. The resolution does not contem- 
plate that which the delegate had in mind. 
This resolution contemplates setting up a 
permanent committee of nine members, four 
of whom shall be representatives of National 
and International Unions, and five of whom 
shall be representatives of State Federations 
of Labor, Central Bodies and Federal Labor 
Unions. This committee is not to have power 
to make any decisions, but is to report to the 
convention and not to the Executive Council. 
It is violative of the procedure heretofore fol- 
lowed under the Constitution and can only 
be entertained by an amendment to the Con- 
stitution itself. In addition to that, your 
committee feels that that is not a practical 
or satisfactory manner of adjusting or avoid- 
ing jurisdictional disputes and _ therefore 
recommends non-concurrence. 
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The motion to adopt the committee’s report 
was carried by unanimous vote. 


President Green: The Chair will call upon 
a distinguished representative of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, who is serving in a 
very honorable and responsible position with 
the War Production Board, to come forward 
and speak to the delegates. I refer to our 
very dear friend, Brother Joseph Keenan, 
who is a member of the Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers and is now serving as Vice- 
Chairman for Labor Production on the War 
Production Board. 


I will ask Delegate Charles M. Paulsen, 
Brother John M. Gillespie and Brother 
Frank Duffy to escort Brother Keenan to the 
platform. He fooled me, he is right here, 
so I will present him to you now. All of 
you know him, most: of you personally, but 
some of you by reputation. He has served 
with distinction and credit as the Labor 
representative and Vice-Chairman on the War 
Production Board. I present to you our very 
dear friend, Joseph Keenan. 


JOSEPH D. KEENAN 


(Vice Chairman for Labor - Pro- 
duction, War Production 
Board) 


President Green, Delegates and friends: At 
the outset, I want to bring to this convention 
the good wishes of Chairman Donald Nelson. 
He was very sorry that he could not attend 
and accept the invitation sent to him. As you 
oa he is now in Europe covering the battle 

elds. 


On June 15, 1943, I was named Vice-Chair- 
man for Labor Production of the War Pro- 
duction Board. The appointment was made 
upon the recommendation of President Green, 
in order to provide direct participation by a 
man from the ranks of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


My talk here to you today is not merely 
to render you an account of my activities or 
of the accomplishments of the War Production 
Board. I intend to ask you for the help we 
need to win through to complete victory. 


A year ago American hearts were heavy 
with the bitter memories of Pearl Harbor, 
Bataan, and Corregidor. Today we are mov- 
ing forward with grim but confident determi- 
nation, with great victories already won in 
Italy, Sicily, Africa, New Guinea, Attu, and 
the Solomons. 

And those victories on the field of battle 
reflect—and even originate—in victories on the 


production front—where American workers 
have already achieved a two-fold advantage 
over the current rate of output in Nazi slave- 
shops. They had a long headstart—but the 
patriotic determination, initiative, and ingen- 
uity of free American labor have already be- 
gun to turn back the tide. 


Free labor has already proved its superiority 
over slave labor. Regimentation in its most 
extreme form is losing. The spirit of free 
independent trade unionism is haunting Hitler. 
He tried to kill it, but he has failed. 


The progress of United Nations’ fighting 
men is the one effective gauge of the degree 
of our success in war production here in the 
United States. That gives us reason for pride, 
but it also indicates the full measure of our 
responsibility. 

I’ve seen the blueprints for our production 
program. I wish I could recite all the facts 
to you. Every item on that program can be 
translated into terms of costs in blood and 
bone. The speed and skill with which those 
items are produced for use against the enemy 
will do much to decide how many American 
lives need be expended. The volume of bombs 
and bullets which can be poured out against 
the enemy will do much to decide the price 
we pay in American life and limb to cover 
the roads to Berlin and Tokio. Our fighting 
men are on the move. Our production men 
must speed them the supplies. 


It’s a tough job of work which is cut out 
for us, terribly tough! The armed services 
will be drawing hundreds of thousands of our 
younger men and a large share of them will 
be men who have acquired the knack of turn- 
ing out the munitions of war. Replacements 
will be coming from men in less essential jobs 
and from women who are new to industry. 


We know we cannot increase the labor force 
by the same percentage by which we must 
step up our production. Roughly we can ex- 
pect to gain about 20 per cent in total em- 
ployment in the munitions industries during 
a period when we must boost output about 
40 per cent. Remember that the 20 per cent 
will be new people and other new people will 
be on the production line as replacements for 
those called into the armed serviees. We must 
increase our output even while we break in 
a lot of new people who ordinarily would not 
be working in factory jobs. We have got to 
do better than the best, and it is a magnificent 
best, that we have been doing. 


How can we do it? That is what you have 
got to help decide. Some people say the 
answer is a labor draft. They argue that the 
job is so terrific that we will have to con- 
script our workers to accomplish it. 

If conscription is ever really needed in our 
country, you and I will know it. Labor unions 
know from day to day experience how the 
battle of production is going, because union 
members are the shock troops in fighting the 
battle of production. When national service 
hecame needed in Britain, the Trades Union 
Congress did not need to read about it in the 
papers. And when it was needed, the gov- 
ernment went to the labor movement and 
called on Ernest Bevin to operate it so that 
there would be a maximum output and a 
minimum of regimentation. 








In my sincere judgment, conscription would 
slow down our industrial output for many 
months if it is attempted before every other 
resource is fully tried. We have not yet 
used our resources of labor-management co- 
operation in any substantial degree. Yet the 
evils we must overcome are evils which can 
be overcome only by complete and effective 
teamwork within each plant, within each in- 
dustry, within each community, each area, 
each region, and throughout the nation as a 
whole. 


I disagree with the gloomy people who rely 
on arithmetic alone to analyze our war pro- 
duction program and the manpower situation. 
What we will need is more energy, more 
know-how, more teamwork. I say we can 
get all we need if we call on labor and man- 
agement to produce them for us! 


What if we have got to work harder than 
the hardest we have ever worked? What if 
we have got to develop more skill than ever 
before? What if we have got to use our 
heads and our hands better than ever before? 


We’ve licked every one of the jobs we have 
had to tackle so far. I say we can lick this 
one, too! 


We have acquired the know-how we lacked 
8 years ago. We have learned how to find 
bottlenecks and smash them. We have learned 
how to control] raw materials and how to 
schedule component parts. We have built up 
the physical plant we needed. We've got our 
muscles hardened up by the workout we have 
had for the past three and a quarter years. 
We are ready to hit any new jobs and crash 
through with any gains that are needed. 


I know there is danger of overconfidence. 
When victories are being won, some people 
will tend to ease up and get careless. But I 
think that 99 per cent of our people are not 
fooling themselves. They want to get this 
over with as fast as we can and get their 
loved ones home. They need only to be shown 
what is needed and given a chance to tackle 
the job. 


And in my opinion we ought to applaud 
every victory on the production front just as 
enthusiastically as we cheer good news from 
the battle front. I’m sore at talk about 
shirkers and slackers hiding on the production 
line. 


Let me give you some figures to show what 
has been done. You can judge whether the 
men and women on our production lines got 
these results by loafing or by sweating! 

We are turning out about 6 and one-fifth 
times as much war production as in the month 
before Pearl Harbor—and November of 1941 
saw 4 and one-third times as much as in July 
of 1940 when the defense program was get- 
ting under way. 


This nation in the 80 months since May of 
1940 produced 123,000 aircraft with 53,000 
of them built in the first 8 months of this 
year. Yet in 1940 there were 358 commercial 
transport planes in use in the United States. 
That shows what changes have been made. 

In the first 8 months of this year we pro- 
duced 23,000 tanks out of 538,000 built since 
May of 1940. Out of 98,000 artillery weapons 
produced in 380 months, 40,000 came out of 
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our arsenals in 1943. Out of about 26 billion 
rounds of ammunition in 80 months, we pro- 
duced over half in the first 8 months of this 
year, 

The Navy offers one of the most vivid ex- 
amples of the progress we have made. In 
July 1940, the Navy received 5 newly com- 
pleted vessels and 25 new airplanes but in 
June 19438, almost 1200 new vessels were de- 
livered to the Navy along with nearly 2000 
airplanes, 

Even after losing or transferring to other 
nations nearly half a million tons of fighting 
ships, the Navy has grown from about one 
and one-third million tons of fighting power 
to a total of over two and one-fifth million 
tons. The over-all size of the Navy grew from 
less than 2 million in mid-summer of 1940 to 
almost 5 million tons on the first of July, 1943. 


If I could take the time here today to tell 
you what has been accomplished in the pro- 
duction of material for the Army, it would 
be equally impressive. In the first 12 months 
after the fall of Dunkirk, we produced 25,000 
machine guns and sub-machine guns, but in 
the third year we turned out one and a half 
million. In one month this year we produced 
three times as much artillery for ground troops 
as we turned out in the total 19 months of 
our participation in the war in 1917-18. 


Many similar achievements could be cited. 


The merchant marine, of course, provides 
another proud. series of record-breaking 
achievements. We are delivering nearly 25 
times as many ships per week as we produced 
each week during the first 12 months of the 
active defense program. 


But aside from all this, aside from the 
heavy purchases of war equipment by our 
Allies, America has actually produced and 
transferred to our Allies enough in dollar 
volume to equip 10 million men. 

Those records did not just happen. Battle- 
ships and Flying Fortresses did not come 
into being just because government agencies 
ordered them and managements signed con- 
tracts. It took hard work and sweat by mil- 
lions and millions of workers. It took the skill 
and patriotic determination of labor union 
members. 


The Office of Labor Production has pub- 
lished to the world our official estimate that 
85 per cent of American war workers are in 
plants covered by collective bargaining agree- 
ments between unions and managements. I 
say that this entitles us to put a union label 
on America’s war production achievements! 

I am glad to say that practical industrialists 
themselves are taking a constructive view. 
Here is what Larry Bell of the Bell Aircraft 
Co. said at the recent meeting of the Aircraft 
Council, “It appears that the industry wants 
to work out its problems with labor, rather 
than through a national conscription act.” 


I find a growing awareness also among my 
colleagues in the War Production Board of 
the necessity of utilizing labor’s advice, labor’s 
criticism, labor’s participation. As Vice Chair- 
man for Labor Production, I want to tell you 
that Donald Nelson and Charles Wilson have 
been just as eager to have labor’s help as 
anyone could ask. They have been O.K. They 
have shown a willingness to listen and to 
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heed my advice whenever I could lay any 
valid critisisms or suggestions on the line. 

The principles of labor representation and 
labor participation have been accepted by the 
War Production Board although neither is yet 
fully in operation. As the Executive Council 
has reported, a top advisory management- 
labor council has been established and has met 
several times with Mr. Nelson, Mr. Wilson 
and the other top officials of WPB. This Coun- 
cil has reiterated Mr. Nelson’s frequent pleas 
for genuine labor-management production 
committee activity in every war plant. It is 
my hope that the Council will be increasingly 
brought into action before any major produc- 
tion policies are established or revised. 

The Offices of Labor Production and Man- 
power Requirements constitute the major op- 
portunities for labor participation in WPB. 
I refer you again to the Executive Council’s 
report for a statement as to the organization 
and purposes of the Office of Labor Production. 
The Manpower Requirements office under Clin- 
ton S. Golden was established primarily to 
determine the labor needs of war industry, the 
relative order of urgency and the steps which 
should be taken by WPB to assure the most 
effective staffing of war industry. The office 
necessarily works very closely with and 
through the War Manpower Commission in 
which Clint Golden serves also as a _ vice 
chairman. 


I cannot speak for other agencies, but I do 
know that within WPB we still have some 
way to go before the participation and rep- 
resentation of labor are such as to enable 
labor to make the maximum contribution to 
the war program. 


Part of the blame must be accepted by labor 
unions themselves. Too seldom are unions 
willing to make available top officials to serve 
in war agencies. Too often unions are eager 
to send men whom they are able to spare, 
too easily. Too often unions do not use the 
channels created for their use and operated 
by men from labor. Too often unions by-pass 
such offices by going to top administrative 
people who are not fully aware of the facts. 
Too often unions simply grouse about their 
difficulties and fail to say anything to the 
people appointed to serve them. 

But it would be equally frank to say that 
government agencies and top industrial man- 
agements take labor’s agreement for granted. 
We are too often asked to O.K. something 
which is all ready for issuance—or even some- 
thing which has already been issued. It is 
high time that executives learn that labor 
must be consulted before and not after deci- 
sions are made. 


I submit that labor has proved its integrity 
as partner in war production. The no-strike 
pledge has been kept by the A. F. of L. 
leadership and has been respected by local 
union memberships and officials about 99.9 
per cent of the time. Wage rates have been 
stabilized, longer hours are in force, harder 
schedules are being met, craft standards have 
been suspended to an unbelievable extent—all 
of these have been granted by labor in return 


merely for impartial settlement of grievances . 


and a promise of price stabilization. 
I call on the paid spokesmen of industrial 
organizations, chambers of commerce, and 


similar groups to give labor credit for what 
workers have accomplished. Instead of doing 
so, some of them run to the newspapers or 
microphones to denounce organized labor. In 
the interest of winning the war, I call on 
such people to take a no-squawk pledge and 
observe it as faithfully as labor has respected 
the no-strike pledge. The top leaders of or- 
ganized labor and organized business have 
formed a labor-management council in WPB. 
If the officers of local chambers of commerce 
and industrial organizations really want to 
speed production, I call on them to bring any 
of their complaints and suggestions to this 
top management-labor council in WPB where 
President Green and Murray join with the 
presidents of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce and the National Association of 
Manufacturers in finding practical solutions 
to our pressing problems. 


Procurement agencies can help greatly also. 
Many times design changes must be made to 
meet battle conditions. These cause sudden 
instructions to hold up production until the 
urgently needed changes can be arranged. In 
the past, workers were seldom given the rea- 
sons for being told to slow down or lay off. 


It often threw the production line into a 
severe slump which continued even when 
production was resumed. If the top lead- 
ers of labor are told whenever plans must 
be changed, they can see to it that no de- 
moralization results. Workers want to pro- 
duce the best—and only the best! But they 
need to know the reasons why they are some- 
times told to change from “fast” to “slow.” 


We have not been profiteering. Wherever 
the weekly take-home has been increased, the 
worker has earned it in sweat-—-by harder and 
longer work and greater skill. Labor has 
had to face rotten living conditions in most 
war centers, where housing, transportation, 
sanitation, shopping, and eating facilities, day 
eare for children, medical service and other 
essentials for health and safety are dan- 
gerously below’ suitable standards. The 
worker has been paying in taxes a lion’s share 
of increased savings and he has not grum- 
bled. Union members have bought bonds to 
an extent greater than any similar group in 
the income range. Workers have donated 
blood, contributed very heartily to commu. 
nity war funds and helped operate civilian 
defense and rationing services. 


But, on the whole, many public officials 
lean too heavily on labor’s proven eagerness 
and readiness to help. They fail to realize 
that labor expects some voice in deciding 
what and how and when such activities can 
best be carried on to accomplish the great- 
est results. I am not bringing you a com- 
plaint about WPB. As I said before, the 
top staff of WPB really are eager to let us 
help them before, as well as after, decisions 
are made. Sometimes they fail to do so, but I 
believe they honestly are as eager aS we are 
to hitch up a successful team of executives 
from the twin ranks of management and 
labor. I have real confidence and profound 
respect for the integrity of most of the men 
I work with. We have found that we can 
argue across the table over an issue and come 
to a suitable conclusion. 
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Yet there is still a very dogmatic feeling 
among some other people that we have 
to have a boss in Washington to shunt 
labor around the country, to say where they 
must work, when they must work and how 
they must work. Such plans involve equally 
rigid controls over management. You will 
want to know if such a program will actu- 
ally accomplish such a solution. 


As a government official from the ranks 
of labor, I have some definite opinions on this 
subject, and I think most top government 
officials from the ranks of management feel 
the same way about it. 


According to all the experts, our country 
ean recruit enough people to supply the num- 
ber of workers needed. The difficulty comes 
in filling the local requirements of certain 
areas and certain industries in maintaining 
a sufficient net force of workers in these 
places and in these industries. 


The War Manpower Commission and Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics estimated that em- 
ployment in the munitions industries must go 
from 9.6 in July, 1943, to 11.6 million in 
July, 1944. That is a 21 per cent increase 
in employment in those industries) WMC 
declares that this estimate is based upon a 
forecast that productivity per worker will 
go up by about 7 per cent in the same period. 


However, WMC officials have declared that 
most labor now in war industry is being un- 
der-utilized by around 25 per cent, 


While we cannot expect, of course, to at- 
tain a perfect utilization of labor, I suggest 
that aggressive recruitment of the additional 
number of needed workers, plus aggressive 
improvement in utilization, plus aggressive 
increase in worker productivity will add up 
to provide a cure for our production problems 
so far as they involve manpower. I don’t 
want to stress the exact figures too much. If 
we were to do so, it would make a mathe- 
matical conclusion that perfect utilization 
would cure our labor supply problems. Such 
an assumption would be unfair. But I do 
think we can—if we are realistic—provide the 
incentives for such improved utilization and 
increased productivity and necessary recruit- 
ment that we can achieve our full produc- 
tion goals without having to risk any dan- 
gerous gambles in the form of regimenta- 
tion of management and labor. 


Since it is my duty within WPB to take all 
possible steps to get the best possible produc- 
tion out of our available labor supply, I have 
some comments to make about ways and 
means of getting the best results from our 
available labor supply. 


To commence with, I believe conscription 
of labor would hamstring the war effort. It 
would take a huge administrative machinery 
of carefully selected and skillfully trained 
experts to handle the details. I question if 
they could be found. It would slow down 
the operations of every war industry man- 
agement because such machinery can’t run 
without some red tape. It would take the 
zip out of the great majority of American 
workers who at present are winning the bat- 
tle of production. 
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Such conscription would defeat our efforts 
to get maximum results from each worker. 


As I see it, we need to recruit new work- 
ers into war industry, including large num- 
bers of women. Then we need to keep them 
at the jobs for which they are suited, work- 
ing on schedule, developing all the know- 
how they are capable of getting. And we 
need to find every possible way of increasing 
the productivity of each worker. 


Recruitment is the responsibility of the 
War Manpower Commission. So I won’t talk 
on that item except to say that I am confi- 
dent they can get the people we need if we 
can give them decent working and living con- 
ditions with a real chance to help win the 
war faster. 


On the subject of getting workers to be at 
their jobs and to stay at their posts, however, 
it will take more than criticism to accom- 
plish our objectives. I wonder how many 
people realize the strain under which many 
of our war workers have been living for 
weeks and months and even years. Some of 
the places they have had to live would not 
be tolerated by any Army officer except as 
temporary front line makeshifts. But war 
workers have had to live in some such places 
for a long, long time and their wives and 
children have been exposed to illness and pri- 
vations. 

It is up to government agencies, local com- 
munities and plant labor-management com- 
mittees to correct turnover and absenteeism 
by curing every cause that can be cured. 
am glad to tell you that the office of Labor 
Production in WPB is ready to help and is 
already helping in such programs at the re- 
quest of local unions. We are authorized to 
seek inter-agency action and to seek suitable 
priority on materials to correct any conditions 
which are interfering with maximum war pro- 
duction, 


We want your help in turn in impressing 
upon war workers the necessity of regarding 
their war jobs as enlistments for the dura- 
tion, to be changed when and only when 
they are called upon to do other war jobs in 
which they are really more needed. I ask 
your help especially in reaching non-members! 
We know from the record that the people 
who quit their jobs most often are the new- 
est employees. Skilled old-timers are steady 
workers. 


More than half the quits in most indus- 
tries come from the group which has been 
on the job four months or less. A _ reduction 
in such turnover can help immensely because 
it saves work time, training and job experi- 
ence now being lost. 


On getting maximum productivity, unions 
again can help accomplish really necessary 
results. 


It seems to us in the Office of Labor Pro- 
duction in the War Production Board that the 
needed gain in output is possible if—and only 
if—we tap the full capacity, the practical 


know-how of experienced managers and work- 
ers. However, competent we may think our- 
selves to be, we do not have any formula to 
get full production results except the formula 
of securing 100 per cent teamwork from labor 
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and management to solve in-plant problems 
and 100 per cent teamwork among _ labor, 
management, local community and government 
agencies to solve community problems. 


That is a simple measure but it is the prac- 
tical and democratic way to get the results 
we need, 

And I am glad to announce for the first 
time that we in the Office of Labor Production 
are applying that formula to meet two of our 
toughest production problems and expect to 
apply it to many others. 


At the request of unions and managements 
in the West Coast Shipbuilding industry, the 
Shipbuilding Stabilization Division of our office 
will establish machinery for the effective op- 
eration of yard and port labor-management 
committees, all along the Coast, to achieve 
all possible economies in the use of labor in 
each yard and to exchange every technique 
found successful in any yard in boosting in- 
dividual output, 

Think what that means! Unions and man- 
agement got together, decided they wanted to 
work out their own problems together, and 
sent a panel to Washington to tell us what 
they wanted. So, as a result, they have al- 
ready the framework in operation 

Through this West Coast Shipbuilding Stab- 
ilization panel, consisting of 5 employers and 
5 union representatives and a public chairman, 
labor and management together will undertake 
to see that each yard and each port covered 
share the best methods of shipbuilding into 
operation so that every ounce of available 
effort will be used to accomplish the agent 
possible results in shipbuilding. 


They won’t have elaborate machinery, but 
they will have this labor-management commit- 
tee teamwork in every shipyard and every 
port represented. Through the port commit- 
tees, the yard committees will pool ideas, and 
teamwork and through the West Coast panel, 
the committees from the 5 major ports will 
be brought together. 


The committees will tackle any question that 
concerns management or unions. To _ boost 
production, the collective bargaining machinery 
of labor and managements is being put to 
work by labor and management pulling to- 
gether, 


On a smaller scale, but in a highly signifi- 
cant manner, another industry has started 
similar machinery. 


An area labor-management council has been 
established in Newark, New Jersey, on a con- 
tinuing basis to find ways to increase produc- 
tion of radio receiving tubes. A labor con- 
sultant from our Washington staff, working 
with our WPB labor representative in Newark 
has had the cooperation of the War Man- 
power Commission and other government 
agencies concerned in getting this important 
activity under way and in providing technical 
aid to the local representatives. 

I predict that this pattern will be established 
in other industries and in other areas. It 
Puts the responsibility where it can best be 
carried out and where obstacles can best be 
overcome. Best of all it avoids bottlenecking 
those local problems by vain attempts to 
shuttle problems and panaceas to and from the 


already over-congested war agency staffs in 
Washington. It puts local industrial democracy 
to work in accomplishing its own share of the 
national objective. 


The only trouble is that it is so simple, so 
natural, and so practical that it won’t rate a 
flossy label. It won’t be a trade-marked plan. 
It won’t require a vast administrative ma- 
chinery. It won’t regiment people from out- 
side. 


But it will, I predict, enable local industries 
to meet and exceed production schedules. It 
will enable unions and management to tackle 
common problems from a common viewpoint 
for a common goal. And that will go a long 
way towards creating the kind of labor re- 
lations and economic collaboration for which 
farseeing leaders of labor and management 
looked. 


This spirit of cooperation is the driving 
force of British war production. 


The British have national service legislation 
administered by the Ministry of Labor through 
skilled local offices where labor and manage- 
ment collaboration is a time-tested reality. 
They have succeeded in utilizing their man- 
power and womanpower to an extent which 
is truly extraordinary. Whereas industry 
here is still generally unwilling to accept 
women recruits who are over 35, the British 
are registering women up to 50 years of age 
for work assignments, As the world knows, 
the British people have rallied with utmost 
zeal and effort to turn out the tools of victory. 


I am sure that the fraternal delegates from 
Great Britain would agree that the national 
conscription of labor in Great Britain has not 
served to increase output per worker, that it 
has not served to eliminate absences from 
work, that it has not served to eliminate 
strikes. 


By analyzing the available comparative re- 
sults, I think we could show figures which 
would look as if conscription has hurt more 
than it has helped so far as these three key 
factors are concerned. 


Conscription has not cured absenteeism or 
strikes in Great Britain. The New York 
Times recently reported absenteeism is running 
about 10% among essential war workers in 
Great Britain. Out of 28 American war in- 
dustries for which official figures are available, 
none were that high and the bulk were about 
6 per cent. Comparative figures show that the 
time lost from industrial disputes runs at a 
higher comparative ratio in Great Britain than 
in this country. I regret that military se- 
curity prevents my giving you the exact ratio. 

But the best measurement is the comparative 
gain in war production. For the first half 
of this year ovuz output was more than 5 times 
as much as in November of 1941 while British 
output was 3 times as great as in the first 6 
months of 1940, 

Of course, there are good reasons for this. 
The British are draining their resources in 
manpower and materials and have suffered the 
effects of bombing. They deserve tremendous 
praise. 

I make the comparison, not to boast of our 
record, but merely to prove that conscription 
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is no panacea. Those who try to foist such 
a plan on us quote the British experience so 
often vhat I think it is time to show some 
actual records. Those figures are a warning 
to us that conscription would not cure our 
difficulties. 


Yet the British have such magnificent labor- 
management teamwork in war production that 
I am sure they have minimized, as much as is 
humanly possible, the ill effect of industrial 
regimentation by conscription. 


Conscription serves to put and keep people 
at assigned stations. That is only the begin- 
ning of the industrial process. What we need 
today is to get the most effective utilization 
and the maximum productivity. Conscription, 
I fear, might cut the effectiveness of the pres- 
ent labor force by twice the percentage as 
that by which it might increase the number 
employed in war industry. Any such result 
would be a disaster. 


We must have maximum incentives for pro- 
duction. Real labor-management cooperation 
tops the list of industrial incentives. 


I am individually opposed in principle to 
the basic idea of piecework or wage incentives. 
Let there be no doubt on that subject. 


But this is a war of blood when the life of 
your son or brother or father at the front 
depends in very direct proportion upon the 
speed and efficiency of our war production 
machine. 

There are many plants where production 
simply must be increased. Lives are at stake. 
Speed in getting bombers and combat planes 
must be our foremost objective. To accomplish 
it, emergency measures are needed. In the old 
days, the method would be to increase wage 
rates to get and keep the best workers avail- 
able. With wage and employment stabilization, 
we must try other means. Suitable wage in- 
centive programs seem the quickest way in 
such places to produce the fighting equipment 
we needed yesterday! 


You and I know that more output can be 
achieved from many machines and many 
workers. You and I know that our nation 
must get that extra output now. In many 
plants an increase of from 10 to 35 percent 
seems entirely possible and if we get the extra 
output, the workers ought to be compensated 
for the extra effort. Such compensation obvi- 
ously will serve as an incentive to boost in- 
dividual output. 


If workers in a plant pool their efforts and 
ideas and find ways of getting out more stuff 
per hour and more stuff per day, I think 
wartime conditions may justify the establish- 
ment of a plant-wide wage incentive plan 
which will reward and induce constant im- 
provements in output. 


It is my position, therefore, that a plant- 
wide incentive system which rewards workers 
in direct ratio for increased output is a 
legitimate wartime emergency measure for use 
wherever circumstances justify it if—and only 
if—the details are worked out with the full 
agreement of local unions and managements 
through their duly established collective bar- 
gaining machinery. 

We really have already made amazing prog- 
ress in increased productivity. The Office of 
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Labor Production estimates that the average 
American war worker today is turning out 
at least 2 and one-third times as much per 
hour as his predecessor did in 1918. 

According to Donald Nelson aircraft work- 
ers showed a 25 percent gain in productivity 
in the first 8 months of this year. 

If you want a few other records of record- 
smashing reductions in manhour requirements, 
I refer you to the official records of the Mari- 
time Commission and of the Navy Department. 


I say that these figures ought to be memo- 
rized. They give the lie to labor-baiters. More 
important, they offer the stimulus for the 
fierce competitive spirit of American workers 
and managers to achieve even greater ac- 
complishments in practical patriotism. 

I say that we must not freeze initiative, 
energy or zeal. I say that we can make 1944 
war production anywhere from one-fourth to 
one-third greater than the 1943 total if gov- 
ernment will set up the targets and help 
local labor management together to shoot at 
those goals. 

They have delivered enough and on time 
to enable our fighting men to check, hold 
and now hurl back the foe. Let’s keep them 
passing the ammunition with a minimum of 
kibitzing. The team is winning now. Let’s 
not now try to change the American style of 
teamwork and individual competitive effort. 
Let’s simply call for more punch, more 
power, and more follow through till the 
quitting whistle sounds in Berlin and Tokio! 


President Green: 
the message of our 


We deeply appreciate 
good friend, Brother 
It shows the time and the thought 
spent on its construction, and the informa- 
tion shows that he has 
been thinking through on the subject and that 
he understands the situation mighty. well. 
Thank you, Brother Keenan. 


Keenan. 


contained therein 


We have some announcements now, and the 
Chair recognizes the Chairman of the Good 
Will Committee, Brother Adamski. 


Union Made Cigarettes for Mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces 


Delegate Adamski, Chairman of the Good 
Will Committee: Mr. President, the delegates 
to this convention have asked me to present 
to you, this $252.00 for the purpose of pur- 
chasing union made cigarettes to be sent to 
our fighting forces across the sea. 


I want to again thank the delegates for 
their kindness and I offer this motion at this 
time: that the Executive Council be author- 
ized by this Convention to buy and send to 
our armed forces, one cigarette for each 
member thereof. It is, we know, a military 
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secret as to the number of men and women 
in our fighting forces, but whether it is 
nine or ten million, we will make no mistake 
send them ten million union-made 
I so move you, Mr. President. 


if we 
cigarettes. 


The motion was seconded. 


President Green: First of all, may I ac- 
cept this gift of $252.00 presented, through 
Brother Adamski, by the officers and dele- 
gates in attendance at this convention. The 
money will be used promptly and without a 
moment’s unnecessary delay in the purchase 
of cigarettes and in sending them to our 
troops abroad. 


Perhaps it might be well to report to the 
delegates that as a result of advices given me 
by the Executive Council, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, working with Secretary 
Ornburn of the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment, is sending a large number of cigarettes 
to our troops abroad every month. I think 
the American Federation of Labor, along with 
Brother Ornburn and others, is contributing 
something in excess of five hundred dollars 
per month out of its treasury for the purpose 
of buying union made cigarettes to be sent 
to our fighting forces abroad. 


Now I will ask you, Brother Adamski, if 
you will kindly consent to hold your motion 
in abeyance for a moment. 

Delegate Adamski: All right. 


President Green: Brother Grages is recog- 
nized for announcements. 
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Announcement 


Assistant Secretary Grages: All the ladies 
are cordially invited to visit our State House 
tomorrow afternoon, leaving from the lobby 
of this hotel at 2:00 o’clock. They will 
have a tea at the Consumers’ League, 31-A 
Mount Vernon Street, directly after the tour. 


President Green: The Chair desires to an- 
nounce that we have one more speaker sched- 
uled to address the conyention and he will ap- 
pear tomorrow forenoon. Senator James 
Mead, from the State of New York, will be 
there to talk to us and perhaps he will tell 
us something about his experiences wheh he 
visited our armed forces abroad. 


Committee to Escort Senator 
Mead 


President Green: I will appoint on a com- 
mittee to escort Senator Mead to the hall 
tomorrow morning, Vice-President Edward 
Flore of the Hotel and Restaurant Employees, 
President Leo E. George of the Post Office 
Clerks and President Thomas A. Murray of 
the New York State Federation of Labor. 

Are there further announcements? If there 
are no further announcements, in conformity 
with the decision of the Convention yesterday, 
the convention will stand adjourned until to- 
morrow morning at 9:30 o’clock. 


At 12:30 p.m., in accordance with the mo- 
tion adopted on the previous day, the con- 
vention adjourned to 9:30 o’clock, Wednes- 


day morning, October 13th, 19438. 
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EIGHTH DAY — WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 


Boston, Massachusetts, October 13, 1943 


The Convention was called to order at ten 
o’clock by President Green. 


President Green: The Reverend Theodore 
P. Ferris, Rector of Trinity Church in Bos- 
ton, will pronounce the invocation this 


morning. 


INVOCATION 


(Reverend Theodore P. Ferris, 
Rector of Trinity Church, 
Boston, Massachusetts) 


Let us pray. O God, who hast given us 
this good earth for our heritage, grant that 
we may use its resources wisely and with- 
out waste, and that we may distribute them 
fairly and with concern for all people. 


Grant to those who work a sense of dig- 
nity of their task and to those who employ 
a sense of their responsibility, and may both, 
working with each other in unison, be drawn 
together by a common purpose to serve man- 
kind. Amen. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Secretary Meany read the following mes- 
sages: 
Chungking 


October 9, 1943 


President William Green 
American Federation of Labor 
Annual Conference 

Boston, Massachusetts 


On behalf of Chinese organized workers 
Chinese Association of Labor extends to you 
our sincere felicitation and hearty congratu- 
tion. We avail ourselves of this opportunity 
to reaffirm our traditional friendship and 
wish you further success and achievement 
for our common effort to defeat the Axis. 


CHU HSUEHFAN 


President 
Chinese Association of Labor 


Havana, Cuba 
October 9, 1948 


American Federation of Labor 
Hotel Statler 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Cuban Proletarians greet the 63rd Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor 
advocating the intensification of the war 
effort and best relations between the work- 
ers of the American Continent and the Con- 
federation of the Workers of Cuba against 


Nazi-Fascism. 
LAZARO PENA, 
General Secretary 


New Haven, Conn. 
October 8. 1943 


William Green 

American Federation of Labor Convention 
Statler Hotel 

Boston, Massachusetts 


The religion and labor foundation ex- 
presses fervent hope that deliberations of 
63rd AFL Convention will be historic in 
establishing economic and racial democracy 
on the home front. We hope part of this 
triumph for democracy will be condemnation 
of discrimination against Negroes in the 
AFL and discrimination against the Chinese 
as represented by Chinese Exclusion Act. 
Such daring action will go a long way in 
inspiring church bodies likewise to put their 
own ideals into practice. 


ALLAN K. CHALMERS 
JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG, Chairman 


New York, New York 
October 9, 1948 


William Green, President 

Matthew Woll, Vice President 

American Federation of Labor Convention 
Hotel Statler 

Boston, Massachusetts 


As representative in America of the Labor 
Democratic Socialist Organization which in 
the Iitalian underground, planned, organized 
and led their victorious campaign of civil 
disobedience and strikes and peace demon- 
strations against Fascism, I am_ entrusted 
with the task of extending their fraternal 
greetings to the officers, delegates and guests 
of the Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in Boston. At the same time 
I am entrusted with the task of expressing 
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the deep gratitude of the Italian Labor and 
Democratic Socialist Organizations for the 
valuable support received from the American 
labor movement. Best wishes of success and 
more power to you free men of free labor. 


VANNI B. MONTANA 


President Green: The Chair desires to add 
to the Committee to escort Senator Mead to 
the hall Brother Albert Adamski of Buffalo, 
New York, representing the United Garment 
Workers Union. 


The Chair recognizes Secretary Scholtz of 
the Credentials Committee for a supplemental 
report. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT COM- 
MITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


Delegate Scholtz, Secretary of the Com- 
mittee, reported as follows: 

In accordance with instructions of Secretary 
W. L. O’Brien of the Hamilton, Ontario, 
Canada, Trades and Labor Council, we recom- 
mend the seating of John F. Cauley, with 
one vote, in place of Ed. L. Moore, previously 
reported to represent the Hamilton District 
Trades and Labor Council for the second 
week of the Convention. 


In accordance with request of President 
James M. Duffy of the National Brotherhood 
of Operative Potters, who has been called 
home on account of urgent business, we 
recommend the seating of E. L. Wheatley 
in his place, to represent that organization. 


I move the adoption of the Committee’s 
report. 


The report of the Committee was adopted 
by unanimous vote, and the delegates were 
seated. 


Committee to Escort 
Dr. John R. Steelman 


President Green: I will appoint Delegates 
Max Zaritsky, Edward McMorrow and Chris- 
ten Madsen to escort Dr. John R. Steelman 
to the platform. 


Now I am pleased to present to you Dr. 
John R. Steelman, Administrator in charge 
of the Conciliation Department of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. He came from Washington 
to attend our convention, and I accept that 
as evidence of his deep interest in the work 
of this convention. Dr. Steelman has al- 


ways responded with alacrity to any request 
we have made for the assignment of capable 
conciliators for the purpose of adjusting dis- 
putes which arise from time to time. He has 
worked with us and we have worked with 
him in a most satisfactory and cooperative 
way. I know you will be pleased to hear 
from him for a brief time this morning. 
I now present Dr. Steelman. 


DR. JOHN R. STEELMAN 


(Administrator Conciliation De- 
partment, United States 
Department of Labor) 


President Green, members of the Executive 
Council, delegates and friends—the other day 
I was reading a report of a German military 
commentator on some of the happenings in 
the battlefields in Sicily and he said this: 
“The enemy’s violent effort to hamper the 
Axis disengagement and to interrupt our sys- 
tematic advance to the rear was successfully 
repelled.” 

The American Federation of Labor, I gather 
from the reports that I have heard and 
read, has not been advancing to the rear but 
has advanced in the opposite direction at a 
rather rapid rate during the past year. You 
even seem to have a tendency to grow right 
while you are here in conventior.. 


I am happy to have an opportunity to con- 
gratulate you men and women for the con- 
tributions you have made to the nation during 
the past year. You have given unstintingly 
of your time, energy and resourcefulness, and 
through combined efforts of labor and man- 
agement throughout the nation, our major 
production goals are well on the way to suc- 
cessful achievement. 


The next year will be a difficult one, for we 
must continue to solve our war problems and 
at the same time plan for our post-war world. 
The poet of democracy, Walt Whitman, once 
pointed out something that will apply. He 
said: 

“Now understand me well’, it is provided 
in the essence of things that from any frui- 
tion of success, no matter what, shall come 
forth something to make a greater struggle 
necessary.” 


That is what the labor movement is going 
to mean in the days to come. You people 
are already using your foresight and under- 
standing to meet those problems. 

Were it appropriate™for me to speak at 
length this morning I would want to spend 
considerable time on one action taken by 
this convention, namely, the passage of a 
resolution for the re-establishment of a strong 
Department of Labor in our federal govern- 
ment because we are going to need it. But 
you have a crowded schedule so that it would 
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not be appropriate for me to take much time 
here. 

Then again, I know practically every one 
of you so well and you know me so well, we 
work so closely together throughout the year, 
that it is not only inappropriate from the 
standpoint of lack of time, but it is unneces- 
sary for me to speak at length at this time. 
So I merely want to thank every one of you 
for the splendid cooperation you have given 
all our commissioners during the past year. 
I hope we can be helpful in solving your 
problems in the days to come. 

Because I have seen practically everyone 
of you individually during these past days, 
may I extend to you Officially now, you dele- 
gates, and through you to the millions’ you 
represent, the best wishes for another very 
successful year. 


Thank you. 


President Green: I know we appreciate 
these interesting remarks by Dr. Steelman this 
morning. Furthermore, we appreciate very 
greatly the interest he has shown in our 
work and in the success of our movement 
through his attendance at this convention. 


Thank you, Dr. Steelman, for your visit 
here and for your address. 


We will now proceed with the regular or- 
der of business, and the Chair recognizes 
Secretary John P. Frey, of the Committee 
on Resolutions. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS (Continued) 


Secretary Frey continued the report, as fol- 
lows : 


Beet Sugar Industry 


Resolution No. 9—By Delegate James D. 
Graham, Montana State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The Department of Agricul- 
ture in Washington ordered that the 1944 
beet acreage be approximately the same as in 
1943; namely, 660,000 acres as compared with 
1,050,000 acres in 1942, which is two-thirds 
of the crop of that year and is equivalent 
to a crop-freezing order, and 


WHEREAS, The 1943 crop is the lowest 
it has been in many years, due to govern- 
ment conversion of beet ‘and for other crops, 
such as hemp, and also due to the govern- 
ment regulations which held up contracts un- 
til the latter part of March, practically elimi- 
nating early plantings, and also due to un- 
favorable spring weather, and 


WHEREAS, A reduced acreage will mean 
@ great reduction in the output as well as 


a considerable shorter processing campaign, 
thereby seriously affecting the economy of 
beet producing states, and 


WHEREAS, Sugar now rationed, presuma- 
bly because of an existing shortage, and 


WHEREAS, Additional decrease in acreage 
will necessarily drastically reduce the output 
of sugar, thereby causing an additional low- 
ering of supply to the consumer, and 


WHEREAS, Sugar being one of the most 
essential items in the life of every human be- 
ing, and of great necessity to the civilian popu- 
lation as well as to the military forces, and 


WHEREAS, It seems as if the greater out- 
put rather than reduced production should 
be the order of the day, and 


WHEREAS, All of the employees in the 
five operating sugar factories in Montana 
are organized under the banner of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and are in contrac- 
tual relations with their employers, and 


WHEREAS, The reduction in acreage as con- 
templated by the AAA would serisusly affect 
these merabers of organized labor, the beet- 
raising farmers, the consumer, and it may lead 
to suspicion that this is a connivance between 
certain governmental officials and some manip- 
ulators and gamblers to corner the sugar mar- 
ket so as to make huge profits at the expense 
of and to the detriment of tne entire nation, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention author- 
izes the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor to request the proper 
government authorities such as Mr. Marvin 
Jones, War Food Administrator, and Mr, 
Claude Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture, to 
permit the sugar beet farmers and processors 
to produce at least as much as they did in 
1942. 


Your committee is in sympathy with the 
objectives of the resolution. It is also of the 
opinion that there may be other considera- 
tions involved, and for this reason recom- 
mend that the resolution be referred to the 
Executive Council for inquiry, and such action 
as will be most helpful. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


To Oppose and Resist Independ- 
ence of Puerto Rico 


Resolution No. 11—By Delegate P. Rivera 
Martinez, Puerto Rico Tree Federation of 
Workingmen. 


WHEREAS, In the year 1936 Senator Mil- 
lard Tydings introduced a bill in the United 
States Senate intended to grant independence 
to the Island of Puerto Rico, after this Island 
having been a part of the United States of 
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America since 1898, all its inhabitants being 
citizens of the United States since 1917, and 


WHEREAS, This question of independence 
having been discussed by our Fifty-Sixth An- 
nual Convention held at Tampa, Florida, No- 
vember 16 to 27, 1936, the Committee on State 
Organizations of our Convention recommended 
and our Convention unanimously approved the 
following report: 


“The labor movement and a great majority 
of the people of Puerto Rico were greatly 
shocked by the introduction of a bill in Con- 
gress by Senator Tydings intended to pro- 
vide for holding a plebiscite for independ- 
ance of the Island. The bill was introduced 
without consultation with citizens, or the 
legislature or any officials of the Island. 


“Through the establishment of American 
institutions in Puerto Rico and the aid of 
the American Federation of Labor, the work- 
ers of Puerto Rico were able to secure guar- 
antee for public assembly, and the right to 
organize and exist. The workers firmly be- 
lieve that under independence there is the 
possibility of reversion to old practices which 
would imply repression for labor unions and 
the masses of the people. Independence 
would spell economic ruin for the Puerto 
Ricans. The feeling for independence is 
confined to a very small group of people 
while the majority believe that the protection 
of and relationship with the United States 
have afforded the best opportunity for de- 
velopment and progress. 


“The workingmen of Puerto Rico, through 
the Free Federation of Workingmen, have 
always labored for a closer and permanent 
union with the aid of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. In the elections which will 
be held on November 3, 1936, the workers 
will go to the polls to elect not only men 
who have always defended our economic 
interests but also who firmly believe in 
Puerto Rico’s permanent association with 
the United States. 


“The Puerto Rican workers have expressed 
their gratitude to the American Federation 
of Labor for the assistance that it has given 
during the year. They have expressed the 
hope for continuation of that assistance, es- 
pecially with regard to the extension of 
federal legislation to Puerto Rico with the 
purpose of bettering economic and social 
conditions of the people, such as the Social 
Security Law, and the permanent establish- 
ment of a worker’s education center. 


“We have noted that considerable prog- 
ress has been made in securing social and 
labor legislation in the Island of Puerto Rico 
and we desire to commend the Free Federa- 
tion of Workingmen of Puerto Rico for the 
splendid work they have done and recom- 
mend that the Executive Council continue to 
render assistance to them. 


“We note with interest what the Free 
Federation of Workingmen has to say about 
the move to give to Puerto Rico the status 
of an independent nation and the apprehen- 
sion of the Puerto Rican workers as to their 
position if such independence is granted at 
this time. 
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“We would therefore recommend that the 
Executive Council watch the move in Con- 
gress instituted by Senator Millard Tydings 
to provide for a plebiscite for the inde- 
pendence of the Island, and that, until such 
time as there is every guarantee that any 
independent government set up in Puerto 
Rico will fully protect the rights of the 
Puerto Rican workers to organize and bar- 
gain collectively and to provide for the 
Puerto Rican people a truly democratic form 
of government, that such move for inde- 
pendence be resisted by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor,” and 


WHEREAS, The Sixty-Second Annual Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor, 
held at Toronto, Ontario, Canada, October 5 
to 14, 1942, unanimously approved and ratified 
all the above quoted Resolutions in accordance 
with the desires of the overwhelming majority 
of the people of Puerto Rico, and 


WHEREAS, In the year 1943, or that is, 
seven years after his first move for inde- 
pendence, Senator Tydings has again intro- 
duced a bill in the Senate to give Puerto Rico 
“complete and absolute independence,” against 
the very well expressed will of the inhabit- 
ants of the Island who believe in the permanent 
association of Puerto Rico with the United 
States of America and who have been striving 
— long time to become a State of the Union, 
an 


WHEREAS, The attitude of Puerto Rican 
labor at the present is exactly the same as it 
has been during the last forty-five (45) years 
of struggle for better conditions, and toward 
the free institutions of the United States of 
America which have made possible for the 
workers to secure the necessary guarantees to 
exert their rights as free citizens, and 


WHEREAS, We still believe that granting 
of independence to Puerto Rico will be ruin- 
ous and detrimental to the interests of labor, 
to education and to the people of the Island 
in general; and that our people have been 
greatly benefited by the influence of the free 
institutions of the United States and our 
association with the workers and the people of 
America; and that giving up our American 
citizenship would be suicidal, be it made col- 
lectively or individually, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That we strongly urge the 
American Federation of Labor that all pro- 
visions as approved by our several previous 
Conventions instructing and directing the Ex- 
ecutive Council to oppose and resist indepen- 
dence for Puerto Rico, being as they are hereby 
ratified, be promptly complied with if Senator 
Tydings insists upon having Congress pass the 
above mentioned bill granting independence 
to Puerto Rico, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That independence never hav- 
ing been a synonym of freedom as we have 
seen for ourselves what independence has meant 
for the Philippine Islands and for many of 
the so-called independent small nations in Eu- 
rope, and believing that each and every State 
of the Union is a free nation in itself in 


spite of being interdependent to each other, 
that the Executive Council of the American 
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Federation of Labor be also instructed to see 
to it that the inhabitants of Puerto Rico be not 
deprived of their American citizenship and 
that all assistance necessary be rendered to 
make Puerto Rico a State of the Union. 


The substance and objective of this resolu- 
tion has been acted upon by previous con- 
ventions. Your committee therefore recom- 
mends the re-affirmation of the action taken 
at the last convention. 


The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Operation of National Labor Re- 
lations Act in Puerto Rico 


Resolution No. 12—By Delegate P. Rivera 
Martinez, Puerto Rico Free Federation of 
Workingmen. 


WHEREAS, The Regional Office of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board in Puerto Rico 
has been served since its establishment by a 
man who has proved to be incompetent for the 
position because of his prejudices and hostility 
against the American Federation of Labor, 
and 


WHEREAS, The man who serves in that 
position, Mr. Melton Boyd, has done his best 
to injure the interests of our labor unions by 
being partial to political groups hostile to the 
American Federation of Labor and by trying 
to foment such groups where they never ex- 
isted, and 


WHEREAS, He has tried to discredit our 
organization and, has endangered the prestige 
and good name of the American Federation of 
Labor by maliciously, arbitrarily and illegally 
involving our locals in his framed “unfair 
labor practices” charges with the sole purpose 
of destroying our unions, having the audacity 
of charging our bona fide wage earners’ or- 
ganizations as “successors to Company dom- 
inated Unions,” and 


WHEREAS, He has tried by different means 
to destroy our collective bargaining agree- 
ments, the most important of them the one 
entered into between our State Federation of 
Labor and the Sugar Producers Association, 
which comprises over 120,000 workers of the 
sugar industry—this contract establishing an 
Island-wide contracting Unit—an action which 
was conducted by Mr. Melton Boyd against 
our organization at the request of the political 
hostile group he has served, encouraged and 
stimulated, he himself acting practically as 
the Counsel for such hostile group during the 
hearings lasting for six weeks, the National 
Labor Relations Board having finally decided 
the case in our favor in spite of the great 
efforts put forth by Mr. Melton Boyd to de- 
stroy our agreement, and 


WHEREAS, In many other cases of the Dis- 
tillery and Liquor Industry, namely: ‘‘The Ron- 
rico Corporation,” “The Carioca Distillery 
Inc.,’’ “‘The Puerto Rico Distilling Company,” 
“The J. M. Portela Company,” “The La Bo- 
dega,” “The Destileria Serrallés,” ‘The Cen- 
tral Rufina” and “‘The Puerto Rico Glass Cor- 
— Mr. Boyd has shown his partiality, 
an 


WHEREAS, In cases where we have entered 
our protests against his partiality, he has 
used abusive and insulting language in writ- 
ing his official letters to our officials, a situ- 
ation that should not be tolerated by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, and 


WHEREAS, As an illustration of his lousy 
language in his official letters we may quote 
a part of his letter dated April 26, 1943, writ- 
ten to the President of our State Federation 
of Labor, when we protested against his 
biased and illegal procedure at a plant where 
an election was to be held and which he arbi- 
trarily cancelled to favor his group, his lan- 
guage being as follows: 


“I am both amazed and amused that you 
denounced by action in the press in this 
case as ‘vicious, partial and arbitrary’ when 
you were personally informed of the facts 
on which I acted. I am reminded of the 
Parable of the woman who was having a 
salacious affair in a dark room, and was 
so caught when the lights were turned on. 
She protested angrily, and denounced the 
lights for being at fault,” and 


WHEREAS, The existence of the Branch 
Office of the National Labor Relations Board 
in Puerto Rico under the Directorship of Mr. 
Melton Boyd is both a shame and a Ciserace 
to bona fide organized labor and to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board itself, all these 
facts and the whole situation having been per- 
sonally investigated by Counsel I. B. Padway 
of the legal] staff of the American Federation 
of Labor, and 


WHEREAS, Some of these facts were made 
known to Mr. Oscar Smith, the immediate 
Chief of Mr. Melton Boyd, during his short 
visit to Puerto Rico very recently, therefore, 
be it 


RESOLVED, That the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor be instructed 
to demand from the National Labor Relations 
Board the removal of Mr. Melton Boyd as 
Regional Director of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board in Puerto Rico if thirty days 
after the adjournment of this convention no 
action has been taken as yet by the National 
Labor Relations Board to remove from office 
this official. 


Your Committee recommends that this reso- 
lution be referred to the Executive Council 
for inquiry, and such action as will be most 
helpful. 


The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 
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Removal of R. G. Tugwell as 
Governor of Puerto Rico 


Resolution No. 13—By Delegate P. Rivera 
Martinez, Puerto Rico Free Federation of 
Workingmen. 


WHEREAS, The Sixty-Second Annual Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor 
held in Toronto, Ontario, Canada, last year 
unanimously approved a Resolution No. 36 
which called for the removal of Rexford Guy 
Tugwell as Governor of Puerto Rico, and 


WHEREAS, In compliance with the provi- 
sions thereof the President of the American 
Federation of Labor addressed a letter to His 
Excellency the President of the United States 
transmitting a copy of the above mentioned 
Resolution and requested an investigation of 
the situation in Puerto Rico as depicted in 
the Resolution just referred to, and 


WHEREAS, We understand that the Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor 
also made representations before His Excel- 
lency the President of the United States in 
an effort thet some official steps be taken to 
relieve Puerto Rico from the injurious ad- 
ministration of Governor Rexford Guy Tug- 
well, and 


WHEREAS, In spite of the fact that a con- 
siderable amount of publicity in the American 
press followed the approval of Resolution No. 
86 and strong attacks were directed against 
the National Administration for tolerating 
such conditions in Puerto Rico, no _ official 
action was ever taken by the Washington 
Administration to stop Tugwell’s misgovern- 
ment, and 


WHEREAS, Congressional Committees 
from the Senate and the House of Represen- 
tatives have investigated social, economic and 
politicial conditions in Puerto Rico, but no 
report has been rendered es yet in reference 
to our Insular Administration which is cre- 
ating unrest and doing its best to weaken the 
faith of our people in the free institutions of 
America, and 


WHEREAS, Our people have been patient 
enough to wait for some remedy to this situ- 
ation—one year having already elapsed since 
we presented our case to the Toronto Conven- 
tion—and there seems not to be any hope for 
our people to have justice done by those in 
charge of our insular affairs, and 


WHEREAS, Next year being our general 
election year in which we could use our 
ballot power to elect our Insular Legislature, 
if we only have at the Governorship of our 
Island an impartial man as Governor not 
sided with any group or political party, and 


WHEREAS, We cannot expect to have im- 
partial elections under Governor Rexford Guy 
Tugwell—who has repeatedly proved his par- 
tiality and hostility against our organized 
labor movement—neither under any local 
man acting as Governor, sided with some of 
oy political groups in Puerto Rico; therefore, 
e it 


RESOLVED, That the President of the 
American Federation of Labor be directed, 
and he is hereby directed, to renew his efforts 
again before His Excellency the President of 
the United States, demanding the removal of 
Rexford Guy Tugwell as Governor of Puerto 
Rico, and insisting that a man fair to all 
classes be appointed as Governor to represent 
impartially the sovereignty of our nation in 
Puerto Rico and to prevent the prestige and 
good name of our nation being affected as it 
is now by the situation under the adminis- 
tration of Governor Tugwell, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor be also re- 
quested, and it is hereby requested, to take all 
additional steps that the Council might deem 
proper to achieve the end sought for in this 
Resolution. 


The substance and purpose of this resolution 
is similar to one acted upon by the last 
convention. Your committee therefore  rec- 
ommends re-affirmation of the action taken 
at the convention last year. 


The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Assistance to Puerto Rico Free 
Federation of Workingmen 


Resolution No. 14—Delegate P. Rivera Mar- 
tinez, Puerto Rico Free Federation of Work- 
ing men. 


WHEREAS, The Free Federation of Work- 
ingmen of Puerto Rico has gone through the 
most crucial year suffering the vicious attacks 
of all official and private forces hostile to our 
movement, and 


WHEREAS, Among those forces hostile to 
our movement is the Regional Representative 
of the National Labor Relations Board, who 
has attempted to destroy our organization und 
its collective bargaining agreements, and 


WHEREAS, Due to his partiality and 
vicious official attacks on our Unions, the good 
name and prestige of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor was endangered to such an ex- 
tent that we saw ourselves obliged to request 
the assistance of President William Green 
and the services of the lecal staff of the 
American Federation of Labor, and 


WHEREAS, President William Green im- 
mediately attended to our request and the 
good name and prestige of our organization 
was duly protected through the efficient and 
a services of Counsel I. B. Padway, 
an 


WHEREAS, Our State Federation of Labor 
had to go to the limit in the defense of all the 
cases in which it was illegally involved, the 
actions of the Regional Representatives of 
the National Labor Relations Board forcing 
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us to incur extraordinary expenses to defend 
our organization, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the organized labor 
movement of Puerto Rico hereby expresses its 
appreciation and gratitude to President Wil- 
liam Green, the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor and to Counsel 
I. B. Padway for their invaluable services to 
our cause, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the Sixty-Third Annual 
Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor ratifies its pledge to continue to render 
all moral and financial support to the organ- 
ized labor movement of Puerto Rico that 
would be necessary for the Puerto Rican work- 
ers to establish an adequate standard of liv- 
ing and will continue to see to it that the 
federal laws applicable to the Island be prop- 
erly and wisely administered. 


Committee recommends concurrence. 


of the Committee was 


Your 
The 
mously adopted. 


report unani- 


History of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor 


Resolution No. 15—By Delegates John P. 
Burke, Herbert W. Sullivan, James S. Killen, 
Samuel Ashton, Elmer P. Meinz, International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers of the United States and 
Canada. 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor, during the sixty-two years of its ex- 
istence, has rendered unparalleled service to 
the working people of America, and 


WHEREAS, A constant campaign of falsi- 
fication is being carried on against the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor by rival unions that 
seek to supplant it in the minds and hearts 
of the American Workers, and 


WHEREAS, The six million members of the 
American Federation of Labor who revere its 
traditions and are loyal to its principles and 
ideals need a ready reference manual, con- 
taining the historical highlights of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and its achieve- 
ments, in order to be able to refute the lies 
and vicious propaganda circulated by those 
who would destroy this great movement of 
labor, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor engage the 
services of some outstanding labor historian 
to write a short history of the American 
Federation of Labor and its accomplishments, 
and that this history be made available for 
wide distribution among the workers of 
America at the lowest possible cost. 


Your committee believes that a history of 
the development of the American Federation 
of Labor, the principles and policies upon 
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which it was developed, and the progress and 
contribution it has made to the development 
of American institutions, should be prepared. 
Such a history should be compact, and pre- 


pared with the object of placing it within 
the reach of every one. The question of the 
preparation of such a_ history should be 


placed in the hands of the Executive Coun- 
cil, and your committee so recommends. 


President Green: It is regularly moved 
and seconded that the report of the Com- 
mittee just read be adopted. Any remarks? 

The Chair recognizes Delegate John P. 
Burke. 

Delegate John P. Burke, Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers: Mr. Chairman and 
delegates :—I have introduced this resolution 
because I think we need a history of the 
American Federation of Labor that tells in 
simple and easily understood language the 
story of the formation, the development and 
the achievements of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

We need a book of this’ kind at this 
ticular time because of the activities of rival 
labor organizations trying to supplant the 
American Federation of Labor in the minds 
and the hearts of American workers. I am 
sure that most of the Unions represented at 
this convention have had to fight the raiding 
activities of CIO Unions and District 50 of 
the United Mine Workers. If your organiza- 
tions have had to fight these raiding acti- 
vities, you are familiar with their methods of 
attack. These unions have attacked and tried 
to raid the organization that I represent. In 
these contests we have had with CIO Unions 
and District 50 of the Miners, I have been 
amazed that men, who, at one time at least, 
were inspired by the spirit of human brother- 
hood that is interwoven into the very warp 
and woof of the trade union movement, could 
descend to such low moral levels as to 
countenance the publication and distribution 
of leaflets by the CIO and District 50 of the 
Miners. 


par- 


I wonder if Philip Murray, who I under- 
stand is a Christian, and who upon occasion 
has endorsed the moral rearmament move- 
ment, has ever read the leaflets and cir- 
culars distributed by the affiliates of the or- 
ganization that he has. If there is one place 
in this country where moral rearmament is 
needed it is among the pen pushers of the 
C1O and District 50 of the Miners. 
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I have met at this convention young men 
who represent the moral rearmament move- 
ment, and I want to say to these young men 
that if they can instill morality and decency 
in the minds of the writers of the CIO and 
District 50 publications, they will render a 
great service to the organized labor move- 
ment of this country, to their country and 
to God, to counteract the lying propaganda 
of CIO Unions and District 50 of the Min- 
ers, and I want to say that these organiza- 
tions follow the Hitler method of telling lies 
and then repeating the lies and then em- 
bellishing the lies from time to time. Now 
to counteract this propaganda we need a his- 
tory of the American Federation of Labor that 
tells the story of its formation, of its develop- 
ment and of its achievements. We must re- 
peat the truth over. and over again, just as 
often as our opponents tell their vicious lies. 


I want to take just a few moments to out- 
line—and I want to say I am perectly satis- 
fied with the report of the Committee—but 
for the benefit of the Executive Council 
I just want to briefly outline what I think 
should be contained in a few chapters of 
this book or history. Chapter No. 1 should 
tell the story of the formation of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor—when, where and 
why it was founded. It should list the 
Unions that were represented at the first 
convention, the approximate number of work- 
ers they represented. 


Chapter 2 should be devoted to the struc- 
ture of the American Federation of Labor. 
There is only a very small percentage of 
the members of the American Federation of 
Labor that know anything about the struc- 
ture of the American Federation of Labor 
and there isn’t a one of the fancy paid col- 
umnists who write for our daily papers who 
know anything about the structure of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Then we should have a chapter telling about 
the struggle for the eight hour day, a chap- 
ter telling about the creation of the Depart- 
ment of Labor with a Secretary of Labor 
in the President’s Cabinet. We should have 
a chapter telling about the creation of Labor 
Day and the part played by the American 
Federation of Labor. We should have a 
chapter telling about NRA, the enactment of 
the National Labor Relations Act and the 
part played by the American Federation of 
Labor. 


It should be brought home to the workers in 
this book that long before the CIO was ever 
thought of, and long before there was a 
District 50, the American Federation of La- 
bor was fighting the battles of the workers 
in this country, and such progress as_ the 
CIO has been able to make, they have made 
it because of the labor laws placed upon the 
statute books of this nation by the fifty years 
of agitation and educational work done by 
the American Federation of Labor. 


Then, in this history there should be pic- 
tures of the outstanding figures of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, with brief sketches 
of their lives, pictures of Samuel Gompers, 
Frank Morrison, John Mitchell, P. J. McGuire 
and William Green. That gives you a brief 
outline of what I had in mind when I intro- 
duced this resolution. 


Now we have up here in the gallery, in 
this first box, some of the delegates from our 
organization. I am a little unorthodox in my 
speaking, but what I am about to say is im- 
portant. Now this delegation is up ‘here— 
and I have often wondered, brother delegates, 
as I have sat in these conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor why it is that 
there are so few members of our Unions sit- 
ting in the gallery listening to the wonderful 
speeches. Why is it in this great city of Bos- 
ton with its thousands and thousands of union 
members and thousands and thousands of 
workers? Where are they? Do they know 
that these sessions are open to the public 
and that union men have a right to come 
in here and listen to the discussions? But, 
anyway, this delegation is down here in Bos- 
ton from Groton, New Hampshire. We ap- 
peared yesterday afternoon at a hearing be- 
fore the National Labor Board and we were 
successful in getting a five per cent general 
increase retroactive to February lst, which 
will give every worker in that plant a nice 
little back pay, amounting to about ninety 
dollars each. 


However, notwithstanding the fact that we 
have a 100% union shop agreement in that 
plant, a good wage scale and good conditions, 
District 50 of the United Mine Workers have 
their organizers there trying to disrupt and 
raid and destroy the splendid unions of the 
Papermakers and Pulp Sulphite Workers af- 
filiated with the American Federation of 
Labor. They are going from door to door 
telling the workers the American Federation 
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of Labor is no good. It is a reactionary or- 
ganization, it has never done anything for the 
workers. They are telling the workers that 
the agreements signed by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor are back door agreements. 
They are telling the workers to get into Dis- 
trict 50, that John Lewis is the only man in 
this country that the government is afraid of. 

We need to place in the hands of the work- 
ers the truth. There is nothing so important 
as the truth. These rival organizations, as 
I said before, are using Hitler’s methods, 
lying and repeating the lie. Then when they 
can’t come through and make good in their 
big promises they tell the workers a bigger 
lie. 

This is a little plain talking, but I think 
we need a little plain talking at these con- 
ventions. I think we ought to have more of 
the ordinary delegates get on the floor and 
express their opinions. I think at conven- 
tions of the American Federation of Labor we 
ought to have at least one session set aside 
food good and welfare discussions and make 
the delegates get up and talk. 

In my opinion we have all together many 
speeches from outsiders. We ought to have 
more speeches and discussions on the part 
of the delegates who come to these conven- 
tions. I have sat quietly myself at most of 
the conventions, but from now on I intend 
to express myself, and I have expressed my- 
self this morning pretty freely as to what 
I think of the tactics of the CIO unions and 
the Miners. 

I am perfectly satisfied with the report of 
the Committee on Resolutions. I am very 
well satisfied to have this resolution referred 
to the Executive Council. It takes a rather 
big load off of my mind because I had fully 
made up my mind that if the Executive Coun- 
cil was not willing, that is, if I got nega- 
tive action on the part of the convention on 
this resolution I was going ahead myself 
and write this history. 

The motion to adopt the committee’s report 
was carried by unanimous vote. 


Readjustment and Rehabilitation 
of Returning Servicemen 


Resolution No. 18—By Delegate Wm. Na- 
gorsne, Wisconsin State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The readjustments after vic- 
tory in our war effort are going to be many 
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and difficult and certainly one of the great- 
est. will be the readjustment of returning 
service men to their peacetime pursuits and 
among these ex-servicemen will be many who 
will require special attention due to physical 
handicaps. Many of these returning service- 
men will have to be trained for vocations that 
they are capable of performing and this 
resolution presents a practical solution for 
aiding these men who are now serving their 
country to resume their place in society by 
supporting themselves through their own ef- 
forts without depending upon the charity of 
a grateful nation for which they rendered 
invaluable service, and 


WHEREAS, The people of this country 
unanimously agreed that there shall be a com- 
prehensive government program for aiding 
in the readjustment and rehabilitation of the 
returning service men after the war, and 


WHEREAS, It is important to labor that 
these plans be drawn and made known imme- 
diately so that labor’s post-war program can 
be coordinated and made cooperative with 
such government plans, and 


WHEREAS, There is today considerable 
confusion in government circles on this sub- 
ject due to the vast number of governmental 
agencies who are interested and are endeav- 
oring to help solve the problem by formulat- 
ing their own solutions and’at the same time 
perpetuating their own existence, and 


_ WHEREAS, We of labor believe it impera- 
tive in the interests of good government and 
to the morale of the service men and those 
at home that intelligent, organized, and non- 
partisan efforts be directed toward setting up 
this vital program, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the President of the 
United States be requested to appoint a com- 
mittee empowered to hold hearings, study, 
investigate, and assemble information from 
all necessary sources and make recommenda- 
tions to the Congress of the United States for 
a comprehensive, practicable program for aid- 
ing in the readjustment and rehabilitation 
of returning servicemen during the post-war 
period, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That this committee be com- 
posed of equal representation of labor, man- 
agement, and the Congress of the United 
States, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the officers and incom- 
ing Executive Council do everything within 
oe power to effect the purpose of this reso- 
ution. 


Your committee is of the opinion that the 
subject matter of this resolution is deserv- 
ing of favorable consideration. However, be- 
fore definite action, your committee believes 
a full investigation is essential, and for this 
reason recommends that the resolution be 
referred to the Executive Council to make an 
adequate study, and to take such action as 
will be most helpful. 
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The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Federal Labor Union Membership 
in Metal Trades Councils 


Resolution No. 22—By Delegate Wm. Na- 
gorsne, Wisconsin State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, As now constituted under the 
American Federation of Labor Metal Trades 
Department by-laws, federal labor unions and 
local trade unions, even though engaged in 
metal trades work, cannot obtain full-fledged 
membership in the American Federation of 
Labor metal trades councils, and 


WHEREAS, This means that while they 
may be permitted to affiliate with a_ local 
council they cannot vote nor hold office in the 
council, and are only permitted to pay per 
capita tax and give cooperation, and 


WHEREAS, This old rule of the Metal 
Trades Department not specifically adopted 
to bar federal labor unions and local trade 
unions, nevertheless it affects them adversely 
and keeps out the potential backbone or nu- 
cleus for any metal trades council, and 


WHEREAS, The skilled trades in the 
metal industry are more or less now or- 
ganized in their own particular district coun- 
cils, and 


WHEREAS, A similar resolution’ had been 
introduced at the Sixty-second Annual Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor 
held in Toronto in 1942 as Resolution No. 20 
and was referred to the Committee on Reso- 
lutions and the Committee recommended the 
resolution be referred to the Metal Trades De- 
partment which recommendation was unani- 
mously adopted and although the Metal Trades 
Department has had a year to act on this 
resolution without any known action having 
been taken on this resolution, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled in Boston, 
Massachusetts, goes on record urging the 
Metal Trades Department to amend its con- 
stitution and by-laws so as to permit full- 
fledged membership in metal trades councils to 
those federal labor unions and local trade 
unions engaged in the metal indutry, and be 
it further 


RESOLVED, That the international unions 
now affiliated or eligible to full-fledged mem- 
bership in metal trades councils be requested 
to extend their aid and influence to the end 
that federal labor unions and local trade 
unions be granted full-fledged and bona fide 
membership in all metal trades councils, and 
be it further 


RESOLVED, That the Metal Trades De- 
partment be called upon to immediately make 
known to the state federations of labor and 
= central bodies their action on this reso- 
ution. 


Your committee recommen* inat this reso- 
lution be referred to the Executive Council. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Labor’s Exercise of the Right of 
Franchise 


Resolution No. 25—By Delegates Samuel 
Reinlib, Samuel Laderman, Joseph Levitsky, 
International Ladies Handbag, Luggage, Belt 
and Novelty Workers Union. 


WHEREAS, The workers have learned 
through bitter experience that the political 
phase is just as important to the welfare of 
the workers as the economic phase and that 
by neglecting to use our rights as citizens to 
vote in elections for public office we are play- 
ing into the hands of our enemies, and 


WHEREAS, It has been particularly demon- 
strated in the last two years that because of 
the negligence of trade unionists to vote in 
the elections many reactionary anti-labor con- 
gressmen and legislators have been elected, 
resulting in the adoption of reactionary anti- 
labor legislation, and 


WHEREAS, In order to be able to carry out 
fully the policy of the American Federation 
of Labor of rewarding our friends and pun- 
ishing our enemies, the workers must be con- 
scious of their political power on election day 
and make full use of it, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor, in convention assembled, goes on 
record calling upon all international unions, 
state federations of labor, central labor unions, 
and federal locals immediately to start a 
campaign to make their membership “vote 
conscious” by electing special ‘“‘Get Out the 
Vote” committees and seeing to it that each 
member of their organization is registered and 
votes on election day, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That these special committees 
be requested to make a thorough check-up as 
to whether their members registered and voted 
and have that stamped upon their union books 
and that special recognition should be given 
to those local unions that will turn out a 100 
per cent vote of their membership. Only in 
that manner wil] the organized labor move- 
ment be in a position to secure and protect 
its present standard of living and improve 
upon them where they still fall below a decent 
American standard. 


The Executive Council thas issued declara- 
tions relative to labor’s exercise of the right 
of franchise; the necessity of labor’s active 
participation at the polls. Your committee 
therefore recommends, in lieu of the resolu- 
tion, that this convention approve of the 
declarations of the Executive Council on this 
subject. 
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The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


O.P.A. 


Resolution No. 27—By Delegates Samuel 
Reinlib, Samuel Laderman, Joseph Levitsky, 
International Ladies’ Handbag, Luggage, Belt 
and Novelty Workers Union. 


WHEREAS, It is of general knowledge that 
the so-called ceiling prices established by the 
O.P.A. are constantly violated, and 


WHEREAS, It is also generally known that 
in violation of the O.P.A., black markets are 
flourishing in various communities, and 


WHEREAS, These violations are due to 
the lack of personnel of the O.P.A. caused 
by the cut in appropriation by Congress for 
the O.P.A., and 


WHEREAS, Because of this lack of per- 
sonnel, the consumers in general and the 
workers in particular are at a great disad- 
vantage, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled demands 
that the Government and the Appropriation 
Committee’ of Congress appropriate the neces- 
sary sum for the O.P.A. to enable it to have 
a sufficiently large personnel for the purpose 
of enforcing its ceiling prices, abolishing the 
black market and in general policing in every 
community and bring about the immediate 
punishment for all violators of the O.P.A. 
price ceilings and those running the black 
markets. 


Your committee is convinced that this 
resolution should be referred to the Execu- 
tive Council for thorough-going investiga- 
tion, and such action as then seems advisable, 
and so recommends. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Honorable Service Discharge in 
Lieu of Initiation Fee 


Resolution No. 30—By Central Labor Union, 
Santa Cruz, California. 


WHEREAS, Men of the armed forces of the 
United States, particularly those serving on 
foreign soil, have been flooded with strongly 
anti-union propaganda advising them that 
Organized Labor is holding up production of 
—- vital to the prosecution of the war, 
an 


WHEREAS, This fact will tend to turn 
many of these fighting men, who have never 
before had occasion to seek employment and 
become familiar with the principles of Or- 
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ganized Labor, against any form of unionism, 
and 


WHEREAS, High initiation fees for en- 
trance into unions to secure future employ- 
ment may tend to crystallize this anti-union 
feeling among war veterans upon their return, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the delegates in conven- 
tion assembled hereby go on record as foster- 
ing a movement for all unions to accept an 
honorable discharge from the armed forces as 
full initiation fee for any union governing 
work for which the applicant is competently 
fitted. 


A convention of the American Federation 
of Labor is without authority to instruct its 
affiliated International Unions as to the con- 
duct of its internal affairs. For that reason 
your committee recommends non-concurrence 
with the resolution. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Craft Training for Veterans 


Resolution No. 2—By Delegate Frank Burch, 
Central Labor Union of Philadelphia & Vi- 
cinity, Pennsylvania. 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor, through its affiliated organizations, 
has voluntarily, willingly and unstintingly 
aided the war effort by the purchase of War 
Bonds and Stamps; by all-out production of 
essential war materials, by contributing its 
man power to both the fighting and home 
fronts, and 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor realizes its obligation to these brave 
young men who are fighting the battle for 
democracy, and 


WHEREAS, Many of these young men are 
suffering wounds in battle which render them 
unable to continue in actual combat and 
which necessitate hospitalization and rehabili- 
tation, and 


WHEREAS, These honorably discharged 
young men deserve the opportunity to find a 
place in industry which will enable them to 
earn a livelihood, and 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor as further testimony of its desire to 
give 100% all-out cooperation, believes that 
many of these young veterans possess the 
ability to become skilled craftsmen after a 
period of apprenticeship, and 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor supports the National Program of 
Apprenticeship which has for its aim and pur- 
pose the proper training of apprentices; there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor initiate and develop a method 
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and program among the skilled trades affili- 
ated with the American Federation of Labor 
whereby these young veterans will be afforded 
a deserving opportunity to become skilled 
craftsmen and to thus be able to find em- 
ployment in industry so that a decent liveli- 
hood could be earned for them and their 
families, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the method and pro- 
gram be promptly initiated by this body and 
that this body work jointly with the skilled 
trades, with the representatives of the Vet- 
erans’ organizations, the Veterans’ Bureau, 
representative employers and representatives 
of the Apprentice-Training Service, in order 
to achieve through their mutual efforts the 
aims and purposes of this resolution, which 
aims and purposes are in jline with the patri- 
otic desire of the American Federation of 
Labor in support of the War Effort. 


Your committee submits the following as 
a substitute for this resolution. 


Your committee is in complete accord with 
the necessity for providing adequate provi- 
sions for industrial training. Those who ‘had 
already had partial training in their respec- 
tive skills and occupations must be accorded 
every opportunity of completing their train- 
ing and preparing themselves to earn their 
living at some gainful occupation. Those 
who had previously had no opportunity of 
acquiring skill, must be afforded that oppor- 
tunity. ; 


Your committee, however, is definitely of 
the opinion that all of this training should 
be under the direction of the two Federal 
agencies, the establishment of which was one 
of the accomplishments of the American 
Federation of Labor in the field of training— 
the Federal Bureau for Vocational Educa- 
tion, and the Federal Committee on Appren- 
tice Training. 


Your committee would be negligent of its 
responsibility if it did not call attention to 
the conflicting and over-lapping agencies for 
training which have been established in re- 
cent years, and we therefore recommend that 
the American Federation of Labor use its in- 
fluence to have all Federal activities in con- 
nection with training, centered exclusively in 
the Bureau for Vocational Education and the 
Federal Committee on Apprentice Training, 
and that these agencies shall be charged with 
the responsibility of training those from the 
armed service. 


The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Blood Tests for Union Members 


Resolution No. 3—By Delegate Daniel P. 
Haggerty, San Francisco Labor Council, San 
Francisco, California. 


WHEREAS, Scientific investigations have 
shown that approximately one million persons 
in the United States contract syphilis each 
year and that, although a blood test will re- 
veal th» presence of the disease, half of the 
people who have syphilis do not know they are 
infected, and 


WHEREAS, The net result of the majority 
of cases of undiscovered and untreated syphilis 
is insanity, blindness, heart disease, loss of 
hearing, paralysis or shortening of the span 
of life, and 


WHEREAS, Undiscovered, untreated or in- 
adequately treated syphilis strikes at the se- 
curity of the individual by destroying his 
ability to earn a livelihood, endangers his 
fellow workers and is a drag upon the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war as a cause of 
absenteeism, lost wages, decreased production, 
illness and accident, and 


WHEREAS, It is the duty of every citizen 
to assist to the best of his ability the cam- 
paign to stamp out syphilis now being con- 
ducted by the United States Public Health 
Service, state and local public health depart- 
ments, and 


WHEREAS, Experience throughout’ the 
United States has demonstrated that labor 
unions can materially assist the public health 
campaigns to control syphilis by conducting 
educational programs among their members 
and in sponsoring the blood testing of union 
men and women; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled in the city 
of Boston, Massachusetts, beginning October 
4, 1948, does hereby recommend to its affili- 
ates that they require of their local unions 
a certification that each applicant for mem- 
bership have a blood test made before admis- 
sion into the union, the result of such a test 
to be a matter of strictest confidence between 
the examining physician and the applicant and 
under no circumstances to be revealed to the 
union or to the employer and to have no bear- 
ing upon the applicant’s admission into the 
union, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor bring to the attention of affili- 
ated unions the fact that local public health 
departments are prepared to give blood tests 
without charge to the individual or to the 
union, and that it recommends that unions 
make arrangements with local public health 
departments to make tests for applicants 
who do not wish to go to a physiciAn in pri- 
vate practice, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That as a corollary to a pro- 
gram of blood testing applicants for union 
membership, the assistance of the United 
States Department of Health Service, State 
departments of health, local public health de- 
partments and the American Social Hygiene 
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Association be secured in conducting an edu- 
cational program among the entire member- 
ship of the American Federation of Labor. 


Your committee is in full sympathy with 
the purpose of the resolution in calling for 
necessary examinations and blood tests. 


Your committee is also in full accord with 
the thought that workers, for their own in- 
dividual welfare, should have blood and other 
tests made from time to time, but your com- 
mittee cannot approve of the compulsory 
feature incorporated in the resolution, and 
for that reason offers as a_ substitute the 
following: 


RESOLVED: That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor bring to the attention of the 
affiliated unions the fact that local public 
health departments are prepared to give 
blood and other tests without charge to the 
individual and that the members of organ- 
ized labor are therefore encouraged to make 
proper use of these health protection and 
promoting facilities. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


A. F. of L. Support in Distribution 
and Publicity of Book “Out of 
the Depths” Published by 
Denver Trades and Labor 
Assembly 


Resolution No. 7—By Delegate R. L. Voor- 
hees, Trades and Labor Assembly, Denver, 
Colorado. 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor has for many years maintained and 
carried on an Educational Program for the 
purpose of enlightening and educating its 
members on the history of the Labor Move- 
ment both present and past, and 


WHEREAS, One of its chartered affiliates, 
namely, the Denver Trades & Labor Assem- 
bly has in the last five years made a great 
contribution to the Labor history and educa- 
tion of the Labor Movement by writing and 
publishing the true story of a great leader 
in a book called “Out of the Depths,” and 


WHEREAS, This book has been praised 
very highly by all who have read it includ- 
ing many high ranking officials of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor, and because of the 
very far reaching value it will have on the 
American public, therefore, be it 
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RESOLVED, That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor be instructed to 
give its full support to the Denver Trades & 
Labor Assembly in the distribution of this 
book, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That they make every possible 
effort to get this book in every library in these 
United States and Canada and give it the 
widest publicity possible. 


Your committee is of the opinion that the 
American Federation of Labor should not be 
used as the endorser of any one book or pub- 
lication which does not emanate from the 
American Federation of Labor itself. For 
that reason your committee recommends that 
no action be taken. 


A motion was made and seconded to adopt 
the committee’s report. 


Delegate Voorhees, Trades and Labor As- 
sembly, Denver, Colorado, Mr. Chairman and 
Delegates, I have no quarrel with the Resolu- 
tion Committee’s Report but I can see the 
wisdom of the report. However, I would like 
to point out a few things to the delegates 
at this convention, particularly to the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor and to the International officers. 


This book was not written by an individual. 
Neither was it sponsored by the Denver Trades 
and Labor Assembly to make profit for that 
organization. It was written and sponsored 
and paid for by this Central Body for the 
benefit of organized labor and the general 
public. This book contains a history of some 
things that are very interesting and very 
valuable to the labor movement. We just 
heard Mr. Burke speak here a while ago on 
a proposed history of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and I agree with what he said. 


This book goes back to 1918 and 1914 when 
the southern part of that State was controlled 
by the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company and 
the Rockefellers. Those who have read this 
book fecl that it is a great contribution, be- 
cause it shows the persecution of those people; 
it shows. how the sheriff of the county was 
controlled, how the Governor was controlled, 
and how these people were practically owned 
by the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company. 
They owned the houses, they owned the 
stores where they bought their food; they 
controlled prices and the people were put out 
of their houses because they dared to stand 
up for their rights. The book relates how they 
dug into the earth in the cold winter months 
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and how their families, their wives and chil- 
dren were massacred by gun fire, firing the 
tents and colonies where they lived. 


I would like to ask that the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor 
give some recognition to that and do what 
can be done to publicize this book and get 
it into the hands of the workers, so that they 
can get some real history of labor based on 
facts. I am sure there are many here, in- 
cluding the President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, who recall those incidents very 
well, and I believe it is a contribution to 
labor. 

The motion to adopt the report of the 
committee was carried by unanimous vote. 


President Green: We will now interrupt 
the report of the Commitee on Resolutions 
for the purpose of listening to what I know 
will be an inspiring address by Senator Mead. 
He comes to us this morning in response to 
a cordial invitation extended him to visit 
with us, to be our guest and to address the 
delegates and visitors in attendance at this 
convention. 

Senator Mead has long been known as a 
progressive, forward-looking liberal member 
of the United States Senate. He has always 
put the human values above material values 
when considering the adoption of legislation. 
He represents a great State in the Senate of 
the United States, the great State of New 
York. He has ever been the champion of the 
civil service employees of the government. All 
of the members of these civil service organi- 
zations hold him in high regard and in high 
esteem. At the last session of Congress he 
championed legislation designed to promote 
the economic interests of civil service em- 
ployees. He made a very wonderful contribu- 
tion toward the passage of an Act which gave 
the civil service employees an increase in 
wages. We regard him as sympathetic and 
friendly to labor. 

May I add to that this one fact: that he 
has just returned from the battlefields, where 
he met with members of the armed forces of 
our government. He, along with four or five 
other members of the United States Senate, 
saw just exactly what was going on, learned 
something about the economic and social con- 
ditions prevailing in Great Britain and in the 
United Nations. I hope he may find it pos- 
sible to tell the story of his trip, a very inter- 


esting story, to the officers and delegates in 
attendance at this convention. 


We are highly honored in having this dis- 
tinguished Senator from the State of New 
York attend and address our convention this 
morning and I take pleasure in presenting to 
you Senator James M. Mead, of New York. 


SENATOR MEAD 


U. S. Senator from New York 
State 


Mr. President, officers and delegates to the 
American Federation of Labor Convention, my 
fellow Americans: First of all I want to ex- 
press my gratification for the very pleasant 
and enjoyable manner in which you oriented 
me this morning by designating my old friend 
Jim Quinn and three very able associates to 
usher me into your presence. Adamski, a 
neighbor of mine in Buffalo, brings back 
happy memories of those tangible protest meet- 
ings we held in the basement of his home, 
from the very beginning until we successfully 
terminated prohibition in this country. I 
thought that would be a little deep as the 
scene was laid in his cellar. And then Eddie 
Flore, who, with me was a member of the 
Board of Supervisors in Erie County back in 
1918 and who as the leader of a fighting 
though not very substantial minority—taught 
me lessons in civil, social and economic legis- 
lation. Then, of course, Leo George—he would 
have to be good to me after what President 
Green told you I had to do with the postal 
groups, and so this was a very excellent com- 
mittee and I am happy to express my gratifi- 
cation to them—in the hope that perhaps they 
will take added interest in me, for I am going 
to be here quite some time. 


As your President said, we just returned 
from a world trip. It was a wonderful world 
trip to me but because of its hazards and be- 
cause of the strenuousness of the trip, I 
wouldn’t take another world trip and make it 
again right away. We traveled over 40,000 
miles in our own ship and about 5,000 in hitch- 
hiking and cargo-ships. We were 188 hours in, 
the air, which isn’t unusual] for a senator. At 
least that is what one wit said to me when I 
told him how long we were in the air, but I 
answered definitely that we were 53 days on 
the ground with both feet, and sometimes 
parallel with the ground, for occasionally we 
required considerable rest. It was 66 days in 
all when we returned to Washington. 


Someone said we better get back or they 
would learn to get along without us, which 
would be bad for us. 


Our committee was divided into several sub- 
committees. Senator Russell of Georgia repre- 
sented the Appropriations Committee, Senator 
Brewster of Maine and myself represented the 
Truman Committee, Senator Lodge of this 
State and Senator Chandler of Kentucky, 
represented the Military Committee. 


Our particular directive assigned to us the 
problem of investigating the quality and 
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quantity of material furnished to our armies’ 


and our Allies. It also requested that we 
inquire into manufacture abroad, the trans- 
portation and the distribution of materials 
manufactured or repaired or rehabiliated 
for our forces in the shops and factories 
throughout the world. We were interested, 
therefore, in looking into these shops and in- 
quiring into the equipment that was repaired 
or produced and in taking notice of those who 
were employed there. We also, and this ap- 
plies to me particularly, expressed deep con- 
cern with the comparative value and efficiency 
of workers in non-union, unorganized coun- 
tries, and in the countries where organized 
labor was free to organize and to represent 
the workers as they do, for instance, not only 
in this country but in the United Kingdom, 
Australia and New Zealand. 


I had an excellent opportunity of comparing 
the workmanship, the effective and efficient 
productiveness of the men in organized coun- 
tries, in competition with the men from un- 
organized countries. As one American con- 
tractor said to me in one of the remote 
sections of the world when I said to him, 
“Your contract price ought to be very reason- 
able, you only pay your workers about $1.50 
a week.” He said, “I would sooner have a 
handful of New York building trades workers 
at $1.50 an hour than a regiment of these 
fellows at $1.50 a month.” 


If I were to leave with you my conclusions 
with reference to the ability and the efficiency 
of the workers, I would have to say, in my 
judgment, and any fair minded man would 
have to say, that where labor is organized 
where it has an opportunity to develop that 
statesmanship of labor that we enjoy in this 
country, where pride in the worker is mani- 
fested wherever you find him, where the 
worker makes his contribution by reason 0° 
the fact his heart is in his work, there, in 
those organized labor countries, you will find 
the most efficient and the most effective and 
the most productive labor. 7 


In the backward countries where labor is 
regimented or enslaved, “where it has yet to 
reach the dignity of lsbor in this country, it 
is regrettably impoverished productivity, and 
wherever we visited we found the worker in 
these backward countries, in these unorgan- 
ized countries, most inefficient when compared 
with the workers of America. 


Another matter that I was deeply con- 
cerned with when I left and that I made up 
my mind I would inquire into, was these 
charges that emanate from so-called patri- 
otic individuals that found fault with work- 
men in some one of our distant battlefronts— 
the question of refusal of workers to unload 
ships, the question of refusal of workers to 
work on docks, the letters that emanate— 
mythical letters as they were—from someone 
in the South Seas, complaining about the lack 
of production, the absenteeism throughout 
certain shops and factories in the United 
States. My conclusion is that these letters 
were all unwarranted and these charges were 
unfounded, and in every instance they were 
false. Admiral Halsey and Secretary Patter- 
son and Under-Secretary of the Navy Fores- 





tall have already given evidence of the fal- 
sity of these charges. 

Our production is the world’s best. Com- 
pared with any other country in the world, 
friend or foe, in the quality or quantity of 
our goods, we lead and all others follow. 
That has been proven, my friends, if you will 
just look at the record, for in 1942, in one 
month, we established what was then a rec- 
ord by producing in one month $2,000,000,000 
worth of equipment and material for the na- 
tion’s war effort. But that record, as a re- 
sult of constantly increasing efficiency of the 
American worker and American industry, has 
now reached the amazing, the astounding fig- 
ure of $7,000,000,000 worth in one month in 
1948. And if the record continues, as graphs 
end figures indicate it will continue, we will 
produce $10,000,000,000 worth of equipment 
and material in 1944. 


Our equipment is on every allied front in 
the world. It is being shipped on every 
ocean, into nations that are joining with us 
in this gigantic conflict for human freedom 
and human decency. Every nation and every 
army in the world, fighting on our team, has 
American equipment and American goods to 
sustain them in battle. 


Why, the production of 100,000 fighting 
planes is of itself an all-time record that even 
our most enthusiastic friends never supposed 
we would be able to attain, and yet when 
this year is over, the American workmen will 
send to the fighting fronts of the world and 
to the trading areas in our countries 100,000 
fighting ships, a mighty armada strong in 
fighting power and certainly a determining 
factor in the winning of this war. This is 
a greater productivity by far, yes, by double, 
the combined productivities of our enemies. 

The launching of 20,000,000 dead tons of 
shipping in America is better than all the 
world, friend and foe together. That ought 
to be the answer to the critics of American 
labor that we are doing our bit, that we are 
excelling even the fondest hopes of our friends. 


They talk about strikes. I inquired into 
the matter of strikes in the countries through 
which we passed and from the representatives 
I met from other countries. Unfortunately, 
where labor is free you will hear of an oc- 
casional strike. But when they look at the 
record again they will find, as I find in a 
report from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
that in the entire year of 1942, the first full 
year after labor gave its no-strike pledge, 
strikes in America only represented six-tenths 
of one per cent, and even the common cold 
or the enforced absence, as the result of a 
punctured tire or breakdown of a trolley or 
bus, exceeded the loss resulting from strikes 
in this country. I want to commend the 
American Federation of Labor and your leader 
for the splendid cooperation you have given 
to the government. 


Although it is unfortunate that we have 
strikes in any country fighting this war on 
our side, the fact that we have reduced them 
to an all-time record is complimentary of 
your leadership and of your loyalty and of 
your pledge. We found mistakes, unfortunate 
incidents happening here and there throughout 
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our investigation. The Truman Committee, 
in its exhaustive investigation extending over 
a period of years, found industrialists at 
fault, found the quality of the material they 
were using and selfing to our government not 
up to standard. We found even in the Army 
itself reasons for setting up court martial 
proceedings. It all brings out the fact that 
we are human and that occasionally humans 
err, and when |, talk to you about errors, 
unfortunately errors did occur in every human 
family and in every walk of life. We have 
been accused in the ranks of labor of making 
mistakes, but when I say to you that the find- 
ings of our committee have shown that even 
in the industrial and financial leadership of 
the country they have made mistakes, when 
I add to that that even in the ranks of the 
military mistakes have been made and court 
martial proceedings have been warranted, 
then I say that so far as we are concerned 
our mistakes have been smaller than they 
were by comparison with any other nation on 
earth, and we ought to be proud of the fact 
that we rate the standing of champions. 


Talking about champions, I am reminded of 
the feat of the New York Yankees at St. 
Louis a few days ago. They are champions; 
they have a right to proclaim that they are 
the greatest aggregation of baseball players in 
all the world, and they have the tangible evi- 
dence in the pennant that will fly pridefully 
over Yankee Stadium. And yet if you look 
up the box scores you will find they made 
some errors, too. 


Oh, yes, errors are faults that not only 
beset the human family, but activate us to 
better and greater efforts and to the attain- 
ment of that perfection that the leadership 
and the statesmanship and the very founda- 
tion principles of organized labor set for us 
as our aim and as our goal. 


I have here the production figures furnished 
me by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and 
they are astounding. Taking November, 
1943, as a norm, of 100 per cent, they have 
steadily risen month after month and year 
after year, and we find the figures jumping 
from 100 to 200, from 200 to 300, to 400, to 
500. to 593, and in August of this year 
they reached that all-high figure of 618 per 
cent, or 500 per cent over what was 100 per 
cent in November of 1941. And if there are 
any pennants to be given out to the workers 
of the world, there is, in my judgment, a 
pennant due the workers of America. 


Now, something about the conduct of the 
war. That is something that is close to the 
hearts and to the souls of all the people of 
America and of the world. Faith and con- 
fidence in leadership is one of the essentials 
to victory. In times of crises like these, 
weak men are removed from the political stage 
and they give way to strong, intelligent, 
dynamic political leadership. The nation that 
has confidence and faith in its leadership is 
indeed a favored nation in times like these. 


War is the biggest job on earth. We either 
win the war or we lose everything. We win 
the war and we go on to the true destiny of 
man, where he will not only be free, where 
his economic condition will not only be im- 


proved, but where he will have opportunity 
to avoid the impoverishment and the discrimi- 
nation and all the rest of the difficulties that 
now beset him. 


You who represent the American Federa- 
tion of Labor throughout the country, and all 
the rest of labor can take pride in the fact 
that you are not only furnishing an over- 
whelming volume of goods and material, but 
you are also furnishing us—and the figures 
will prove it, the figures to be found in every 
shop and factory and on every railroad and 
mine in America—your full share of your own 
flesh and blood. They are to be found in every 
foxhole, on every battlefield, on every ship 
above the sea, on the sea and under the sea— 
wherever you go you find the youth of labor 
making their contribution in sweat and in 
blood to the war effort. 


The strategy of the war, something that was 
beyond the pale of the Truman Committee, 
but something that I as an individual because 
of the essential necessity of faith and con- 
fidence and because it is my patriotic duty, 
feel that I should report on that subject to 
you. The over-all strategy of the United 
Nations is in good hands. It is correct. It 
has proven itself superb, if you will but 
analyze the record. 


In 1942, and that is only a short time ago, 
Hitler pronounced his three-point program 
for victory for the Axis. And how close he 
came to putting over the three points caused 
us much apprehension and anxiety. His 
U-boat fight in the Atlantic, sinking more 
tonnage than we were able to construct, 
menacing our shores, on the Atlantic and on 
the Gulf, sinking more tanks and planes and 
guns than we could afford to lose—it looked 
as though it was going to be a success. 


Severing the continent of Africa from the 
cause of the United Nations was the second 
point in his program, and how close, how 
close, and how apprehensive we were when 
Rommel was pounding at the gates of Cairo, 
at the very doors of Alexandria, and in that 
great conflict at El Alamein, we endured 
sleepless nights awaiting the fate of Mont- 
gomery and his Army Corps. 


Fighting oil is the essential for victory and 
he who controlled the oil had the upper hand 
of those who were without it or those who 
had to transport it thousands of miles to the 
battle fields. Hitler’s third point was to take 
the oil fields in the Caucausus, and he massed 
all of the finest forces including ‘his Panzer 
divisions and his Stuka dive bombers in that 
area. And who was it that was sure the 
Russians could hold Stalingrad? Who was it 
that believed Hitler, at the beginning of the 
fight for the oil fields of the Caucausus would 
not win his third point? Military experts 
throughout the world were amazed and 
astounded at the indomitable matchless record 
of the Russians at Stalingrad and in the Cau- 
causus, and we are proud of their great mili- 
tary performance. 

It was of course necessary and it has proven 
to be correct, that the over-all board of 
strategy for the United Nations, with the 
consequences of victory for Hitler in mind 
with his three-point program, should have 
emphasis by giving top ranking to the Euro- 
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pean theater in 1942. The wisdom of that 
course ‘has asserted itself, because today we 
are building infinitely more tonnage than all 
the Hitler submarines can destroy. The sea 
lanes of the Atlantic are safer for Americar 
men and American materials now. The 
Mediterranean once his lake, now becomes 
our sea. The French Navy and the Italian 
Navy, potential enemies and real enemies, if 
you will—in one case in 1942—are fighting on 
our team today. The perilous trip around 
the Horn of South Africa, using endless 
days and thousands of miles is no longer 
necessary to get our materials into the 
Mediterranean and into the Russian ports of 
embarkation and debarkation. Africa is our 
continent, with all of her productivity. She 
is working on our side today. All of the big 
nations as well as the little nations that were 
held in the conflict by President Roosevelt’s 
United Nations set-up which stopped Hitler 
from knocking them out one at a time, and 
his Lend-Lease Program that gave to the 
little nations of the world the opportunity to 
fight, also makes it possible now to the very 
fullest degree for them to bring their cargo 
ships and their merchant ship to fuller 
despatch over shorter courses, carrying our 
goods. { 

And so, my friends, the strategy has proven 
itself correct, and although not a member of 
the Military Affairs Committee, I want to 
say to you what I said in Washington and 
what I will continue to say as long as the 
controversy lasts: Hitler’s three-point pro- 
gram has been a failure. He has lost the 
initiative in every battle field of the world. 
He is now on the defensive and he is draw- 
ing in to a smaller and more restricted area. 
And our strategy has proven that while he 
planned well he failed to consider America’s 
productive power; he failed to consider the 
toughness and the might of America’s mili- 
tary forces, the best army in the world today, 
in my judgment; and he failed to consider— 
and this I leave with you because of the em- 
phasis I placed on confidence and faith in 
leadership—he failed to consider the wisdom, 
the foresight and the leadership of the man 
given to us by Divine Providence, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of our Army and Navy the 
most powerful and the most popular political 
leader in the world, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 


(At the conclusion of Senator Mead’s 
speech the delegates arose and applauded.) 

President Green: You delegates in at- 
tendance at this convention have expressed 
your deep appreciation of the visit of Senator 
Mead and of the address which he delivered 
in a most impressive and definite way. I 
ask Senator Mead to accept this demonstra- 
tion of your appreciation following the de- 
livery of his address as the answer of the 
American Federation of Labor to the invita- 
tion extended to you to attend this convention. 
You may be sure that you will go from here 
clearly understanding that the delegates of 
this convention wanted you to come here. 
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They wanted to meet you, they wanted to hear 
your address, and I thank you for them, 
for your visit and for your inspiring address. 


Announcement 


While it is on my mind I desire to an- 
nounce a meeting of the Executive Council 
in the Hancock room on the mezzanine floor 
immediately after the adjournment of the 
morning session. I ask that the members 
of the Executive Council please take note of 
this announcement. 


It seems appropriate for me to present to 
you for just a bow and a word one who 
occupies, perhaps, a greater place in our 
hearts and in our affections than any man 
connected with our movement. He is a man 
we love and love dearly. He has_ been 
sitting here on the platform at every session 
of this convention. He has manifested his 
deep interest, the interest he always held 
in the American Federation of Labor by com- 
ing here to this convention early and by 
attending without interruption every session 
of this convention. He has been sitting be- 
side me here on the'stage. 


I refer to our beloved friend, a revered 
member of the American Federation of Labor, 
Frank Morrison. 


Secretary-Treasurer Emeritus 
Frank Morrison 


Mr. President, Secretary-Treasurer Meany 
and delegates: It is a great privilege and 
pleasure to attend this 63rd Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor. Forty- 
seven of them I have attended in person. I 
want to add my appreciation of the many 
things accomplished by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and consider the achieve- 
ments of the Federation during the war 
period as well as what it has done to hold 
fast to the principles and the human and legal 
rights for which it has stood firmly since its 
organization. Above and beyond all, I want 
to direct your attention to the remarkable 
change in the minds of our people, from c; 
position to favoring the principles which 
have been advocated so many years by trade 
unionists. 


The House of Representatives of the United 
States adopted by an almost unanimous vote 
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a concurrent resolution expressing itself as 
favoring the creation of adequate international 
machinery with power to advocate and main- 
tain a just and lasting peace among the na- 
tions of the world, and as favoring the United 
States to be part of the machinery. The Con- 
gress has also adopted a resolution in favor 
of workers who are unemployed during the 
periods between the change from war to 2a 
peace time basis. These resolutions indicate 
the interests of the House and Senate in 
eliminating unemployment. 


May the sentiment in favor of relief for the 
unemployment continue, bearing in mind 
the slogan of the American Federation of 
Labor, “Reducing the hours increases the 
pay.” I would ask you to keep in mind that 
thought, because I feel that out of the turmoil 
and struggle that we are going through, that 
unemployment will be eliminated and our 
people will be able ‘to live happy and con- 
tended lives. I thank you. 


President Green: Thank you, Brother Mor- 
rison, for your visit here and for your ad- 
dress. 


Now we will resume the regular order of 
business. The Chair recognizes Secretary 
Frey of the Resolutions Committee. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS 


(Continued) 


Secretary Frey continued the report of the 
committee as follows: 


UNITED MINE WORKERS AP- 
PLICATION FOR RE-AFFILI- 
ATION 


(Executive Council’s Report, Pages 41 & 42 
and 
Resolutions Nos. 37, 38, 39, 40, 75 and 87) 


The resolutions are as follows: 


United Mine Workers’ Applica- 
tion for Reaffiliation 
Resolution No. 87—By Delegate John J. 


Hurst, Central Labor Union, Cincinnati, 
Ob‘o. 


WHEREAS, The United Mine Workers 
have requested re-affiliation in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and it has been 
the desire of the American Federation of 
Labor to welcome back to the house of labor 
those groups that seceded from us several 
years ago, and 


WHEREAS, Since the United Mine Work- 
ers seceded that organization has done two 
things that concern the workers within our 
fold. First, it has caused much resentment 
among the citizens and the armed forces of 
our country by withdrawing its members 
from the mines of our country while our na- 
tion is at war; and second, it has created 
a dual union as auxiliary to itself and has ac- 
cepted into its charter thousands of workers 
that come within the jurisdiction of many 
of our National and International Unions; 
now, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the United Mine Work- 
ers adjust their present difficulty with the 
government and agree to conform with the 
no-strike for the war duration policy of the 
Saeeeeie Federation of Labor, and be it fur- 
ther 


RESOLVED, That satisfactory understand- 
ings be reached with National and Inter- 
national Unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor regarding any associ- 
ated union under the jurisdiction of the 
United Mine Workers, whose workers cross 
jurisdictional lines established and recog- 
nized by the American Federation of Labor. 


United Mine Workers’ Applica- 
tion for Reaffiliation 


Resolution No. 38—By Peoria Trades and 
Labor Assembly, Peoria, Illinois. 


WHEREAS, John L. Lewis, President of 
the United Mine Workers of America, is 
seeking readmittance to the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, which proposition will be con- 
— at the Boston A. F. of L. Convention, 
an 


WHEREAS, It is the opinion of this body 
in regular assembly that John L. Lewis has 
been one of the worst enemies of organized 
labor; that because of him and his actions, 
anti-labor laws, both nationally and in states 
throughout the nation, have been passed and 
these laws are restrictions on labor and have 
taken away the rights labor has cherished 
for years, and 


WHEREAS, The Constitution and By-Laws 
of the American Federation of Labor defi- 
nitely and clearly states that no charter will 
be granted to any group which charter would 
conflict or interfere with the field of endeavor 
or jurisdiction of a previously affiliated union, 
therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That this body duly assem- 
bled in regular session go on record opposing 
the readmittance and the rechartering of 
John L. Lewis and the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, and be it further 
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RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor, in convention assembled, be in- 
structed to enforce its constitution and by- 
laws in this respect. 


United Mine Workers’ Applica- 
tion for Reaffiliation 


Resolution No. 39—By Delegate Robert E. 
Woodmansee, Federation of Labor, Spring- 
field, Illinois. 


WHEREAS, John L. Lewis seeks readmit- 
tance to the American Federation of Labor, 
and 


WHEREAS, The aforementioned John L. 
Lewis has conclusively demonstrated him- 
self to be the great disorganizer, the direct 
cause of the enactment into law of the Smith- 
Connally Bill, and a renegade whose actions 
have blackened the whole cause of organized 
labor in the eyes of the public, and 


WHERAS, The Progressive Mine Workers 
of America has been and is duly chartered 
by the American Federation of Labor, and 
has always conformed to the rules, regulations 
and by-laws of the Federation, thereby earning 
the good will and fullest consideration of the 
parent body and its entire membership, 
therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the good and loyal serv- 
ice of the Progressive Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, its officers and its membership at large 
entitles it to due and proper consideration 
as the only legally constituted miners’ affili- 
ate of the American Federation of Labor, 
and that the readmittance of John L. Lewis 
into the American Federation of Labor under 
any terms whatsoever would be counter to the 
best interests of organized labor, and of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


United Mine Workers’ Applica- 


tion for Reaffiliation 


Resolution No. 40—By Delegate Ted Wil- 
liams, Birmingham Trades Council, Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 


WHEREAS, John L. Lewis has applied to 
the American Federation of Labor for affili- 
etion of United Mine Workers, and 


WHEREAS, John L. Lewis has violated 
Labor’s ‘‘no-strike’” pledge to the nation in 
time of war and has utilized his position as 
head of UMWA ‘to interrupt production of 
coal and other vital war materials, and 


WHEREAS, Lewis is carrying on an un- 
principled campaign against our Commander- 
in-Chief, President Roosevelt, which is help- 
ful to the enemies of our country and harm- 
ful to the war effort, therefore be it 





RESOLVED, That we deem his application 
to be a political move, in which he seeks to 
secure the support of 6,000,000 A. F. of L. 
members for his rebellious attitude toward the 
government, President Roosevelt and _ the 
Government’s anti-inflation machinery; and 
to bolster his weak position, and be it fur- 
ther 


RESOLVED, That we consider Lewis’ re- 
cent actions as directly responsible for the 
development of much anti-labor sentiment 
among the people, resulting in enactment of 
the Smith-Connally Act in Washington, and 
anti-labor legislation in Montgomery, Ala- 
bama and elsewhere, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That we recognize the neces- 
sity of a united labor movement and welcome 
every step toward genuine unity, provided it 
is unity behind our President for victory over 
the Axis; and under normal circumstances 
we would welcome the coal miners into the 
A. F. of L., feeling a deep sympathy for their 
situation, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in Convention in Boston, Massachu- 
setts in October, 1943, reject the UMWA ap- 
plication for affiliation until such time as 
John L. Lewis is not its leader. 


United Mine Workers Applica- 
tion for Reaffiliation 


Resolution No. 75—By Pekin Trades and 
Labor Assembly, Pekin, Illinois. 


WHEREAS, John L. Lewis seeks readmit- 
tance to the American Federation of Labor, 
and 


WHEREAS, The aforementioned John L. 
Lewis has conclusively demonstrated himself 
to be the great disorganizer, the direct cause 
of the enactment into law of the Smith-Con- 
nally Bill, and a renegade whose actions have 
blackened the whole cause of organized labor 
in the eyes of the general public, and 


WHEREAS, The Progressive Mine Workers 
of America has been and is duly chartered by 
the American Federation of Labor, and has 
always conformed to the rules, regulations and 
By-laws of the Federation, thereby earning the 
goodwill and fullest consideration of the par- 
— body and its entire membership, therefore, 

it 


RESOLVED, That the good and loyal service 
of the Progressive Mine Workers of America, 
its officers and its membership at large, en- 
titles it to due and proper consideration as 
the only legally constituted miners’ affiliate 
of the American Federation of Labor, and that 
the readmittance of John L. Lewis into the 
American Federation of Labor—under any 
terms whatsoever—would be counter to the 
best interests of organized labor, and of the 
American Federation of Labor. 
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Application of United Mine 
Workers for Reaffiliation 


Resolution No. 87—By Delegate R. G. Soder- 
strom, Illinois State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The Illinois State Federation 
of Labor at its 61st annual convention held in 
Springfield, Illinois, September 20-25, 1943, 
adopted the following resolution: 


“WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Labor, in its efforts to promote a full de- 
gree of desirable harmony in the organized 
labor movement of the United States, has, 
through its representatives, discussed the 
subject with representatives of the C.I.O. 
and the U.M.W.of A., and, according to 
public reports, will probably give attention 
at its forthcoming convention to the an- 
nounced application of the U.M.W.of A. for 
reaffiliation ; and 


“WHEREAS, During the trying times of 
division in the American labor movement, 
the Progressive Mine Workers of America 
became a part of and, under most difficult 
circumstances, has remained loyal to the 
American Federation of Labor and to its 
principles and policies, and to the Illinois 
State Federation of Labor, and 


“WHEREAS, It appears to the Illinois 
State Federation of Labor that in any ar- 
rangement made for the reaffiliation of the 
United Mine Workers all concerned are 
morally bound to give due respect to the 
constitutional rights of the Progressive Mine 
Workers, therefore be it 


“RESOLVED, By the Illinois State Fed- 
eration of Labor (the official State branch 
of the American Federation of Labor) as- 
sembled in its sixty-first annual Convention, 
in the city of Springfield, Illinois, after 
careful deliberation, that it does hereby re- 
spectfully urge upon the American Federa- 
tion of Labor that, before any arrangements 
are made to readmit the U.M.W.of A., pro- 
visions must be made whereby the integrity 
of the organization of the Progressive Mine 
Workers shall be fully safeguarded until 
such time as the mine workers themselves 
may decide their own future relationships 
by mutually satisfactory agreement, and be 
it further ' 


“RESOLVED, That it is the opinion of 
the Illinois State Federation of Labor in 
convention assembled, as aforesaid, that 
due care must also be exercised to avoid 
complications that may arise because of the 
peculiar character of the so-called District 
No. 50 of the U.M.W.of A., as relating to 
the rights of various affiliated unions, and 
further 


“RESOLVED, That the views herein ex- 
pressed be transmitted to the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor by the 
delegate representing the Illinois State Fed- 
eration of Labor at that convention”, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, By the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor that the 
views set forth by the Illinois State Federa- 
tion of Labor as aforesaid be given fullest 
consideration with a view to safeguarding 
the interests of the Progressive Miners or- 
ganization in connection with any arrange- 
ments that may be made for the reaffiliation 
of the United Mine Workers. 


Your committee has carefully considered 
Resolutions Nos. 37, 38, 39, 40, 75 and 87 
in connection with the report of the Execu- 
tive Council on the subject of “United Mine 
Workers Application for Reaffiilation.” 


Your committee recommends non-concur- 
rence in the several resolutions’ referred to, 
and in lieu thereof submits the following: 


The Executive Council in its report on 
this subject refers the application of the 
United Mine Workers of America for reaf- 
filiation to this convention without comment 
or recommendation. We can readily appre- 
ciate the difficulties experienced by the Ex- 
ecutive Council in reaching this decision; 
nevertheless, we cordially welcome this ap- 
plication of the United Mine Workers for 
reaffiliation. We interpret this as a favorable 
response to the invitation so often extended 
by the Federation for the return of those 
formerly associated with us. We sincerely 
hope that this application for reaffiliation, and 
the action to be taken upon it, will lead 
others unaffiliated to follow a like procedure. 


While your committee experienced like dif- 
ficulties encountered by the Executive Council 
in finding it impossible to recommend accep- 
tance of the tender of\ reaffiliation under 
conditions proposed or submitted by the 
United Mine Workers of America, and as set 
forth in the Executive Council’s report, never- 
theless, we are of the opinion that the prog- 
ress thus far made presents the possibility 
and opportunity for the early reaffiliation of 
the United Mine Workers of America and 
under terms and conditions compatible with 
our laws and requirements and in keeping 
with the spirit of equity and fairness to all 
concerned. 

We are fully aware of difficulties yet to be 
overcome, nevertheless, we are confident that 
obstacles encountered can be overcome by 


the process of further conference and nego- 
tiations. 


Your committee therefore recommends that 
the Executive Council be authorized and di- 
rected to continue negotiations with the 
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United Mine Workers of America and in so 
doing be guided by the suggestion and direc- 
tion that affiliated national and international 
unions having experienced a disregard of or 
transgression upon their recognized jurisdic- 
tion by the United Mine Workers of America, 
file with the officers of the Federation a state- 
ment of their complaint without delay and not 
later than thirty days following the adjourn- 
ment of this convention, together with sup- 
porting evidence of the complaint filed; that 
as soon as possible thereafter the Executive 
Council arrange for conferences between the 
officers or representatives of complaining 
national or international unions and_ the 
United Mine Workers of America, or take up 
such questions through the committee of the 
Federation, for the purpose of adjusting such 
complaints and righting such infractions as 
may be alleged and found to be valid by the 
Executive Council; that arrangements be 
made for like procedure, conference or nego- 
tiation between the United Mine Workers of 
America and the Progressive Miners and for 
similar purposes, and that above all else, 
that (the Executive Council be empowered with 
full and complete authority vested in the con- 
vention itself, to determine and dispose of 
whatever issues may have failed of adjustment 
within a reasonable time, and by the proc- 
esses herein before recommended, and to take 
such additional action as may be necessary 
to the end that an early reaffiliation of the 
United Mine Workers can be had on a basis 
in keeping with the traditions, conditions and 
requirements of the Federation, and as may 
be deermined by the Executive Council). 
Your committee trusts that these negotiations 
will be carried on in the spirit of mutual help- 
fulness and unity and with expedition. 


Secre ary Frey: I move the adoption of 
the committee’s report. 


Committee Chairman Woll: I second the 
motion. 


President Green: It is regularly moved 
and seconded that the report of the commit- 
tee just submitted to the convention be 
adopted. Are there remarks? The Chair 
recognizes Delegate Lloyd A. Thrush, Presi- 
dent of the Progressive Mine Workers of 
America. 


Delegate Thrush, Progressive Mine Workers 
of America: Mr. Chairman and delegates to 
this convention, I am identified as a repre- 


sentative and President of the Progessive 
Mine Workers of America affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. 


I rise at this time to oppose the re-admis- 
sion of the United Mine Workers of America 
to the American Federation of Labor, but first 
so that none of you will be deceived, I want to 
inform you that I am no orator. I am speak- 
ing to you as a coal miner, as a trade union- 
ist; I am speaking to you in behalf of the Pro- 
gressive Mine Workers of America. 


I do not intend to speak untruths nor do I 
intend to speak of facts that never happened. 
I intend to speak on plain facts, and facts 
alone, I speak to you as a lover of liberty 
and a despiser of dictatorships in any of their 
forms. I speak to you not only as a repre- 
sentative of the Progressive Mine Workers of 
America, but I speak to you in the name of 
the American Federation of Labor. 


There are only two isms that I-am inter- 


ested in today, namely, Americanism and 
unionism. 


Fellow delegates, it has been said that when 
a principle is at stake, compromise is fatal. 
Let me repeat that to you for just a mo- 
ment: When a principle is at stake compromise 
is fatal. 


One of the delegates who has had the 
courage so far to speak his sentiments on this 
floor has pointed out that there is a principle 
at stake. Therefore, the International Union 
of Progressive Mine Workers of America are 
opposed to the granting of the present ap- 
plication of the United Mine Workers of 
America for readmission to the American 
Federation of Labor, with jurisdiction and 
authority to represent and to organize the coal 
miners on this North American Continent, 
and for the reason that the Progressive Mine 
Workers of America now hold a_ charter 
granted by the American Federation of Labor 
on April 28, 1938, 


This charter grants jurisdiction to repre- 
sent and organize all workmen eligible for 
membership employed in and around coal 
mines, coal washers, coal processing plants 
and coke ovens in the United States or on this 
American continent or, in other words, all 
and complete jurisdiction as a labor organi- 
zation of all workers in and around coal 
mines in this great United States of America. 

Fellow delegates, this is the same jurisdic- 
tion that was formerly held by the United 
Mine Workers of America previous to their 
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voluntary withdrawal from the American 
Federation of Labor in 1936, followed by 
the revocation of their charter by the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor, after all opportunity had been given 
to the United Mine Workers of America to 
continue their affiliation. 


At the time the International charter was 
granted to the Progressive Mine Workers of 
America by the Executive Council, the juris- 
diction of our organization was clearly em- 
phasized and understood without any quali- 
fication or limitations whatever being attached 
to either their jurisdiction or to their charter, 
and this is evidenced by a letter of notification 
under date of April 30, 1938 and by a letter 
dated September 9th, 1938, and I quote there- 
from. 


The letter of April 30, 1938, addressed to 
the President of the International Union of 
Progressive Mine Workers of America: 


“In conformity with custom and procedure 
followed by the American Federation of Labor, 
I am sending you this official communication 
to advise you that the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor authorized 
the issuance of a charter for an international 
union of mine workers as requested in your 
letter of October 13, 1937. This action of 
the Executive Council was taken on April 
28, 1938, at one of the sessions of the meet- 
ing which is now being held in this city. 


“The Executive Council designated the 
name, International Union Progressive Mine 
Workers of America, as the title for the new 
mine workers organization. 


“I congratulate you, your associate officers, 
and all connected with the new International 
Union Progressive Mine Workers of America, 
upon the formation of this new international 
mine workers union, upon the honor which 
fhas been conferred upon you and your asso- 
ciates to lead the new movements and I wish 
for you each and all, a full measure of suc- 
cess. 


“The jurisdiction of the International Union, 
Progressive Mine Workers of America, as de- 
fined by the Executive Council, covers the 
jurisdiction heretofore held by the United 
Mine Workers of America, which is as follows: 


All workmen eligible for member- 
ship employed in and around coal 
mines, coal washers, coal processing 
plants, and coke ovens on the Ameri- 
can Continent. 


. 


“May I suggest that in order to inspire full 
respect for this jurisdiction granted your in- 
ternational union by the Executive Council 
that you and your associates whole-heartedly 
and sincerely recognize and respect the juris- 
diction of all other national and international 
unions chartered by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The pursuit of such a policy 
will mean cooperation on the part of all 


and the extension of help and assistance when 
circumstances require and conditions demand. 

“Your International Union is now a part 
of the American Federation of Labor. It is 
one of 101 national and international unions 
chartered by and in affiliation with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. All national and 
international unions, state federations of 
labor, city central bodies and local organiza- 
tions oat the American Federation of Labor 
will be asked to extend to you and your 
associates a full measure of cooperation and 
support, 


“Extending to you my best wishes and kind 
personal regards I beg to remain, fraternally 
yours.” 


I will now quote a letter dated September 
9, 1938: 

“The Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor issued a charter a short 
time ago to the Progressive Mine Workers of 
America giving that organization jurisdiction 
over those employed in and around the coal 
mines of the nation. We recognize the right 
of the Progressive Mine Workers of America 
to exercise this jurisdiction over those em- 
ployed in the coal mining industry of the 
country. This action means—and I want 
you delegates to get this—‘that the miners of 
the nation will be accorded an opportunity to 
become free men and to substitute election 
of local and district officers for a policy which 
provided for the appointment of said officers. 
Furthermore, it will accord local unions and 
local officers the right and authority to handle 
their own finances, to pay their per capita 
tax and dues direct and to place in their local 
treasury such amounts of dues and initiation 
fees collected as may properly belong to the 
local union itself.’ This democratic mode of 
procedure will be a substitute for a plan now 
in effect in many mining fields which pro- 
vides that the coal operator check off the dues 
and instead of turning it over to local afficers 
send it direct to the district appointed repre- 
sentatives of the head of the Mine Workers’ 
organization. Your program will provide for 
the substitution of democracy and democratic 
rule for autocracy and autocratic control.” 


This is the evidence which we have to sub- 
mit as part of our case to this convention 
of delegates who are representing this great 
American Federation of Labor. 


Under that charter the International Union 
of Progressive Mine Workers of America as- 
sumed its rightful place with the family of 
unions in the American Federation of Labor, 
and from that day until this our organization 
has met its every obligation in good faith and 
provided for by the Constitution of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor. 


Many of you delegates, or all of you dele- 
gates have a constitution, and I might suggest 
that you turn to page 26. In this constitution 
it is provided in Section 11 of Article 9 of 
the Constitution of the American Federation 
of Labor, and I quote: 








“No charter shall be granted by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to any National, In- 
ternational, Trade or Federal Labor Union 
without a positive and clear definition of the 
trade jurisdiction claimed by the applicant, 
and the charter shall not be granted if the 
jurisdiction claimed is a trespass on the juris- 
diction of affiliated unions, without the written 
consent of such unions.” 


The present application, delegates, is an 
application for the granting of the same juris- 
diction as is now held by the Progressive Mine 
Workers of America. To grant this applica- 
tion would constitute a clear trespass upon the 
jurisdiction now held by us by virtue of our 
charter granted by the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor. The 
language of section 11 is clear and positive 
and the Progressive Mine Workers of America 
have not granted in any way a right to in- 
fringe upon the jurisdiction now validly, 
rightfully and completely held by our organ- 
ization. 


It was not until 1938, after the United Mine 
Workers had withdrawn from the American 
Federation of Labor and set up their dual 
organizations to raid each and every one of 
our organizations, beat and kill the members 
of your organization—and after their charter 
had been revoked by the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor and after 
every opportunity had been given to them to 
continue their affiliation with the Federation 
that a charter was granted to the Progressive 
Mine Workers of America. This was true 
regardless of the fact that the Progressive 
Mine Workers of America were desirous of 
affiliation with the Federation prior to 1938, 
as was evidenced by the members voting in 
an election and the first opportunity to express 
themselves, by more than 8 to 1. It was 
necessary, fellow delegates, for the charter 
of the United Mine Workers of America to 
be revoked for cause before the Progressive 
Mine Workers of America could be affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. Then, 
by that same sound reasoning, it should be 
necessary to revoke the charter granted to the 
Progressive Mine Workers of America before 
the present application could be granted and, 
we submit now that there exists no cause for 
revocation, 


In view of the fact that the Progressive 
Mine Workers of America has met its every 
obligation in good faith since the issuance of 
its charter, there can be no justification for 
any possible action on the part of the Federa- 
tion to either revoke our charter or to grant 
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the application of the United Mine Workers 
of America. For the Federation to take such 
action against our organization would cer- 
tainly and absolutely be outside of the realm 
of sound reasoning and definitely not in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the Constitution of 
the American Federation of Labor. 


To grant this charter would constitute an 
open violation without regard or without re- 
spect for the legal rights and good standing 
of the Progressive Mine Workers of America. 
There is no more legal right on the part of 
the American Federation of Labor to grant the 
present application of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America than there would be to grant 
new charters to new International Unions of 
which each and every one of you are identi- 
fied with at this time. If this application 
were granted it would throw open the doors 
to future disruption and dual unionism for 
all time to come within the ranks of the 
American Federation of Labor, and certainly 
none of you want that. 


May I refer briefly to the formation of the 
Progressive Mine Workers of America? The 
Progressive Mine Workers of America was 
formed, named and chartered by the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor 
on April 28, 1988. In the formation of this 
Union many true and loyal members have 
sacrificed their employment and their homes. 
Yes, they have sacrificed their employment 
and their homes, but that is not all of it, my 
fellow workers. Twenty-one persons paid with 
their lives while fighting, while many more 
were sent to the prisgns of this country. They 
were fighting to establish the American way 
of life—the way of life of good trade union- 
ists. These labor friends and martyrs fought 
and died for freedom, freedom against eco- 
nomic enslavement and the tyranny of indus- 
trial and union dictatorship just as thousands 
of fine upstanding American boys are now 
fighting and dying for freedom in this gigantic 
struggle against powerful forces of the ag- 
gressor nations. The Progressive Mine Work- 
ers of America became what they are today 
because they had the courage to fight for a 
great American principle, and they knew how 
to fight for their rights, 


The Progressive Mine Workers Organiza- 
tion came into existence because of the in- 
justices of the United Mine Workers Organi- 
zation officials towards the workers in the 
coal mines, because of the failure of that 
organization to properly represent the coal 
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miners, and because of the repeated selling 
of the coal miners down the river by John L. 
Lewis and his provisional appointed officers, 
because of the denial of the rights of sufferage 
and democratic unionism, in the coal fields, 
and last, but not least, the straw that broke 
the camel’s back, directly because of the steal- 
ing and the destruction of the ballots and the 
returns of an election of the coal miners of 
Illinois, which theft was not only connived in 
but actually planned by the officials of the 
United Mine Workers of America. 


The Progressive Mine Workers of America 
is a democratic and a patriotic union. The 
Progressive Mine Workers of America was 
the only coal miners’ organization that ad- 
hered strictly to the no-strike pledge given by 
the American Federation of Labor to the gov- 
ernment of these United States, while the 
organization now seeking affiliation ignored 
this policy when the nation was at its most 
critical moment, let their members come out 
on strike and caused loss of production and 
failed to cooperate in the nation’s critical 
need of vital materials of war which were then 
necessary and are still necessary for the pres- 
ervation of this country which you and I 
love so well. 

As each of you knows, it was the action 
of one man, with the help and aid of some 
labor hating Congressmen in the United States 
of America, that was responsible for the 
enactment of the vicious Smith-Connally Bill, 
one of the most detrimental pieces of legisla- 
tion ever passed against labor. Surely the 
American Federation of Labor cannot carry 
out its announced intentions of working to 
defeat all Congressmen who voted in favor of 
the Smith-Connally Bill in one breath, and 
taking in under their arm the very same man 
or his group that caused the enactment of 
that bill. 

The American Federation of Labor does not 
owe its eminence as a labor organization at 
the present time to anyone except the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor itself. The United 
Mine Workers of America withdrew from 
membership in the Federation. They not only 
withdrew from membership in this Federation 
but they were the prime instigators of the 
rival organization No. 1, the CIO, who bitterly 
fought every activity of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and all of its affiliated unions. 
He tried to influence and did influence other 
unions and other union men to withdraw their 
support from the American Federation of 


Labor and join the ranks of the CIO, and if 
he had been able to accomplish his desires you 
would not have been here today thinking over 
his application for reaffiliation in the Ameri- 
can Federatidn of Labor. If he could have had 
his wishes there would have been no more 
American Federation of Labor today, you 
would have been destroyed, you would have 
been absorbed by the CIO, so that John L. 
Lewis could then have been the dictator over 
the American labor movement, which he has 
been trying to do ever since he has become 
known as a labor leader in this country. It 
is the same old story—rule or ruin—and with 
this applicant it has actually been rule and 
ruin, because he has ruined and will ruin any 
labor organization that he is in, and if affili- 
ated with the American Federation of Labor 
he will again, when the action suits him, at- 
tempt to ruin it just as surely as we are 
sitting in this hall today. 


The Progressive Mine Workers of America 
do not oppose the readmission of the indi- 
vidual members of the United Mine Workers 
of America into membership in the American 
Federation of Labor. We are glad to welcome 
the membership of the United Mine Workers 
to membership in this, the only democratic 
coal miners union in America. 


I believe that the proper procedure for the 
affiliation of all of the Union coal miners with 
the American Federation of Labor is for the 
Executive Council to invite the rank and file 
of the United Mine Workers of America to 
the American Federation of Labor through 
the Progressive Mine Workers of America, 
where the doors are open for them, and that 
procedure will automatically place the coal 
miners in the American Federation of Labor, 
under an already duly authorized and con- 
stituted charter issued to the Progressive Mine 
Workers of America. 


To grant this application would certainly 
constitute an act of sabotage against an 
affliated union. To grant this application 
would be contrary to all practices, laws, regu- 
lations and the Constitution of the American 
Federation of Labor, because as I have stated, 
the Progressive Mine Workers of America 
have declined to give any written consent or 
otherwise to trespass on the jurisdiction of 
our organization, and therefore we will resist 
any such effort with any measure at our 
command. 

If this Boston Convention were to approve 
the United Mine Workers’ application, it would 
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certainly deal to the Progressive mine work- 
ers of America not only a body blow but a 
real stab in the back and also a most dam- 
aging blow to the American Federation of 
Labor itself, an organization professing to 
believe in justice and democratic principles 
for labor unions. 


We cannot believe that this convention 
would be influenced by an application which 
would bring into the American Federation of 
Labor another organization merely because of 
numbers or increased dues, and turn out its 
own chartered union without a blemish 
against it. We cannot believe that this dele- 
gation, after having given this applicant all 
the opportunity in the world to stay in the 
Federation, after he has done everything he 
can to destroy your organization, will allow 
this individual to come back into the organi- 
zation. 

We do not believe and we hope that the 
delegates will not allow their names to be 
disparaged and have it recorded in the history 
of labor that you kicked out of the American 
Federation of Labor one of your own organi- 
zations and took in another organization just 
because they had a few more members ‘and 
possibly a few more dollars. 

In conclusion, my friends, I am not speak- 
ing to you only in behalf of the Progressive 
Mine Workers of America. I would be remiss 
in my duty if I did not read to you another 
letter which I received yesterday from 
Nesquehoning, Pennsylvania, to show you that 
the Mine Workers of this country are about to 
get out from under the dictatorship of John 
L. Lewis if at all possible. I am going to 
delete the name of the sender of this letter 
but I will turn it over to the President of the 
American Federation of Labor. The reason 
I am deleting this name is because I know 
what will happen to this individual, who is 
living in Pennsylvania in the land of the 
free and the home of the brave, if the United 
Mine Workers of America knew he wrote this 
kind of a letter to this convention, and each 
and every one of you would know what would 
happen. This is addressed to myself and I 
quote: 


“The Victory Committee which is composed 
of anthracite miners in District No. 7 Penn- 
sylvania send greetings and good wishes to the 
convention in general. We as a body wish 
to inform the convention that the United Mine 
Workers of America are not up for sale to the 
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highest bidder. From the past experience 
with John L. Lewis, we have come to realize 
that from now on the rank and file of our or- 
ganization shall have a voice and a vote as 
to our future destiny. John L. Lewis has 
failed the United Mine Workers of America 
as a leader during his term of office. He has 
failed to achieve or accomplish any results 
where the miners would benefit. Accord- 
ing to the latest report of the local press 
John L. Lewis’ annual income for himself 
and in in-laws amounts to $111,000 a year, 
while the miners suffering with asthma have 
had no future security. He has failed during 
his term of office to build a hospital or sani- 
tarium to help miners suffering now with 
miner’s asthma. He stands today reaping the 
glory from other men’s deeds. Whatever he 
builds he finally destroys if his dictatorial 
orders are not counter-manded. 


“‘We hope and trust that this letter will be 
read before the convention and our advice 
accepted before you make any false move and 
if John L. Lewis is accepted into the American 
Federation of Labor, regrets will be bound 
to come later.” 


I read that at the request of the Miners who 
are laboring in the other coal fields in the 
United States. 


In conclusion, fellow delegates, I would like 
to refer back to the letter of April 30, 1938, 
and I only wish to read one paragraph: 


“May I suggest that in order to inspire full 
respect for this jurisdiction granted your In- 
ternational Union by the Executive Council 
that you and your associates whole-heartedly 
and sincerely recognize and respect the juris- 
diction of all other National and Interna- 
tional Unions chartered by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. The pursuit of such a 
policy will mean cooperation on the part of all 
and the extension of help and assistance when 
circumstances require and conditions de- 
mand”’, 

Circumstances require and conditions demand 
your help and assistance at this particular 
time, fellow workers. A principle is at stake, 
a principle for which the American Federation 
of Labor has always stood is at stake, and I 
am satisfied, I am confident that the Executive 
Council will see that the rights and the pro- 
tection under the law will be given the Pro- 
gressive Mine Workers of America. I have 
given you some food for thought. 
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First, the Progressive Mine Workers of 
America is affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


Second, to grant this application would con- 
stitute a clear trespass on the jurisdiction held 
by the Progressive Mine Workers of America. 


Third, it would be in violation on the Con- 
stitution of the American Federation of Labor 
to grant such application without written con- 
sent of the Progressive Mine Workers of 
America. 


Fourth, that the Progressive Mine Workers 
of America are the ones who are to say be- 
cause we know what is going on in our or- 
ganization, we understand coal mining, we 
know the conditions that exist, we are the 
ones who are to be called in on any conference, 
if there is any conference; and if there is 
to be any peace made we are the ones to make 
the peace... It is not supposed to be someone 
else who knows nothing about the industry 
or the grievances which the miners have at 
the present time. 


Fellow delegates, I wish to thank you for 
the opportunity to come before you and to ex- 
plain the stand of the Progressive Mine 
Workers of America on this question. We are 
not going to relinquish our rights as an affili- 
ate of the American Federation of Labor. We 
are going to fight and fight like hell to main- 
tain those rights. 


President Green: The Chair will recognize 
Delegate Lazzari, of the Pittsburgh Central 
Trades Council. 


Delegate Lazzari, Pittsburgh Central Trades 
Council: Mr, President and members of the 
Executive Council: This is my first time in a 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, and it behooves me to salute the old- 
timers and leaders of the Federation for their 
excellent work in building this edifice of ours 
and in pledging that we of the younger gen- 
eration will continue their work, safeguarding 
the interests and the prestige of the American 
Federation of Labor, the apple of our eye. 


Coming as I do from the smoky city of 
Pittsburgh, the clouds of which are covered 
daily with muck, I know that under and be- 
hind this muck, stand the mills and factories 
where thousands and thousands of American 
working men and women are determined to 
produce in great quantities the implements 
of war and to place them at the disposal of 
our boys and our Allies. Behind the smoke 


stands the city of Pittsburgh, known as the 
Arsenal of Democracy. 


However, here under the clear skies of 
historic Boston a peculiar kind of smoke, a 
smoke alien to the interests of labor, alien 
to our national interests has invaded our 
convention. Under and behind this smoke 
we can see the Lewis-Smith-Connally Axis 
and their satellites. Under and behind this 
smoke we can see the “Hate-Roosevelt” gang 
of America-Firsters. Under and behind this 
smoke, in the words of Judge Padway, we can 
see the hand of naked Fascism, 


Men of labor, men of America, our Republic 
is going through a historic and most decisive 
struggle. A great President, a great leader, 
a great statesman is marching shoulder to 
shoulder with our friends and our allies 
against the most brutal forces of Fascism, 
the arch-enemies of organized labor. 


The American Federation of Labor under 
the wise, realistic leadership of President 
Green, recognizing this smoke for what it is, 
recognizing the war as labor’s special privi- 
lege, as labor’s war, has pledged that there 
shall be no strikes or interruptions for the 
duration because labor cannot fight this war 
with one hand and strike against itself with 
the other. 


But one John L. Lewis, the President of 
the United Mine Workers of America, has 
chosen to take a leaf not from our national 
interests, not from the procedure of labor 
and its interests but from one Adolph Schick- 
elgruber, who also exploited the injustices 
imposed on the people by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, and the super-duper Nazis thought 
they were not going to have anything to 
fear from that Treaty. John L. Lewis also 
exploited the just interests, the just demands 
of the poor miners. He has not changed. 
John L. Lewis, at the time the miners asked 
for wage increases early in the year, came 
out in a public statement and told the Amer- 
ican people that he gave his word that there 
should be no strikes, and he was going to 
move heaven and earth to see that the miners’ 
demands would be satisfied within the frame- 
work of our great United States agency known 
as the War Labor Board. No. John L. Lewis 
did not do that. He acted according to plan. 
He tried to poison the minds of organized 
labor. He fought against President Roosevelt, 
the father of labor, if you please, and he 
tried to do this thing according to plan. 
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But the old saying is as good today as ever: 
“He who digs other people’s graves usually 
falls in himself.” 


Let me for a moment talk about the United 
Mine Workers of America. I want to say 
to the mine workers, you brave men who go 
down into the bowels of the earth and bring 
out this coal to win this war, you who have 
mustered sufficient strength in the past to 
wipe out the spy and blacklist system of 
your employers, you must at this time muster 
sufficient strength and take a leaf from the 
Italian people, who for twenty years were 
under the brutal rule of Fascism, and they 
finally found a way to march with their heads 
and shoulders into the camp of the United 
Nations. You, too, must find sufficient strength 
to come into the American Federation of 
Labor without your King Lewis. 


Let me address myself to you, my col- 
leagues and my friends and fellow trade 
unionists. We also have a responsibility to- 
day. We are meeting in a very critical ve- 
riod. We are meeting in a period that tries 
men’s souls. We are meeting in a _ period 
when the entire world is looking upon us. 
and the issue is a clear-cut issue. There are 
no ifs or ands or buts about it. Either we 
dishonor the prestige of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor by admitting Lewis, or we 
will honor what the American Federation of 
Labor has done here all this week by reject- 
ing John L. Lewis. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you 
very much for this opportunity which you 
have afforded me, but I want to assure you 
that these are not only my sentiments, they 
are the sentiments of hundreds of people I 
have talked to. I know you have been here 
on the ground, too, and I hope that when 
this question comes up, you will please think 
and continue to think that you have closed 
the door to Lewis and opened the door to the 
United Mine Workers of America. 


I thank you. 


Delegate Fletcher, Building Service Em- 
ployees: Mr. President and delegates, I am 
going to try to stay to the motion, and I 
wish to compliment the Executive Council on 
its ability to write a clever resolution and a 
motion. No union man can oppose this motion 
of the Executive Council. We want the 
miners back. All union men want the min- 
ers back in the American Federation of La- 
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bor, -and the resolution says nothing about 
John L. Lewis. 


I am a little bit disappointed, Mr. President 
and delegates. I have come four thousand 
miles in crowded trains and sometimes with- 
out enough to eat, in order that I might 
stand up and be counted as voting against 
John L. Lewis, and I see now that I can’t. 
I say to you, delegates and the Executive 
Council, you have my entire sympathy, the 
Executive Council, in handling this hot po- 
tato. I sympathize with all of you and may 
God bless you, that you don’t commit an 
error like that which was committed by 
Deladier and Chamberlain at Munich. 


I can forgive John L. Lewis a lot of things. 
I can forgive John L. Lewis for the crime 
of disrupting the American labor movement, 
and I can forgive John L. Lewis for his pri- 
vate war with the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army and Navy of the United States, and, 
by a little persuasion, I could be persuaded 
to forgive John L. Lewis for punching Bill 
Hutcheson in the nose at Atlantic City. 
And | believe if my good friend, Harvey 
Brown, would request it at this time, I would 
forgive John L. Lewis. 


But, brothers, I cannot forgive John L. 
Lewis for stabbing in the back the boys in 
the foxholes all over the world, the American 
soldiers, when he shut down the coal mines, 
I just can’t do it. 


About eighty per cent of my Union are 
old ladies with calluses on their hands from 
scrubbing buildings and the hotels that we 
occupy, and they have boys in the armed 
services. They talk to me because I have not 
yet risen so high that my membership does 
not tell me their feelings. I know their sen- 
timent toward this man, John L. Lewis. I 
know the sentiments of the boys, about five 
hundred of them in my union who are in 
the service, in the foxholes, fighting Hitler 
all over the world and fighting the slant-eyed 
Japs. I know how they feel, and I was in 
hopes that I would be able to go on record 
here against this Little Fuehrer, or big beetle- 
browed Fuehrer of America, John L. Lewis. 


I know how he runs his unions on the 
Coast. They are dictators, they have no de- 
mocracy. 


But I do concur in the report of the Ex- 


ecutive Council. We want the miners, but 
we do not want John L. Lewis and his hoode 
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lums and his gansters that he runs around 
and beats people up with. 


I say to you, fellow workers, District 50 
is not the issue at this convention, District 
50 is not the issue in the action of the Execu- 
tive Council when they finally took action on 
this matter. The issue is whether we are 
going to have unity in America to defeat 
Nazism and Fascism, and I see nothing but 
chaos if John L. Lewis is brought back into 
this Federation. I can see nothing but dis- 
ruption. He has been a disrupter all his life. 
Brother Hutcheson should be able to testify 
to that. 


I don’t know what pressure Mr. Lewis has 
put upon Mr. Hutcheson. If he has tamed 
him, God bless him, and if he has not tamed 
him, God help Hutcheson and the labor move- 
ment, and I say—keep Lewis out of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Delegate Brown, Machinist: Brother Chair- 
man and delegates: I want to try to confine 
my remarks to the report of the Resolutions 
Committee. 


I find myself in agreement with about 99 
per cent of that report. I am not interested 
in individuals. My chief interest is to make 
some contribution for a unified labor move- 
ment, and I want to repeat here what I have 
heretofore said publicly. The International 
Association of Machinists will go as far as 
any A. F. of L. affiliate to bring about a 
unified labor movement. Yes, even to the 
extent of waiving some of our work juris- 
diction which the American Federation of 
Labor, by unanimous vote, said is' the prop- 
erty of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists. We are prepared, if needs be, to 
waive some of our work jurisdiction to 
bring about unity within the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


The one per cent of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee’s report which I am not in agree- 
ment with is that part wherein they recom- 
mend that this convention shall transfer its 
responsibility and duty to the Executive Coun- 
cil. In making that statment, do not inter- 
pret that as a reflection upon the personnel 
of the Executive Council. They are friends 
of mine, but at times we differ with each 
other. [| have in mind now not alone the 
interests of the International Association of 
Machinists, but the interests of all the metal 
trades, in matters and considerations that 
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will come before the American Federation of 
Labor at future conventions. 


There are several other Unions who have 
participated in a campaign and who pub- 
licly proclaimed their mission was to destroy 
every affiliate of the American Federation of 
Labor. In one of those Unions, 60 per cent 
of that membership consists of machinists 
and machine shop workers. In another Union, 
not now affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor—at one time they were affili- 
ated—there are approximately 25,000 machin- 
ists and machine shop workers coming under 
the jurisdiction of the International Associ- 
ation of Machinists. I don’t want a precedent 
to be established today that may be referred 
to in the days of tomorrow when some other 
Unions apply for reaffiliation and their appli- 
cation is referred to the Executive Council 
for final disposition, 


It is very evident that at this convention 
an answer will not be found to the application, 
not of John L. Lewis, but of the United Mine 
Workers of America. I have a warm spot 
in my heart for the coal miners of America. 
My brothers and my father at one time worked 
in a coal mine. I was born and raised in 
the anthracite coal region. I got my baptism 
of fire in the trade union movement in the 
anthracite coal region and therefore I am 
concerned about the United Mine Workers of 
America, but I believe that this convention 
cannot at this time finally answer, yes, direct 
the Executive Council to continue their efforts 
to find an answer, but on the question of 
giving a charter to the United Mine Workers 
of America, let that come back to a future 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor. There isn’t such a big hurry about 
this. The United Mine Workers of America 
of their own volition decided to leave the 
American Federation of Labor. I am _ not 
going to go into why they left. I refer to 
the conduct of some of their officers and 
members since they left the house of labor. 
I believe their application was received at the 
May meeting of the Executive Council five 
months ago. That is not a long time to wait. 
The Machinists have been good waiters. We 
have waited more than five months. We have 
waited for five years for the cooperation and 
the assistance for the preservation of a right 
which the American Federation of Labor said 
belonged to the International Association of 
Machinists. So, let us not be moved at this 


convention to act hastily, because the UMWA 
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decided five months ago to come back home. 
Therefore, I call upon this convention not 
to atcept or concur in the report of the Reso- 
lutions Committee, but only because they 
recommend that the convention transfer to the 
Executive Council the responsibility of de- 
termining, whether a charter shall be granted. 


I want the United Mine Workers of America 
back in the American Federation of Labor. 
I want every bona fide labor organization in 
the United States and Canada in the American 
Federation of Labor. But I want this con- 
vention to decide the conditions and terms 
under which they shall come back. Therefore, 
Mr. Chairman, it is that one per cent of the 
Resolutions Committee’s report that I cannot 
agree with, and I hope that this convention 
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will not be moved by this request for speedy 
action, but will vote down this report, and I 
recommend we delete from the report that 
part of it that will transfer from the conven- 
tion to the Executive Council the right of 
passing upon the matter of affiliation. 


President Green: The hour of adjournment 
has arrived and it is clearly evident that there 
are others who desire to speak upon the mat- 
ter pending before the convention, so we will 
resume discussion immediately after the con- 
vening of the afternoon session. 


The convention will stand recessed until 
2:30 o’clock this afternoon. 


At 12:30 o’clock the convention was ad- 
journed to 2:80 o’clock p. m. 


EIGHTH DAY — WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


October 13, 1943 


The convention was called to order by Presi- 
dent Green at 2:40 o’clock, 


Discussion on United Mine Work- 
ers’ Application (Continued) 


President Green: The Chair recognizes 
Delegate Lynch, President of the Pattern 
Makers International Union. 


Delegate Lynch, Pattern Makers: Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise to offer an amendment to the 
recommendation of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions dealing with the subject matter before 
this convention, in the following manner: 
That beginning with the words “‘the Executive 
Council be empowered with full and complete 
authority,” and related words thereafter, to 
substitute for that part of the committee’s 
report the following: ‘“‘The Executive Council 
be instructed to pursue further negotiations 
with the United Mine Workers of America 
and report the progress made to the next an- 
nual convention of the American Federation 
of Labor or to a specially called convention 
of the American Federation of Labor.” 


The amendment was seconded. 


President Green: You have heard the amend- 
ment offered by Delegate Lynch. The ques- 


tion will recur on the amendment. 
any further remarks? 


Are there 


Delegate Tobin, Teamsters: Mr. Chairman, 
I rise to oppose the amendment to the motion, 
and I now deciare myself, for the Teamsters 
delegation, as favoring the report of the com- 
mittee. I happen to be one of the members 
of the committee of three appointed by the 
President of your Federation to meet with 
the represent .tives of the United Mine Work- 
ers. We ret in the Statler Hotel in Wash- 
ington and we were in conference for several 
hours. You know the result as reported by 
the Executive Council. 


There has been a good deal of newspaper 
talk about Tobin being an emissary of the 
Administration, and that because of his con- 
nections with the Administration, in which he 
holds no office and desires no office, those 
statements have been used to prejudice the 
minds of the masses, and those statements 
haven’t done any good. 


I want to declare here and now that I am 
proud of any association or helpfulness that 
I have given the Administration. I have no 
regrets and I seek nothing for myself, 

But, slightly paraphrasing the words of 
Emmett in his speech from the Dock, “I am 
no emissary, for if this Administration was 
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to attempt to raid the labor movement, if it 
were to attempt to destroy it, I would meet 
it on the beach with a sword in one hand 
and a torch in the other, and I would dispute 
every inch of ground, burn every blade of 
grass, and my last entrenchment would be 
my grave.” 


Next to my country which gave me freedom, 
more than you understand, this organization 
gave me my second freedom, and there is no 
political alliance that will take its place in 
my mind as to my duty to my fellow men. 


I have struggled from the very beginning 
to bring about unity in the labor movement, 
not just for the pasing grandeur of being 
considered something in a small way as a 
leader, but because from my years of expe- 
rience I know that unless we are unified there 
is nothing in store for us but destruction, and 
even if unity prevails—and it doesn’t look at 
all encouraging, and I am not referring to 
the report of the committee—even if unity 
prevails we will have an awful time trying 
to protect some of the freedom that we have 
obtained in recent years. But, if unity does 
not prevail and dissention continues and rival 
factions continue to get more bitter and un- 
just towards each other, I see no hope for 
preserving the freedoms that we have won. 

After the last war many of you remember 
what happened. I happened to be a member 
of the Executive Council then—the treasurer 
of the Federation of Labor and the secretary 
is here on the platform—and our membership 
at its highest point, when everybody was sup- 
posed to be in a union, its highest point was 
about 5,000,000. I have seen that membership 
go down to a little less than 2,000,000 a few 
years after the war. 


There was a convention of this Federation, 
which has not been referred to, held in this 
city. I was working around Boston then, in 
1908, forty years ago. The membership of 
the Federation at that convention was about 
750,000. Its membership today is over 6,- 
000,000. There are four or five millions, we 
have no exact figures, of organized workers 
outside of the Federation membership, 

If those two great organizations which in- 
clude the miners and some of the railroad 
brotherhoods that have never been affiliated 
with either body, were to merge into one 
body—if it were possible—there would be no 
serious danger to the Labor Movement. But 
there is danger because I see very little hope 
of a merger or an understanding being reached 
with the representatives of the CIO. 


No matter how much you love peace and 
unity and try to convince those who honestly 
disagree with you as to your way of thinking, 
there are certain conditions that you cannot 
surrender. 


When we met with the representatives of 
the United Mine Workers we were quite hope- 
ful that we could reach an understanding and 
our Executive Council, whom we were repre- 
senting, was also quite hopeful, but we were 
sadly disappointed, thoroughly disappointed, 
and somewhat discouraged because we were 
advised by the speakers for the Mine Workers 
that there was only one condition upon which 
they would come into the Federation and that 
was that we should accept them in their en- 
tirety as they were composed—not when they 
left the Federation but as they were then, 
as of that date. 


We didn’t know their membership; we 
didn’t know what composed some of their 
districts and there were many other things 
that we did not know and we were not given 
uny information. Now, I am not saying this 
in the spirit of bitterness. Men are entitled 
to their own opinions. Men surely know their 
own purposes and what is best for their 
organization but it was our job to try to 
bring about first a reconciliation, but that 
reconciliation should be brought about without 
destroying the very foundation of this Fed- 
eration. 

We were assured by the President of the 
United Mine Workers that after they had en- 
tered into the Federation conferences would be 
arranged with the many organizations having 
disputes with them on jurisdiction and that 
an honest attempt would be made to adjust 
those disagreements. I have no right to doubt 
the sincerity of the individual but I also 
have the right, and I am bound to listen 
to the pleadings of those who have jurisdic- 
tional questions involved, and when we re- 
ported back the Executive Council gave our 
report’ consideration and unanimously ac- 
cepted our report before it was referred to 
this convention. 


Now if this convention instructed the 
Executive Council to go out and accept the 
Mine Workers on their proposition, I would 
be bound by the action of this convention. I 
would endeavor to carry it out, but, by the 
adoption of this report which—I said in the 
beginning I would support—you are not doing 
that. You are referring it back to the Execu- 
tive Council, understand—With instructions 
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to call conferences of organization represen- 
tatives having grievances, for the purpose of 
endeavoring to reach understandings with the 
United Mine Workers. 


But you are going further than that—and 
again I agree with the report of the commit- 
tee. You are giving to the Executive Council 
the power to make a settlement, whether or 
not any agreements are reached between the 
disputing parties, if I interpret correctly the 
reading of the report. 

I think myself that you have to give the 
Council some power. I am satisfied that the 
membership of the Council will deal as justly 
as possible and as considerately as possible 
in guarding the jurisdictional rights of the 
organizations affiliated with this Federation. 
Unless you act on this report favorably, the 
Council will have no more power than it had 
before we came into this convention. 


I for one perhaps misunderstood, and many 
of my associates may have misunderstood. 
We thought the responsibility of accepting 
the United Mine Workers on their terms with- 


out qualification was too great a responsi-- 


bility to assume, and therefore the matter 
was referred to this body. Now if you adopt 
this report you will give vision to the Council 
as to its powers, as to how it shall proceed 
to act. 


There are laws in this Federation, which 
were referred to this morning by the repre- 
sentative of the Progressive Mine Workers, 
and there isn’t any doubt in my mind that if 
I were in his place I would make the same 
claim to the same rights. The Constitution 
of the Federation clearly sets forth that no 
charter shall be issued that interferes with 
the jurisdictional rights of any other organiza- 
tion already chartered, without the approval 
of so and so,—there are some slight qualifi- 
cations. But there is no law in this Federa- 
tion greater than the law of common sense 
and unity, and whatever is done, if anything 
is done—and I am quite hopeful that it will 
be during the coming year—will be subject 
to approval by the next convention. How- 
ever, this does not prevent the Executive 
Council from reaching an agreement with the 
Mine Workers and granting them reaffiliation. 


I know the history of the Pregressive 
Miners as well as the United Mine Workers. 
That organization was established before the 
withdrawal of the United Mine Workers of 
America from this Federation. It had been 
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functioning in Illinois and adjoining States 
before the founding of the CIO. Well, that 
was their business. They had a fight or 
misunderstanding within their own organiza- 
tion and there was an independent union 
formed, and if .it had not been for the with- 
drawal of the Mine Workers, which was re- 
grettable, there would be no CIO. I know 
that and every other National Officer knows 
that, and we get nowhere by digging up what 
happened in the past. What we are looking 
to now is the future. But if the United Mine 
Workers had not withdrawn, the Progressive 
Mine Workers would not have been chartered 
or been a part of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

You may argue that this has nothing to 
do with the Constitution. There have been 
instances in this Federation, many of them, 
in which International Unions were chartered 
and in which that organization was ordered 
to do certain things, in the face of the fact 
that it had charter rights. For instance, I 
remember the days of the railroad car men, 
where two organizations, one large and one 
small existed, and the smaller organization 
was ordered to do something. They desired 
to do otherwise and a charter was issued to 
the Raitway Car Men, which was the large 
organization outside and which has progressed 
for the past several years. 


In the case of the Plumbers and Steam- 
fitters there was a wrangle for years, and you 
know what was done. But the oldest case I 
remember in this Federation was that of the 
Woodworkers and Carpenters. The Wood- 
workers had a very fine, high class, respon- 
sible organization some forty years ago, and 
one of their members was a member of the 
Executive Council. I believe it was in the 
Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor in Faneuil Hall in 1903 that the Presi- 
dent of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America—I am not quite sure, 
but I am pretty nearly sure—that it was in 
that convention that President Huber of the 
Carpenters was elected a Vice President of 
this Federation. The Woodworkers were or- 
dered to surrender their charter and to merge 
with the Brotherhood of Carpenters in the 
interests of the woodworking trades, and it 
was carried out. 

This convention or the next convention has 
the right to say, in the interest of the labor 
movement, we believe that a charter should 
be issued or that an organization outside 
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should be reinstated, even in the face of the 
fact that there is an organization that holds 
a charter today covering a certain jurisdic- 
tion within the Federation. I repeat that if 
in the judgment of the Executive Council 
they deem it best they can reissue the charter 
to the United Mine Workers covering men 
engaged in the mining of coal, even though 
there is a charter with the same jurisdiction 
existing today. I say that because I know 
something of the history and the origin of 
both of these organizations, the United Mine 
Workers of America and the Progressive 
Mine Workers. Our membership is working in 
between those two organizations over in Illin- 
ois and we have tried to be friendly with both 
of them as much as we can, and we are hav- 
ing a devil of a time. 


I would like to see one organization of 
Mine Workers, and I think the only way to 
bring it about is by some understanding 
reached during the year as to how we can, 
considering the best interests of all involved, 
take back into the fold the United Mine Work- 
ers of America. 


Now the Mine Workers’ membership does 
not, or should not, count when principle is 
involved. But after all, there are 600,000 Mine 
Workers who make the policies for those who 
are not in their organization—twenty-five or 
thirty thousand in the Progressive Miners. 
Don’t misinterpret my statements. The small 
organization has as much right to the pro- 
tection of this Federation as our large organi- 
zations. But when the representatives of the 
Progressive Mine Workers appeared before 
the Executive Council, I myself, understanding 
something of their problems in Illinois, asked 
them one question, in which I said: ‘‘Would 
it be possible, if the United Mine Workers 
returned to this Federation and in conference 
they agreed to allow your organization to 
continue as it is, do you think you could 
reach some basis of understanding along those 
lines?” I don’t want to misrepresent anybody. 
There were no notes taken of the conversation 
across the table, but if my memory serves me 
right I think the representatives of the Pro- 
gressive Miners said they thought that it would 
be possible. They are not held by that state- 
ment. 


But if the Progressive Mine Workers of 
America, who have fought along the principles 
of protecting their membership and who with- 
drew from the United Mine Workers before 
the split in the Federation, have the best 


interests of their membership at heart—and 
I believe they have—they will find some com- 
mon ground on which to unite the Mine 
Workers of Illinois and vicinity in the near 
future. 


Having all this in mind I also have in mind 
the fact that we*cannot have two organiza- 
tions within the Federation holding or claim- 
ing jurisdiction over the same class of 
workers. The membersip here on this floor 
has held this Federation together in the days 
of darkness and doubt and cloudiness when it 
looked for a while as though the very founda- 
tion of this Federation was in danger by the 
movement to destroy it. 

I fully understand all that. My first consid- 
eration—if I am on the committee, will be 
given to those principles—but if it comes to 
a point where it means compromising without 
sacrificing principles will bring about a closer 
understanding, I, for one,—and I know my 
associates—are willing to slightly compromise 
to the end that we may establish greater unity 
than we have at present. 


I want to say to you, gentlemen, that the 
passage of the Smith-Connally Act was 
brought about as a result of the division of 
labor and that is not charging the miners 
with the entire responsibility for it. Attorney 
Padway had prepared an amendment that 
would have destroyed 97% of the effectiveness 
of the Smith-Connally Act. We had hoped that 
that amendment would be adopted by the 
House and we had some kind of understand- 
ing that it might be agreed to by the CIO 
representatives, but at the last minute the 
CIO refused to go along and the amendment 
was not introduced. 


Those are things you ought to know. Now 
I am not condemning those men; they have 
the right to their opinions. I say that it 1s 
in my judgment a crime to have the present 
division in labor and I repeat to you, as I 
have in the columns of our Journal, that I 
believe to a great extent the leadership of 
some organizations of labor is responsible 
for the continuation of this division. Maybe 
I am wrong. 


I happened to be appointed by President 
Green to a committee to meet with the CIO’s 
and John Lewis—whom I have known perhaps 
longer than Bill Green thas known him—lI 
knew him over in Illinois when he was a dele- 
gate to the Mine Workers conventions which 
were held in Indianapolis year after year— 
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he was then the President of the CIO. Phil 
Murray was a member of the committee and 
Sidney Hillman was a member of that com- 
mittee also. There were three of us. We 
could have had the CIO’s in our Federation 
if we ‘had accepted the same proposition then 
from them then as was handed to us by the 
President of the United Mine Workers. That 
is—“‘take us all as we are—that is all we 
have to offer.” 


When we reported back to the Council they 
refused to do that. They did not think that 
that would have been justice to the organiza- 
tions within the Federation. Then the President 
of the CIO’s was replaced by another man— 
Philip Murray. Again we met them with their 
committee and we thought that perhaps there 
was some hope. Conditions in the country 
were not looking at all encouraging. Political 
leaders were getting a little more—shall I 
use the common, rough word, ‘“‘strutting?”’ 
They were evading us and just disregarding 
our representatives on the hill. They were 
strutting around up there with their feathers 
—those fellows many of whom you helped 
to elect. Why? Because when the Federa- 
tion advocated something very often the CIO’s 
disagreed with it, and vice-versa, and all the 
time the millions of workers were suffering 
and their freedom was in danger. So, when 
we met the new President of the CIO, we 
were handed the same thing—‘“take us all as 
is, good, bad and indifferent. Never mind 
your jurisdictional questions.” 


We could not get any verification of their 
membership. We could not get any jurisdic- 
tional lines drawn. We knew they had char- 
ters issued for textile workers and for wood 
workers and for 30 to 40 other organizations. 


Well, no matter how much we loved unity, 
no matter how much the black cloud of dis- 
sension was hitting us and we were burning 
up our energies defending our fellow organ- 
izers, we could not accept admittance at that 
price and so the committee reported to the 
Council and there you are—and for six or 
eight months there has been no meeting 
of the committee established to confer with 
the CIO. 


Now, when we were confronted with the 
same proposition by the miners—well, your 
Council could not accept it. The Council 
referred it to this convention. But you have 
the power to tell us to accept it or you have 
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the power to adopt the report of the commit- 
tee and send the matter back to the Council 
and then give them the power to make the 
best settlement they can or perhaps no 
settlement at all. You can decide at 
your next convention but pending your de- 
cision or approval remember—don’t say you 
were misinformed—pending your approval or 
decision next year on the report of your 
Executive Council, any agreement that the 
Council enters into with the Mine Workers 
—if their application is approved by the 
Council—can be put into practice during the 
year after the agreement is reached. Under- 
stand that! 


We now have something to guide us in 
our deliberations in endeavoring to adjust 
the differences between the United Mine 
Workers and the American Federation of 
Labor. First, the Ladies Garment Workers 
International Union was part of the CIO. 
They withdrew from this Federation. I am 
sure that there is no one today here that 
holds that against them because they left 
the CIO and returned to this Federation on 
the, conditions set down by this Federation 
and they accepted those conditions. 


Then we had the Machinists withdraw 
this year in May. I think their last per 
capita tax was paid in March or April. The 
Machinists, with its large membership of close 
to a half a million or perhaps more, they re- 
turned to this Federation upon the condi- 
tions set down by the Executive Council. 


I said to you, I would support the report 
of the Committee. I say to you now that 
whatever decision the Council reaches dur- 
ing the year, the Teamsters will abide by it. 
I don’t believe in this out-again in-again 
kind of comedy in these serious days of dis- 
tress for our working people. 


I believe that the majority rules and that 
if we believe in democracy in the nation, in 
the right of the majority to govern in indus- 
try, then we should govern ourselves by the 
decisions of the majority within this body. 

And let me say this to you—no matter 
what political party is in power they soon 
forget those that supported them if they be- 
lieve they can get along without them, and 
that the only hope there is for the future 
of labor is solidification and unity and the 
right to use the franchise for or against any 
party that they believe is injurious to the 
principles and purposes of the working people. 


eer 
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I want the Mine Workers back, but I want 
them back in such a way that greater con- 
fusion will not obtain on their return. I 
shall make any sacrifice within reason, as 
representing our cwn organization, and we 
have plenty of trouble. However, we haven’t 
gone back in membership, as you will notice, 
but there is a price that is too great to pay 
for the admission of any organization out- 
side. I am quite hopeful that the represen- 
tatives of the United Mine Workers will not 
demand an unjust price for readmission. 


Now then keep this in your mind—when 
voting for this report—which I again repeat 
is the only sensible report that could be 
made. 


Maybe it wouldn’t be too great a price to 
pay—maybe I am wrong—but every Union in 
the CIO has the right to demand admission 
into this Federation and should be admitted, 
and if you admit one organization you can- 
not make or give special privileges to it over 
the others. For instance, the Steel Workers— 
I don’t know what their membership is— 
but I do know that they admit to member- 
ship everybody in and around the steel mills. 
You haven’t got any right to question their 
membership. If you admit the United Mine 
Workers on the proposition that they sub- 
mitted to us in conference in Washington, 
you have got no right to question the mem- 
bership of any of the organizations that left 
this Federation, on their return—no matter 
who they have taken in. There are some 
organizations in the CIO that were never 
chartered, but there are large numbers of 
men who were never allowed under the charter 
of the United Mine Workers that have been 
organized since they left the Federation. 


I repeat that if you admit—if in your 
judgment or in the judgment of the Council 
—and I am willing to risk—not because I am 
a member of the Council, but I know those 
men—I am willing to risk the safety and 
protection of our rights as a part of this 
Federation to the decision of the Executive 
Council even if I were not a member. I 
know and trust those men. If in the judg- 
ment of the Council they accept the applica- 
tion of the United Mine Workers, if they 
believe that is best, I shall abide by it. But 
I say to you then you have no right to refuse 
to accept into the Federation any organization 
now composing the CIO or the Railroad 
Brotherhoods. There is conflicting jurisdic- 


tion in at least one organization of the 
Brotherhoods now outside of the Federa- 
tion. 


Those are the points you ought to under- 
stand. I am sure you do, and in the face of 
all that I think you will be adopting the 
right course if you adopt the report of the 
committee and give your Executive Council 
a chance to delve into this question a little 
more, to endeavor to bring about a better 
understanding even for the membership of 
the Progressive Mine Workers between now 
and the next convention. 


I thank you. 


President Green: The Chair recognizes 
Delegate Hutcheson. 


Delegate Brown, Delegate Hutcheson, whom 
I have recognized, waives his claim for 
recognition in your favor, so you may speak. 


Delegate Brown, Machinist: I don’t want 
to interfere with Vice President Hutcheson’s 
rights and responsibilities, and I yield to 
Brother Hutcheson. 


President Green: The Chair recognizes 
Delegate Brown. 


Delegate Brown, Machinists: Mr. Chairman 
and delegates, I will try to be brief. To do 
otherwise I would stray from the beam. The 
fundamental question now before the conven- 
tion is whether the convention will concur 
in a recommendation of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee that the convention, for some reason 
or other, should transfer their responsibilities 
and duties to a committee. 


The amendment, as I recall, in substance 
provides that there be deleted from the com- 
mittee’s report all reference to giving the 
Executive Council full authority for final dis- 
position of the application for affiliation by the 
United Mine Workers of America, and substi- 
tuting therefor that the Executive Council 
shall continue their good work, do everything 
possible to bring about a mutual agreement 
by the parties at interest and report to the 
next convention, or if need be to a special 
convention. 


In passing, may I say that in my opinion 
nothing has done so much to injure the labor 
movement, to interfere with the progress of 
the labor movement as the unwillingness of 
members and delegates at conventions to 
meet their responsibilities, plus lack of moral 
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courage. The reason I am taking the floor 
at this time is because of some of the ex- 
periences had by myself and associate mem- 
bers of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists. 

Political parties are not involved. The at- 
titude of those upon the so-called Hill has 
nothing to do with this. The question is, are 
we going to run true to form? Our great 
leader, President Green, on more than one oc- 
easion, on many occasions called upon those 
who left the American Federation of Labor 
to co back to the house of labor, to come 
back as they left. 


The previous speaker, relating his experi- 
ences when meeting with the spokesman of 
the United Mine Workers of America, said he 
believed that he, the President of the Mine 
Workers, was sincere. I hope that is true, 
yet if that is so I cannot understand why the 
official family of the U. M, W. A. take the 
position—I believe that is their position up to 
the moment—that you must accept us as is, 
and if there are any corrections necessary, 
they can be made after we are back in the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Something has been said about the need 
of unity, bringing about a unified labor move- 
ment, especially because of the days to come 
and because of our problems when the mili- 
tary army comes to a halt. As far as I am 
concerned, President Green and fellow dele- 
gates. I believe the American Federation of 
Labor will be far more influential and can 
wield greater prestige if we can continue 
to travel the road to the goal with the present 
controversy we have within the movement 
than to take a step that will cause those 
controversies to increase many fold. Let’s be 
frank with ourselves and stop kidding. If 
that is the position of the President of the 
United Mine Workers of America, that he is 
not going to agree to bring about certain 
corrections on the basis of the rights of the 
affiliated unions until after he comes in to the 
American Federation of Labor, it would seem 
to me that if there is a willingness to co- 
operate to bring about these corrections, they 
could have been made since last May when 
the application was presented by the 
U. M. W. A. for affiliation with the American 
Federation of Labor. 


Let me repeat in brief what I said this 


morning and especially for the attention of 
the metal trades. If this convention transfers 


their responsibility on this question to any 
committee there is established a precedent 
that can be used to work a hardship upon all 
the metal trades when the times comes when 
some of the other organizations outside the 
American Federation of Labor rap on our 
door for admission and ask what is wrong 
with the amendment that the Executive Coun- 
cil should continue their good work and report 
back to the convention? I see nothing wrong. 
I fear, brother chairman, that some people, 
in their anxiety for a unified labor movement, 
may be willing to have the United Mine 
Workers come into the American Federation 
of Labor on their own terms, which will mean 
sacrificing a principle that affects a score 
or more of the present affiliates of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. I am willing, if 
need be, to sacrifice some of the material 
things of life, but I am unwilling to sacrifice 
a principle which will open the flood gates 
and cause much more jurisdictional contro- 
versy within the American Federation of 
Labor than we now have. 


Therefore, Mr. Chairman, and delegates, I 
do hope that the delegates in convention will 
vote to support the amendment. Before clos- 
ing I want to repeat that any argument in 
favor of that amendment cannot be inter- 
preted as opposing the admission of the United 
Mine Workers of America. I want to see the 
Mine Workers in the American Federation of 
Labor. I want to see the United Automobile 
Workers in the American Federation of 
Labor. I want to see the United Electrical and 
Radio and Machine Workers in the American 
Federation of Labor. I want to see every 
one of the transportation organizations in the 
railroad industry in the American Federation 
of Labor. But I am unwilling that any of 
these organizations shall come into the Feder- 
ation in advance of a convention passing upon 
their charter rights that we grant them when 
they become an affiliate of this organization. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I don’t feel that’ I 
want to take up any more of your time, but 
I want to warn you that there is trouble 
ahead, dark days ahead if this American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in passing upon the charter 
rights of the United Mine Workers of America, 
refers the question to anyone but this con- 
vention. I plead with every delegate present 
—do not transfer your responsibilities and 
duties on this question of passing upon the 
charter rights of the Unions affiliated to this 
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Federation. Again I say I support the amend- 
ment to the committee’s report. 


President Green: The Chair recognizes 
Delegate MacGowan. 


Delegate MacGowan, Boilermakers: I desire 
to make a very brief statement in behalf of 
our International Union, which has a very 
vital concern in the affairs of District 50 of 
the United Mine Workers of America. Our 
International Union does not desire to throw 
a stone in the pathway of peace in the labor 
movement of America, but we do feel that 
before any action is taken by the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor 
we should be consulted and have the right to 
pass upon any adjustment that is made. 


Thank you. 


President Green: The Chair recognizes Dele- 
gate Hutcheson, President of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America. 


Delegate Hutcheson, Carpenters: Mr. Chair- 
man and delegates, I rise to support the report 
of the committee. In doing so I would like 
to make a few observations and make refer- 
ence to some of the happenings that have 
taken place not only in the history of the 
Federation of Labor but since the split in 
the labor movement occurred. 


The records will show that the Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America was 
one of the organizations that helped create 
and bring into existence this Federation of 
Labor. The records will further show that 
during the years of the existence of the Fed- 
eration the Brotherhood of Carpenters has 
been one of the strong supporters of the 
policies of the Federation. The records will 
also show that that was done during and at 
the time the split in the labor movement 
occurred. 


Reference was made by one of the speakers 
on this question—I think he talked about 
some fellow by the name of Hutcheson, or 
made some reference to him. Well, I have 
been talked about by a lot of people. I have 
had many things said about me. The English 
language has been used in many ways, and 
sometimes they went outside the English 
language to express their ideas and opinions. 
I have become so used to that that I pay no 
attention to it, other than it might give me 
a little opportunity, perhaps, to enjoy a 


little merriment, as I did this morning when 
I heard the delegate make the reference he 
did. 

I want to say in that respect that long ago 
I adopted the philosophy of listening to what 
others have to say and then trying to con- 
vince them, if their opinions were different 
than mine, as to the practicability of chang- 
ing their ideas. 


Since the split in the labor movement 6c- 
curred, at all of the conventions held by this 
body, delegates and representatives of various 
organizations, even the President of the Fed- 
eration time after time have expressed them- 
selves as desiring to have a united labor 
movement. Our President has said many times 
that we of the Federation in fact invited 
back to the house of labor those who left us 
when the split in the movement occurred. He 
made the statement that the door was still 
open. Never at any time were there any 
qualifications added to that invitation. 


However, conditions have arisen that per- 
haps require some clarification of that invi- 
tation. I am of the opinion that the report of 
the committee fairly and rightly, honestly 
and judiciously covers these questions. I can 
understand to some extent the feelings of the 
representatives of the Progressive Mine 
Workers, 


Reference has been made by one of the 
former speakers and one of my colleagues on 
the Executive Council to precedents that have 
been established in the years gone by, in the 
matter of instructing organizations affiliated 
with this organization, this Federation of 
Labor, as to what they should do in reference 
to solidifying and amalgamating themselves 
with other Internationals. I think one out- 
standing precedent was overlooked by my 
colleague, and I want to refer to that just 
briefly. It has to do with the acceptance to 
membership in this Federation of the Brick- 
layers, Masons and Plasterers International 
Union. Those of you who will look back to 
those days will recall that the Operative 
Plasterers, in the beginning of the considera- 
tion of the application of the Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers, entered objections to 
their becoming affiliated with this Federation 
for the reason that the Operative Plasterers 
was a plasterers’ organization, but in the 
Bricklayers International Union there were 
plasterers. The result was that the Operative 
Plasterers finally withdrew their opposition 
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and the Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers 
International Union became affiliated with 
the Federation, and became affiliated with 
the Building and Construction Trades Depart- 
ment. If you will look at the records, if my 
memory serves me right, you won’t find in 
the proceedings of any convention where 
either of these two organizations which are 
in affiliation today, with delegates seated on 
this floor, have ever had one contentious ques- 
tion raised by either of them, either in this 
convention or in the Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Department of the Federation. 
That is a precedent that I think should be 
recalled to your mind, to show you that it 
is possible for two organizations whose juris- 
diction may overlap to get along harmoniously 
together in the house of labor. 


As has been said by one of the previous 
speakers, the Progressive Mine Workers were 
in existence prior to the time that the United 
Mine Workers of America left the Federation. 
When the charter was issued by the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor 
to the Progressive Mine Workers, it was ex- 
pected by the Council—and I am sure it was 
the thought and expectation of the majority 
of the delegates attending Federation con- 
ventions—that the Progressive Mine Workers 
would make advancements in reference to 
organizing the then unorganized Mine Work- 
ers of the country. The records will show 
what progress has been made. The records 
will show who made that progress. 


But if I were the Progressive Mine Workers’ 
officials today I would welcome back into the 
Federation the organization of the United 
Mine Workers of America. I would not base 
my objections on any one person affiliated 
with that oragnization. I would have in mind 
the men who make up that organization, the 
men who dig coal, the same as the members 
of the Progressive Mine Workers, and after 
they were back in this Federation I would 
endeavor to show them that we of the Pro- 
gressive Mine Workers of America were real, 
honest-to-God trade unionists and set the ex- 
ample, if they think it should be set, for the 
members of the United Mine Workers. 


I do not believe that we should waste our 
time criticizing any one individual connected 
with the United Mine Workers of America or 
any other international organization, because 
if we should resort to that, is there any one 
of us in this hall today but that could find 
someone and perhaps numbers who could find 





plenty of fault with us? So why waste our 
time talking about one individual? We should 
think of the men who make up the interna- 
tional organizations, and in this instance, of 
course, it is the United Mine Workers of 
America. 


Statements have been made that if the 
United Mine Workers were admitted back to 
membership in the Federation that John L. 
Lewis—the man the Mine Workers have se- 
lected as their President and representative— 
would do dire things to this Federation. I 
can recall the years when the United Mine 
Workers were affiliated with this Federation. 
I can recall when that individual that they 
seem to be so afraid of now was a delegate 
year after year along with our President, 
representing the Mine Workers. I never saw 
him do anything that was so terrible, and I 
think if there was anybody that should have 
that thought, probably it should be me. But 
I haven’t any thought, and I haven’t any feel- 
ing other than this. I have a feeling for the 
labor movement. I want to see them united. 
And this, in my opinion,—the question we have 
before us today,—would be a step in that 
direction. It has been said that you could 
not believe anything that this individual might 
tell you. I want to say, from my experience, 
I will take his word as quickly as I would 
anyone sitting on this floor as a delegate, and 
in some instances I would a darn sight rather 
have it. 


The report of the committee, as I under- 
stand it, is to give to your Executive Council 
certain instructions,—certain authority, if 
you please. 


Now if you haven’t any confidence in the 
men whom you have selected, and whom you 
will no doubt select tomorrow for your in- 
coming Executive Council—then vote down 
the committee’s report. But if you have any 
confidence in those men you are going to 
select for your incoming Executive Council, 
then adopt the report of the committee, so 
that your Executive Council may realize and 
know that they have a duty to perform as 
per your action and instruction, and if we 
are not men enough to assume that respon- 
sibility then, in my opinion, they are not the 
men you want as the Executive Council of 
this Federation. 


Therefore, in closing, let me say this: Every 
one of you on this floor as delegates who 
are sincere in your desire to see a united 
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labor movement, vote for the committee’s 
report and let us show to the people of the 
United States and elsewhere, if they happen 
to be interested, that we really are sincere in 
endeavoring to bring about a united labor 
movement under the auspices and the banner 
of the American Federation of Labor. Thank 
you. 


Delegate Ryan, Longshoremen: President 
Green and fellow delegates: As a member of 
the committee I did not intend to take the 
floor in defense of the committee’s report, 
as I know that the speakers that preceded 
me spoke in favor of the adoption of the 
report and have covered the matter in a fine 
manner. 


I have no wish to delay the proceedings, 
but inasmuch as I understand J, was not here 
when there was introduced an amendment, 
which I have heard discussed and which 
would mean delay, I feel that I should briefly 
give the fellow delegates a review of what 
is confronting our organization as a result 
of a delay by an organization affiliated with 
this American Federation of Labor several 
years ago. 


What we are interested in is not individ- 
uals or in organizations. We are interested 
in unity in the American labor movement, the 
same as I believe every delegate here is, and 
I don’t mean, of course, that in order to have 
that unity we should sacrifice any principles 
of this great American Federation of Labor, 
which has been in existence now some 62 
years. 


I do, however, wish to call your attention 
to the fact that while we worry a great deal 
about the Smith-Connally Bill, in the State 
of Texas where there are many ports and 
many members of our international organi- 
zation employed, as a result of the last ses- 
sion of their State Legislature action was 
taken which provides that if I, myself, or 
any of the organizers or officers of our or- 
ganization went into the State of Texas at 
the present time—except if we resided there 
—and addressed a meeting of Longshoremen 
in the interests of our organization, we would 
be in violation of the law that has just been 
passed. I understand from our men in Flor- 
ida that similar legislation is being intro- 
duced there at a time when President Green 
put labor’s case so ably before the general 
public in his answer to the Commander of 
the American Legion last Friday and which 


was seconded here by a great Senator from 
the State of New York—Jim Mead—this 
morning. He said that while labor has had 
its errors, so have the Yankees and so has 
industry, and nobody is coming forward with 
legislation to curb industry, but everybody 
is coming forward with legislation to curb 
this great American labor movement, and they 
would not do it if the labor movement was 
united. 


Brother Tobin said just a short while ago 
that if the United Mine Workers had nat 
seceded from the American Federation of 
Labor, there never would have been a CIO. 


Maybe God’s blessings come to us in dis- 
guise and we do not know it until later on. 
Maybe it was a fine thing that the CIO 
was established, because we had Communists 
in our midst who interfered with the work 
of this American Federation of Labor, and I 
presume they still have some here under cover 
watching us; they are planted in here and 
do not come to the front, but as I had the 
privilege of telling John L. Lewis, when we 
discussed the affiliation of the seamen with 
his organization when he was still with the 
ClO, he gave the Communists a chance to 
go into that organization, and I believe the 
majority are in there now. I believe the CIO 
should be continued so that the Communists 
will have some haven of refuge. 


I believe every American labor organization 
as well as every Canadian labor organization 
should have the right to re-affiliate with the 
American Federation of Labor and I am sure 
that the report of the committee amply covers 
the anxiety expressed by those who are af- 
fected either by District 50 or the Progressive 
Mine Workers themselves. I am not going to 
attempt to discuss those questions, but as I 
understand it, as a member of the committee, 

-and I attended those sessions—that in 
thirty days every International organization 
that feels that District. 50 is harmful to their 
organization shall notify President Green and 
the Executive Council and they will discuss 
that with the United Mine Workers. I am 
positive that the Executive Council will cer- 
tainly render no decision, even in order to get 
the 600,000 mine workers back into the 
American Federation of Labor, that will 
jeopardize the rights of any International that 
is affected by District 50. 

I am not competent to speak on the Progres- 
sive Mine Workers, but it has been discussed 
before. I know nothing about the Mine 
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Worker’s problems. After all, I have all I 
can do to take care of the waterfront prob- 
lems. But I notice’in this morning’s paper, 
Secretary Ickes turned the mines back to the 
mine owners. I regret that strike and I hope 
to God no longshoreman’s group of any size 
will strike for the duration of the war, al- 
though we have had plenty of reason to be- 
cause of the raiding tactics made on us by 
the National Maritime Union; in spite of_the 
pledges President Green and President Murray 
gave to President Roosevelt. 


What I want to point out is this—the 
danger of delay, Mr. Chairman. About eight 
years ago the International Seaman’s Union 
was one of the most respected organizations 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor. Andy Furuseth, who stands with the 
immortals of the American labor movement,— 
President Gompers, John Mitchell, Jim Dun- 
can, and the rest have passed on to their 
rewards. Andy Furuseth was a great states- 
man in the interests of labor and particularly 
in the interests of the International Seamen’s 
Union, but he did not have the time to spend 
on organizing the seamen—his duties were 
taken up with opposing vicious legislation in 
Washington and with the help of Senator 
LaFollette, he did so. 

That is in line with the same thing about 
the mine owners. The mine owners never 
gave the miners a square deal and the steam- 
ship owners never gave the seamen a square 
deal, 


To digress to the miners for a moment, 
when President Roosevelt signed the Guffey 
bill several years ago, during the first year 
of his administration, he said he knew it was 
unconstitutional but he wanted the mine 
workers to get the benefit of the bill during 
the years it would take the mine owners to 
prove it unconstitutional. I don’t know in 
what way the miners have returned to work, 
but I do know now that the mine owners are 
not only using the Smith-Connally Bill, but 
they will use every other piece of vicious legis- 
lation to see that the miners do not get their 
just wages and just conditions. 


And the steamship owners opposed the In- 
ternational Seamen’s Union, so that when 
about seven years ago a seaman in good 
standing in the Seamen’s Union, Joseph Cur- 
ran saw fit to lead a secession movement, as 
I believe the Progressive Mine Workers lead 
a similar one against the United Mine 
Workers when they felt it was necessary for 
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them to do so. This man, with 27 of his 
men, tied up a ship in Los Angeles, and I 
will not go into the details because I know 
how busy we are. But as a result of that he 
and his 27 men were suspended by the In- 
ternational Seamen’s Union and when they 
came up on the pier somebody gave them 
$225. They did not have any money, but the 
representatives of the Communist Party who 
had been trying to destroy the waterfront 
ever since 1925 gave them this money and 
they hired a hall for three months at $75.00 
a month right in the building where the In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Association Dis- 
trict Council meets on the corner of 22nd 
Street and 11th Avenue. They were given 
$225.—$75.00 a month and they had three 
months to try to organize the water front and 
President Green and tke Executive Council 
have commended the International Longshore- 
men’s Association for breaking that secession 
movement against the International Seamen’s 
Union by sending our men through the picket 
lines at a time when even an A. F. of L. 
organization, a marine organization had their 
banners in the picket line with this rank 
and file secession movement of the Interna- 
tional Seamen’s Union. 

You may think that I am getting off the 
question, but I am just going to point out as 
briefly as possible what delay meant at that 
time. When the secession movement was 
over, we found out that the International Sea- 
men’s Union did not have an organization, 
because as I say the employers would not sign 
an agreement with them and without an 
agreement on the waterfront you don’t get 
any place. But if we had licked that secession 
movement, and Mr. Curran was in a very 
receptive mood—just as I believe the Mine 
Workers are today—and after a conference 
with Ivan Hunter of the International Sea- 
men’s Union I came to President Green with 
a proposition that Curran and his 27 followers 
be taken back into the International Seamen’s 
Union and that Curran be given some sort of 
a job—as Eastern representative or an or- 
ganizer for the International Seamen’s Union, 
but it was refused, and properly so. 


President Green and myself were on a com- 
mittee to conduct the negotiations with the 
International Seamen’s Union until they were 
brought back into the picture. We went be- 
fore a meeting of the Executive Council in 
Atlantic City and then after every member of 
the Executive Council of the International 
Seamen’s Union had placed their recommenda- 
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tion in the hands of President Green, some 
of the other members of the International 
Seamen’s Union felt that Ryan and his as- 
sociates were looking to take over the Sea- 
men’s Union, and they went back on their 
bargain and went before the Executive Coun- 
cil and asked them not to condone the agree- 
ment that had been worked out by President 
Green and myself, 


Lewis was President of the CIO and wel- 
comed Curran and his followers into the 
CIO and now the National Maritime Union 
is one of the strongest organizations in the 
country, and, President Green, if you will 
bear with me just a moment longer, you and 
the delegates, this is how it affects the coun- 
try itself as well as how it affects the labor 
movement of this country. 


Brother Lundeberg had a secession move- 
ment of the International Seamen’s Union 
for several years on the Pacific Coast, and 
the Executive Council, that action afterwards 
endorsed by the convention gave the charter 
of the International Seamen’s Union to 
Brother Lundeberg and he is doing a fine job. 
You will see the votes he has in this conven- 
tion. He is not here today at the convention 
because he is out on the Pacific Coast fight- 
ing the battle, but he has added to the .num- 
ber of men he had at the time that that char- 
ter was granted. 


I might point out that without the coopera- 
tion of the Teamsters in the port of New 
York we would not have been able to lick 
the secession movement of the Curran group, 
and without their cooperation now we would 
not be able to help the Seafarers Union. But, 
I say this to the delegates to this convention, 
that in common with the rest of you we re- 
spect the fine contribution that Russia has 
made to the military effort of this war, but 
Browder made a talk the other day in which 
he said that they are not interested in Japan. 
That is all right. But after they make the 
peace, after Germany is licked and they make 
the peace, they may then decide to help 
Japan, and I make this statement,—and I 
know I am responsible for it—that 90 per cent 
of the American ships on the Atlantic Coast 
and the Gulf Coast are aligned with Curran 
of the Maritime Union. Roy Hunter is his 
boss on the waterfront and Browder is 
Hunter’s boss. And they would turn their 
guns on Americans in the aid of Russia and 
Japan, and that is something far above this 


labor movement. That is due to the fact that 
people wanted to wait instead of acting on 
a proposition. So I am opposed to the amend- 
ment. We all have confidence in the Execu- 
tive Council, and these organizations affected 
by District 50 are not going to let anything 
be put over on them. As I say, they have 
thirty days to file their grievances, and I 
think the Progressive Mine Workers ought 
to take advantage of the thirty days, and I 
sincerely hope within sixty days the Executive 
Council will be able to report to us that the 
United Mine Workers are back. The Machin- 
ists are back and I believe the Big Six should 
be back. I believe there will be an exodus 
from the CIO of American organizations and 
let the Communists stay with the CIO so 
that they will have a haven of refuge. Thank 
you. 

Vice President Woll: Your committee in 
considering this matter approached it not 
from the standpoint of prejudice or passion. 
Nor do I want, in behalf of the committee 
and in support of the committee’s report, to 
appeal to you upon prejudice or passion, but 
to present to you the logical reasons that 
have prompted your committee in submitting 
this report. Before doing so, may I say just 
a word on the amendment offered. 


The committee of course opposes the amend- 
ment offered to its report and it opposes the . 
amendment for several reasons, principally 
because there is involved in this amendment, 
first of all, the implied indication of a mis- 
trust in the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor dealing with the 
subject. 


The adoption of this amendment, whether 
the introducers intended to imply that motive 
or not, if carried by this convention will carry 
that implication to the country at large. 
And the effect, instead of being helpful, will 
be extremely harmful. 


And then we oppose the amendment for the 
further reason that in the event that your 
Executive Council is able to bring about an 
understanding, satisfactory to every organiza- 
tion involved, including the Progressive Mine 
Workers, it would be precluded from taking 
action on the readmission into the American 
Federation of Labor of the United Mine Work- 
ers Union unless a special convention was 
called or unless we delayed the action until 
a year hence on this question. 


Surely, no delegate would want to place 
either of those agencies upon a basis of that 
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kind. And then assuming that perhaps one 
or two organizations would be dissatisfied 
with the arrangements to be entered into—in 
view of that fact again the Executive Council 
would be required to call a special convention 
to deal with these minor difficulties that per- 
haps one or two organizations may allege. 
In other words, this amendment will give the 
opportunity to those who have only a minor 
complaint, to prevent the consummation of 
the affiliation of the United Mine Workers 
Union. 

I think the prior action of the Executive 
Council in their dealings with the CIO and 
with any other organization within the CIO 
or without it has indicated clearly and unmis- 
takably that the Executive Council can be 
trusted with this matter. Indeed, the con- 
ventions time after time have taken such ac- 
tion from the very first inception of the di- 
vision in the ranks of labor. The Executive 
Council has been given authority to deal with 
the CIO or any of its affiliates or any organ- 
ization outside of the Federation, and by prior 
conventions the Council has been given au- 
thority to act in these matters. Your vote at 
this time would imply that your Executive 
Council is not to be entrusted with these 
matters, and in giving vent to such distrust 
or mistrust would tie the hands of your Coun- 
cil. It makes it impossible even if a unani- 
mous agreement were reached, to put it into 
effect without the difficulties of calling a 
special convention or delaying it until the 
coming convention, 


Then let me ask you to place yourselves in 
the position of an organization with whom 
you are negotiating. If the hands of the 
Council are tied as you would tie them, why 
they would simply say, “What is the use?” 
You have no authority; you can’t take up 
any matter, you must call a special conven- 
tion to deal with any and all matters provided 
there. Such a procedure is not only imprac- 
tical. I think it is unwarranted and I think 
it should not receive any consideration by this 
convention in the arguments advanced in favor 
of it—an appeal to the delegates to be cou- 
rageous and to decide these questions for 
themselves and not to shirk their responsibili- 
ties. Yet, this committee concurs in that and 
henee we offered the suggestion that we have, 
that you do deal with this question in a 
practical and courageous and justified manner. 

One who is supporting the amendment stated 


he believed he could concur 99% in the com- 
mittee’s report. Well, I am more than happy 
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to hear that because if all of us can concur 
99% in this report then there ought not to 
be the slightest deviation as to the decision 
to be reached on this question. And then the 
allegation has been made: yes, we want the 
United Mine Workers in affiliation with us, but 
we don’t want its President for this or for 
that reason. And then we have the appeal to 
prejudice or prior action, why they ought not 
to be admitted. Why 600,000 men should be 
made to pay the penalty for what those who 
make the charge believe the ill-doings of one 
man. Bear in mind that involved in that 
opposition is the fundamental principle of 
autonomy of each and every one of our recog- 
nized organizations in affiliation with this 
organization, and if we may exclude one or- 
ganization on the ground that we don’t like 
its president or its secretary-treasurer or any 
of its officials, pray, then, are we not laying 
the foundations that will jeopardize the au- 
tonmous rights of those affiliated with us? 
Do we pass judgment of retention of affiliation 
by the character of representation selected by 
the membership or the manner in which it is 
selected? Certainly not! That is the auton- 
omous right of each and every one of us and 
pray do not allege that as a cause or refusal 
of that re-admission into this Federation. 
Now may I say just a word about the re- 
port of the committee. What does the report 
of the committee do in the first instance? It 
calls attention to the tender of affiliation sub- 
mitted by the United Mine Workers. It calls 
attention to the difficulties encountered by 
the Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to accept or to adopt that 
tender of affiliation in the form in which it 
was tendered. Shall I go into that? Of course 
the tender is: “take us as we are and we 
take you as you are,” meaning that they 
raise no objection to the Progressive Mine 
Workers or anything else, and that we should 
raise no objection to them, and in fairness 
to the United Mine Workers it must be said 
that in our conferences they said, “even if 
we acted upon that that it would not mean 
an extension of jurisdiction of the United 
Mine Workers,’’ which they had when they 
left the American Federation of Labor. But 
the Council said no and your committee, too, 
expresses difficulty in recommending accept- 
ance of affiliation as recorded in the Council’s 
report. We of the Council say no, we will not 
accept you on your terms. Then we proceed 
to lay out the procedure of a formula by 
which readmittance into our councils may 
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again be had. In so doing we viewed this 
matter entirely from one point of view, and 
that is from the point of view of unity in 
the house of the family of labor. And we 
view that, not because of fear that might 
come to us internally by the admission of 
the United Mine Workers, but rather by fear 
of dangers, without that are coming to us, once 
this great human catastrophe is at an end, 
when peace will again come to us and when 
these millions of men and women shall be 
re-converted into peace time pursuits, and 
these other millions will be coming back from 
the service looking for jobs in our industrial 
and economic life. There is the great danger 
with which we shall be confronted, and that 
is the fear we have, and to meet that fear 
we preach unity, and it is upon that concep- 
tion we recommend the formula contained in 
our report. : 


Now, what is that formula? That formula 
is designed to protect the interests of each 
and every affiliated organization, for, after 
all, our first duty, our first responsibility is 
to those in affiliation with the Federation. 


And what do we say? We say that within 
the next thirty days any and all organizations 
having a grievance against the United Mine 
Workers of America advise the officers of the 
Federation of that grievance, of that com- 
plaint, of that transgression of their juris- 
diction, and support that claim with sub- 
stantive proof or evidence. Why do we make 
that? If your committee or someone is to 
negotiate, they at least must know what par- 
ties are to be protected, what complaints 
have developed and to what extent, for other- 
wise your committee or whoever may be 
negotiating with the United Mine Workers of 
America will be entirely in the dark. But 
when once apprised of the complaints and 
evidence is presented, we shall then be in 
position to intelligently act to protect your 
interests and the interests of every one con- 
cerned. 


Then, having received that information, 
what is the next step? We, the officers shall, 
either by conference between the respective 
organizations complaining with the United 
Mine Workers of America, or through its 
committees, if that be possible or desirable— 
negotiate with whom? With the Miners in 
reaching that adjustment, and it is confi- 
dently expected that if negotiations are car- 
ried on in that manner, very little will re- 
main to be decided by the Executive Council. 


But should, perchanae, some differences 
still arise, I am sure if they are grave in 
nature and character this Executive Council 
is not going to bargain away the jurisdic- 
tional rights and advantages of any organiza- 
tion merely for the admittance of the United 
Mine Workers of America. But if, perchance, 
minor difficulties are in existence, would you 
not trust the Council then, in view of these 
greater dangers and this desire for unity, 
with the power to decide this matter? 


Then insofar as the Progressive Miners are 
concerned, their interests, too, are protected 
by the report of your committee, for they are 
placed in the same category with our other 
National and International Unions. 


Reference has been made to the constitu- 
tional prohibition, and yet this report is made 
in conformity with Article IX, Section 11. 
Read it and understand the import of it, and 
do not place a false interpretation upon it. 
The report is made in conformity with that, 
and we recommend, therefore, that the pro- 
cedure outlined be endorsed and approved 
by you. 


Yes, we then ask that the Executive Coun- 
cil be empowered with still greater authority, 
and that is to take such other action as may 
be essential. 

We have federal labor unions involved. They 
are not national or international unions, but 
their rights, their interests must likewise be 
protected, and your committee has embraced 
all these considerations in making this report. 


I dare say that no one who might have 
dealt with this question could have compiled 
a report more cogent, more compatible with 
the laws of the Federation than is contained 
in this report, and yet hold out hope for 
unity in the ranks of labor, for admittance 
not alone of the Mine Workers but of other 
organizations that will follow. 


Yes, this will set a precedent, indeed, it is 
following a precedent, for I recall very dis- 
tinctly the first committee chosen by the Ex- 
ecutive Council, upon instructions of the con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor, 
to meet with a like committee of the CIO. 
After we had many meetings we finally sub- 
mitted and practically agreed upon a formula 
identical in character to that which we pro- 
posed in this report. That formula was en- 
dorsed by the following convention, although 
it was rejected by the CIO. 


Then I had the fortune or the misfortune 
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of serving on the second committee delegated 
to meet with CIO representatives, as indicated 
by Delegate Tobin. There, too, this formula 
was proposed and rejected by the representa- 
tives of the CIO, and my understanding is 
that even in the most recent conference last 
year that same formula had been proposed by 
our representatives and rejected by theirs. 


Having approved this formula time and 
time again are we now, that we are on the 
eve of making some success, of realizing to 
some degree our hopes, our ambitions, our 
aspirations for unity in the labor movement, 
are we now to say no, that all we have said 
heretofore counts for naught? 


Yes, this convention, in addition to Presi- 
dent Green, have asked all the erring organi- 
zations formerly in affiliation with the Fed- 
eration to return to our fold, and what are 
we to do now? What are we to do now—set 
up obstacles to make a hollow mockery of 
our invitation, of our appeal, of our dec- 
larations, of our pious appeals to again re- 
turn to the house of labor? 


May I call your attention to the fact the 
re-admittance of the Internationaal Ladies 
Garment Workers was had upon the same 
formula proposed in this report. Why, then, 
should there be any division on this question? 
Ought we not gladly and joyously join with 
each other in the great possibilities that lie 
before us, the unity of labor essential once 
this conflict is over, for when it is over 
problems that we may now have will pale into 
insignificance in comparison with the grave 
problems that we will be confronted with 
when we again return to a peace-time econ- 
omy. 

I say to you that this report has been con- 
sidered from every point of view, with the 
thought in mind of safeguarding the rights 
and interests of the affiliated organizations, 
whose protection must come first, and yet it 
lays the ground work for the admittance of 
erring organizations on a basis honorable to 
ourselves and equitable to themselves. 

I hope the amendment will be defeated and 
the report of the committee over-whelmingly 
approved. 


Delegate Brown, Electrical Workers: Mr. 
President and delegates: We of the Electrical 
Workers believe we have had as much trouble 
with District 50 as any organization affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. We 
are constantly in trouble with District 50. 





We are constantly before some board, some 
government agency trying to iron out difficul- 
ties caused by District 50. 

But in the interests of peace, in the interests 
of harmony, and having faith in the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor, 
with a member of our own International or- 
ganization serving on that Council, we have 
faith in him and we have faith in the other 
members of that Council, and we know that 
when this case comes before them justice will 
be done. Therefore, the Electrical Workers are 
not in favor of the amendment to the report, 
but are in favor of the report of the commit- 
tee. 


Delegate Martel, Detroit and Wayne County, 
Michigan Federation of Labor. Mr. Chair- 
man and delegates to the American Federation 
of Labor, you may think it strange that a 
delegate from a central body should inject 
himself into a controversy of this kind, and 
I want to assure you that I would not do so if 
it were not for the fact that what may be done 
here today will have a more far-reaching ef- 
fect upon the standing of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor unions in our district than 
anything that has happened in a number of 
years. 

There is no part of the trade union move- 
ment in America that has had to fight with 
the CIO on a larger scale than we in the city 
of Detroit, and despite the professions of the 
spokesmen for the CIO that Detroit is a CIO 
town, I want to assure you that some two 
hundred local unions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in Detroit have been able to hold 
their own and to fight off the attacks on the 
American Federation of Labor unions, 


My friends, we can see on the other side 
of the road already the evidences of dis- 
integration. What you do here today will 
have much to do with putting the house of 
the American Federation of Labor in order, 
so that it can capitalize on the opportunities 
that are bound to present themselves in our 
district in the near future. 


There is no group within the American 
Federation of Labor that opposed John L. 
Lewis any more than we did when we found 
what the program was. Our people lived in a 
hell for the first few years of the CIO move- 
ment, when the overnight labor leaders fur- 
nished by the Communist party had the bit in 
their teeth and were running down the middle 
of the road. We had to order our affairs in 
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such a way as to preserve what we had and to 
reach out at every opportunity, and I be- 
lieve the record will show that our unions 
in Detroit have given a pretty good account 
of themselves. 


The people of our community, some who 
embrace the leaders of the CIO, are now be- 
ginning to be able to evaluate the kind of 
service that the American Federation of Labor 
unions have been able to render as against 
that furnished by some of the newcomers to 
the trade union movement in our district. 


I want to assure you, my friends, that many 
of these men who are strutting the stage to- 
day as leaders in Detroit are men who were 
not so long ago presidents of company unions 
—and that includes R. J. Thomas, President 
of the U.A.W. CIO. 


I hope that this convention will see fit to 
accept the recommendations of the commit- 
tee. I do not believe there should be any 
fear on our part that the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor is going 
to do the wrong thing or do anything that 
is going to hurt the interests of the Inter- 
national Unions who may have a controversy 
with District 50 or any other branch of the 
United Mine Workers of America. 


I am sure that we are all conscious of the 
fact that whatever the Executive Council does 
in the interim will be subject to the con- 
sideration and the approval of the delegates 
in the convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, the same as any other act of the 
Executive Council must be submitted to the 
convention. I have no fear that the Execu- 
tive Council is going to set aside the interests 
of any International Union and out-weigh 
that against the advantages to be gained by 
a settlement of this controversy with the 
United Mine Workers. ‘ 

The refreshing things that happened here 
today was to see the International President 
of the Teamsters and Chauffeurs organization 
take the platform and support the report ot 
the committee. I say it was refreshing be- 
cause it gives the lie to an ugly rumor that has 
been circulated around this convention that 
certain people were opposed to the return 
of the United Mine Workers, because certain 
people outside of the trade union movement 
did not want a unified labor movement in 
America and that the President of the Team- 
sters Union was lending himself to that. I 
am glad that Brother Tobin took the stand 


and made his position as clear as he did so 
that no longer could anyone dare to repeat 
such a scurrilous rumor. 


And when the charge was made that was an 
inference that Bill Hutcheson had gone soft, 
when the question was asked, has he forgotten 
John L. Lewis, I think it would have come 
with better grace to have stated that despite 
any personal difference now or in the past, 
the leader of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America is big 
enough to set those personal differences aside 
in the interests of a unified trade union move- 
ment. Already there are rumors—not rumors 
but substantial evidence, my friends, that 
large segments of the United Automobile 
Workers of the CIO have tried to get into the 
United Mine Workers. The group in the Gen- 
eral Motors plant at Flint, Michigan, would 
much rather be following John Lewis than 
they would the present leadership in the 
United Automobile Workers. 


If we are looking for a united labor move- 
ment in America let’s embrace the oppor- 
tunity that will start the avalanche. If the 
United Mine Workers were back in the 
American Federation of Labor today what 
effect do you think it would have on the 
vote in the International Typographical 
Union, which takes place next month? Any- 
thing that is done here in this convention that 
will give encouragement to those men in the 
ITU who want their International back in the 
American Federation of Labor will help them 
in the securing of a favorable vote when the 
vote is taken next month. 


I am sure, my friends, that if we can bring 
Mr. Lewis and his United Mine Workers back 
into the American Federation of Labor there 
need be no fear of any damage that he can 
do, even though your fears may be that he 
comes with a mischievous intent—and I don’t 
believe that is so. Certainly if those who have 
controlled the destinies of this organization 
these many years could prevent him from 
taking over in 1935 and 1936, in the increased 
membership that we have acquired since that 
time, acquired in an orderly manner, they 
would be in a position to place the strength 
of his orgnaization much more down the line 
in the scheme of things. 


But I do know this, that the leader of the 
United Mine Workers of America has a score 
to settle with some of the world savers that 
he made in the CIO, and there is nothing 
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that would be more to our advantage than to 
take John and his Miners back into the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and give him the 
task of driving these boys back into their 
holes. I am sure he knows how to do it. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, for the benefit of the 
delegates here I want to tell you something 
of Detroit. It is still a pump handle town— 
make no mistake about that—and it has a 
population made up of the bottom of the bar- 
rel from the four corners of the earth. The 
industrialists of our city, in their program 
of repression against the trade union move- 
ment threw the United States immigration 
laws out the window and contracted for cheap 
labor not only in Europe but in Asia and 
in Africa. They combed the hills of the 
South and the pine forest territories of Michi- 
gan, the wastelands of Canada, and they 
brought the boys into Detroit by the boat- 
load and the carload, and it is no wonder the 
trade unions there were not able to assimi- 
late those new cousins of ours; it is no won- 
der, my friends, that that kind of a popula- 
tion lent itself to the manipulation of those 
who were only too willing to play one race 
against the other, one nationality against the 
other and one religion against the other. 

Leaders today of the United Automobile 
Workers were a few years ago running around 
the factory with literature of the Ku Klux 
Klan. A great educational campaign must be 
put on, and it will never be successful unless 
it is conducted by those who know our com- 
munity. I think the one man who knows it 
in the trade union movement in America is 
the President of the United Mine Workers, 
because he stood the industrialists of our 
district on their ear and made them like it. 


Despite what may be said in opposition, con- 
siderable progress has been made. Many of the 
abuses in the plants that the men complained 
of have been eliminated. We must give them 
credit to the degree that they have had suc- 
cess. My God, my friends, what a story it 
would be if the power and the opportunities 
that those folks have were in the hands af 
experienced people in the trade union move- 
ment! The record would be much different 
than it is today. 


I wonder if, in indicting John Lewis and 
other men who have walked the stage as 
he has, many times at variance with the 
sentiments of their associates in the conven- 
tion, if in appraising them we fail to appraise 





ourselves? What becomes of our responsi- 
bility to give directions to those men who 
have a consuming ambition, a great ability 
and an aptitude for leadership? I am sure 
we can’t shed ourselves of that responsi- 
bility by criticizing the other fellow. We 
have our own responsibilities, and if what 
has happened here in the last decade has 
been good or bad, we are to blame ourselves 
in a measure that we were unable to make 
the best of the tools that God gave us, if we 
don’t give those intellects that have the 
ability to lead the kind of direction they ought 
to have. 


I say in closing, Mr. Chairman, I hope that 
what you do here today will not be consid- 
ered entirely in the light of controversies that 
might exist in the American Federation of 
Labor between a few people and Mr. Lewis 
in the Mine Workers Union about people that 
they think he ought not to have. My friends, 
the controversies you will get out of that are 
no greater than those that exist here today. 
If it is a question of the 25,000 Progressive 
Miners I dare say there are 25,000 more 
people in the American Federation of Labor 
that the several International Unions are 
contesting today, who say they should be 
theirs, but they are in the other fellow’s or- 
ganization. That is not the important thing. 
It is important to you, yes. It is important 
to any International official to maintain 
the prestige and the position of his Interna- 
tional Union. But what about what is impor- 
tant to the American working people? 

Here is an opportunity to bring about unity 
in the trade union movement so that we can 
present a united front to those who are now 
using the division in labor to strafe labor 
and turn the forces of government against 
our interests. The regimentation we are get- 
ting out of the war effort, much of which is 
not necessary, is but a part of the program 
of the Manufacturers Association to destroy 
all of the new unions as soon as the war is 
sover, and then destroy the rest of us if they 
have the tools to do it with. 

I am sure, my friends, that the division that 
exists in labor today is the only thing that 
makes for the happy situation that the em- 
ployers are so able to capitalize on. They 
have trade unionists in both camps who are 
honest men, who want to do the right thing 
fighting with each other because of this di- 
vision in the ranks of the trade union move- 
ment. I don’t think we should fear that the 
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Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, which has guarded the inter- 
ests of the Federation so jealously during 
these ten years, is not going to do anything 
that will jeopardize the fundamental interests 
of the trade union movement, and I hope that 
the committee’s report will be adopted, and 
that in the few short months to follow we will 
see the 600,000 members of the United Mine 
Workers of America back in here, that we 
will see the 80,000 members of the ITU back 
in here. 

Delegate McMorrow, 
ployees— 

And then I know, my friends, that it 
won’t be long before Mr. Sidney Hillman and 
Dalrymple and a goodly portion of the United 
Automobile Workers will be following soon. 


Street Railway Em- 


President Green: Delegate McMorrow, the 
rules of the convention provide that each dele- 
gate may speak five minutes. 


Delegate McMorrow: I will not speak that 
long. 


President Green: But those rules have not 
been enforced. I can see now, however, from 
the attitude of the delegates, that they are 
anxious to vote, so may I request that in ac- 
cording the speakers the widest privilege here 
to discuss this very important question you 
conform now to the rules of the convention. 


Delegate McMorrow: Mr. Chairman and 
delegates: representing an _ International 
Union that is old in this Federation and that 
has been a victim of all the isms known to 
the labor movement, the CIO and all of their 
ilk, I cannot see now but that the recommen- 
dation of the committee is the correct solution 
of this problem. I come from Detroit where I 
live occasionally. I am not like Martel, I 
would not make the place my home, but I 
know what we have to contend with, and I 
have about come to this conclusion, that there 
is so much good in the worst of us and so 
much bad in the best of us that it ill behooves 
any of us to criticize the rest of us. 

In view of that feeling I am in favor of 
the recommendation of the committee and I 
hope it is adopted. 

The question was called for by a large num- 
ber of delegates. 


President Green: Will the delegates bear 
with the Chair for a moment? I feel if I 
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should remain silent when such an important 
subject as the one now being considered by 
the convention is being acted upon, my posi- 
tion may be misunderstood. 


For that reason I wish to speak just briefly, 
and I assure you it will be brief. Ever since 
the leaders of the dual movement marched 
out of the American Federation of Labor in 
1935 I have stood as your representative and 
the instrumentality through which you speak, 
appealing to each and all of them to come 
back home and to take their place within 
the house of labor, 


That appeal was based upon my understand- 
ing of the aims and purposes and philosophy 
of the American Federation of Labor. It is 
my understanding and firm belief that when 
the pioneers of our movement laid the foun- 
dations upon which a great superstructure of 
organized labor has been erected, created a 
house, a home for labor, they believed that 
that was the house and the home for labor 
in the United States of America. And so 
I have asked them to come back and they are 
coming back, and, with your permission, I 
will stand at the door of labor extending my 
hand and welcome them back. We sounded 
a note of warning when the leaders of the 
CIO marched out of the American Federation 
of Labor with nine International Unions affili- 
ated with it and formed a dual, rival, rebel 
movement. We said then: “You are wrong, 
you are doing a great injury to the cause of 
labor.” I sounded a note of warning and 
said, “You will live to regret your action. 
You may not know now you are committing 
a grievous wrong, but eventually you will.” 
And now, behold you, the architect of that 
rebel movement that was erected has turned 
his face to the American Federation of Labor 
and is asking us to accept him back home. 
Is there any significance to be attached to 
that? What interpretation must we place 
upon such action? Well, it is my opinion that 
the years have mellowed his judgment. He 
has admitted he is wrong. The fact that he 
is coming home must be interpreted as an 
admission that a mistake was made. But it 
is not my purpose to indulge in criticism or 
fault-finding because in deciding questions of 
the kind presented to you for decision now, 
we cannot permit a feeling of hatred or pas- 
sion to influence our judgement. Do we be- 
lieve in a united labor movement in America? 
Are we in favor of mobilizing the numeri- 
cal and economic strength of labor in the 
United States and Canada? Do we believe 
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that there is room in America for only one 
labor movement? If we believe that, are we 
in favor of subordinating our feelings, of 
forgetting things that hurt, of overlooking 
humiliation even, and saying to those who 
have wandered away, “‘come back home and 
live with us?” 


We cannot preach and advocate a united 
labor movement and at the same time act 
against realizing that objective. I repeat 
again, they are coming home. The reason 
they are coming home is because dual move- 
ments rest upon an unsound foundation. They 
are bound to disintegrate. They must be situ- 
ated upon a premise, and that premise must 
be a philosophy, and the American Federation 
of Labor has stood for over sixty years upon 
a solid, sound and eternal foundation. There 
is no other house of labor upon the American 
continent—just one. There is no other house 
erected upon a sound and solid structure ex- 
cept the American Federation of Labor. It 
is the American labor movement. It repre- 
sents labor. It has steadfastly proclaimed it 
was the agency of the workers of this country 
speaking for them, acting for them, and work- 
ng for them. 


Now, if we are big men, broad men, rising 
above the mire of hate and suspicion and 
passion, then we will practice what we preach 
and we will serve in every possible way to 
unite labor in America. That is the issue 
involved in this question. It transcends every 
other consideration. 


I know the hundreds of thousands of miners 
associated with the United Mine Workers of 
America—men who love us and who love our 
movement—men who gained their understand- 
ing of trade unionism in the darkness of the 
pits and in the dangers of the mines. That is 
the university from which they graduated and 
now periodically hundreds of them give their 
lives in the service of our nation, they are 
part of the soldiers of production. 


Are we afraid to take them in? Shall we 
refuse to take them in, these noble men who 
have been loyal to trade union principles for 
a half a century? We cannot, without com- 
mitting a grievous wrong, keep the door 
locked when they knock for us to open it. We 
must hear their appeal, their cry, and respond 
like real trade unionists to that appeal. 


I regret that a division was created within 
the Miner’s Union. I know all about it be- 
cause I lived through it. I know what it 
meant and how it arose and all the details 


about it. The Progressive Mine Workers 
Union, a splendid organization, was once a 
part of the United Mine Workers of America 
—a united family there. And then division 
came. The Progressive Mine Workers was a 
part of the Miner’s Union. The line of dis- 
tinction between them is not perceptible now 
and the cause of the miners of America will 
be served in a wonderful way, beyond our 
comprehension, if we can succeed in uniting 
them into one union. I hope and trust that 
we may be able to accomplish that which 
seems to be an almost impossible objective 
now. 

Now, my friends, I feel we have been 
vindicated. Our appeal for unity and 
solidarity has been vindicated. We cannot say 
no. We must not say no. In bringing them 
back we must only see that the interests of 
those in our family are protected, that their 
rights are preserved. And that, in my 
opinion, the committee’s report covers in a 
very full and complete way. It states that 
conferences must be held, the difficulties 
overcome, and the United Mine Workers 
brought back, in accordance with the rules, 
policies and laws of the American Federation 
of Labor. That is a solemn obligation and if 
you adopt the committee’s report you will be 
instructing them to follow that policy. 


Now, my friends, let us measure up to the 
requirements of this situation. Let us capi- 
talize again in favor of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Let us put it on a high plane 
away and above and beyond petty things, 
small things, and let us show to the world that 
the American Federation of Labor and those 
who compose it are big men—big minded 
men—men who buried their petty differences, 
but who rise to new heights of service for the 
working people of America. 


Delegate Koveleski, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees: I now move the previous ques- 
tion. 


President Green; Delegate Koveleski moves 
the previous question. All in favor of the 
motion say “aye.’”’ Those opposed say “‘no.” 
The motion is carried and so ordered. 


Now this is a solemn moment. I know and 
I can understand how you sitting here are 
caught between conflicting emotions, but we 
are ready to vote. The question now recurs 
upon the report of the committee, but first of 
all upon the amendment offered by Delegate 
Lynch, Secretary Meany will read _ the 
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amendment so that you will understand its 
meaning and its scope. 


Secretary Meany: The amendment deletes 
this portion of the next to last sentence of 
the committee’s report, beginning with these 
words: “Executive Council be empowered with 
full and complete authority vested in the con- 
vention itself to determine and dispose of 
whatever issues have failed of adjustment 
within a reasonable time and by the processes 
hereinbefore recommended to take such ad- 
ditional action as may be necessary to the end 
that an early reaffiliation of the United Mine 
Workers can be had on a basis in keeping 
with the traditions, conditions and require- 
ments of the Federation as may be determined 
by the Executive Council,” and substitutes 
therefore this amendment: “The Executive 
Council be instructed to pursue further nego- 
tiations with the United Mine Workers of 
America and report the progress made to the 
next annual convention of the A. F. of L. 
or a special] called convention of the A. F. 
of L.” 


President Green: The question now recurs 
upon the amendment. All in favor of the 
adoption of the amendment will please hold 
up your right hand. Those opposed will do 
the same. There is no question but that the 
amendment is defeated. 


The Chair rules the amendment is de- 
feated. 


The question now recurs upon the report of 
the committee. All in favor of the adoption 
of the report of the committee please hold up 
your right hands. Those opposed will use the 
same sign. It seems to me that the vote is 
unanimous in the adoption of the committee’s 
report, and the Chair so rules that the report 
of the committee is unanimously adopted. 

Delegate Lynch, Pattern Makers: Let the 
record show that the delegates of the Pattern 
Makers League are opposed to the reference 
of such authority to a committee without the 
approval by a convention. 


President Green: The Chair will recognize 
Delegate Koveleski. 


SPECIAL ORDER — ELECTION 
OF OFFICERS 


Delegate Koveleski, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees: I move we have a special] order 


of business tomorrow morning at 10:30 o’clock 
for nomination and election of officers of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


The motion was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote. 


President Green: Now the Chair will 
recognize Secretary Frey of the Committee on 
Resolutions for a continuation of their report. 


The Secretary of the committee continued 
the report as follows: 


WAR LABOR BOARD 


(Executive Council’s Report, Pages 117 and 
120 and Resolutions Nos. 19, 26, and 88.) 


National War Labor Board 


Resolution No. 19—By Delegate Wm. Na- 
gorsne, Wisconsin State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The President’s general Wage 
Freeze Order has made it mandatory for War 
Labor Board approval of very nearly all wage 
increases, and 


WHEREAS, The many thousands of cases 
that have been filed have caused a tremen- 
dous burden on the several Regional Boards 
situated throughout the country, and 


WHEREAS, A majority of the cases filed 
are for wage increases among the low income 
brackets, and 


WHEREAS, The W. P. A. subsistence sur- 
vey released September 15, 1942, shows a fig- 
ure of $1,603.00 as a minimum amount of 
money required per year for bare mainte- 
nance of a family of four, and 


WHEREAS, At the time the facts of this 
survey were released there was no Victory or 
Withholding Tax in effect which caused the 
further reduction of the amounts of money 
available for family maintenace, therefore 
be it 


RESOLVED, That to facilitate the process- 
ing of Form 10 throughout the country, that 
the American Federation of Labor in conven- 
tion assembled adopt a program to endeavor 
to secure governmental approval of a negoti- 
ated or agreed upon wage up to the figure 
of $1,600.00 per year without approval of the 
— War Labor Board, and be it fur- 
ther 


RESOLVED, That the officers and incoming 
Executive Council be instructed to use all 
means possible to bring about the intent of 
this resolution. 
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The Little Steel Formula 


Resolution No. 26—By Delegates Samuel 
Reinlib, Samuel Laderman, Joseph Levitsky, 
International Ladies’ Handbag, Luggage, Belt 
and Novelty Workers Union, 


WHEREAS, The Little Steel Formula 
adopted by the War Labor Board to the effect 
that no increases shall be given to the workers 
above 15 per cent on the wages prevailing 
in January, 1941, and 


WHEREAS, This so-called Little Steel For- 
mula has become contrary to the real situation 
regarding wages and prices, and 


WHEREAS, The Little Steel Formula has 
actually reduced the standard of living of the 
workers by forcing them to pay much higher 
prices while at the same time freezing their 
wages, and 


WHEREAS, While wages have been frozen, 
were constantly increasing, therefore, 
e i 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor, in convention assembled, demands 
the abolition of the Little Steel Formula and 
that the National War Labor Board should 
recognize and approve -negotiated increases 
agreed upon between labor unions and em- 
ployers, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That if the National War 
Labor Board will refuse to abolish the Little 
Steel Formula in its entirety it shall at least 
modify it to an extent that the wage increases 
permitted to the workers above the wages 
prevailing in January, 1941, shall be increased 
from 15 per cent to 25 per cent. 


War Labor Board Wage Rate 
Brackets 


Resolution No. 88—By Delegate John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department. 


WHEREAS, A situation has arisen which re- 
quires prompt action to preserve the rights 
of all International Unions, and 


WHEREAS, We find the Regional War Labor 
Boards are setting up as they call, sound and 
tested going rates, and said rates will af- 
fect all organizations going before the Re- 
gional Board; the rates set up being non- 
union rates. For instance, the New York 
City Board has set up classes A. B. and C. for 
Polishers when during the entire history of 
the organization one minimum rate has al- 
ways been established. With the approved 
change it will be necessary not alone to com- 
bat the employer but also the Regional Board 
as the sound and tested rates are not the ones 
paid by the industry and negotiated by 
agreement, and 


WHEREAS, There has also just been re- 
leased a sound and tested going rate for the 
foundries of Cincinnati, Cleveland, Colum- 
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bus and Toledo, Ohio, in these rates there 
being three different classes of molders—floor, 
bench and machine—floor $1.10; bench $1.00; 
machine 90 cents. The same applies to core- 
makers only the low rate is 80 cents; then 
they are classed as A and B mechanics. The 
above are the rates for common laborers. 
Yet this same Regional Board in Cleveland 
approved a minmum rate of $1.17% for all 
molders and coremakers with no classes and 
72% cents as a minimum for common laborers. 
Such a policy is not a sound and tested one as 
those who prepare the wage data go to the 
non-union plants and then, without consulting 
the unions, they proceed to say these are the 
sound and tested rates for the industry, there- 
fore be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, assembled in 
Boston, Mass., in October, 1943, protest this 
method adopted by the Regional War Labor 
Boards in securing these rates and setting up 
different classifications affecting skilled trades, 


In considering this part of the Executive 
Council’s report, your committee included 
Resolutions Nos. 19, 26 and 88. In lieu of 
these resolutions, and in support of the Ex- 
ecutive Council’s report on this subject, we 
submit the following for your approval: 


Your Committee takes this opportunity to 
eall to your attention certain specific facts 
in the development of the National War Labor 
Board worthy of serious consideration. 


The Creation of the War 
Labor Board 


On December 17, 1941, President Roosevelt 
called together representatives of Labor and 
Industry for the now historical ‘“Industry- 
Labor Conference on War-Time Problems”. 
In the course of the meeting, representatives 
of the American Federation of Labor pro- 
posed that for the duration of the war there 
should be no lock-outs and no strikes; that 
all disputes were to be settled peacefully 
through a labor board made up of an equal 
number of representatives of labor, industry 
and the public. This suggestion was adopted 
unanimously by the participants in the Con- 
ference. The A. F. of L. accepted fully its 
responsibility to maintain maximum produc- 
tion and voluntarily obligated itself to forego 
the use of the strike weapon for the duration 
of the war. 


When this voluntary proposal of a peaceful 
method of settling labor disputes was pre- 
sented to the Chief Executive, he embodied 
it into Executive Order No. 9017 and thereby 
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created the National War Labor Board on 
January 12, 1942. 


An all important fact to be emphasized is 
that the National War Labor Board was not 
originally the product of governmental action. 
The President simply implemented the wishes 
of Labor and Industry representatives who 
were aware of their responsibilities in time 
of war. The War Labor Board came into 
being with the consent of those whom it was 
to serve. Unfortunately, this democratic ideal 
has not been adhered to. 


Wage Control: Executive 
Order 9250 


The first departure from the principle of 
voluntary regulation occurred on October 2, 
1942 when President Roosevelt issued Execu- 
tive Order No. 9250 providing for the sta- 
bilizing of the national econmy. Acting under 
authority vested in him by the amendment to 
the Emergency Price Control Act, the Presi- 
dent directed the National War Labor Board 
to regulate wages. 


Executive Order No. 9250 completely 
changed the nature of the War Labor Board. 
It now became another governmental war 


agency created by Executive Order and as-. 


signed a job to do. The unique quality of 
voluntary regulation was considerably altered ; 
only the structure remained unchanged. 


This alteration in the fundamental nature 
of the National War Labor Board can be 
most clearly demonstrated by describing the 
evolution of the Little Steel Formula. 


The Little Steel Formula 


Six months before the National War Labor 
Board was ordered to regulate wages, its 
members recognized the need for stabilizing 
wage rates if inflation were to be avoided. In 
the International Harvester case of April, 
1942 the Board indicated clearly that wage 
contro! was a necessity if the economic health 
of the nation was not to be impaired. The 
only aspect of this conclusion which was not 
unanimously accepted was the method by 
which stabilization was to be attained. 

There were honest differences of opinion 
over what percentage of general wage in- 
creases were to be allowed to offset increases 
in the cost of living. When these opinions 


were expressed by votes of the Board mem- 
bers, the majority defined 15% as the proper 
figure. The Labor members were in the minor- 
ity. However, they accepted the decision of 
the majority because they fully recognized the 
great national emergency with which our 
country was confronted. 


On March 28, 1948 the A. F. of L. members 
presented to the War Labor Board a formal 
petition requesting reconsideration of the 15% 
allowance for correction of maladjustments. 
The majority of the Board was forced to 
admit that the cost of living had risen well 
above 15% of what it had been in January, 
1941. Nevertheless, the majority did not be- 
lieve that the spread between wages and the 
cost of living was sufficiently large to merit 
increasing the 15% allowance. The net effect 
of the petition was the admission that if 
prices continued to rise, then the Board would 
take positive action to remove any injustices. 


The “Hold-the-Line Order’ 
(Executive Order No. 9328) 


On April 8, 1943 Executive Order No. 9328 
was issued by the President and a national 
wage policy was both created and enforced 
by government edict. The substitution of this 
government-sponsored wage policy for the 
voluntarily created Little Steel Formula came 
as a complete surprise to every member of 
the National War Labor Board. No longer 
was the wage policy of the Board subject to 
determination by a majority of its members; 
from now on the Director of Economic Stabili- 
zation would control the War Labor Board’s 
wage policy. 

The new national wage policy was so un- 
realistic as to be completely unworkable. Led 
by the A. F. of L. members, the Board issued 
a unanimous statement that it could not suc- 
cessfully regulate wages under the drastic 
provisions of Executive Order No. 9328. The 
Board indicated clearly fhat genuine wage 
regulation not only limited wage increases 
but also maximized production. Under the 
provisions of the newly declared wage policy, 
production was sure to decline and the na- 
tion’s war effort jeopardized. 

Only after a month had been spent induc- 
ing Economic Stabilization Director Byrnes 
and the President td reconsider Executive 
Order No. 9328 was a “clarification” issued 
on May 12, 1948. Even then the provisions of 
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the original Little Steel Formula were only 
partly restored. 


Originally, and under Executive Order No. 
9250, the Little Steel Formula had permitted 
modifications in wages to correct maladjust- 
ments, to eliminate inequalities, to eliminate 
sub-standards of living and to aid in the 
effective prosecution of the war. Executive 
Order No. 9328 restricted the basis of wage 
increases to the correction of maladjustments 
and the elimination of sub-standards. The 
“clarification” restored completely the “‘effec- 
tive prosecution of the war” principle and 
substituted the ironing out of wage “in- 
equities” for correction of wage inequalities. 


The true significance of the May 12th 
modification of Executive Order No. 9328 
becomes clear when the fact is realized that 
organized labor had obtained wage increases 
between January 1, 1941—before Pearl Har- 
bor—and May, 1943 which equalled the 15% 
allowed under maladjustments; that relatively 
few A. F. of L. members were receiving 
sub-standard wages; that rarely did the War 
Labor Board grant increases on the basis of 
aiding in the prosecution of the war. In other 
words, wages of A. F. of L. members could 
now be increased only under the principle 
of ‘inequities’? and this basis was so unjustly 
constructed as to mean essentially a wage 
freeze. 


Wage Inequities and Wage 
Brackets 


Determination of whether or not a wage 
inequity existed under Executive Order No. 
9328 and the May 12th clarification is an in- 
volved process. The first step is the creation 
of a “wage bracket” or range of ‘“‘sound and 
tested rates’? for every job classification in a 
labor market. The minimum sound and tested 
rate is used to determine whether a con- 
tested wage rate was inequitable or not. Rates 
below this minimum”may be increased to the 
minimum. Wage rates above the minimum 
are frozen for the duration of the war. 


The .application of the wage bracket con- 
cept to the wage rates of A. F. of L. mem- 
bers effectively eliminates the possibility of 
wage increases for the future. When wage 
brackets are set up the minimum rate is in 
most instances a non-union rate. Union rates 
are within the bracket and can not be 
changed. Even worse, organization of work- 


ers is effectively hobbled since the wage rates 
of newly organized employees can not be 
raised above the minimum or non-union rate 
which represents the bottom of the wage 
bracket. 


Finally, there have been numerous instances 
in which the definition of a job classification 
has threatened to destroy a working condition 
for which the American Federation of Labor 
has fought to attain for many yars. 


Government Hierarchies 


Your committee submits that not only have 
the members of the American Federation of 
Labor suffered unjustly from the government 
imposed regulation of wages, but the National 
War Labor Board is steadily being subjected 
to an ever increasing number of other gov- 
ernmental agencies. The finality which char- 
acterized the decisions of the original volun- 
tary War Labor Board has steadily been nib- 
bled away. 


Under Executive Order No. 9250 the effect 
of Labor Board wage decisions involving 
prices were subjected to the scrutiny of the 
Office of Price Administration and the Direc- 
tor of Economic Stabilization. Under Execu- 
tive Order No. 9328, its wage decisions are 
only provisional until both Economic Stabili- 
zation Director Vinson and War Mobilization 
Director Byrnes have given their approval. In 
other words, the very essence of the tripartite 
War Labor Board has been denied. One or 
two men now regulate wages which affect 
prices. While the number of such cases is, at 
present, small, the importance of those cases 
is not. Furthermore, the probability that the 
proportion of such cases will increase is great. 
Wage regulation bids fair to become wage 
freezing in an economy where the prices of 
other goods and services have not been suc- 
cessfully frozen. 


The Smith-Connally Act 


As though the treatment accorded the 
members of the American Federation of Labor 
by a governmentally dominated War Labor 
Board was not in itself sufficient to cause 
them to question the continued validity of the 
Board, Congress has seen fit to further harass 
and badger A. F. of L. union men. The pas- 
sage of the Smith-Connally Act was a new 
high point in anti-unionism in this country. 
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No peace-time national labor legislation ap- 
proaches this Act in its brazen effrontery. The 
Act boldly legalizes strikes and places at 
naught the record of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in settling disputes peaceably 
through the voluntarily created National War 
Labor Board. 


Conclusion 


Your Committee is fully conscious of the 
need for wage regulation and for a definite 
program of fighting inflation, but it does not 
subscribe to that philosophy of government 
which assumes that the ends desired justify 
the means. Your committee does not believe 
that all governmental edicts purporting to 
fight inflation are equitable. 


Nor do we believe that the national interest 
is well served when government-fixed wage 
formulas supplant wage policies hammered 
out by democratically organized bodies which 
have been voluntarily created. The Little 
Steel Formula represented the considered 
judgment of a majority of a democratically 
constituted Board actively participating in the 
labor relations of the nation; they were gen- 
uine representatives of labor, industry and the 
public on the Board. Nevertheless, their con- 
tributions have been ignored and the judgment 
of one man now guides the wage policy of the 
nation. To a people accustomed to democratic 
principles this one-man rule is repugnant. 


Your committee recommends that the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor should formally re- 
quest the President to initiate action which 
would restore the National War Labor Board 
to its former position; return to the Board 
its power to adjudicate finally all labor dis- 
putes by democratic processes; and remove 
from its back the ever increasing load of 
super-agencies. 


Finally, your committee recommends that 
the American Federation of Labor should con- 
tinue its efforts to guarantee that the nation 
shall be victorious in war. The A. F. of L. 
has always subscribed to the principle of 
voluntary arbitration of labor disputes. It 
cannot and will not, we are sure, after hos- 
tilities have ceased, agree to the continued 
existence in any form whatsoever of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board, and will not counte- 
nance domination by the Government in any 
form or character of its right to bargain 
collectively fully and freely. 


Secretary Frey: I move the adoption of 
the committee’s report. 


Committee Chairman Woll: I second the 
motion. 


Delegate Laderman, Ladies Hand Bag, Lug- 
gage, Belt and Novelty Workers: Owing to 
the importance of this part of the Resolutions 
Committee’s report and owing to the fact that 
most of the delegates did not hear it because 
of the noise, I move that we discuss this part 
of the report as the first business tonforrow 
morning. 


Committee Secretary Frey: Mr. Chairman, 
there is still much for your committee to 
report. What they have to present should be 
of much interest to this convention. We have 
gotten along fairly well into the second week, 
and it might be well if a motion was adopted 
at this time to hold an evening session to- 
night for some of this work to be transacted. 

Delegate Laderman, Ladies Hand Bag, Lug- 
gage, Belt and Novelty Workers: I would like 
to speak on this part of the report if it is 
going to be discussed now. 


President Green: Go ahead, we will work 
until the hour of adjournment, 


Delegate Laderman: Mr. Chairman and dele- 
gates, I consider this question of the War 
Labor Board of far greater importance than 
the previous question that was given so much 
time. I think that the War Labor Board and 
its rulings will have a far greater effect on 
our movement now and in the near future. 


We have introduced this resolution because 
we feel that the War Labor Board is the 
bottleneck in the war effort at the present 
time on the home front. I believe this is 
the most important question on the home front 
because their decisions affect the lives of 
millions of our members, and you are not 
going to get anywhere on this question merely 
by asking them to stop delaying decisions. 


We must begin to review our whole policy 
on the question of the War Labor Board, and 
then we will be able to get the proper and 
full cooperation on all of the other matters 
on the war effort on the home front. We will 
not be able to get the proper and full coop- 
eration on all of the other matters on the 
war effort on the home front unless we bring 
some redress upon the situation. 

We have asked that the voluntary agree- 
ments made between management and labor 
be taken out of the hands of the War Labor 
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Board, because we think that that is an im- 
portant matter that will help generally in the 
morale of our people, and in the discipline of 
our people and in the building up of our 
movement. In England they did not give up 
their right to collective bargaining because 
the war broke out. Now collective bargaining 
is no longer effective because it has the veto 
power of the War Labor Board. We must 
retain the right of collective bargaining, and 
when labor and management agree upon a 
proposition after due deliberation and discus- 
sion in the presence of a conciliation depart- 
ment agent, there is no reason why the War 
Labor Board should turn it down. 

We have situations where the War Labor 
Board granted us one cent increase in Phila- 
delphia. Because the skilled workers were 
getting 65 cents they appealed for an increase 
of five cents an hour, and the Board cut it 
down to a penny. There are other decisions 
of a similar nature throughout the country. 
But the important thing is that the War Labor 
Board process is in serious dispute. In most 
cases the War Labor Board has already agreed 
that 50 cents an hour is below the subsistence 
level and that we should have the right to 
agree to 50 cents an hour minimum to begin- 
ners. If we do that, why must we go to the 
War Labor Board with that question? Why 
can’t the War Labor Board say that all agree- 
ments on a 50-cent minimum should not have 
to come before the War Labor Board? 

If there is anything that is helping in the 
turn-over problem it is this question. Brother 
Keenan and others have reported on the turn- 
ever problem, but the War Labor Board can 
help immediately by making its decisions, 


There is also the question of vacations with 
pay. They have gone on record to approve va- 
cations with pay for one year of employment. 
If they approve that why must we come before 
them and waste four or five months to get 
approval from the War Labor Board? That 
recently happened in the city of Chicago, 
where the workers came before the War Labor 
Board and they did not get it until the end 
of September when they were no longer able 
to take it. It is hurting our morale, it is 
hurting our discipline, it is seriously injuring 
the collective bargaining process in our unions. 


I want to appeal to the Executive Council 
and to all of the unions to see that these 
procedures are changed by the War Labor 
Board itself, because you will not be able to 
get it through the people who sit there now, 


the supervisors, because these supervisors can- 
not understand the psychology of this delay 
that is hurting our people all around. It 
hurts us in the effort to collect money for the 
Red Cross, for the Community Chest, because 
the workers are demoralized, they don’t know 
whether they have the right to do what they 
are doing or not, and the unions are pleading 
for patience. Nevertheless the workers are 
restless and disorganized. We must do some- 
thing to change that, because if we don’t it 
will hurt the whole war effort for the most 
crucial year next year. 


President Green: There is another speaker 
who wishes to speak on this report and the 
hour of adjournment having arrived, may I 
ask that the delegates here will agree to a 
suspension of the rules and meet tonight, 
say, from eight o’clock until nine thirty? 


Vice President Woll: The Committee on 
Resolutions has considerable to report, and if 
you want your convention to adjourn tomor- 
row night in ample time to make your train 
reservations I think you should meet tonight. 


Delegate Bugnizet, Electrical Workers: A 
lot of us have appointments and others are not 
present. You should have spoken of that 
earlier, Have a meeting tomorrow night to 
finish up, if necessary, 


Delegate Hutcheson, Carpenters: Mr. 
Chairman, would it be possible for us to 
continue in session one more hour, suspend 
the rules and meet for another hour and then 
adjourn? 


President Green: If there are no objections 
we will continue in session until 6:30 o’clock. 
It is suggested that we suspend the rules and 
stay in session until six thirty. Are there 
any objections to the suspension of the rules 
accordingly? Hearing none, we will proceed. 


Delegate Busby, Alabama State Federation 
of Labor: Mr. Chairman and fellow dele- 
gates: Like the former speaker I certainly 
think this is the most important matter that 
has come before this convention since we have 
been in session. My experience with the War 
Labor Board in efforts to get increases in pay 
teach me that it is one of the greatest menaces 
to the labor movement that we have ever 
been confronted with. I think every effort 
should be made by the American Federation 
of Labor to do something to stop a little 
group of people from acting on a pretense 
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of carrying out a law, and instead of carry- 
ing it out actually raping it. If you re- 
member the act that created this situation, it 
was a so-called stabilization act provided for 
the purpose of stabilizing wages, salaries and 
prices, if you please. The word, “stabilizing” 
would naturally imply that they were on an 
even keel and on an even basis, and then if 
one gets out of line, to put the others with it 
would be to stabilize. And here we find at the 
very beginning, seemingly, the proper thing 
was done. They had the Little Steel case and 
they found from a report of the Department 
of Labor that the cost of living had gone up 
15%. And so they stabilized it by giving 
the steel workers the 15%. And lo and be- 
hold, what do we have next? Not a single 
thought from the law itself but somehow 
creeping into the idea was the thought that 
the Little Steel increase should be a formula. 
Of course, the word ‘formula’ would indicate 
a pattern, something to go by. 


Then we find the word “freeze” beginning 
to be used, and so in every instance the War 
Labor Board has finally got to the point 
where it has an iron clad rule in violation of 
the law itself, that nobody can get anything 
more than 15%. That is not stabilizing, by 
any means. 


I come from down in the South where for 
100 years it has been said by the eorporate 
interests that the people in the South can live 
cheaper than they can in the North, and 
hence there should be a differential in the 
wage scale. The American Federation of 
Labor has always fought that theory. The 
labor movement throughout the country has 
opposed that theory, but the War Labor Board 
has clinched that theory, and today they say 
that you must live cheaper in the South, 
whether you like it or not. 

Some few weeks ago I presented a case to 
the War Labor Board of a great manufactur- 
ing interest in the south where they make 
cornmeal that you people up here in the 
North hear about them eating down there. 
It so happens that all the workers in these 
various mills were colored people and their 
scale was 40 cents an hour. That scale had 
been boosted from 25 and 30 cents to 40 cents 
by the Wage and Hour Act, and two different 
trial examiners representing the War Labor 
Board, after hearing the case, said that those 
Negro workers were only entitled to the 40 
cents. Yet we were able to show that the 
meal, when they ground the corn and turned 


it out—they had to take their wives and babies 
and go to the store and pay $4.20 a bushel for 
the meal they ground for 40 cents an hour. 

In a formula of diet that expert dietitians 
have prepared, using that and using the prices 
in that same territory, it would cost $25.00 
a week for a man and his wife and three 
children to buy what expert doctors and 
dietitians have said is absolutely necessary, 
and anything below that would be in the form 
of a pellagra diet. I dare say those poor fel- 
lows were only making $16.00 a week, and the 
the War Labor Board put their approval on it 
and said that was all they were entitled to eat. 

Yes, they play into the hands of the South- 
ern manufacturers, and I can now under- 
stand and realize what one of our great 
judges meant when he wrote into the history 
of Alabama and said to you cotton mill 
owners of the New England States, “For 
God’s sake, bring your mills into the South, 
where the women and children will be glad 
to go to work and they will go to the spinning 
wheel and the loom with a gladsome song on 
their lips, thanking God for an opportunity 
to work, regardless of what they get.” 


The War Labor Board in Washington has 
upheld that advertising put into Alabama his- 
tory, and they are upholding that idea that 
those people down there should be made to 
do that. 


Last November we filed a case with the 
War Labor Board for all of the truck drivers 
in the South. You have been reading in the 
papers for a day or two about them all being 
out on strike, and no doubt many people will 
condemn them. We have a truck line running 
from down in the far South into New York 
City. We have truck lines running into Chi- 
cago and throughout the country, and the War 
Labor Board has refused to give recognition, 
refused to decide that case up until this pres- 
ent moment. And yet the truck driver, when 
he gets on the truck and starts with his load 
of stuff to New York City or Chicago gets 
2% cents a mile with a 35 mile driving limit 
until he crosses an imaginary line over in the 
Middle West, the Ohio River, and when he 
crosses that line his salary is automatically 
raised to 3.4 cents a mile. He goes on into 
Chicago at 3.4 cents, but when he gets back, 
if he happens to belong to any of the South- 
ern Locals, his salary is reduced to 2% cents. 
We filed that case last November. We argued 
the case in January, and that is the last any- 
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body in the South has ever heard of the case. 
The leaders, the representatives of the truck 
drivers I know, without being there, have been 
on the job day and night, begging and plead- 
ing with these men to get back on the job and 
go to work. We realize the necessity and the 
importance of them going back. It has been 
said in the papers that there are 25,000,000 
tons of freight lying on the docks that can’t 
be moved. I am happy to read today that they 
did agree to go back, and I hope it won’t occur 
again, but I say to you that the War Labor 
Board in Washington should be given some 
thought here today and if necessary tomorrow, 
because they are the ones who stopped that 
production more than anybody else. 


There is no one connected with it who 
could possibly say that we have any legal or 
just excuse for turning those boys down since 
last November. I tried a case a few weeks 
ago in Mobile, Alabama, where the president 
of the corporation in which I was asking for 
an increase sat by my side and begged and 
pleaded with the representative of the War 
Labor Board to grant an increase. He would 
not sign for it then because we were asking 
for more than he would give, but he said 
that these men were entitled to more money 
and he could not keep them without more 
money. That looked like I could get some- 
thing, and lo and behold, the representative 
of the War Labor Board made a ruling that 
the men were not entitled to anything. 


Down in the shipyards on the Gulf there 
were men painting on the ships in Mobile. 
The boss got it in for one of the boys. He 
did not like him. The boy had a wife but 
he was within the draft age and the boss laid 
him off for six days. The business agent of 
the Painter’s Union gave him another job in 
a town somewhere and the shipyard company 
immediately notified the War Labor Board, 
and I shook hands with that boy when he 
was being inducted into the Army for not 
doing what they wanted him to do. 


That is what they are telling them down 
in the South—you cannot object to this wage, 
you have to work for it whether you like it 
or not, and when we present our petitions to 
the War Labor Board, they turn them down 
or they say there is a manpower shortage. 
They have officials all over the country trying 
to work some plan to create more production. 

Just a few weeks ago in the Birmingham 
Central Body a request came in from a firm 
up in Alaska who said they wanted some men 


and they were willing to pay $1.00 for men 
to dig a ditch, and $1.50 for truck drivers. 
They were wiliing to guarantee them 48 hours 
au week, and with the great manpower short- 
age, with the Governor and everybody else 
saying day and night that the women and 
everybody else should go to work in order to 
overcome the manpower shortage, in the 
Birmingham Trades Council 2500 men ans- 
wered that call. They have got them down 
there and they have them capable of doing the 
work, 


If you can remove the obstacles created by 
the War Labor Board and give those poor 
men an opportunity to live they will work 
and they will produce sufficient to win this 
war and they will create the production that 
is necessary. But when you force them to 
live on a pellagra diet, when you force them 
to work for 40 cents an hour, they gradually 
come to the point where they cannot produce. 
That is the condition the War Labor Board is 
creating as far as the South is concerned 
today. And, men, I think everything neces- 
sary ought to be done to bring about the 
necessary changes. I know that every dele- 
gate in this convention is concerned about 
this wage question. I know that each and 
everyone of you who might have had cases 
to go before the War Labor Board know just 
what I know. I have handled the preparation 
of the cases for the truck drivers in the 
Southeastern area. I have various types of 
cases: that I have to present, and the result 
is that I get nothing, and I certainly believe 
something should be done about it. 


The motion to adopt the committee’s report 
was carried. 


PEACE NEGOTIATIONS WITH 
THE CIO 


(Executive Council’s Report, page 39) 


The Executive Council in this portion of its 
report, relates the activities of the A. F. of 
L. and the CIO Peace Committee in connection 
with the joint effort made to establish unity 
between the A. F. of L. and the CIO. 


The convention last year reaffirmed its 
earnest desire that every effort be made to 
establish unity between the two organizations. 
The ‘joint conference held December 2nd, 
1942, did not reach any understanding on 
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the cessation of “‘raiding’’ during the period of 
negotiations. An agreement was reached for 
the establishment of a joint A. F. of L.-CIO 
Committee to hear and decide any disputed 
jurisdictional differences which might arise 
between the two organizations, and to submit 
to arbitration such disputes as they were un- 
able to adjust. R 


This agreement was approved by the Ex- 
ecutive Council at its meeting January 18-27, 
1943. At that time the Executive Council di- 
rected that it be the policy of the American 
Federation of Labor not to undertake to raid 
CIO unions where they held collective bar- 
gaining rights, and that the CIO similarly 
agree. 


Later on at the meeting held March 31- 
April 1, 1943, at the meeting of the joint 
unity committee the representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor proposed that 
preliminary to a discussion of organic unity, 
a no-raiding agreement be entered into be- 
tween the two organizations. The representa- 
tives of the CIO were unable to agree to a 
no-raiding plan. This meeting of the joint 
unity committee resulted in a disagreement, 
and adjourned without making provisions for 
holding future meetings. None have since 
been held. 


It is the conviction of your committee that 
the AFL Unity Committee be continued so 
that no opportunity which presents itself to 
establish unity may be overlooked. 


The convention last year while discussing 
the necessity for unity, expressed the convic- 
tion that a thorough-going and open-minded 
discussion of unity would be difficult if not 
impossible if raiding tactics were to continue. 
It would be difficult, if not impossible, to sit 
around a conference table to seriously dis- 
cuss peace while the armies of the respective 
parties were engaged in active warfare. 


Your committee submits the thought that 
in peace time, raiding the membership of an- 
other organization is at best questionable, 
and in many cases a dishonorable activity. 
During wartime such raiding is as repre- 
bensible as it is truly unpatriotic. 


Your committee is advised that the member- 
ship of the Typographical Union are to 
shortly take a referendum vote on the question 
of re-affiliating with the American Federation 
of Labor. We sincerely hope that this vote 
will result in bringing this great union back 


into the fold; that the Typographical Union 
are assured that in returning, their autono- 
mous rights will be fully observed, and pro- 
tected; that they are further informed by this 
convention that the conditions previously 
agreed to by a committee of the Executive 
Council, A. F. of L. and the officers of the 
International Typographical Union will be 
fully observed, and carried into effect. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


The committee reported jointly on Resolu- 
tions No. 36 and 112, which are as follows: 


Trade Union Unity 


Resolution No. 36—By Two Rivers Central 
Trades and Labor Council, Two Rivers, Wis- 
consin. 


WHEREAS, The American Labor move 
ment is today still divided, and 


WHEREAS, Thousands of Central Labor 
Unions realize that at present the reactionary 
Senators and Congressmen are gunning for 
the scalp of organized labor, and 


WHEREAS, All affiliated organizations are 
today hoping and praying for unity among 
the A. F. of L. and C. I. O., so as to hold 
what labor has gained, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That this sixty-third conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor go 
on record without fail, for unity and har- 
mony for the American Labor movement and 
for the more effective prosecution of the war 
effort and for the protection of organized 
labor war workers who are fulfilling their du- 
ties. 


Labor Unity 


Resolution No. 112—By Delegates W. G. 
Desepte, C. C. Coulter, G. A. Sackett, Retail 
Clerks International Protective Association. 


WHEREAS, America was never in greater 
need of unity on its home front than it is 
now, in order to repel the attacks of its 
enemies and to properly execute a victorious 
offensive against them, and 


WHEREAS, The call for Labor Unity issued 
by President Roosevelt has received the warm 
response of William Green of the A. F. of L. 
and Philip Murray of the C.I.0., and 


WHEREAS, The A. F. of L., the C.1I.0. and 
the Railroad Brotherhoods and _ independent 
unions have strengthened our war effort by 
establishing working unity committees, joint 
labor endorsements, and other forms of essen- 
tial cooperation throughout the entire country, 
and 
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WHEREAS, In this very trying period for 
democracy everywhere, it is the foremost duty 
of organized labor regardless of union affilia- 
tion to do everything in its power to defeat 
barbaric fascist reaction, which can most 
effectively be accomplished through the unity 
of the labor movement, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention of the 
American Federation of Labor resolve to do 
all in its power to aid in making labor unity 
a working reality in their community, and 
urge all success to the negotiations between 
the committees representing the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations. 


Resolutions Nos. 36 and 112 relate to the 
question of labor unity. The action just 
taken upon the Executive Council’s report 
makes it unnecessary that separate action 
should be taken on these resolutions. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Publicity and the Labor Press 


(Executive Council’s Report, Page 103 and 
Resolutions Nos. 1, 5, 16, 21, 23, 33 and 76.) 


A. F. of L. Public Relations 


Department 


Resolution No. 1—By Delegate Phil Hannah, 
Ohio State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Organization of workers has 
proven to be the greatest single factor in the 
advancement of mankind, and 


WHEREAS, The very life of the Organized 
Labor Movement is dependent upon the sup- 
port and cooperation of the general public, 
and 


WHEREAS, The enemies of Organized La- 
bor, knowing this to be true, have carried 
on a vicious-campaign to discredit and con- 
demn their humane work, and 


WHEREAS, They have been partiailly suc- 
cessful in their efforts to discredit the Or- 
ganized Labor Movement by carrying on an 
organized campaign through the press of the 
nation, by radio, and by personal contact, 
and 


WHEREAS, Labor has failed to carry out 
its responsibility in getting the truth to the 
people, and é 


WHEREAS, It becomes necessary for the 
forces of Organized Labor to enlarge the 
scope of their present activities in the inter- 
est of their membership and the future wel- 
fare of our country; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in its 68rd Annual Convention, 


assembled at Boston, Massachusetts, go on 
record in favor of the establishment of a 
Department of Public Relations within the 
American Federation of Labor. 


A. F. of L. Public Relations 
Department 


Resolution No. 5—By Tulare County Central 
Labor Council, Visalia, California. 


WHEREAS, During the period of the cur- 
rent war, the inter-relationship between gov- 
ernment and labor has become greater than 
ever before in the history of the United 
States, and labor unions have been required 
to obtain approval from such government 
bodies as the National War Labor Board of 


-changes in wages, hours, working conditions 


or union status, and from other governmen- 
tal tribunals the necessary permission to un- 
dertake other functions, and 


WHEREAS, It is necessary to create a 
proper understanding on the part of govern- 
ment officials of labor principles in their de- 
liberations, which can be accomplished only 
by widespread sympathy and understanding 
of labor’s views, and national publicity of 
labor’s objectives and ends, and 


WHEREAS, A hostile press and radio which 
is owned and operated by corporate anti-labor 
interests in the United States, has constantly 
attempted to create anti-labor sentiment in 
order to preserve their special privileges and 
vested corporate interests, and 


WHEREAS, The machinations of. this hos- 
tile press have confused the public and their 
representatives in Congress and encouraged 
other anti-labor members of that body, so 
that there has been enacted the infamous 
Smith-Connally Bill, and there has likewise 
been passed anti-labor legislation in such 
states as Kansas, Colorado, Utah, Califor- 
nia, Minnesota and others, and 


WHEREAS, The most effective counter- 
acting influence to these hostile and evil 
forces is an explanation to the public of the 
United States of the aims of -organized labor 
through a Public Relations Department of the 
American Federation of Labor which can at 
once educate the public generally as to such 
ends and contact individually and person- 
ally the representatives in Congress, and 


WHEREAS, A Public Relations Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of Labor 
operating as a central body may fulfill the 
above objectives as well as emphasize the 
great contribution American labor has made 
to the war effort by its unparalleled produc- 
tion of war materials, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled, do hereby 
establish a Public Relations Department to 
be operated as a central body in the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor located in the City 
of Washington, D. C., for the purpose of: 


———— 
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1. Giving as wide publicity as possible to 
the purposes and objectives of the labor move- 
ment, as well as its great contribution to the 
war; and 


2. Contacting and educating representa- 
tives of Congress to said aims and accomplish- 
ments of organized labor in order that such 
representatives will not be influenced to vote 
in favor of restrictive and indefensible labor 
legislation, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That these directives be car- 
ried out through the establishment of a 
regular weekly Radio Program on a national 
hook-up and through widespread advertise- 
ment in the leading weekly magazines and 
daily papers, 


Anti-Labor Propaganda 


Resolution No. 16—By Delegate Wm. Na- 
gorsne, Wisconsin State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, At. the present time vicious 
anti-labor propaganda flows unabated through 
the press and radio, having as its purpose 
the unjust and unfounded discrediting of or- 
ganized labor and labor organizations, and 


WHEREAS, Such malicious and untrue 
propaganda is constantly distorted, empha- 
sized and magnified throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, and 


WHEREAS, The result of such untrue, 
false, and malicious propaganda is to place 
on both organized labor and labor organiza- 
tions undeserved responsibility for whatever 
defects, deficiencies and inefficiencies there 
may be in our present war effort and in the 
state of our domestic economy, and 


WHEREAS, In truth and in fact the real 
responsibility and liability for any such de- 
fects, deficiencies or inefficiencies can be 
traced directly to the influence of said propa- 
gandists, Fascist-inclined newspapers and em- 
ployer associations, large corporations that 
have been derelict, negligent and deliberately 
dishonest in the fulfilling of Government con- 
tracts as evidenced by Congressional Com- 
mittee Reports and the Records of the Fed- 
eral Courts, and pressure groups representing 
powerful, private, monied interests seeking 
further privilege and power, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled at Boston, 
Massachusetts, go on record in favor of the 
following program: 


1. That a Fact Finding Commission be 
established by the American’ Federation of 
Labor for the purpose of investigating and 
making report on the following: 


A. War frauds committed against the 
United States Government and large corpo- 
rations, such as Anaconda Copper Com- 
pany, the Curtiss-Wright Airplane Com- 
pany, and other corporations that have been 
charged with manufacturing and preparing 
defective war materials, some of which cor- 


porations have acknowledged their liability 
for such fraud in open court: 

B. Propaganda activities by the National 
Association of Manufacturers, various 
newspapers, columnists, radio commenta- 
tors and other persons and organizations de- 
signed to unfairly criticize and smear or- 
ganized labor and labor unions and thus 
divert the attention of the American people 
from the real malefactors in the war effort; 


C. The activities of many small but pow- 
erful financial interests who are more con- 
cerned with the making of unconscionable 
profits out of the war and maintaining 
monopolies, than with making real contri- 
bution to the war effort or fighting the 
growing danger of inflation because of rap- 
idly rising living costs resulting from their 
activities and attitude; 

D. The fomenters and encouragers of 
racial and_ religious discrimination and 
prejudices, thus spreading the seed of 
Fascism and at the same time interfering 
with the effective prosecution of the war; 


E. Such other persons, organizations and 
activities who or which are engaged in un- 
American activities to the detriment of the 
war effort and domestic economy. 


2. To disseminate to Central Labor Or- 
ganizations and the labor press the results of 
such investigation, together with whatever 
other pertinent material it may have or col- 
lect to the end that the working man may 
have a true, unbiased and straightforward 
picture of the real internal dangers confront- 
ing the country, be advised of the real enemies 
of the country, be able to recognize the native 
Fascists and form an enlightened intelligent 
opinion on such matters. 


8. Use such material so collected for the 
purpose of combating and destroying the 
vicious anti-labor smoke screen which has 
been thrown up to hide the illegal, unAmer- 
ican and pro-Fascist activities of others and 
for the purpose of defending and demonstrat- 
ing the integrity, loyalty and patriotism of 
organized labor. 


Radio Commentator for Labor 


Resolution No. 21—By Delegate Wm. Na- 
gorsne, Wisconsin State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, There are a number of radio 
commentators who are making statements 
that are untrue, biased, unfair and very 
detrimental to labor, and 


WHEREAS, Organized labor is presently 
powerless to answer these untruths and mis- 
representations of facts, and 


WHEREAS, It is imperative that organized 
labor should have a medium of making known 
to the public the true facts of and concerning 
labor disputes and its position concerning 
matters of public importance, and 


WHEREAS, It is important to organized 
labor to build and keep the good will of the 
general public, therefore be it 
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RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled in Boston, 
Massachusetts, go on record in favor of en- 
gaging a radio commentator to present Labor’s 
true viewpoint through its own spokesman. 


A. F. of L. Public Relations 
Department 


Resolution No. 23—By Delegates E. J. Volz, 
Matthew Woll and Henry F. Schmal, Inter- 
national Photo Engravers’ Union of N. A. 


WHEREAS, Anti-Labor legislation has been 
enacted into law in an increasing number of 
states, and Congress has been prompted to 
pass the Smith-Connally Bill over the veto 
of the President, and in complete disregard 
of the remarkable wartime production and 
service record of organized labor, and 


WHEREAS, A spirit of opposition and of 
antagonism toward trade unionism is being 
systematically promoted among the armed 
services by those who would weaken, if not 
destroy, our trade unions, and 


WHEREAS, To combat these alarming de- 
velopments labor must launch an _ extensive 
educational and publicity program, first among 
its membership, and then the general public, 
to drive home the true state of affairs to the 
American people. While recognizing the value 
of the American Federationist, Labor’s Monthly 
Survey, and the hundreds of good Labor Pub- 
lications, nevertheless there remains the neces- 
sity of coordinating our present efforts, sup- 
plemented by a plan to reach the American 
public generally, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the officers and Execu- 
tive Council of the A. F. of L. consider the 
feasibility and advisability of setting aside an 
appropriate sum of money out of its General 
and Defense Funds or other means available 
for the purpose of placing before the Amer- 
ican public, through the press, radio and other 
forms of publicity, not only Labor’s side of 
any pending controversial question but mak- 
ing more fully known the constructive con- 
tributions having been and being made by 
the workers and their trade unions in the 
carrying on of war production, of relief and 
government financing, to the securing of an 
equitable and lasting peace, to the maintenance 
and extension of democracy in all our varied 
relationships, to the improvement of the con- 
ditions and rewards of labor in all fields, to 
the educational development and social im- 
provement of all our people, and in holding 
secure the principles and ideals that have 
made America a great nation, a great democ- 
racy of free men, of free enterprise and of 
free trade unions. 


A. F. of L. Public Relations De- 


partment 


Resolution No. 33—By Delegate Harry W. 
Acreman, Texas State Federation of Labor. 
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WHEREAS, Public opinion is the controlling 
factor in all human relations, anw we believe 
that it is impossible to have an enlightened 
public opinion on any question unless the facts 
ae presented without prejudice to the people, 
an 


WHEREAS, Organized Labor in America 
is without an adequate public relation pro- 
gram or medium whereby the facts regarding 
Labor, its acts, aims, object and aspirations 
may be presented to the public in a fair and 
impartial manner, without which it is im- 
possible for Labor to have its just share of 
public approval of its acts, and 


WHEREAS, The prejudicial press and 
radio, biased individuals and selfish, vacillat- 
ing politicians have not overlooked the oppor- 
tunity to magnify Labor’s mistakes and blun- 
ders—often to a degree of utte: falsehood— 
and almost never has it praised Labor or 
given it credit for the magnificent acts and 
record it has made in bringing happiness and 
comfort to the toiling masses of millions of 
men and women, boys and girls of America 
over a period of more than 50 years, and the 
99 per cent of the loyal patriotic union men 
and women now engaged in war production, 
whose record of production is almost mirac- 
ulous, while the unapproved, unauthorized and 
unpatriotic acts of the 1 per cent have been 
publicized to an alarming and unreasonable 
degree, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, By the delegates, in conven- 
tion assembled, that we hereby call upon the 
Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor to take such action as in their judg- 
ment best to create a fund to support an ade- 
quate public relations program to be created 
by the Executive Council, and have same sub- 
mitted to the coming AFOL convention which 
convenes in Boston, Massachusetts, October 4, 
1943, for approval. 


A. F. of L. Public Relations 
Department 


Resolution No. 76—By Delegate R. A. Olson, 
Minnesota State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The Minnesota State Federation 
of Labor at its 1943 Convention voted to estab- 
lish a Public Relations Bureau for the purpose 
of carrying on educational activities to acquaint 
the public of the vital facts and truth about 
economic social and legislative actions, and 


WHEREAS, The attack on the labor move- 
ment through propaganda and by legislation 
is a national program, and 


WHEREAS, The activities of the State Fed- 
erations of Labor cannot, to any extent extend 
beyond their own borders, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor establish a Public Relations Depart- 
ment for the purpose of counteracting the 
vicious propaganda that is now being used 
against Labor as well as the legislative meas- 
ures that are being promoted, 
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In connection with the foregoing your 
committee considered Resolutions Nos. 1, 5, 
16, 21, 23, 38 and 76. All of these resolutions 
are designed to increase public knowledge and 
understanding of the educational, beneficial, 
patriotic and constructive activities of the 
Federation, and have as their objective the 
creation in the Federation of a public rela- 
tions department. 


Your committee finds itself in accord with 
the spirit of all of these resolutions, but does 
not concur in the thought of creating a public 
relations department, separate and distinct 
from all such activities carried on by the offi- 
cers and the Executive Council of the Federa- 
tion. 


We would call attention to the splendid work 
having been and now being carried on, not 
alone by the Federation but as well by several 
of its departments and a number of our na- 
tional and international unions. It is evident 
good use has been made of every available 
opportunity presented through the public 
press, the public forum, the radio, screen, and 
other means of communication in presenting 
organized labor’s constructive efforts to the 
community and to the nation, to industry and 
our national economy, past and current; and 
in meeting unjustified and wunwarrantable 
criticism and attack designed to place our 
movement in a false and unfavorable light. 


However well may have been our past 
activities in this direction, there is room for 
improvement and enlargement of these activi- 
ties. To that end we recommend, first of all, 
that the officers of the Federation make every 
possible effort to have all activities of this 
character of the several departments, and of 
our national and international unions, coordi- 
nated with like activities of the Federation. 


We further recommend that the Executive 
Council, through its officers or a committee 
appointed for this purpose, consider how these 
public relations activities may be furthered 
and effectually enlarged, and that it likewise 
consider the setting aside of an appropriate 
sum of money out of the Federation’s funds 
and insofar as its finances will permit, for 
this purpose, and that in the event it is essen- 
tial or desirable to further enlarge such a 
fund for the purposes indicated, that the na- 
tional and international unions be solicited 
for such voluntary financial contributions as 
will enable the Federation to engage in an 


effective and all comprehensive public rela- 
tions campaign. 

Your committee understands that progress 
has been made by the Special Committee on 
the Labor Press and that it proposes to submit 
a report to an early meeting of the Executive 
Council. 

The bona fide labor press has been of such 
great service to the labor movement in the 
past year that your committee feels the 
American Federation of Labor should make 
every effort to provide wider opportunities for 
its growth and development. 

Your committee heartily concurs with -the 
conclusion of the Executive Council that the 
“Labor For Victory” radio programs of the 
American Federation of Labor have been of 
great value in informing the public of labor’s 
great contributions to the war effort. 


We recommend that this convention for- 
mally express the whole-hearted apprecia- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor to 
the National Broadcasting Company for mak- 
ing this radio time on its nation-wide net- 
work facilities available to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor without charge as a public 
service. 

Your committee is indeed pleased by the 
fact that President Green has appointed an 
outstanding committee to study ways and 
means by which the American Federation of 
Labor can be of greater service and assistance 
to the bona fide labor press which upholds 
its policies. This action was taken in con- 
formity with the instructions of the 1942 
convention at Toronto. The personnel of this 
new committee, composed of Vice President 
Matthew Woll, President E. E. Milliman of 
the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployes and Secretary-Treasurer R. E. Wood- 
mansee, of the International Labor Press, 
guarantees that its recommendations will be 
of practical and constructive benefit to the 
bona fide labor press. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


NATIONAL LEGISLATION 


(Executive Council’s Report, Page 62) 


We appreciate the fact that our legislative 
representatives have had to encounter obsta- 
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cles during the war months. So many contro- 
versies seek solution in Washington, so many 
interests are there to force solutions in their 
individual interests, that liberation and ob- 
jective decisions are made most difficult. We 
recommend concurrence in this Section of the 
Executive Council’s Reports including all sub- 
sections referred to therein—and referred to 
this committee and separately reported on. 


ANTI-TRUST SUITS AND 
PROSECUTIONS 


(Executive Council’s Report, Pages 99, 100 
and 101) 


The history of the attack upon organized 
labor by the Anti-Trust Division of the De- 
partment of Justice is reported in detail in 
three previous Executive Council reports. The 
present report is most significant for it indi- 
cates that in all probability the final chapter 
in the dramatic legal attack upon labor’s 
fundamental rights, through civil and criminal 
prosecutions instituted by the Anti-Trust Di- 
vision, is herewith written. 


This past year saw but two cases instituted 
against labor unions, one civi] and the other 
criminal. “In these two cases the Anti-Trust 
Division asserted its final theories upon which 
it sought to destroy labor’s constitutional 
rights. In a series of almost fifty separate 
suits it sought to have the courts declare 
that it was a criminal violation of the Anti- 
Trust laws for a labor union to strike to pre- 
vent the use of cheap non-union material; 
or to strike to compel the hiring of additional 
labor if the employer declared such labor was 
unnecessary ; or to strike to displace an estab- 
lished bargaining agency even though the es- 
tablished agency was a company union; or to 
strike over a jurisdictional controversy. 


Every attempt to establish these doctrines 
was repudiated by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Although the defeat of the 
Anti-Trust Division was conclusive, it at- 
tempted by the two suits instituted this year 
to seek again the establishment of its dis- 
credited theories. 


In the civil suit which was brought against 
the American Federation of Musicians, the 
Anti-Trust Division sought an injunction in 
the Federal Court at Chicago on the conten- 
tion that it is unlawful for musicians to ob 


ject to the use of, or refuse to make, mechani- 
cal devices, such as phonograph records, even 
though the use of such devices renders thou- 
sands of union musicians unemployed. 


The Musicians’ Union vigorously defended 
the suit. Judge Barnes rejected the conten- 
tion of the Anti-Trust Division and upheld all 
contentions of the Musicians’ Union. The 
Anti-Trust Division appealed the case to the 
United States Supreme Court. That court 
promptly threw out the appeal and upheld 
Judge Barnes. 


We had a right to expect that this deci- 
sion of the United States Supreme Court 
would, for all time, put an end to further 
attempts of the Anti-Trust Division to de- 
stroy organized labor. Yet, it proceeded once 
more to harass our unions, this time by crimi- 
nal indictment of the Brotherhood of Painters 
and a number of its San Francisco affiliates 
jointly with several employer organizations. 


The Anti-Trust Division contended that the 
Brotherhood of Painters and its affiliates were 
guilty of a criminal conspiracy to violate the 
Anti-Trust laws for having agreed with em- 
ployers not to use the paint spraying machine, 
a machine which years of experience had 
proved to be injurious to the health of paint- 
ers using it. Here, too, the Brotherhood of 
Painters and its affiliates forcefully resisted 
the attack by the Anti-Trust Division. The 
case was heard by Federal Judge St. Sure at 
San Francisco. He held that it was not a 
criminal offense for the Painters’ Union to 
refuse to permit its members to work on paint 
spraying machines if the union believed such 
machines injurious to the health of its mem- 
bers. 


This was the final judicial blow to the Anti- 
Trust Division of the Department of Justice. 
It refused to go further —it did not even at- 
tempt to appeal from this decision. 


Mr. Thurman Arnold, who headed the Anti- 
Trust Division when all of the litigation re- 
ferred to was instituted, has since been ap- 
pointed to the Federal Bench. The appoint- 
ment was not a reward for services well per- 
formed, for no predecessor heading the Anti- 
Trust Division has such a colossal record of 
consistent defeats. 


As we stated in the opening paragraph of 
this report, your committee believes that 
prosecutions of labor unions for alleged viola- 
tions of the Anti-Trust laws are at an end. 
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We have suffered greatly in the last five years 
because of these legal attacks. Indictments 
containing numerous false allegations were 
printed in the public press throughout the 
land, thus leading an uninformed public to 
believe that labor was guilty of many crimi- 
nal acts. In addition to this widespread press 
publicity, Mr. Thurman Arnold, as head of 
the Anti-Trust Division, toured the country 
and wrote syndicated articles condemning or- 
ganized labor for engaging in practices which 
he declared were criminal and which in every 
instance the courts declared were legal. Offi- 
cials of American Federation of Labor unions 
had to go through the processes of criminal 
procedure, suffering arrests, depositing bail, 
being finger printed and submitting to ar- 
raignment before the courts. Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars were spent by our unions 
in defending these false and unlawful prosecu- 
tions, 

In spite of all this, the American Federation 
of Labor and its affiliates maintained a vigor- 
ous and brilliant defense of its constitutional 
rights; the complete victory obtained is our 
just reward. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


COMMITTEE ON POST-WAR 
PLANNING 


(Executive Council’s Report, Page 160 & 161) 


We commend the prompt compliance with 
the directions of the Toronto Convention in 
the appointment of the Post-War Planning 
Committee. As the report of the Executive 
Council states, the committee must consider 
a gigantic task fully aware of the opportuni- 
ties involved in a change-over of such huge 
proportions, 

We recommend approval of the work of the 
committee which has been initiated and urge 
that its work be aided in these two ways: 

First: That the Federation set aside an 
adequate fund to enable the committee to 
have the necessary technical assistance; and 

Second: That the Division on Post-War 
Studies in the Department of Labor be lifted 
to the Departmental level and its responsible 
head made the Second Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, and the Congress be asked to increase 


the appropriations accordingly. This Division 
has supplied our Post-War Planning Com- 
mittee with most valuable and useful infor- 
mation so that it is obvious the Division with 
wider scope and larger resources could be of 
great service to Labor locally as well as na- 
tionally. 


It is obvious that governmental contribu- 
tions to post-war planning and reconversion 
can best be performed by the established 
agency serving special fields such as the De- 
partments of Labor, Commerce, Agriculture 
and Interior, and the Federal Reserve Board. 
These Departments which service basic func- 
tional groups, can materially aid localities, 
industries, corporations and plants to facili- 
tate conversion and thereby ‘help mobilize local 
and individual responsibility. 


An inter-Departmental council composed of 
representatives of the agencies with post-war 
studies and services would provide a needed 
clearance center of information. 


We urge the Post-War Planning Committee 
to carry through its plans for special reports 
and industry studies as well as its Notes for 
Speakers as a device to keep the rank and file 
informed on post-war problems and proposals. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Secretary Frey: Mr. Chairman, the com- 
mittee has a report covering some nine pages, 
so that there would be an adequate coverage 
and a narrative of our experiences with Fed- 
eral and State anti-labor laws during 1943. 
It is a record, more than a recommendation. 
The purpose of the committee, and perhaps 
of the trade union movement would be served 
if, instead of reading this now it was merely 
made a part of the record. I so move. 


President Green: Any objections to that 
course? Hearing none, the report is adopted 
and it will become a part of the record. 


FEDERAL AND STATE ANTI- 
LABOR LAWS PENDING 
AND ENACTED IN 1943 


(Executive Council’s Report, Page 91) 


Never since the American Federation of 
Labor was organized has there been launched 
such a concertéd drive to destroy free trade 
unionism, as was launched by reactionary 
forces in the various state legislatures which 
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met this year. And never were the reaction- 
ary forces as successful in their attack upon 
labor’s rights as they were this year. 


The number of states that passed anti-labor 
laws, and the vicious nature of these laws, 
causes us to wonder how it was possible to 
pass these reprehensible laws in twelve of 
the states; and we wonder further why the 
worst laws were passed in agricultural states 
and states where little or no labor strife has 
@een experienced in many years, as, for in- 
stance, Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, 
Idaho, South Dakota, Kansas and Texas. The 
answer lies in the fact that the anti-labor 
forces recognized {that while the general 
citizenry was absorbed with the war effort, 
it was opportune to frame, introduce and 
pass these laws, without much attention being 
given to the opposition. 


Thus, reactionary organizations, such as 
the Christian American Organization, Asso- 
ciated Farmers, Inc., State Manufacturers 
Associations, joined forces and drafted a 
series of bills adapted to the particular state 
in which they were introduced. 


The bills filed in Idaho and South Dakota 
emphasized the protection of the sheep shear- 
ing industry; the bill filed in Florida dealt 
chiefly with the outlawing of the closed shop, 
since the Attorney General of that state had 
crusaded against the closed shop for over a 
year. The bill filed in Massachusetts dealt 
with restrictions of permit fees; the Michigan 
law with prohibitions relating to transporta- 
tion; Pennsylvania’s law pertains to political 
contributions; Colorado emphasizes compul- 
sory incorporation, etc. 


The bills were given to farm organizations 
to sponsor and this accounts in a measure 
for their passage. 

It would take considerable time to analyze 
in detail the provisions of each bill. Your 
committee refers you to the comprehensive 
analysis of this legislation commencing on 
page 69 of the Executive Council’s report. 

A study of the bills discloses that most all 
of them are founded on three basic ideas: 

1. That before unions or union represen- 
tatives can function as such they must 
either incorporate or secure a license or 
register with the state. 

2. That a labor dispute must be confined 
to an employer and his immediate em- 
ployees so that unions as unions cannot 
be in dispute with an employer; and 
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that striking, picketing, or boycotting 
in furtherance of labor disputes shall be 
legal only when authorized by a majority 
of the employees. 


3. That the operation and management of 
the internal affairs of unions, such as 
the method of election and term of of- 
ficers, the amount charged for dues, 
iniation fees and assessments, the basis 
on which members are admitted, finan- 
cial accounting, expenditure of union 
funds, disciplining of members, etc., are 
under the supervision and control of 
the state. 


Each of the state anti-labor laws passed 
this year has one or more foregoing principles 
embodied within it. For instance: 


Alabama—Alabama requires, among other 
things, registration of labor unions and the 
early accounting of all receipts, expenses 
and assets. It outlaws the closed shop and 
prohibits strikes and picketing in the ab- 
sence of a majority vote of the employees. 
It outlaws the permit system and prohibits 
unions of supervisory employees. 


Arkansas—Arkansas makes it criminal 
for workers to assemble for the pur- 
pose of forcefully preventing any worker 
from engaging in a lawful vocation. 
“Force”, however, is not defined and a 
simple strike may be held to constitute 
force. 


Florida—As a result of a vicious cam- 
paign conducted by Attorney General Wat- 
son, not only did the legislature pass a 
resolution submitting a constitutional 
amendment for the vote of the people, the 
object of which is to outlaw the closed 
shop, but the legislature passed a stringent 
prohibitory law whereby unions in that 
state are required to obtain a license as a 
contition of operating in the state. Under 
this law, jurisdictional strikes are outlawed, 
other strikes are invalid unless a majority 
of the workers have voted in favor of call- 
ing the same. Initiation fees are limited to 
$15.00. Representatives of unions must ob- 
tain a license. 


Idaho and South Dakota—The legislatures 
of Idaho and South Dakota passed identical 
bills. Any interference by a union with 
products grown, processed, manufactured or 
transported from any ranch, farm, feed 
yard or shearing plant is illegal. Soliciting 
of workers employed in these industries is 


sores 


—— ee 
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illegal. Picketing or boycotting of these 
industries is outlawed. 


Kansas—Kansas passed a licensing and 
registration Iaw and it is necessary for 
unions to obtain such licenses in order to 
operate within the state. The Secretary of 
State is empowered to grant or refuse the 
same. Detailed financial accounting is re- 
quired and it must be made public. A “hot 
cargo” provision is included whereby it is 
made illegal to refuse to handle, install, use 
or work on non-union material. 


Massachusetts—The law in this state pro- 
hibits unions from charging non-members 
permit fees or other fees which are higher 
than that charged regular members under 
the constitution of the unions. 


Michigan—-The law of this state prohibits 
any activity which interferes with the load- 
ing, unloading cr movement of any vehicle 
with the intent to prevent, hinder or delay 
transportation, 


Minnesota—The legislature of this state 
passed several laws vesting considerable 
control in the governor and referees ap- 
pointed by him over the internal affairs of 
trade unions. Jurisdictional disputes may 
be tried by these referces. Alleged miscon- 
duct of union officials may be tried by the 
referees, and a union’s right to act as a 
bargaining agency may be denied by the 
degree of the referees. Striking, boycotting 
and picketing against plants processing agri- 
cultural products are made unlawful, 

Pennsylvania—This state passed a law 
prohibiting political contributions by trade 
unions, similar to the provision pertaining 
to the same subject in the Smith-Connally 
Act, 

Texas—The law of this state emphasizes 
state control of labor unions for it contains 
numerous provisions limiting the charges 
unions may make for initiation fees, dues, 
assessments, etc. In fact this law contains 
the absurd provision making it unlawful 
for unions to collect “initiation fees, dues, 
fines, assessments, or other pecuniary exac- 
tions which will create a fund in excess of 
the reasonable requirements of such unions.” 

Colorado—For final reference to the spe- 
cific state laws your committee has selected 
the Colorado law because this law is a com- 
posite of the laws of all the states referred 
to and is no doubt the worst of the anti- 
labor laws passed by any of the states this 


year. Also, it is the first law to be tested 
in the courts and concerning which a deci- 
sion of the trial court has already been 
rendered. 

The Executive Council’s report discloses 
that there are two basic theories on which 
the many restrictive provisions of this law 
were founded: 


1. Compulsory incorporation coupled with 
the regulation, supervision and control 
of the internal affairs of labor unions. 


re 


Restrictions on activities arising from 
labor disputes with employers, such as, 
striking, picketing and boycotting. 

A suit was instituted in the Colorado state 
courts by the Colorado State Federation of 
Labor and to which the American Federation 
of Labor was made a party. Our General 
Counsel, Judge Padway, under direction of the 
Executive Council, joined with the counsel for 
the Colorado State Federation of Labor in the 
commencement of this suit and in the prepara- 
tion and filing of briefs on the argument be- 
fore the court. The contentions of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the Colorade 
State Federation of Labor were to the effect 
that the law violates the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment of the Constitution in that it deprives 
unions of property rights without due process 
of law and denies to unions the right to exer- 
cise constitutionality guaranteed freedom of 
speech, freedom of press, the right of public 
assemblage; also, unions are denied equal pro- 
tection of the law in that these restrictive 
provisions, while imposed upon labor unions, 
are not imposed upon other non-profit organ- 
izations, such as chambers of commerce, 
manufacturers’ associations, fraternal sucieties 
and farm organizations. 


Your committee is happy to report a major 
victory for the American Federation of Labor 
in the case referred to because the trial judge 
upheld all of the contentions of the unions 
with respect to the provisions dealing with 
compulsory incorporation and regulation of the 
internal affairs of trade unions. As to these, 
the trial judge held that the same did violate 
the Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitution 
and, therefore, were invalid. The trial judge 
held against the unions with respect to two 
provisions dealing with labor disputes wherein 
restrictions are imposed on the right to strike, 
picket and boycott. However, the most dam- 
aging parts of the law which interferred with 
labor’s fundamental rights were those requir- 
ing compulsory incorporation and the regula- 
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tion of the internal affairs of trade unions. 
If that portion of the law had been upheld 
every. international union and every local 
union operating in Colorado would have been 
required to incorporate and to render annual 
corporation accountings and to submit to com- 
plete regulation and control of its internal 
affairs. Both the Attorney General and our 
counsel have given notice of appeals to the 
Supreme Court of Colorado. ‘The Attorney 
General appeals from the court’s decision in- 
validating the compulsory incorporation pro- 
visions, and our counsel appeals from the 
court’s decision upholding the _ restrictions 
upon striking, picketing and boycotting. 

Your committee advises that upon instruc- 
tions of the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, our General Counsel 
has joined with local counsels of other states 
in instituting suits testing the constitution- 
ality of these anti-labor law enactments. 

A suit has been instituted in the Federal 
Court of the State of Kansas. Briefs were 
filed and the case argued before three federal 
judges. After argument, one of the judges 
died, another judge has since been substituted 
and a re-argument is being had this week 
before this court in Kansas. 


A suit has been instituted in the State of 
Texas. Argument will be had before the court 
in this case October 18. 


Other unions not affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor have proceeded to 
test some of the provisions in the law by 
submitting to arrest for alleged violation of 
the law. However, our General Counsel ad- 
vises that in such suits only the validity of 
one provision may be tested in each case; 
whereas, under the procedure adopted by the 
American Federation of Labor and its affili- 
ates a civil suit is instituted permitting a test 
of the validity of all of the provisions in the 
law at one time. 


Suits have been instituted in the states of 
Alabama, Idaho and Florida. Briefs are being 
prepared and arguments before the court will 
follow. Pending final determination of these 
suits, President Green has advised all affiliates 
of the American Federation of Labor to ab- 
stain from compliance with the law at least 
until a court of last resort has passed on the 
validity of such laws. At the time this order 
was given, President Green explained that it 
would revolutionize the present structure of 
trade unions and upset normal functioning of 


our unions were corapliance to take place at 
once. 


It may be well to conclude this portion of 
the report dealing with state anti-labor legis- 
lation by reciting the summary of the Execu- 
tive Council’s report, appearing on page 77 
thereof: 


Summary. It is apparent that the foregoing 
legislation passed by the 12 states designated 
has one fundamental objective, that is, the 
complete destruction of labor unions, or the 
rendering of them so weak and ineffective as 
to amount to virtual destruction. By these en- 
actments there has been launched in this. coun- 
try the philosophy of the totalitarian states— 
Fascism—which includes the destruction of 
free trade unionism. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor has advised its state af- 
filiates not to comply with these state laws 
until final adjudication as to their validity is 
had in the courts of last resort, for compliance 
with these state laws at this time would revo- 
lutionize the trade union movement, and 
destroy in a great measure the normal, usual, 
and lawful functioning of our trade unions. 


The state federations of labor have been ad- 
vised to retain legal counsel and institute suits 
testing the validity of these laws. Several 
states, among them Colorado, Texas, Kansas 
and Idaho, have already instituted such suits. 
Other states are about to do the same. The 
American Federation of Labor has offered the 
cooperation, aid and assistance of its genera! 
counsel in the prosecution of these suits and 
our counsel and his staff are associated in 
the bringing and trial of these cases. It is 
yet too early to report on the outcome of 
any of the cases. From time to time the 
American Federation of Labor will report on 
the decisions rendered by any of the courts 
passing upon these matters, so that our affili- 
ates and members may have future guidance. 


The report of the Executive Council, on 
pages 69, 70 and 71, discusses the Hobbs Bill 
and the War Labor Disputes Act. Your com- 
mittee, therefore, deems it appropriate to re- 
port on these two subjects at this time. 


As~pointed out in the Executive Council’s 
report, the Hobbs’ Bill seeks to repeal the 
present so-called “anti-racketeering act” and 
substitutes a new law making it a felony, 
punishable by 20 years’ imprisonment,’ or 
$10,000 fine, or both, to interfere by ‘‘rob- 
bery” and “extortion” with interstate com- 
merce. The Federation sought to defeat the 
passage of this bill; when enactment seemed 
inevitable, the Federation sought an amend- 
ment. Although the amendment submitted 
was not adopted in precise form, in substance, 
it was adopted thus rendering the bill less 
harmful. The House passed the bill and sent 
it to the Senate where it is now pending. The 
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Federation is opposed to this bill and will ex- 
ert all efforts to defeat it. 


War Labor Disputes Act—(Smith-Connally 
Bill)—The history and contents of the War 
Labor Disputes Act, also known as the Smith- 
Connally Bill, have been reported on by the 
Executive Council in some detail. Also, 
President Green caused a legal anaysis to be 
made of it by our General Counsel, which was 
circulated widely soon after the passage of the 
Bill. Therefore, your committee considers it 
unnecessary to discuss in detail the various 
provisions of this Bill. Your committee does, 
however, desire to re-emphasize the absolute 
lack of need for this legislation. On the con- 
trary, labor’s “no strike’’ pledge, which has 
contributed to the wonderful war production 
record of labor, is emasculated by this Act, for 
under it strikes, stoppages and other inter- 
ference with production are expressly author- 
ized. a 


The Smith-Connally Bill was born of hatred 
and malice on the part of reactionary con- 
gressmen for labor. We are led to believe that 
some of these reactionary legislators were 
disappointed over labor’s magnificent war 
production record and that they desired to 
pass legislation which might induce labor to 
violate its pledge and destroy this. record. 
In spite of the invitation to labor to inter- 
fere with production, contained in the Smith- 
Connally Bill, the American Federation of 
Labor has reiterated its “no strike’ pledge 
and has directed all of its affiliates to continue 
to comply therewith. 


Your committee, however, condemns the 
Smith-Connally Act and those who voted for 
its passage on other grounds. The Act is an 
insult to millions of loyal American citizens 
for it imputes to them an intention to inter- 
fere with the war effort. The Act also re- 
establishes the abhorent and discredited doc- 
trine of common law conspiracy in labor dis- 
putes so prevalent during the years of gov- 
ernment by injunction. By some of its pro- 
visions it seeks to impose involuntary servi- 
tude on American citizens. 

Your committee recommends vigorous con- 
demnation of the Smith-Connally Act. It 
calls upon all members of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to examine the record of 
congressmen who voted for this Bill and to 
repudiate those who voted for it. 


Your committee recommends that the 
American Federation of Labor demand of 
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Congress the immediate repeal of this out- 
standing insult to the workers of this nation. 


The report of the committee was unimously 
adopted. 


LEGAL ACTIVITIES 


(Executive Council’s Report, Pages 102-103) 

With the growth of membership of the 
American Federation of Labor, the chartering 
of new locals, the establishment of many new 
Federal war agencies and the extension of 
jurisdiction and powers of old ones, many 
new legal problems confront the American 
Federation of Labor. Presidential and de- 
partmental directives alone, which were is- 
sued in the past year and which affect the 
rights of workers, are so numerous that a 
good portion of the time of the General Coun- 
sel and his staff is required in analyzing their 
legal effect and advising the officers of the 
Federation and their affiliates of their rights 
and obligations under these directives. 


But most important in the field of legal 
activities is the tremendous task imposed upon 
the Federation this year and in the year to 
come to aid and assist state federations and 
their affiliates in attacking state anti-labor 
legislation passed by the states of South Da- 
kota, Idaho, Kansas, Colorado, Arkansas, 
Texas, Minnesota, Alabama, Florida, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts. In another 
report, dealing specifically, with state anti- 
labor legislation, your committee treats this 
subject in greater detail. 


It is the purpose of your committee to make 
known by this report, that in spite of the 
increase in legal activities, the Federation has 
maintained the high efficiency of its legal de- 
partment. Several hundreds of legal opinions 
on various matters were rendered the Federa- 
tion. Several court cases of importance were 
prosecuted and defended, most important of 
which is the Tampa Shipbuilding Company 
case. In this case, the Attorney General of 
the State of Florida attacked the closed shop 
contract of the Metal Trades Department with 
the Tampa Shipbuilding Company, on the 
ground that “closed shop contracts” are illegal 
and against public policy. General Counsel, 
Judge Padway, argued the case in the Florida 
Supreme Court on July 6. A decision is ex- 
pected very soon. 
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A number of Labor Board cases, most of 
which involve federal labor unions, were tried 
and argued. Opinions on state labor legisla- 
tion were given, and our General Counsel was 
directed to testify before state legislative com- 
mittees on the effect of state anti-labor legis- 
lation. 


The General Counsel was directed by the 
Executive Council to prepare and assist in 
the preparation of the state suits involving 
anti-labor laws and to brief and argue these 
state cases in the courts. This, he has pro- 
ceeded to do. 


“ Our General Counsel, Judge Padway, and 
his associates, are rendering the Federation 
splendid, competent and efficient services 
which merit our commendation, 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Repeal of Smith-Connally Bill 


Resolution No. 110—By Delegates W. G. 
Desepte, C. C. Coulter, G. A. Sackett, Retail 
Clerks International Protective Association. 


WHEREAS, Never before in the history of 
our Country have we been faced with as great 
a problem as at present which calls for our 
wholehearted support and unity of action, and 


WHEREAS, Labor, in an effort to do its 
part, unselfishly pledged to have no strikes 
for the duration of our national emergency, 
and 


WHEREAS, Labor has adhered to its pledge 
and the amount of man-hours lost because of 
strikes has dwindled to less than one-five- 
hundredths of one per cent of the man-hours 
lost in peacetime, and 


WHEREAS, The passage of such an anti- 
labor legislation as the Smith-Connally Bill 
has greatly impeded the honest and sincere 
efforts that labor is making to help our nation 
in_its hour of need and fosters bitter resent- 
ment among the laboring people to the extent 
that our efforts will be diverted from our most 
important task which is to work toward a 
speedy and victorious conclusion of the war, 
and 


WHEREAS, Since the passage of this bill 
there have been more unions asking for the 
Federal Government to conduct a strike vote 
among their members than if this bill had 
not become a law, and there would be no 
thought of even taking a strike vote let alone 
having a strike sanctioned according to the 
provisions of the Smith-Connally law, there- 
fore be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention of the 
American Federation of Labor go on record 
requesting the repeal of this anti-labor law, 
and be it further 





RESOLVED, That we call for the defeat 
of those Senators and Representatives who 
voted for its passage. 


In view of the action already taken on 
the Executive Council’s report, no separate 
action was necessary on.this resolution. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


POST-WAR PROBLEMS 
(Executive Council’s Report, Page 162) 


As the Executive Council report states, the 
individual aspect of post-war planning is rep- 
resented by the question: ‘“‘Will there be a job 
for me?’’ The planning aspect involves get- 
ting rid of those basie devices that shifted us 
into a war economy and reconverting into 
peacetime production. Two main war economy 
controls are war contracts and war produc- 
tion plants with government control of strate- 
gic materials and finished products. In liqui- 
dating the war economy, there must be 
civilian control with a return to private initia- 
tive. The government has two major respon- 
sibilities in the conversion proceedings: (1) a 
uniform policy for contract cancellation and 
(2) administration and disposal of war prop- 
erty and production facilities owned by the 
government so that conversion will be pro- 
moted without contributing to inflation. 


As there is no over-all department of sup- 
plies, contracts have been made by the various 
procurement agencies of the agencies needing 
supplies, and hence divergent policies might 
be expected if termination of contracts is 
left to these agencies. We recommend, there- 
fore_that the American Federation of Labor 
urge upon Congress the creation of a civilian 
agency charged with full responsibility for 
contract cancellation and consisting of an 
administrator and a policy board on which 
industry, labor and agriculture are repre- 
sented. There will be hundreds of thousands 
of contracts to be cancelled. Terms of cancel- 
lation should be negotiated so as to enable the 
companies to utilize their capital for conver- 
sion with a minimum of delay. Audits and 
court procedure or conventional economies on 
contracts would result in expensive delays for 
industries and workers. This contract cancel- 
lation agency should make quarterly reports 
to Congress. 
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The disposal of surplus plant facilities and 
stock piles of raw and finished war materials 
and lands acquired for military purposes, is 
another civilian responsibility to be exercised 
with knowledge of industrial needs and inter- 
ests as well as the rehabilitation needs of other 
countries. These facilities and materials must 
be returned to a peacetime economy in an or- 
derly and constructive way. We recommend 
that Congress be asked to authorize a cus- 
todian to dispose of these lands, properties 
and materials, aided by a policy board on 
which Labor, Industry and Agriculture ‘are 
represented. This agency should have full 
authority to dispose of such surplus proper- 
ties with the duty of reporting quarterly to 
Congress. 


These two agencies are essential steps in 
providing maximum employment quickly for 
those dependent on industries for an oppor- 
tunity to earn a living and to provide employ- 
ment for the soldiers who will be mustered out 
of war duty. 


Union Problems 


We wish to emphasize the importance that 
the Executive Council places upon the need 
for a strong responsible union movement in 
post-war days. Workers will need such an 
agency to regain positions lost through wage 
freezing. We recommend that all unions be 
on the alert to increase basic wage rates as 
rapidly as possible. Bonus systems disguised 
as wage incentive plans divert attention from 
the main objective. 


We agreed to wage stabilization as a war 
measure and the effectuation of wage stabili- 
zation agreements we believe is the key to 
stabilization of the work force. The wage 
policy now enforced is wage freezing, not 
stabilization, for stabilization implies adjust- 
ments regularly as needed to preserve balance. 
If this policy cannot be altered sooner, it will 
be wiped out with the restoration of normal 
work hours. The shift to 40-hour weeks must 
be without reduction in weekly earnings. 


International 


We hope that Congress will declare our 
basic foreign policy without unnecessary delay. 
Such a declaration is necessary to enable our 
foreign representatives and the Exedutive 
Branch to develop plans and negotiate agree- 
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ments. We believe that world organization to 
keep the peace must begin with understand- 
ings reached between the governments of 
democratic nations and extended as rapidly as 
possible to other nations which manifest their 
desire in good faith to cooperate for the 
objectives served by democratic institutions. 
The right to representation of labor and other 
functional citizen groups must be provided in 
all-wosld agencies. This right is a condition 
essential to protection against bureaucracy. 


We are especially concerned that agents of 
the United Nations entrusted with rehabilita- 
tion of conquered countries and restoration 
of local government and agencies of justice 
shall understand their responsibility to be the 
mobilization of local forces to restore their 
own practices and institutions. One of the 
first groups to be brought into conferences 
for this purpose should be the workers. If 
their organizations are destroyed, they should 
have opportunity to revive some form of 
collective actions for their services will be 
needed to revive economic services as well as 
local government. The representatives of the 
United, Nations should not attempt to govern 
the territory, but should get together repre- 
sentative groups to develop their own govern- 
ment. We have no patience with proposals 
for outsiders to re-educate Germany or Italy 
or any other country. Every country has a 
right to its own educational system and its 
own culture. Our only responsibility is to 
provide opportunities for representative groups 
to restore their own national life and to act 
in co-operation with like groups of other 
nations. 


Good Neighbor Policy 


There are very special ties that unite us 
to the wage earners of Latin-American coun- 
tries as well as the other countries of the 
New World, and we should plan to have an 
effective part in extending and enriching the 
objectives of our Good Neighbor Policy. 


There are plans under way for the industrial 
development of Latin-American countries as 
Inter-American labor cooperation is needed 
to imbed firmly in such plans, provisions for 
labor to participate in industrial development 
by higher wage rates, better working condi- 
tions and higher standards of living. 


We note with gratification the administra- 
tive reorganization which all agencies with 
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international obligations under the State De- 
partment which facilitates the development 
of Inter-American labor plans through two 
permanent agencies—the State Department 
and the Pan-American Union. This reorgani- 
zation strengthens our proposal for labor at- 
taches with embassies in industrial countries. 


Our State Department as well as interna- 
tional agencies will be increasingly in need 
of dependable information on the labor or- 
ganizations of the various countries in the 
post-war period. We want statutory authori- 
zation of such labor attaches with provisions 
for their nomination by the Department of 
Labor on the basis of practical labor experi- 
ence and certification to the Department of 


State. All “labor experts’ in governmental 
departments should be selected by similar 
methods. 


Post-War Housing 


The Executive Council recommends the 
resumption of housing programs throughout 
urban and rural communities and we urge en- 
dorsement of this recommendation as a basic 
provision in all community programs. Con- 
struction of houses serves two purposes: (1) 
provision of jobs for construction workers and 
workers in supporting industries, and (2) bet- 
ter living conditions for the citizens of the 
communities. 


We recommend that this section of the Re- 
port be brought to the attention of all cen- 
tral and state bodies with the suggestion that 
housing be included in all community pro- 
grams. Private construction should have the 
leading role in all plans. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Representation of Labor in Solv- 
ing Post War Problems 


Resolution No. 4—By Delegate Phil Han- 
nah, Ohio State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The accumulation of wealth is 
the result of the hands and brain of Labor, 
and 


WHEREAS, Realizing that Labor produces 
all wealth through its efforts, and 


WHEREAS, Labor with all its contribu- 
tions to the welfare of society has not been 
and up to this time is not represented ade- 
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quately in the administrative, supervisory and 
productive capacities, and 


WHEREAS, Labor many times is held ac- 
countable for blunders and mistakes of care- 
less planning by so-called ‘“‘experts’’ and poli- 
ticians of which Labor has little or nothing 
to say in the selection thereof, and 


WHEREAS, We are facing the most criti- 
cal period in American world history, and 


WHEREAS, With a five hundred billion 
dollar debt to face us at the war’s end, and 
to provide employment for ten million mem- 
bers of the armed services, and the possibil- 
ity of a serious unemployment situation; 
therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor, in its 63rd Annual Convention, as- 
sembled at Boston, Massachusetts, endorse a 
program of full representation of Labor on 
all boards, panels and commissions, to the end 
that Labor may be fully represented in all 
deliberations pertaining to solving post-war 
problems. 


Labor Participation in Post War 
Planning 


Resolution No. 6—By Delegate Ted Williams, 
Birmingham Trades Council, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. 


WHEREAS, The Postwar World is of great- 
est concern to those who labor, and the plans 
which can and must be made today to take 
care of Labor’s welfare tomorrow naturally 
will be thrown upon the shoulders of Union 
Labor, and 


WHEREAS, There has been a noticeable 
omission from various Postwar Planning Com- 
mittees and Commissions of men from Union 
Labor’s ranks, when representation should 
have been given A. F. of L. unions, since 
this organization rates highly today as a fac- 
tor in the economic life of many communities 
throughout the nation, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in Convention in Boston, Mass., 
go .on record approving Labor’s participation 
in post-war planning in every city by repre 
sentatives of the Central Bodies, and urging 
that every City Central Body immediately be- 
come active in the postwar planning field by 
forming strong, inteljigent committees with 
definite programs which will prevent unem- 
ployment after the war, create new projects 
and maintain the record memberships of vari- 
ous loca] unions after war hostilities cease. 


Separation Pay for Ex-Servicemen 
and War Workers 


Resolution No. 17—By Delegate Wm. Na- 
gorsne, Wisconsin State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Millions of men will be re- 
leased by war industries and from the armed 
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forces following peace, which will mean mass 
unemployment of grea‘er magnitude than fol- 
lowing the peace of 1918, and 


WHEREAS, Such unemployment will cause 
untold suffering and will endanger the jobs 
of millions engaged in civilian production, 
and 


WHEREAS, Such unemployment is unnec- 
essary in a nation with resources as great as 
ours and can be avoided with timely planning, 
therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled go on rec- 
ord instructing the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor to do every- 
thing within its power to have a government 
board set up with labor fully represented to: 


1. Cooperate with other government 
boards and agencies with respect to secur- 
ing information as to contemplated curtail- 
ment of production in war industries or 
cancellation of war contracts, so as to be 
in a position to have advance information 
as to lay-offs of workers and that the said 
workers may be given this information so 
as to give them ample time to seek other 
employment and to see to it that such lay- 
offs are on a graduale scale. 


2. Cooperate with all government agen- 
cies in promoting a long-range road pro- 
gram and other government work as may 
be in the best interest of the public, and be 
it further 


RESOLVED, That the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor support 
legislation for separation pay for ex-service 
men and war workers until they find jobs. 


Labor Representation at the Peace 
Conference 


Resolution No. 20—By Delegate Wm. Na- 
gorsne, Wisconsin State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Wage earners in all indus- 
tries in America and Allied Nations are doing 
everything in their power to help defeat the 
Axis countries, so that democracy shall be re- 
tained, and 


WHEREAS, When and after victory is won, 
labor should be given the privilege to be rep- 
resented at the Peace Conference and take 
part in forming the policies that may affect 
all nations, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled in Boston, 
Massachusetts, instruct the officers and incom- 
ing Executive Council to sponsor and pro- 
mote labor representation and participation 
at the Peace Conferences. 


Post-war Public Works Program 


Resolution No. 77—By Delegate R. A. Olson, 
Minnesota State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, At the end of the present war 
this country will be faced with the serious 
problem of changing back to peace-time pro- 
duction, and 


WHEREAS, It is very probable that wide- 
spread unemployment will result, and 


WHEREAS, Millions of men and women 
now in our Armed Forces will be anxious to 
return to civilian life with an income to pro- 
vide them with a decent standard of living 
and our public officials, federal, state and 
local, charged with responsibility for the ad- 
vancement of a plan to the end that these 
persons returning to civilian life can with the 
least possible delay adjust themselves to ci- - 
vilian life, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor call upon the Congress of the United 
States, the State and Local officials, to plan 
a public works program under the Federal 
Works Administration with an appropriation 
sufficient to provide jobs at union wages and 
standards of employment so that our citizens 
will not again have to go through the humilia- 
tion of being compelled to accept WPA relief 
or sub-standards of living. 


Post-war Planning Committee 


Resolution No. 78—By Delegate R. A. Olson, 
Minnesota State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Next to winning the war and 
establishing peace throughout the world the 
most serious problem confronting our country 
is the conversion from préduction for destruc- 
tion to production for consumption, and 


WHEREAS, Under the most favorable condi- 


—_ there will be wide spread unemployment, 
an 


WHEREAS, Unless serious and extensive 
thought is given to the problem immediately 
we may find ourselves at the cessation of hos- 
tilities without a well thought-out plan of 
making such conversions, and 


WHEREAS, Labor will be compelled to 
earry the largest burden unless a plan which 
can be applied with the least possible delay 
is drafted; therefore, labor should be the 
wae concerned in reference to this question, 
an 


WHEREAS, Labor alone is powerless to 
marshall and put into operation any plan to 
alleviate the suffering that may result, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, By the American Federation 
of Labor that we call upon our. governmental 
agencies, Federal, State and Local, to im- 
mediately take the necessary action to form 
such a committee with equal representation 
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on the part of management, labor and govern- 
ment, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That we request this commit- 
tee to make a study of the industries in their 
localities which in all likelihood will cease 
all operation, those that will be greatly cur- 
tailed and on the other hand make a study of 
industries which have been curtailed because 
of the war activities so that knowledge will 
be had where certain groups of individuals 
in the war industries can be fitted into con- 
summer goods industries that can be expected 
to increase operations and further that said 
committee should have recommendations as 
to how government can assist these indus- 
tries to immediately commence operations and 
that said committee should also assist war 
time industry in converting to peace time 
industry. 


Six-Hour Day 


Resolution No. 81—By Delegate R. G. Soder- 
strom, Illinois State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Post War Problems of produc- 
tion and employment foreshadow the difficulty, 
if not distress, of millions of young workers 
being demobilized from the armed forces and 
of additional millions being discharged from 
manufacture and transportation of war ma- 
terials, and 


WHEREAS, During the war period techno- 
logical advance, particularly expressed in terms 
of labor saving machinery, has made enormous 
strides thus rendering more acute *the task 
of finding jobs for all in a peace-time economy 
who are willing and able to work, and 


WHEREAS, This technological development. 
constantly enriched by the discoveries of 
science, has already laid a foundation on which 
the needs of the population, including the 
needs for exports to other parts of the world, 
in a normal peace-time economy can be pro- 
vided for abundantly in much less time than 
what now constitutes the generally accepted 
workday, and 


WHEREAS, The problem of maintaining 
the American standard of living when the 
emergency of war production ceases is inti- 
mately bound up with the task of finding jobs 
for all who are willing and able to work, 
therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor, give, as a part of post-war plans 
now being considered and as a means of help- 
ing spread available jobs in that period to 
the greatest number of people, serious atten- 
tion to the establishment universally of the 
six-hour work-day for all workers in industry 
and trade. 


Labor Representation at the 
Peace Conference 


Resolution No. 83—By Delegate R. G. Soder- 
strom, Illinois State Federation of Labor. 
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WHEREAS, The Atlantic Charter gives the 
general basis for a just and abiding peace, and 


WHEREAS, The workers, who in the main, 
fight and pay for the wars in blood, sweat 
and tears, have an abiding interest in the 
terms of the peace and the construction of the 
post-war world, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor do all it can to demand that organ- 
ized labor be represented at the peace con- 
ference, so the peoples of the world can live 
in peace and harmony. 


In connection with the Executive Council’s 
report on Post War Problems, your committee 
gave considerations to Resolutions Nos. 4, 6, 
17, 20, 77, 78, 81 and 88, all of which deal 
with some phase of post war problems, 


Your committee is in accord with the object 
sought by all of these resolutions, and there- 
fore recommends that they be referred to the 
Executive Council, to be taken up in connec- 
tion with the convention’s action on the Ex- 
ecutive Council’s report on Post War Prob- 
lems, 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


(Executive Council’s Report, Pages 53 and 80) 


We recommend hearty approval of the prog- 
ress made by the Committee on Social Security 
and the President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in the preparation and intro- 
duction of legislation to provide a compre- 
hensive and adequate social insurance system 
for wage earners of this country. A great 
change and interruptions of employment lie 
ahead, and there is no prospect of ever abol- 
ishing for individuals those emergencies that 
prevent earning of incomes—sickness, physi- 
cal and mental incapacity, old age, military 
service, and loss of jobs. The American way 
to provide against emergencies is insurance, 
but wage earners cannot afford individual 
insurance covering these risks separately. 
Only by pooling the risks and making the 
insurance obligatory upon all wage earners 
can insurance be made available to small 
income persons. 


The social insurance bill drawn up under 
the direction of the Federation’s Committee is 
a courageous and constructive proposal to 
safeguard wage earners against dependency 
due to the most frequent and common causes. 
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Risks can best be measured nationally and 
the pooling of all funds conserves resources, 
although a national system sacrifices some 
standards that more favored areas could 
maintain. But the general coverage of emer- 
gencies such as the Wagner-Murary-Dingell 
bill proposes, cannot be maintained on an 
area basis by the same rates. 


We note with approval that the President 
of the American Federation of Labor has 
made this bill the first proposal in the pro- 
gram for post-war conversion, The legislation 
is essential for two reasons: 


(a) It provides as a right, emergency in- 
come for workers to insure them against 
dependency during the period of change. 


(b) It restores the U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice to the Social Security Board and makes 
it a national agency with authority to per- 
form its placement services essential to man- 
agement and to workers. 

We recommend that the Committee on Social 
Security work out with President Green a 
program for mobilizing labor action nationally 
in support of this measure as well as to 
provide the necessary assistance in presenting 
Labor’s desire for this legislation. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


WAGE AND HOUR ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


(Executive Council’s Report, Page 56) 


The Report of the Executive Council shows 
that industry committees recommended a 40 
cent an hour minimum during the past year 
for 400,000 workers and that the Adminis- 
trator issued wage orders making this mini- 
mum applicable to 275,000 workers. These 
orders coupled with improvement in enforce- 
ment, are substantial progrdss. Increased 
costs of living and war deductions from pay 
envelopes make increases in low incomes im- 
perative. 


We hope that the 40 cent minimum will be 
&peedily effective throughout the complete 
coverage of this legislation—with the govern- 
ment, industries and workers cooperating to 
make this standard completely effective. This 
standard which has represented betterment 
for millions is still far below a standard of 
health and comfort. 
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The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


LABOR STANDARDS ON GOV- 
ERNMENT CONTRACTS 


(Executive Council’s Report, Page 57) 


We record endorsement of the recommenda- 
tions of the Executive Council that the ad- 
ministration of the Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Acts require the posting in 
all plants covered by the Public Contracts 
Act, of notices specifically stating the labor 
standards applicable, and that the Adminis- 
tration be urged to revive and fully extend 


the operation of the Walsh-Healey Public 
Contracts law. 


The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


LABOR’S MONTHLY SURVEY 
(Executive Council’s Report, Page 105) 


No more ugeful educational service is pro- 
vided by the Federation than Labor’s Monthly 
Survey. Provisions to make the Survey more 
generally available adopted by our last con- 
vention have demonstrated their timeliness in 


the general acceptance of the opportunity to 
subscribe. 


The Survey has been most useful in making 
available promptly information on _ orders, 
procedures and policies of the war agencies 
as they affect workers. 

We recommend the Survey to all union ex- 
ecutives and active members. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
(Executive Council’s Report, Page 104) 


A most important service is rendered by our 
official magazine whose monthly appearance 
is widely hailed with interest and enthusiasm. 
Each issue reflects in permanent, useful form 
the events, the personalities and the problems 
of the immediate past. 


We commend the decision to place the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST on the news 
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stands so that it is available to the general 
public, 


We express what is in the minds of all 
when we recommend endorsement of present 
policies. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


, HAWAII 


(Executive Council’s Report, Page 192) 


As this Island is a supply and operational 
center for the Pacific campaign, there has 
been much Army and Navy construction. We 
note the very gradual release from military 
control and restoration of civilian government 
and controls. 


We heartily commend the spirit and pa- 
triotism of union labor on the Island and 
recommend that all national and international 
unions be urged to give them aid and support. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


ALASKA — 


(Executive Council’s Report, Page 189) 


Events of the past year have proven the 
wisdom of our purchase of Alaska from Rus- 
sia. This territory is essential to our defense 
of this continent and a base for offensive op- 
erations in the Pacific. We are glad to note 
that union organization is keeping pace with 
defense construction and the developing of 
sustaining services and industries together 
with community life. 





The organization of the Alaska Federation 
of Labor puts the workers of the Territory 
in a better position to take care of their 
economic and legislative interests. We urge 
all international offices to be alert to oppor- 
tunities for organization in Alaska and to 
extend their membership. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


PUERTO RICO 


(Free Federation of Working- 
men) 


(Executive Council’s Report, Page 184) 


Your committee recommends an expression 
of our appreciation of the faithful devotion 
which has enabled the Free Federation to 
make its report of substantial progress in 
the extension and the improvements in trade 
union agreements. We note the advantage 
taken of Congressional investigations and the 
efforts made to cooperate with the Price and 
Ration Administration. 


We recommend that every possible aid and 
support be given to this, our first territorial 
organization, 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


President Green: The hour of adjournment 
has now arrived, and the convention will 
stand adjourned until tomorrow morning at 
9:30 o’clock, when we will begin promptly. 


At 6:30 o’clock p. m. the convention was 
adjourned to 9:30 o’clock Thursday morning, 
Qctober 14, 
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NINTH DAY — THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 


Boston, Massachusetts, October 14, 1943 


The convention was called to order by Pres- 
ident Green at 9:50 o’clock. 


President Green: For some reason or other 
the minister assigned to deliver the invoca- 
tion this morning has not arrived. Conse- 
quently that ceremony must, of necessity, be 
foregone this morning. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


President Green: There is a message here 
from Jeff Davis, whom many of you know, 
representing the Hoboes of America which I 
will pass over to Secretary Meany without 
reading for insertion in the record. 


There is also one from the Labor Commit- 
tee of the Jewish National Fund which I 
will ask to have inserted in the record of 
today’s proceedings. 


The communications are as follows: 


HOBOES OF AMERICA, INC. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Oct. 6, 1943. 


To the American Federation of Labor 
now in Session at Boston, Mass. 


Greetings: 


The Hoboes of America, Inc., again send 
you a yearly message of our activities for the 
past year. 


We are now a sworn membership of one 
million 20 thousand. 65,000 are in the armed 
services, % million in factories—ammuni- 
tion and shipyards and have willingly joined 
the American Federation of Labor on the job 
or before the job as the case may be. 


Yes we have covered much ground during 
the past year. West Virginia, Virginia, 
Georgia, the Carolinas, Florida and down in 
good old New Orleans with “Pop’’ Donnells, 
organizer of the A. F. of L. Then out on 
the Pacific Coast—after visiting Milwaukee, 
a great union town, going to Seattle, Port- 
land, Oregon, into all three of Kaiser’s yards, 
into Frisco, Los Angeles and then to Phoenix, 
Arizona. 


And now after a big jump will again be a 
fraternal visitor here at Boston, Mass., to 
mingle again with the world’s greatest labor 
movement, the American Federation of Labor. 


Sincerely and fraternally accept our greet- 
ings for a_ successful convention and the 
same old spirit in which it is always held to 
safeguard the interests of this great labor 
movement. 


Fraternally yours, 


JEFF DAVIS, KING & EMPEROR 
Hoboes of America, Inc. 


WESTERN UNION 


New York, N. Y. 
October 8, 1943. 


Convention American Federation of Labor 
Hotel Statler 
Boston, Massachusetts 


On behalf of the Labor Committee of the 
Jewish National Fund _ sponsoring’ the 
Leon Blum and Louis D. Brandeis 
colonies in Palestine we extend hearti- 
est greetings to the delegates assem- 
bled at the convention. We wish to express 
our deepest appreciation for the generous 
cooperation given to our committee in all its 
undertakings by the American Federation 
of Labor and its constituent organizations. 
The Leon Blum and Louis D, Brandeis colo- 
nies in Palestine built on the soil of the 
Jewish National Fund to receive thousands 
of refugees from the Nazi enslaved countries 
will for centuries to come stand out as a 
symbol of brotherhood and fraternity by the 
American Labor Movement to the uprooted 
Jewish people and all those oppressed by Nazi 
tyranny. The helping hand so graciously ex- 
tended by Mr, William Green and the other 
officers of the Federation was at all times a 
great encouragement to our committee to 
achieve its success for such noble purpose. 
May your convention open another glorious 
chapter in the history of the American Labor 
—— and the American people in gen- 
eral. 


Labor Committee Jewish National Fund 


LOUIS SEGAL, Chairman 
H. EHRENREICH, Secretary 


President Green: The Chair now recognizes 
Secretary Frey for a continuation of the re- 
port of the Committee on Resolutions. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS 


(Continued) 


Secretary Frey 
follows: 


continued the report as 


Social Security Act 


Resolution No. 125—By Delegates L. P. 
Lindelof, L. M. Raftery, James P. Meehan, 
Christian M. Madsen, Pete Yablonski, 
George Meyers, Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and Paperhangers of America. 


WHEREAS, The Federal Old Age Benefits 
System provides for retirement pay from the 
Federal Government to qualified persons be- 
ginning at the age of 65 years, and 


WHEREAS, At the end of this war there 
will be millions of persons out of work for 
the period of adjustment, and 


WHEREAS, When the adjustment takes 
place the industrialists will demand younger 
men and persons over 60 years of age will find 
it impossible to make a living, therefore, be ft 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor do all it can to amend the So- 
cial Security Act to read 60 years of age and 
also provide benefits equal to the American 
Standard of Living. 


Your Committee recommends that the reso- 
lution be referred to the Social Security Com- 
mittee of the American Federation of Labor. 


The recommendation of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


The Smith-Connally Bill 


Resolution No. 124—By Delegates L. P. 
Lindelof, L. M. Raftery, James P. Meehan, 
Christian M. Madsen, Pete Yablonski, George 
Meyers, Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers of America. 


WHEREAS, The Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and Paperhangers of America, in 
common with the American labor movement 
has given full support to the war effort to the 
end that this nation and its allies will render 
decisive defeat to the Axis and all that it rep- 
resents, and 


WHEREAS, There exists today in this na- 
tion a small but powerful group who, since 
Pearl Harbor, have used every opportunity 
to spread disunity and defeat here at home, 
centering their campaign on splitting the labor 
movement away from their support of the war 
effort and into a position of opposition to the 
present conduct of the war, and 
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WHEREAS, The passing of the Smith- 
Connally ‘“Anti-Strike” Bill over the Presi- 
dent’s veto, engineered by this above-men- 
tioned group, is a serious defeat for the 
American labor movement which demands 
prompt and decisive action on the part of or- 
ganized labor, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor take immediate steps to organize the 
full membership of the Federation into an 
emergency campaign of political activity to 
use all legal means to prevent this vicious 
law from hamstringing American Labor, 


Inasmuch as the convention has already 
acted upon the Smith-Connally Bill no further 
action is necessary on the resolution. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Safety 


Resolution No. 123—By Delegates Lloyd 
Thrush, John Marciando, International Union 
Progressive Mine Workers of America. 


WHEREAS, In the United States unneces- 
sary accidents and fires have increased tre- 
mendously in both frequency and severity, 
costing this nation the lives of many thou- 
sands of men, millions of man hours lost 
time and billions of dollars worth of materials 
at the most critical time in this nation’s 
history, and 


WHEREAS, The President of the United 
States has specifically requested, that we lend 
our complete support to an organized effort 
to reduce and, if possible, to eliminate all 
unsafe acts and unsafe conditions, and 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor finds itself in a position to further 
the war effort by full cooperation with the 
President of the United States, other execu- 
tives of government, and the armed forces of 
this nation, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That safety shall be accorded 
the complete militant support of every officer 
and every member of the American Federation 
of Labor during the forthcoming year. That 
no effort or expense shall be spared in pro- 
motion of accident and fire prevention until 
deaths and _ injuries occurring in Homes, 
Traffic, Public and Industrial Accidents shall 
be reduced to the point of elimination, and 
be it further 


RESOLVED, That a safety organization 
shall be created within the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, under the direction of the 
Executive Council and that adequate safety, 
engineering and consultant services shall be 
immediately employed to assist in the formu- 
lation and direction of the Federation’s 
Safety Program. 


Your committee is in sympathy with the 
purpose of the resolution; with this comment 
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we recommend that it be referred to the 


Executive Council. 


The recommendation of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


MANPOWER 


(Executive Council’s Report, Page 128) 
The Report of the Executive Council indi- 
cates the estimated need for manpower, with 
the labor requirements of essential industries 
and the estimated national force up 
to January 1944. At that time we shall 
reach the peak of 65,900,000. The definite 
effort to use all available personnel is indi- 
cated by the decrease in unemployment, gain- 
ful employment of women, return of older 
workers to the labor market, importation of 
foreign workers, the training programs, the 
employment of children and soldiers, etc. 


labor 


We highly commend the organization of rep- 
resentative management-labor committees by 
districts and areas, with the machinery to 
appeal to the highest authority. The Ad- 
ministrators have, however, encountered dif- 
ficulties when they have attempted to by-pass 
this machinery to set up national determina- 
tion of production urgency to fix local man- 
power regulations, and squeezing out local 
civil industries and services. This proposal 
also puts determination of labor priorities 
outside the management-labor committee. 


Manpower is the human force necessary to 
carry out production plans. Such human 
force is inseparable from the personalities of 
free human beings just as manpower is 
inseparable from the managerial and mate- 
rial aspects of production. The key to man- 
power is consent of the individuals, while 
the key to production is cooperation. 


The War Manpower Commission initiated 
a program based on consent and cooperation 
and the results were good. But with the 
development of stringencies the interests un- 
favorable to democratic cooperation and local 
determination of plans began to use centra- 
lization of policy-making with orders to lo- 
calities. 

Your committee recommends that we urge 
the maintenance of voluntary, decentralized 
administrative machinery and that study be 
given to improving this kind of machinery 
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rather than to the development of compulsory 
methods or a National Service Act. 


The causes of labor turnover have been 
lack of adequate housing, transportation, sta- 
bilization of wages within industries, be 
tween industries and localities, inadequate 
stores and services to sustain community 
needs, fatigue caused by long hours and 
delay in transportation, inadequate medical 
services, inadequate schools, separation from 
families, etc. Workers cannot continue to 
live and work indefinitely under conditions 
that needlessly undermine their vitality. Ef- 
forts should be directed to correct these 
causes. When the communities and plants 
are more suitable for workers, then emphasis 
can safely be directed to mobilize workers in 
response to needs. Unions are the most de- 
pendable and experienced agencies through 
which to accomplish this end. U. S. Em- 
ployment Service should welcome trade union 
cooperation. 


Imported Workers 


We recommend further that when foreign 
workers are imported that, in addition to 
the safeguards necessary to assure them de- 
cent living safe working condi- 
tions and fair compensation, there should be 
created a commission of wage earners of the 
country concerned and the United States, to 
act as a supervisory body to which the im- 
ported workers can appeal grievances not 
otherwise adjusted. Such a commission 
should inquire into reports of abuses of for- 
eign workers such as already have come from 
states where Mexicans have been imported. 


conditions, 


Prisoners of War 


We are deeply concerned as citizens as well 
as workers over the employment of prisoners 
of war. Such employment involves the wel- 
fare of our soldiers who may become prison- 
ers in enemy countries as well as conditions 
of work for our citizens here and the repu- 
tation of our nation for practices of fair 
dealing with all men. 

Our State Department as well as the War 
Department should have a part in formulat- 
ing policies to be followed with respect to 
prisoners of war. 


We recommend that the President of the 
United States should be asked to create a 
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commission to study this subject and recom- 
mend policies to safeguard all interests. Such 
a commission should include a representative 
of the State Department, the War Depart- 
ment, but should be mainly civilian with 
adequate representation of labor, manage- 
ment, and farmers. 


The Geneva Convention on prisoners of war 
stipulates only that prisoners of war shall 
not be employed on projects contributing 
directly to the conduct of war, but does not 
provide for the protection of hostages or deal 
with employment of prisoners in privately 
owned undertakings. The way that our coun- 
try may deal with prisoners of war becomes 
the justification for similar policies to our 
soldiers who are their prisoners. 


No Compulsory Service for 
Private Gain 


So far the Management-Labor Committee 
has been fairly successful in keeping man- 
power a cooperative undertaking. Field Or- 
der No. 8 provides for the right of appeal 
on any Order or regulation to management- 
iabor representatives at the next level. While 
individuals and labor representatives have not 
always taken advantage of their right to 
appeal, that right is available to all who 
believe their rights are invaded and it is only 
a matter of becoming aware of their rights. 


Regulation No. 7 specifically provides that 
the Manpower Administration shall make the 
maximum use of existing hiring channels: ‘To 
the maximum degree consistent with this reg- 
ulation and with the objectives of employ- 
ment stabilization programs, local initiative 
and cooperative efforts shall be encouraged 
and utilized and maximum use made of ex- 
isting hiring channels such as private em- 
ployers, labor organizations, professional or- 
ganizations, schools, colleges, technical insti- 
tutions and government agencies.” 


Under this provision union locals are au- 
thorized to enter into agreements with the 
local employment office so as to integrate the 
work with that of manpower, or international 
unions may make agreements with the U. S. 
Employment Service. 


Under the optional provisions of Reg. 7, 
regional and area manpower directors, to- 
gether with Management-Labor Manpower 
Committees may include in their local stabi- 
lization programs planned to meet their spe- 





cial needs, provisions designed to protect 
individuals from loss of seniority or other re- 
employment rights, to promote effective utili- 
zation of manpower by employers, to afford 
individuals a greater measure of protection 
against arbitrary discharge, ete. To guide 
area and regional manpower committees in 
protecting workers against undue and un- 
just hardships the national Management- 
Labor Manpower Committee worked out a 
series of recommended provisions. These 
recommendations have been sent to all labor 
manpower representatives and may be ob- 
tained from national headquarters. 


Efforts have been made to circumvent this 
democratic machinegy by giving decisions 
upon labor priorities to a committee inde- 
pendent of it. According to the West Coast 
Priority Order, decisions upon production 
urgency were to be made in Washington and 
a local labor priority committee would ad- 
just labor priorities to carry out production 
urgency locally. The Labor Priorities Com- 
mittees were to consist of representatives of 
the contracting Federal agencies. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor representative in- 
sisted that all labor priority orders must be 
referred to management-labor committees for 
consideration in advance of promulgation. 


There are powerful interests seeking to 
discredit efforts to solve manpower by volun- 
tary cooperation as an excuse for the enact- 
ment of a compulsory service law. Organ- 
ized labor and industrial management must 
redouble efforts to make cooperation a suc- 
cess. We know that manpower resources are 
far from exhausted, that labor utilization in 
many private plants and government institu- 
tions is inefficient and very wasteful, that 
estimates on which manpower policies are 
based are far from exact. We know also 
that no outside authority could be entrusted 
with control of human lives without the most 
meticulous specification and protection of 
rights and assurance of fair conditions and 
under most necessitous emergency. Even then 
involuntary serviture is not justified. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Labor’s Rights 
Resolution No. 74—By Delegate Carl H. 
Mullen, Indiana State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Labor has continuously demon- 
strated that they were willing to sacrifice 
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equally with employers and business interests 
by their often reiterated “no strike” pledge, 
which has been recognized by increased pro- 
duction’ records, the execution of which is 
noted by numerous “E’’ awards by the Army 
and Navy in organized plants throughout the 
United States, and 


WHEREAS, After the attack on Pear] Har- 
bor on December 7, 1941, the slogan was “Free 
Labor Will Win,” but since the inception of 
the War Manpower Commission Stabilization 
Program, there has been a concerted effort on 
the part of the War Manpower Commission 
to curtail the activities of labor and their rep- 
resentatives to an alarming extent, and 


WHEREAS, Since the establishment of La- 
bor Stabilization Program of War Manpower 
Commission, there have been more man hours 
of work lost, and of which there has been no 
press notice given, by reason of their require- 
ments of a Statement of Availability, than 
has been lost by strikes and absenteeism for 
the duration, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor, in annual convention at Boston, 
Massachusetts, go on .record as_ instructing 
its officers to make every effort to protect and 
safeguard by every means possible, the rights 
and benefits guaranteed to every individual 
under the Bill of Rights, by protesting against 
actions of the War Manpower Stabilization 
Program, the much-talked-about conscription 
of labor, any anti-labor measures that might 
be detrimental to the working people, whether 
it be by Executive Order, anti-labor congres- 
sional action, or by Bureaus set up by Execu- 
tive Order or congressional action, or any such 
action that would be deemed for the purpose 
of hampering the free rights of collective bar-- 
gaining. 


The adoption of the Executive Council’s re- 
port makes separate action on this resolution 
unnecessary. 


The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Secretary Frey: Immediately after the elec- 
tion of officers the Committee on Resolutions 
will continue its report. 


President Green: The Chair now presents 
to you Secretary-Treasurer Meany for an 
address upon the report submitted yesterday 
on the War Labor Board. 


REPORT ON. WAR. LABOR 
BOARD BY SECRETARY 
MEANY 
Mr. Chairman and delegates: I wish at 


this time to make a report for the repre- 
sentatives of the American Federation of La- 


bor sitting on the National War Labor Board 
in Washington. These representatives are 
Brother Matthew Woll and myself, as regular 
members of the Board, and Brother Martin 
Durkin and Brother Robert Watt, as alter- 
nate members. 


The reason we feel a report should be 
made to this convention, in addition to the 
report and action of the Resolutions Commit- 
tee yesterday, is the fact that we feel there 
is possibly, in the minds of the delegates 
some mystery about the War Labor Board 
and there is possibly some lack of understand- 
ing as to just what the Board’s functions are. 
In addition, and this is of tremendous im- 
portance, we feel that labor should know 
just what sort of a Board is holding com- 
plete power over the economic welfare of 
50,000,000 workers. We also feel that this 
convention should know just what sort of a 
Board we got as the result of a bargain 
Labor made with our Government and the 
representatives of industry in December of 
1941. 

We know what we bargained for. We feel 
now that you should know what we have. 
And it is also important to make this report 
so that the general public will know that 
labor is aware of what is going on. If we 
didn’t ‘make some sort of a report we might 
be accused of stupidity, because we didn’t 
get what we bargained for, and the conven- 
tion and the people represented by the dele- 
gates present should know this. 


In December of 1941 we made a very sim- 
ple agreement. Representatives of industry 
and labor, with representatives of govern- 
ment, agreed that for the duration of the 
war, and in the interests of the national 
welfare, we would substitute peaceful methods 
in the settlement of labor disputes for the 
methods available to us under our free demo- 
cracy. We would substitute a simple method 
by which men would weigh and estimate the 
merits of a dispute by a tri-partite system, 
arriving at a decision as to what was the 
proper disposition of the dispute. We agreed 
that this method would be substituted for 
strikes, lock-outs or any other method in 
which force was used. 

For a short time after the War Labor 
Board was established, we had this simple 
method. Each dispute was settled on _ its 
merits. Since then we have gradually built 
up a complicated structure with twelve 
regional offices throughout the country and 
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with almost complete governmental control 
over Board action. 


On the so-called voluntary wage agreements 
where there is no dispute, in the period of 
four months early this year, there were 
34,000 cases of that type decided by the 
Regional Boards—not cases affecting 34,000 
men but 34,000 cases. These are known as 
Form 10 cases. These are cases in which the 
employer and the employee had agreed as to 
what the wage and working conditions should 
be in a particular plant or in a particular 
industry. 


Under the complicated set-up we have these 
cases that begin or originate in the local 
Wage and Hour Office by filling out a form. 
The Wage and Hour Office then decides if 
the case comes within the jurisdiction of the 
War Labor Board. The form is then sent 
to Washington and from there to a Regional 
Board. The Regional Board has final power 
to settle these disputes if there is no price 
relief or price ceiling involved. 


If the Regional Board disapproves there is 
an appeal open to either the Regional or 
National Board. If the appeal goes to the 
National Board, it goes to a Research De- 
partment and then to an Appeals Committee 
and then to the National Board for final ac- 
tion. The procedure on dispute case? is for 
the Conciliation Service of the Department of 
Labor to step in, see what they can do to 
adjudicate the dispute; failing that, to submit 
it to the War Labor Board and then it 
goes to the New Case Committee of the War 
Labor Board, and from the New Case Com- 
mittee it goes to either a Regional Board, 
a special commission or a panel. If in turn 
it goes to the ‘Regional Labor Board it may 
be disposed of through a hearing officer, a 
referee or a panel. At the present time the 
National War Labor Board, with its regional 
branches has 2300 employees throughout the 


country. Of these 872 are what are called 
technical men. We have a Wage Stabilization 
Division, a Disputes Division, a Legal Divi- 


sion, a Review and Analysis Division, a Re- 
search and Statistical Division, and so down 
the line. 

All of this has tended to é¢hange the orig- 
inal set-up of this Board. We are now in 
the hands of the technicians, as it were. 


In addition, there has been a_ gradual 
break-down on the part of the government 
in the original structure of the Board. In- 
stead of disputes being settled by the good 


_on what I would say is some reason, 
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judgement and reasoning of the members of 
the Board, they are now settled by certain 
rules promulgated by Executive Order, Acts 
of Congress, and the administrative orders of 
certain departments of the government. In 
other words, we do not have a free Board. 
We have a Government controlled Board at 
every step of the way. 


The Board has not been allowed to do a 
good job. Back in June of 1942 the Board 
promulgated what was known as The Little 
Steel Formula. Labor protested against this 
formula on the ground that it was too rigid 
and that we did not want to be bound by a 
set of rules that would perhaps prevent us 
from doing justice in a certain case. How- 
ever, the Board by a vote of eight to four, 
with the labor members dissenting, 
gated The Little Steel Formula. 


The Little Steel Formula in itself is based 


promul- 


some 
The theory of it is that the cost 
of living had gone out of balance with the 
wage structure of the country, and that there- 
fore, the wage structure of the country should 
be allowed to rise sufficiently to balance off 
again with the cost of living. In May of 1942 
that differential was 15%. Now that differen- 
tial is well above 25%, so that if The Little 
Steel Formula is based on equity it should 
now be 25% instead of 15%. 


However, the government has adopted not 
the Formula but the 15% figure. In March 
of 1943 the American Federation of Labor rep- 
resentatives on the Board moved for the read- 
justment of The Little Steel Formula as far 
as its figures were concerned, upward. The 
Board decided against this move again by 
an eight to four vote, but in its decision, 
written, of course, by the public members 
of the Board, the Board stated that it had 
control of the Formula;.that the Formula 
belonged to the Board; that it was a decision 
arrived at by a democratic process, and that 
while they would not raise The Little Steel 
Formula at the time, it was stated definitely 
that if the cost of living continued to rise 
the formula would have to be readjusted 
in justice to the wage earners of the coun- 
try. 

That was on the 23rd of March. On the 
8th day of April we had the so-called hold-the- 
line order, and on that day and through that 
order the War Labor Board lost control of 
The Little Steel Formula. It had no right 
after April 8th to change the 15%, which it 


justice. 
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had notified the public on March 23rd it 
would change if necessary in order to pre- 
serve a balance between the cost of living 
and wages. 

On April 8th The Little Steel Formula and 
the 15% embodied in that Formula became 
the law of the land. The War Labor Board 
was stripped to a large extent of its power 
to readjust wages beyond the Little Steel 
Formula. The result of this was that the 
War Labor Board stopped in the middle of its 
wage stabilization program because it could not 
apply its reasoning and render its decisions 
on merit in certain industries where a partial 
job of stabilization had been achieved. It 
meant that the Board had to readjust its 
philosophy, readjust its approach to these 
cases, and it meant that the Board stopped 
working on the 8th of April. 

For a period of five weeks the War Labor 
Board and its regional offices disposed of 
practically no cases. There was a complete 
breakdown of the machinery from one end 
of the country to the other in the midst of 
war, due to Executive Order 9328 which was 
issued on April 8th. 


Subsequently, on May 12, the Director of 
Economic Stabilization, Justice Byrnes, is- 
sued a modifying order restoring to the 
Board some of its powers. However, -that 
order is a makeshift. It provides for these 
so-called wage brackets which are now caus- 
ing our people so much hardship. 

There is no cure for the troubles that 
beset the War Labor Board except the cure 
recommended by your Resolutions Committee 
yesterday to restore to the Board its power 
to act, the power that it possessed when it 
was originally set up. Under the present 
machinery all we get on some of these cases 
is delay after delay. 

I would just like to summarize one or two 
cases for you to show you just what the Board 
is up against and just what the unions are 
up against who are trying to produce for the 
war effort, trying to keep their members on 
the job despite the delays and despite the 
provocation that comes from the employer’s 
knowledge of the fact that his people will not 
strike and that they are hamstrung by the 
War Labor Board as presently functioning. 


In June of 1942 the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters, a member unit of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, signed an agreement with 
five packing ‘houses in Louisville. This 


agreement covered everything except the one 
item upon which they could not agree. They 
could not agree upon wages. Collective bar- 
gaining had gone as far as it possibly could, 
but they could not agree upon wages because 
of the fact that the packers felt that they 
should get a higher price before they would 
pay higher wages. This case went to the 
War Labor Board September 24th, 1942. It 
was given to a panel. That panel brought 
in its recommendations in April of 1943— 
recommendations which were made after 
volumes of testimony had been given before 
the panel and the panel had been advised 
by the hundreds of technicians and experts in 
research and analysis who are on the staff of 
the War Labor Board in Washington. 


On July 4, the panel submitted additional 
recommendations and on the 27th day of Au- 
gust, 1943, the National War Labor Board 
unanimously approved of a 10% wage increase 
for the people who have a starting rate of 45 
cents for women and 60 cents for men— 
people definitely in the low wage group. Thus 
we had a unanimous decision of the Board 
rendered on August 27th, 1943 on a case that 
started on June 15, 1942, giving these men 
and woman a 10% increase and a correspond- 
ing increase in piece work rates. 


On September 16, 1943, fifteen months— 
fifteen months mind you—after the case 
started, and a month after the War Labor 
Board had unanimously decided on this in- 
crease in wages as the result of fourteen 
months of study in the case, Judge Vinson, 
Director of Economic Stabilization, denied 
the wage increase and nullified the decision 
of the War Labor Board. He was able to undo 
in a few weeks what the contestants them- 
selves, the employers who sat on the Panel, 
the employers and workers who sat on the 
War Labor Board, the entire staff of four 
or five hundred technical experts of the War 
Labor Board who had reached a unanimous 
decision after fourteen months of study, and 
Judge Vinson threw it out after having it in 
his office two weeks. They are back where 
they started. This is the type of a govern- 
mentally controlled agency in which the des- 
tiny of the people you represent for the dura- 
tion of the war, as far as wages and working 
conditions are concerned, rests. I submit to 
you that the present War Labor Board pro- 
cedure, hemmed in as it is by government 
control, through administrative order, through 
Executive order, through the whims of par- 
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ticular individuals, individuals who have 
charge of these various departments having 
supervision over the War Labor Board—I sub- 
mit that the present condition and the pres- 
ent procedure is provocative of strikes. Under 
such procedure labor’s no strike record becomes 
more important and more commendable than 
ever before. In addition to every other provo- 
cation which we have in these trying times, in 
which men desire direct and immediate action, 
we have this government agency delaying 
cases month after month. 


So I say to you here today that it is to labor’s 
eternal credit that it has built up a no strike 
record such as we see in face of the conditions 
as they are in relation to government super- 
vision of wages and conditions of employment. 


Let me cite another case. This involves the 
Work-Glove industry. 


A special commission was set up to study 
this industry. The War Production Board 
which is concerned with war production dis- 
covered that production was suffering due to 
a lack of cotton work gloves. A number 
of women have gone into these industries and 
we all know that men and women working 
around machine shops need these cotton work 
gloves. The War Production Board found that 
a serious situation existed. They came to the 
War Labor Board with representatives of in- 
dustry and representatives of labor and they 
asked that the War Labor Board give relief 
to this industry by a ten per cent increase 
that would enable-the industry to keep going 
and meet the manpower conditions which pre- 
vail. 


The War Labor Board—public members, em- 
ployer members, and labor members—with the 
complete backing of the War Production Board, 
which is charged with production for war, 
recommended a ten per cent increase for 
workers in the fifty cent an hour class, in 
order to meet this manpower situation. 


Despite that recommendation of the War 
Labor Board, unanimously arrived at, and 
despite the War Production Board’s request 
that this relief be given in this industry, 
Economic Stabilization Director Vinson de- 
cided otherwise. He said that it just could 
not be done. 

It causes us to wonder at times just whose 
team he is playing on when he denies the action 
of a governmental agency concerned with 
war production for the purpose of increasing 


war production or preventing a decrease in 
war production. 


The present procedure under which the War 
Labor Board operates with government con- 
trol by these various agencies, to me, repre- 
sents a complete violation of the agreement 
we made in December of 1941. We bargained 
for a Board which would settle these disputes 
under the democratic process of majority rule, 
upon the merits of each particular case. 
We haven’t such a Board today. 


So, in behalf of the labor members on this 
Board we want to go on record as favoring 
the report of the committee submitted to you 
yesterday, as the only method by which this 
Board can be restored to its power to really 
give service to labor and industry throughout 
this war effort. 


We are fully in accord with the recommen- 
dation that this Federation request the Presi- 
dent of the United States to restore the War 
Labor Board to its original powers which the 
representatives of labor bargained for and 
thought they received in December of 1941. 


We are thoroughly in accord with the recom- 
mendation of the committee that this Federa- 
tion request the President of the United States 
to remove these super agencies from the 
back of the War Labor Board. 


We are thoroughly in accord with the re- 
port of the committee in which they say, 
despite these handicaps, we have got to carry 
on and do nothing that will in any way im- 
pede our chances of victory. 


We are also thoroughly in accord with the 
report of the committee that under no cir- 
cumstances do we want a Labor Board for 
the settlement of industrial disputes that looks 
anything like this War Labor Board after 
the war is over. 


Railroad Workers 


President Green: Vice President George 
Harrison, who represents the non-operating 
railroad workers of the nation, will supple- 
ment the statement made by Secretary Meany 
regarding the policy pursued by the War 
Labor Board by reporting to you upon the 
tragic, distressing experiences through which 
the railroad workers have passed in dealing 
with the Railway Mediation Board. He will 
tell an interesting story. I wish that every 
delegate commissioned to attend this con- 
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vention and the public generally—as many 
as can find it possible to be present—would 
listen to this story, a story that will touch you 
deeply, a story of the tragic experiences 
through which the railroad employees have 
passed. That statement will follow the com- 
pletion of the special order of business this 
morning. 


SPECIAL ORDER — ELECTION 
OF OFFICERS 


President Green: The special order of busi- 
ness set for this morning is the election of 
officers of the American Federation of Labor 
for the ensuing year. The convention yester- 
day directed that the election of officers of the 
American Federation of Labor for the ensu- 
ing year and the selection of a convention 
city for next year be made a special order of 
business for 10:30 o’clock this morning, The 
time has arrived now to comply with the 
special order of business, and the Chair asks 
President Moreschi of the Building Laborers 
to preside. 


President Joseph V. Moreschi, Hod-Carriers, 
Building and Common Laborers Union, in the 
chair. 


Chairman Moreschi: Now, delegates, the 
special order before the house is the nomi- 
nation and election of officers, and I deem 
it a great pleasure to have Mr. Green choose 
me. I don’t know why, but I shall do my 
best to perform this duty. The first order is 
the nomination of the President. 


President 


Chairman Moreschi: The Chair recognizes 
Delegate Duffy of the Brotherhood of Car- 
penters. 


Delegate Duffy, Brotherhood of Carpenters: 
Delegates, I realize we have quite some work 
to perform before this convention adjourns. 


I have been asked not to make a nominat- 
ing speech for the candidate I have in mind 
for President of the American Federation of 
Labor for the coming term. I am agreeable 
to complying with that request, provided if 
that candidate is elected by this convention 
that he cut out his address of acceptance. We 
want to get through if we possibly can today, 
and I hope we will. 


I have spoken of this candidate on many 
occasions. I am allowed to talk but not to 
make a speech. I have told you of his qualifi- 
cations—there is no use in repeating them 
again. 


I take great pleasure in nominating now 
for President of the American Federation of 
Labor for the coming year, my old friend 
and co-worker in the American Federation 
of Labor, William Green. 


Delegate Koveleski, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees, seconded the nomination. 


Chairman Moreschi: It has been regularly 
moved and seconded that Brother Green be 
nominated as President of this American 
Federation of Labor. Are there any further 
nominations? If there are no further nomi- 
nations, the Chair will declare the nomina- 
tions closed. 


Delegate Koveleski: Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees: I move that the Secretary be 
instructed to cast the unanimous vote of the 
convention for William Green as President 
of the American Federation of Labor for the 
ensuing term. 


The motion was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote, 


Secretary Meany: In accordance with in- 
structions I hereby cast the unanimous vote 
of this convention for William Green as 
President of the American Federation of 
Labor for the ensuing term. 


Chairman Moreschi: According to the 
action of this convention, I officially declare 
Brother William Green elected as President of 
the American Federation of Labor for the 
ensuing year. 


I take pleasure in presenting to you Wil- 


liam Green, the President for the ensuing 
year. 


President Green: Chairman Moreschi, -offi- 
cers, delegates and visitors in attendance at 
this historic convention—I will comply with 
the stipulation made by my good friend, Sec- 
retary Duffy of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners, and refrain from 
making a speech, but I will resort to the 
other method. I will talk to you for just 
a few moments. 


It is always difficult for me to command 
language that would adequately express my 
deep appreciation of the honor which you 
have conferred upon me from time to time 








and which you have again conferred upon 
me this morning. For you have repeated the 
call for service this morning which you have 
made on many previous occasions. 


As the years go by I am tremendously im- 
pressed by the spirit manifested and the 
unanimity of this action demonstrated in the 
selection of myself as President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. You come here as 
the sovereign representatives of more than six 
million workers affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. You reflect their judg- 
ment and their will in the deliberations of 
this convention, and in a solemn and re- 
sponsible way you pass upon questions 
which vitally affect the well-being of those 
whom you have the honor to represent. For 
that reason I know that you do not consider 
the selection of a President of the American 
Federation of Labor as an incidental matter. 
I interpret your action, therefore, as the ex- 
pression of well-considered judgment, and I 
thank you for the honor which you have con- 
ferred upon me. 


I shall give to the work, during the com- 
ing year so far as I am able to give it, 
the same faithful service which I have given 
you for all the years since I have been serv- 
ing you as President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. There will be no attempt to 
conserve energy, either mental or physical, 
and all I have of strength and power and 
time and thought I will give to the work 
of the American Federation of Labor and to 
the service of those you have the honor to 
represent. I do not know that I ever re- 
sponded to your clarion call to service at a 
time more important than at the present 
moment. For that reason I am increasingly 
conscious of the many responsibilities rest- 
ing upon me. 

We will pass through a most fateful year. 
The coming year will be of tremendous im- 
portance. We will face political decisions 
during the coming year which will be of 
great importance to the working people of our 
country. 


In addition to that we will have to carry 
on this great conflict, this great World War, 
until victory is finally achieved. No one 
can penetrate the future. No one can foresee 
the trend of events. No one can tell what 
fate may have in store for us. 


But there is one thing of which I am cer- 
tain, just as certain as I am of the principles 
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of life and death, and that is that the great 
American government, along with its Allies, 
will march into Berlin and Tokio and take 
charge of those governments. We have al- 
ready invaded Italy, and the Italian people, 
understanding the purpose of our troops who 
have invaded that country, know that it 
means liberty and freedom and a_ higher 
standard of living for the people of that 
great country. 


And so it will be to other countries—free- 
dom, liberty, the right to live, the right to 
pursue a normal way of life, the right to live 
in accordance with the rules laid down by Di- 
vine Providence. We will play our part during 
the coming year as we played it during the 
past year. I shall give to the service of our 
government the best I can give. JI, shall en- 
deavor to mobilize behind it, as I know I 
can, the full support of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


And I announce with voice which cannot 
be misunderstood to the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army and Navy. of the United States 
that there is one loyal American organization 
that will stand by him and live with him 
and die by him, if necessary, in order to win 
this war. 


And now in conclusion may I say that I 
shall continue to call to those who left us, to 
plead with our wayward comrades who have 
gone into the highways and byways of un- 
sound and false experimentation to come 
back home and live with us. Those who left 
us will find the rooms in the house of labor 
which they formerly occupied still furnished, 
waiting for their return. We only ask that 
they come back as they left us, with no ad- 
ditions and no complications. 


I know it will be the purpose of the Ex- 
ecutive Council to protect the interests of 
every Union affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, those who have 
remained loyal, those who have refused 
to listen to the siren voice of those who 
called for followers into the field of false 
experimentation—their interests must and 
will be protected to the full limit of their 
rights in the American Federation of Labor, 
when the wayward sons return. 


Then we will carry on out into the fields 
where men remain unorganized. We _ will 
carry the message of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Our appeal will be to their 


hearts, to their consciences, to their senti- 
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ments, to themselves to come with us and live 
with us and work with us as brothers and 
comrades in a common cause. 


I face the coming year with a deep sense 
of responsibility. I know what it means. 
It will be a fateful year, but we will face it 
courageously; we will never compromise on 
principle or surrender any of our rights. 


And in response to this unanimous call you 
havé made, this unmistakable call, this loud, 
clarion call, I answer that I will work and 
serve for you during the coming year as the 
President of the American Federation of 
Labor. 


Vice Presidents 


Now we will proceed to the election of the 
First Vice President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The Chair will hear nomina- 
tions for that office. 


Delegate Duffy, Carpenters: I will try 
to keep within the limits of the request made 
on mes You have just heard President 
Green’s speech of acceptance for the coming 
year as President of the American Federation 
of Labor. He requires help. The Vice Presi- 
dents of the American Federation of Labor, 
with the President and Secretary, constitute 
the Executive Council of the Federation. On 
their shoulders rests the responsibility, be- 
tween this convention and the next conven- 
tion as far as the labor movement is con- 
cerned. He wants, we want men of standing 


and experience on that Executive Council. 


The man [ have in mind for First Vice 
President has both. He has forty-five years’ 
membership in the trade union movement. 
For thirty years he has been an International 
Officer. He must have had some experi- 
ence. Last Friday he had served twenty-eight 
years as the President of his international 
organization. He has been coming to the 
conventions of the American Federation of 
Labor for twenty-eight years. You elected 
him many times on commissions and commit- 
tees. On two occasions you elected him as 
delegate representing the American Federation 
of Labor to the British Trades Union Con- 
gress. He acted as a member of the War 
Labor Board in World War No. 1. He has 
been a Vice President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for a number of years. 


I tell you these things so you will know 
he is a man of experience. It gives me 


pleasure at this time to nominate my dear, 
good friend, my co-worker, my co-officer, my 
co-delegate to this convention, William L. 
Hutcheson, the General President of the 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, for 
First Vice President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


Delegate McCurdy, United Garment 
Workers: I rise to second the nomination of 
William L. Hutcheson and request that the 
delegates of this convention instruct the Sec- 
retary to cast the unanimous ballot of the 
convention for William L. Hutcheson for 
First Vice President. 


The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 


President Green: Are there further nomin- 
ations? If not, the Chair declares nomina- 
tions closed. The vote will occur on the 
nomination of William L. Hutcheson for First 
Vice President. 


Delegate Franklin, Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, moved that the Secretary-Treasurer 
Meany be instructed to cast the unanimous 
vote of the convention for the election of 
Brother William L. Hutcheson as First Vice 
President. 


The motion was seconded and carried unani- 
mously. 


Secretary Meany: In accordance with the 
instructions, I hereby cast the unanimous 
vote of the convention for William L. 
Hutcheson for First Vice President of the 
American Federation of Labor for the en- 
suing term. 


President Green: And in conformity with 
your decision I declare William L. Hutche- 
son elected First Vice President for the en- 
suing term. 


Now the Chair calls for nominations for 
Second Vice President. 


Delegate Maloney, Glass Bottle Blowers: 
Mr. Chairman, I have been privileged to 
participate in a small way in what I con- 
sider to be one of the most important func- 
tions that the delegates to these conventions 
are called upon to perform. That is the 
election of their national officers and their 
leaders, upon whom is placed the responsi- 
bility of conducting the affairs of the mem- 
bers of this Federation during the ensuing 
year, and, as Senator Mead so well said_ the 
other day, we must have confidence and faith 








in these men. After all that is the structure, 
the basic structure of the foundation of this 
Federation .and of this splendid country— 
faith and confidence in the men we select 
as our leaders. 


Then, too, it seems to me as we look 
back over the years that the American Fede- 
ration of Labor has been particularly blessed 
in the men they have selected to lead them. 


Now I am going to present to you the 
name of a national officer who has served 
you as Second Vice President for almost 
twenty years. As I looked upon him yester- 
day, serving as Chairman of the Resolutions 
Committee, and noted the clarity of his mind 
and his physical appearance, I felt that some- 
where along the line he must have sipped of 
the fountain of youth, as it seems to me he 
looks just as young as he did twenty years 
ago. 

The Second Vice President was born in 
Continental Europe, in the little Republic of 
Luxembourg. He came to this blessed land 
as a small boy. He has been blessed by 
nature with a splendid intellect and has de- 
veloped character during the years that have 
followed his landing in New York. 


But after all, gentlemen, regardless of how 
he may have been blessed by God Almighty, 
He just gives us the same as America does— 
an opportunity to develop ourselves, whether 
we are an individual or an institution, and 
we must have a capacity to work. It is only 
through labor that we develop ourselves and 
any institution in which we may hold mem- 
bership. 


This man is one of the hardest workers 
in or out of the American Federation of 
Labor. 


I wanted to review his career, but I recog- 
nize that this is not the time or the place 
to make any extensive remarks. Consequently 
I want to place before you with a great deal 
of affection and respect the name of the 
Vice President of the International Union of 
Photo-Engravers of North America, Matthew 
Woll, for Second Vice President. 


President Green: Matthew Woll has been 
nominated for Second Vice President. 


Delegate Volz, Photo-Engravers: Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise to second the nomination of Mat- 
thew Woll. 


President Green: Are there further nomina- 
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tions? If not, the Chair declares nominations 
closed. 


Delegate Madsen, Painters: I move that 
the Secretary be instructed to cast one bal- 
lot as the unanimous vote of the Convention 
for Matthew Woll as Second Vice President. 


The motion was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote. 


Secretary Meany: In accordance with in- 
structions, I hereby cast the unanimous vote 
of the convention for Matthew Woll for 
Second Vice President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for the ensuing term. 


President Green: And in conformity with 
your decision and the announcement made 
by the Secretary Treasurer, I officially de- 
clare Matthew Woll elected to serve as Second 
Vice President of the American Federation of 
Labor for the ensuing year. 


The Chair now calls for nominations for 
Third Vice President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


Delegate Bagley, Musicians: Mr. Chairman 
and delegates, I will nominate for the office 
of Third Vice President the same per3on 
who has so faithfully served you in that 
capacity duing the years that have passed— 
Joseph N. Weber, of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians. 


Delegate Castronovo, Musicians: I second 
the nomination. 


President Green: Are-there further nomina- 
tions? If there are no other nominations 
the Chair declares nominations for Third 
Vice President closed. 


Delegate Field, Musicians: I move that 
the Secretary-Treasurer be instructed to cast 
the unanimous ballot of this convention for 
the election of Joseph N. Weber as Third 
Vice President. 


The motion was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote. 


Secretary Meany: In accordance with your 
instructions I hereby cast the unanimous vote 
of this convention for Joseph N. Weber as 
Third Vice President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for the ensuing term. 


President Green: In accordance with your 
decision and the announcement of the Secre- 
tary, I officially declare Joseph N. Weber 
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elected Third Vice President for the ensuing 
term. 


The Chair now calls for nominations for 
Fourth Vice President. 


Delegate Brown, Electrical Workers: Mr. 
Chairman and delegates, we have heard a lot 
about the previous candidates for office and 
their qualifications. The man whom I speak 
of at this time has all those qualifications 
and virtues. He has served our organiza- 
tion the better part of his life. He has been 
a Vice President of the American Federation 
of Labor for the past thirteen years. He has 
served organized labor well, and without go- 
ing into any further detail at this time I want 
to nominate G. M. Bugniazet as Fourth Vice 
President. 


Delegate Paulsen, Electrical Workers: Mr. 
Chairman, I rise to second that nomination. 


President Green: Are there further nomina- 
tions? If not, nominations are closed. 


Delegate Regan, Electrical Workers: I move 
that -the Secretary cast one ballot as the 
unanimous choice of the convention for 
Brother Bugniazet. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


Secretary Meany: In accordance with in- 
structions I hereby cast the unanimous vote 
of this convention for G, M. Bugniazet for 
Fourth Vice President of the American 
Federation of Labor for the ensuing term. 


President Green: In accordance with your 
decision and the announcement of the Secre- 
tary, I officially declare G. M. Bugniazet 
elected Fourth Vice President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor for the ensuing 
term. 


President Green: The Chair now calls for 
nominations for Fifth Vice President. 


Delegate Farnan, Maintenance of Way Em- 
pleyees: Mr. Chairman, the gentleman I de- 
sire to nominate for the office of Fifth Vice 
President is the present incumbent of that 
office. I do not intend to detail his activities 
on behalf of the American Federation of 
Labor or his qualifications for that office. 
I place before you for your consideration George 
M. Harrison, President of the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers and Expressmen of America for the 
office of Fifth Vice President. 


Delegate Wheatley: I desire to second the 
nomination of Brother George M. Harrison. 


Delegate Raftery, Painters: Mr. Chairman, 
I move that the Secretary be instructed to 
cast the unanimous vote of the convention 
for Brother George M. Harrison as Fifth Vice 
President. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


Secretary Meany: In accordance with instruc- 
tions I hereby cast the unanimous vote of this 
convention for George M. Harrison for Fifth 
Vice President of the American Federation of 
Labor for the ensuing term. 


President Green: In accordance with your 
decision and the announcement of the Sec- 
retary, I officially declare George M. Harrison 
elected Fifth Vice-President for the ensuing 
term, 


The Chair calls for nominations for Sixth 
Vice President. 


Delegate Gillespie, Teamsters and Chauffeurs: 
Mr. Chairman, it gives me great pleasure to 
place in nomination for re-election to the office 
of Sixth Vice President our General President, 
Daniel J. Tobin. 


Delegate Adamski, United Garment Workers: 
I wish at this time to second the nominatiun 
of Daniel J. Tobin, my friend and associate 
for thirty-five years. 


Delegate Merlino, Barbers: I offer a motion 
that the Secretary be instructed to cast the 
unanimous ballot of this convention for Daniel 
J. Tobin for Sixth Vice President. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


Secretary Meany: in accordance with instruc- 
tions I hereby cast the unanimous vote of this 
convention for Daniel J. Tobin as Sixth Vice 
President of the American Federation of 


Labor. 


President Green: In accordance with instruc- 
tions I hereby cast the unanimous vote of this 
convention for Daniel J. Tobin as Sixth Vice 
President of the American Federation of Labor. 


President Green: In accordance with your 
decision and the announcement made by Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Meany I officially declare 
Brother Daniel J. Tobin elected as Sixth Vice 
President of the American Federation of Labor 
for the ensuing term. 


The Chair now calls for nominations for 
Seventh Vice President. 
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Delegate Moran, Bricklayers: Mr. Chairman, 
I desire to place in nomination, Harry C. 
Bates, President of the Bricklayers, Masons 
and Plasterers International Union for the po- 
sition of Seventh Vice President. 


Delegate Moreschi, Building Laborers: I 
wish to second the nomination of Brother 
Bates for Seventh Vice President. 


Delegate Maloney, Engineers: I also want 
to second the nomination of Harry C. Bates. 


Delegate O’Donnell, Bricklayers: I move that 
the Secretary be instructed to cast the unani- 
mous ballot of this convention for the election 
of Harry C. Bates for Seventh Vice President. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


Secretary Meany: In accordance with in- 
structions, I hereby cast the unanimous vote of 
this convention for Harry C. Bates for Seventh 
Vice President. 


President Green: In accordance with the de- 
cision and the announcement of the Secretary I 
officially declare Brother Harry C. Bates elected 
Seventh Vice President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for the ensuing term, 


Now the Chair calls for nominations for 
Eighth Vice President. 


Delegate McMorrow, Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employees: I wish I had the time to 
eulogize the man I wish at this time to propose 
for Eighth Vice President of the Federation. 
I will say this, that it is good to have lived 
to know him, and it affords me the pleasure 
of my life to nominate my old pal, William D. 
Mahon, for Eighth Vice President of the 
American Federation of Labor, 


Delegate W. F. Robinson, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia Central Body: Mr. Chairman and fellow 
delegates, it affords me great pleasure to 
second the nomination of W. D. Mahon, who 
has guided the destinies of our Amalgamated 
Association for some fifty-one years. 


Delegate Arnott, Street Railway Employees: 
Mr. Chairman, I move that the Secretary be 
instructed to cast the unanimous ballot of this 
convention in favor of W. D. Mahon, as Eighth 
Vice President of the American Federation of 
Labor, 


The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 


Secretary Meany: Im accordance with in- 


structions, I hereby cast the unanimous vote cf 
this convention for W. D, Mahon as Eighth 
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Vice President of the American Federation of 
Labor for the ensuing term. 


President Green: In accordance with your 
decision, the Chair officially declares Brother 
W. D. Mahon elected as the Eighth Vice Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor for 
the ensuing term. 

The Chair calls for nominations for Ninth 
Vice President of the American Federation of 
Labor. 


Delegate Barney, Railway Carmen: Mr. 
Chairman, I would like at this time to nomi- 
nate as the Ninth Vice President, Felix H. 
Knight, General President of the Brotherhood 
of Railway Carmen of America. 


Delegate McCormick, Railway Carmen: Mr. 
President, I rise at this time to second the 
nomination of Felix H. Knight as Ninth Vice 
President of the American Federation of 
Labor. 


Delegate Vaillancourt, Railway Carmen: Mr, 
Chairman, I move that the nominations Le 
closed and that the Secretary be instructed 
to cast the unanimous ballot of this convention 
in favor of Brother Knight as the Ninth Vice 
President. 


The motion was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote. 


Secretary Meany: In accordance with in- 
structions, I hereby cast the unanimous vote 
of this convention for Felix H. Knight as 
Ninth Vice President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for the ensuing term. 


President Green: In accordance with your 
instructions and the announcement just made 
by the Secretary, the Chair officially declares 
Brother Felix H. Knight elected as Ninth 
Vice President of the American Federation of 
Labor for the ensuing term. 


The Chair now calls for nominations for 
Tenth Vice President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


Delegate Ernst, Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees: Mr. Chairman and delegates, I have 
the pleasure and honor to present to this con- 
vention again the name of the General Presi- 
dent of the Hotel and Restaurant Workers 
and Bartenders for the last thirty-five years, 
my friend, Edward Flore, for the office of 
Tenth Vice President. 


Delegate Kearney, Boston, Massachusetts, 
Central Body: I rise to second the nomina- 
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tion of President Flore. It was here in the 
city of Boston in 1911 in old historic Faneuil 
Hall that we elected Edward Flore General 
President of our International Union. He ‘has 
been guiding the destinies of our Interna- 
tional successfully ever since, and I move that 
the Secretary cast the unanimous ballot of 
this convention for Brother Flore as Tenth 
Vice President. 


Delegate McFetridge, Building Service Em- 
ployees: May I second the nomination of 
Edward Flore for the Tenth Vice Presidency 
of*the American Federation of Labor, and may 
I report to this convention here and now that 
a jurisdictional dispute of- long standing has 
come to an end and to a complete agreement, 
for which we are very thankful. 


Delegate Koveleski, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees: Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
Secretary be instructed to cast the unanimous 
ballot of this convention for Edward Flore as 
Tenth Vice President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


The motion was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote. 


Secretary Meany: In accordance with in- 
structions I hereby cast the unanimous vote 
of this convention for Edward Flore as Tenth 
Vice President of the American Federation of 
Labor for the ensuing term. 


President Green: In acordance with your 
decision and the announcement just made 
by the Secretary, the Chair officially declares 
Brother Edward Flore elected as the Tenth 
Vice President of the American Federation of 
Labor for the ensuing term. 


The Chair now calls for nominations for 
Eleventh Vice President of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


Delegate Edgar, Machinists: Mr. Chairman 
and delegates, with a deep sense of responsi- 
bility to my organization and to the American 
Federation of Labor, I desire to nominate for 
Eleventh Vice President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the International President 
of our organization, Harvey W. Brown. 


Delegate Egan, Connecticut State Body: I 
wish to second the nomination of Brother 
Harvey Brown for Eleventh Vice President. 


Delegate Shave, Virginia State Federation: 
I move you, sir, that the Secretary be in- 
structed to cast the unanimous vote of this 


convention for Harvey W. Brown as Eleventh 
Vice President. 

The motion was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote, 


Secretary Meany: In accordance with in- 
structions, I hereby cast the unanimous vote 
of this conyention for Harvey W. Brown as 
Eleventh Vice President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for the ensuing term. 


President Green: In accordance with your 
decision and in conformity with your instruc- 
tions, the Chair officially declares Brother 
Harvey W. Brown elected as the Eleventh Vice 
President of the American Federation of 
Labor for the ensuing term. 


Now the Chair calls for nominations for 
Twelfth Vice President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


Delegate Stevenson, Molders and Foundry 
Workers: It is with a great deal of pleasure 
that I rise at this time to, nominate the 
present incumbent, Brother William C. Birth- 
right, President of the Barbers Union. 


Delegate Maloney, Operating Engineers: I 
trust I may be pardoned for breaking into 
these election proceedings the second time, 
but I do want to say a brief word about my 
good friend who has just been nominated. 
Four years ago when there was a vacancy on 
the Executive Council the delegates looked 
around among the various international unions 
and they selected Brother Birthright. He is a 
regular guy, a splendid fellow with a great 
heart, and it is a great pleasure indeed for 
me to rise to second the nomination of Wil- 
liam C. Birthright as a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Council. 


Delegate Merlino, Barbers: I move you that 
the nominations be closed and that the Secre- 
tary be instructed to cast the unanimous bal- 
lot of this convention for William C. Birth- 
right as Twelfth Vice President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 


The motion was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote. 


Secretary Meany: In accordance with in- 
structions I hereby cast the unanimous vote of 
this convention for William C, Birthright as 
Twelfth Vice President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for the ensuing term. 


President Green: In accordance with your 
decision and in conformity with your instruc- 
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tions the Chair officially declares Brother 
William C. Birthright as the Twelfth Vice 
President of the American Federation of Labor 
for the ensuing term. 


Now the Chair calls for nominations 
for Thirteenth Vice President af the American 
Federation of Labor. 


Delegate Burns, Government Employees: 
Mr. President and delegates to the conven- 
tion, as a delegate representing an organiza- 
tion composed entirely of employees of the 
United States Government, I desire to nom- 
inate for the position of Thirteenth Vice 
President the present incumbent of that office, 
the President of the National Association of 
Letter Carriers, Mr. William C. Doherty. 


Delegate Horlbeck, Letter Carriers: I sec- 
ond the nomination of William C. Doherty 
for Thirteenth Vice President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor 


Delegate McGuigan, Letter Carriers: I 
move that the nominations cease and that 
Secretary Meany be instructed to cast the 
unanimous ballot of this convention for 
William C. Doherty as Thirteenth Vice Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor. 


The motion was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote. 


Secretary Meany: In accordance with in- 
structions I hereby cast the unanimous vote 
of this convention for William C. Doherty 
as Thirteenth Vice President of the American 
Federation of Labor for the ensuing term. 


President Green: In accordance with your 
decision and your instructions, the Chair 
officially declares Brother William C. Do- 
herty elected as Thirteenth Vice President of 
the American Federation of Labor for the 
ensuing term. 


Now the Chair calls for nominations for 
Secretary-Treasurer of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


Delegate Durkin, Plumbers: Mr. President, 
as brevity is the order of the day, I wish to 
follow the example of the previous speakers 
and place in nomination the name of a young 
man who is a member of the United Associa- 
tion of Plumbers and Steamfitters. He had 


served his Local Union as Business Agent 
and had done the job so well that he at- 
tracted the attention of the labor organiza- 
tions of New York State, and they selected 
him to head up their Federation of Labor. 
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As President of the New York State Fed- 
eration of Labor he is responsible in a great 
measure for the fine labor legislation placed 
on the statute books of the State of New 
York. When the American Federation of 
Labor decided that they needed a man to 
take the place of the previous Secretary-Treas- 
urer who had retired, they selected this 
young man to fill that position, and we all 
know that he has done a wonderful job as 
Secretary-Treasurer. Without any further 
ado, I wish to place in nomination the pres- 
ent incumbent, George Meany. 


s 

Delegate Murray, New York State Feder- 
ation: I rise at this time to second the 
nomination of a young man who has served 
the State of New York in an outstanding 
manner. As President of the New York 
State Federation of Labor, as the previous 
speaker has said, he has placed on the rec- 
ord books of that State legislation that has 
proved of real value to the working men and 
women of New York State. I am express- 
ing to you the sentiment of the working 
men and women of New York State when I 
say it is a pleasure, an honor and a special 
privilege to second the nomination of George 
Meany for Secretary-Treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 


Delegate Kovleski, Hotel and Restaurant 
Workers: I move that the Assistant Secretary 
of this convention cast the unanimous vote 
of the convention for George Meany as Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, 


The motion was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote. 


Assistant Secretary Grages: In accordance 
with instructions, I hereby cast the unani- 
mous vote of this convention for George 
Meany as Secretary-Treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor for the ensuing term. 


President Green: In conformity with your 
decision and in accordance with your instruc- 
tions, the Chair officially declares Brother 
George Meany elected as Secretary-Treasurer 
of the American Federation of Labor for the 
ensuing term. 


Secretary Meany: Mr. Chairman and dele- 
gates, I certainly appreciate the action of 
the convention here this morning, and I 
think the best way to show my appreciation 
is to make my remarks quite short. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


in hearty accord with President 


I am 
Green’s remarks this morning that our No. 1 


job is to get out and win this war. We have 
come a long way since we were in Toronto one 
year ago, as far as production is concerned 
and as far as our military forces’ successes 
in the field of action are concerned. It 
seems hardly possible that just one year ago 
Montgomery was backed up against the gates 
of Cairo and had not yet turned Rommel 
back, and that the Russians were still fighting 
with their backs to the wall at Stalingrad, 
and that MacArthur had moved hardly a few 
miles from Port Moresby. We have come 
a long way, but we have a long way to go, 
and this American Federation of Labor must 
continue to give its vital support as an in- 
strumentality for the American people on the 
production lines to bring victory. That is 
our first job. 


Our second job, and a job I am sure we 
will do well, is to protect the interests of 
our members and the working people of this 
nation while the process of victory is com- 
ing to accomplishment. 


Thank you. 


Fraternal Delegates 


President Green: The next order of busi- 
ness is the selection of fraternal delegates to 
the British Trades Union Congress and to 
the Canadian Trades and Labor Congress. 


Delegate Brown, Electrical Workers: Mr. 
Chairman and delegates, due to the uncer- 
tainty of war and the uncertainty of business 
and the uncertainty of travel at this time, I 
think this convention should leave the selec- 
tion of the fraternal delegates to the Execu- 
tive Council. Therefore, I move that the 
Executive Council be ordered, if such neces- 


sity rises, to select the fraternal delegates 
to these countries. 
Delegate Paulsen, Electrical Workers: 


Mr. Chairman, I rise to second that motion. 


The motion was carried by ‘unanimous 
vote. 


Convention City — 1944 


President Green: The next order of busi- 
ness is the selection of a convention city for 
1944. The Chair recognizes Secretary-Treas- 
urer Meany. 
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Secretary Meany: May I suggest that I 
be allowed to read a list of fourteen invita- 
tions we have received from three separate 
cities, and that the communications from these 
people be placed in the record. I think it 
will save considerable time, rather than to 
read all fourteen communications. 


President Green: Are there any objec- 


tions to the course outlined by Secretary 
Meany? Hearing none, the course will be 
followed. 


The communications are as follows: 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 11. 


George Meany, Secretary 
American Federation of Labor, 
Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass. 


May we again extend the invitation to the 
American Federation of Labor to hold its 
1944 Convention in Kansas City. We are in 
a position to offer unexcelled hotel and all 
other necessaty accommodations to the Con- 
vention. Our city is in the heart of America 
and is not so crowded as many other cities 
during this war. The climate in Kansas City 
during November at which time I presume 
the convention will be held is the finest. 
Cool, vigorous, clear days are the rule. 
During last November the average maximum 
temperature was 57 degrees and the average 
low was 47 degrees. This type of weather is 
common and ordinary for our city during this 
month. Wishing you and all the delegates 
present a pleasant and constructive conven- 
tion and looking forward to being your host 
next year, we remain, 


Fraternally your, 


LEONARD T. WILLIAMS, 


President 
Central Labor Union of 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 13. 


George Meany, Secretary, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass. 


Local Lodge Number 92, Machinists, Kan- 
sas City, appreciate your efforts in bringing 
1944 Convention to Kansas City. 

J G. CAMPBELL, Business Agent, 
- Local 92. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 13. 


George Meany, Sec.-Treas. 
American Federation of Labor, 
Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass. 


On behalf of 1860, United 
Workers members in this area. 


Garment 
I urge you 
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to support the selection of Kansas City, as 
the 1944 A. F. of L. Convention city. 


ROY LAMBERT, 


Financial Sec’y and 
Business Representative 
Local Union 47. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 13. 


George Meany, Sec.-Treas., 
American Federation of Labor, 
Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass. 


The Carpenters District Council and all 
Affiliated Locals would appreciate your sup- 
port in bringing the 1944 A. F. of L. Con- 
vention to Kansas City, the Heart of America. 
We assure you all support possible to make 
Convention a success. 


J. O. MACK, President, 


Carpenters District Council 
in 1944, A. F. of L. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 5. 


George Meany, Secretary, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 


Painters District Council, Number Three, 
extends to you an invitation to hold the next 
Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor in Kansas City, Missouri. Kansas City 
has the facilities and ample hotel accom- 
modations for handling a convention of this 
kind. We have a municipal auditorium with 
ample committee rooms available. Wishing 
you a most successful Convention and hoping 
to see you in Kansas City at the next A. F. 
of L. Convention. 


A. D. WILLITS, Sec’y, 
Painters District Council No. 3. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 4. 
George Meany, Secretary-Treasurer, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 


Plumbers and Gas Fitters Local Union Num- 
ber Eight of the United Asociation of Journey- 
man Plumbers and Steamfitters wishes to ex- 
tend an invitation to the officers and affiliated 
organizations of the American Federation of 
Labor to hold their 1944 convention in Kansas 


City, Missouri. 
RICHARD A. JONES, 
Business Rep., Local 8. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct, 13. 
George Meany, Secretary-Treasurer, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

Please use your influence in selecting Kansas 
City for 1944 A. F. of L. convention. *We are 
amply able to entertain and feel it would be 
beneficial to that. 


F. AGALATAS, President 


Laundry Workers, 
International Union Local 238. 
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Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 14. 


George Meany, Secretary-Treasurer, 
American Federation of Iabor, 
Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass. 


The Teamsters Joint Council No, 56 joins 
the Labor movement of Kansas City in invit- 
ing the American Federation of Labor Con- 
vention to Kansas City in 1944, We believe 
this city can well accommodate a convention 
of this kind. Therefore, we are soliciting your 
support in bringing the convention to our 


city. 
L. C. OLIVER, President, 
Teamsters Joint Council. 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


Lakecharles, La., Oct. 12. 
George Meany, Secretary-Treasurer, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass. 


On behalf of La. State Federation of Labor 
I am privileged to submit the name of Ameri- 
ca’s most interesting city as the scene of 
1944 convention of the American Federation of 
Labor. Ample accommodations, splendid cli- 
mate and noted hospitality assure all a pleasant 
visit if New Orleans is selected. 


E. J. BOURG 


Secretary-Treasurer, 
La, State Federation of Labor. 


Baton Rouge, La., Oct. 11. 


George Meany, Secretary-Treasurer, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass. 


May I extend to your organization, on be- 
half of the staff of Louisiana a most cordial 
invitation to hold your 1944 convention in New 
Orleans. This city has splendid accommoda- 
tions in the way of hotel facilities and in addi- 
tion, is nationally known for its fine hospitality 
and varied points of scenic and _ historical 
beauty. I trust you will find it possible to 


accept. 
SAM H. JONES, 
Governor of Louisiana. 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 3. 


George Meany, Secretary, 
American Federation of Labor in Convention 
Assembled BSN. 

New Orleans would indeed consider it a 
pleasure to serve as host for your next Con- 
vention and would feel honored to service 
such a distinguished group as yours. 


ROBERT S. MAESTRI, Mayor. 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 3. 


George Meany, Secretary, 
American Federation of Labor, 
in Convention Assembled. 

We most cordially join with 
state labor organizations in urging you to 
accept their’ invitation to hold your next 
meeting in New Orleans. We assure you it 
will be a pleasure to have you meet with us 
and we pledge our hearty cooperation with 


local and 
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local group in helping to make meeting most 
successful and enjoyable one. 


Wm. G. ZETZMANN, Chairman, 
Convention and Visitors Bureau. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
: October 11, 1943. 


To the Officers and Delegates of the 
Amer:can Federation of Labor Convention, 
Dear Sirs and Brothers: 


We desire to invite the American Federation 
of Labor to hold its 1944 convention in the 
City of Detroit as the guests of the Detroit 
and Wayne County Federation of Labor. You 
have already received invitations from  th« 
Mayor of the City of Detroit and the Governor 
of the State of Michigan asking that you hold 
your 1944 convention at Detroit. 


Should you accept this invitation, it will be 
the first time in fourteen years that the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor has come to our city 
with its annual convention. While we know 
that we made the visit to Detroit in 1926 a 
pleasant one, we want- to assure you that we 
are in a much better position now because 
while in 1926 Detroit was regarded as the head- 
quarters of the anti-labor forces of America, 
today it is one of the best organized cities of 
America. 


If you hold your convention in Detroit in 
1944 you will be serviced by a hotel industry 
that is one hundred per cent organized and 
under contract with the American Federation 
of Labor unions having jurisdiction. Since 
your last visit to Detroit, we have acquired 
for the American Federation of Labor trade 
unions the finest Labor Temple in America. 
We would like to make the American Federa- 
tion of Labor convention the occasion of t>> 
official dedication of this building, completely 
free from debt, and we can well do this. Ac 
ceptance of this invitation will set a goal foi 
our people to work for and which I know y ' 
will be glad to enjoy with us when this go. 
is achieved, 


Contrary to the opinions accepted in son 
labor circles, Detroit is not in the hands of 
trade unions dual] to the American Federation 
of Labor. Our organizations have grown and 
prospered and not only retained their position 
but have organized new industries. It has 
greatly contributed to the increased member- 
ship of the American Federation of Labor, 

The acceptance of our invitation to hold 
your next convention in Detroit will give the 
American Federation of Labor a splendid on- 
portunity to evaluate the work done by its 
agencies in Detroit and to place before the 
citizens of our fair city, in a most striking 
manner, the advantages of working men ac 
cepting the American Federation of Labor 
as its bargaining agency. 

Trusting that we shall have the pleasure 
of having you with us, we beg to remain, 


Fraternally yours, 


DETROIT AND WAYNE COUNTY 
FEDERATION OF LABOR 
FRANK X. MARTEL, President. 
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STATE OF MICHIGAN 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


Lansing, October 4, 1943 


To the Members of the 
American Federation of Labor 
In Convention in 

Boston, Massachusetts 


Gentlemen: 


As Governor of the State of Michigan, I 
extend you a cordial and urgent invitation 
to select our beautiful state as the place of 
your next convention. 


I am informed your representatives have 
been extended an invitation to meet in De 
troit next year, and I take pleasure in most 
heartily supporting this invitation with the 
sincere hope that you will see fit to meet at 


this convenient mid-west point which has 
been termed the Arsenal of Democracy. 
Sincerely, 
HARRY F. KELLY, 


Governor 


CITY OF DETROIT 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


September 29, 1943 


To the Members of the 
American Federation of Labor, 
In Convention in 

Boston, Massachusetts 


Gentlemen: 


A sincere invitation is extended your asso- 
ciation by Detroit to hold your 1944 meeting 
with us. As Mayor of the City of Detroit, 
I assure you a sojourn in our city will be 
one long remembered by your membership. 

We in Detroit are really in this war. Our 
citizens are called upon to produce arms and 
armament in quantity undreamed of before 
Pearl Harbor, they are furnishing untold num- 
bers of men and women for our armed forces 
es they are subscribing their dollars for 
war bonds. 

We know your meeting if held here will 
give your members renewed inspiration for 
their tasks because of their personal contact 
with “the Arsenal of Democracy”. 

Detroit will be honored to be your host = 
1944, ! f 


Sincerely, 


EDWARD J. JEFFRIES, Jr. 
Mayor 


President Green: Now the Chair will recog- 
nize delegates for the nomination of a city 
for the holding of the 1944 Convention. 


Delegate Quarles, New Orleans, Louisiana 
Central Body: President Green, the Executive 
Council and delegates to this convention: I 
am not going to take up your time with a 


. 
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long description of our fair city and state, 
because most of you have visited that city 
in the past. 

I am here to place in nomination a city 
that has the facilities to hold an American 
Federation of Labor Convention the size of 
this. We have the proper hotel facilities, the 
proper meeting halls. The Mayor of the city 
of New Orleans and the Governor of the 
State of Louisiana, the business people down 
there and the civic organizations have asked 
that I come to this convention and ask you 
to come back to that city with your next 
convention in 1944, 


Now we have had two weeks of fine 
weather in the city of Boston, meeting with 
as fine people as we have in this nation. 
I can assure you, the convention coming as 
late as it will next year in November, that 
you will also have two weeks of fine weather 
and with as fine people as there are in this 
nation. 


Mr. Chairman, I am not going to take 
up the time of this convention to say any- 
thing further, but I wish at this time to place 
in nomination the city of New Orleans for 
the 1944 Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


Delegate Martel, Detroit, Michigan Central 
Body: Mr. Chairman, I know it is rather 
difficult to compete with the city of New 
Orleans, because I remember about four years 
ago we had a splendid convention in that 
city, but I want to place before this con- 
vention the nomination of the city of De- 
troit, the industrial capital of the United 
States and the arsenal of democracy. 


I want to invite this convention to come 
to Detroit so that the people of that great 
industrial district can better appraise the 
American Federation of Labor. I believe that 
the presence of this convention in the city of 
Detroit will go a long way to make possible 
a comparison of the kind of trade unionism 
that the industrial workers of that city can 
have, as compared with the kind of trade 
unionism they are getting in the automobile 
industry. 

I know it is a pleasant thing to have the 
convention in a city like New Orleans where 
the weather is a little warmer than it will 
be in Detroit in November of next year, but 
I want to assure you, my friends, that what 
we may lack in temperature we will 


up in entertainment and facilities. 
e 


make 
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In the city of Detroit the hotel industry 
is one hundred per cent organized in those 
trades in the American Federation of Labor 
that have jurisdiction. All of our major 
hotels are under closed shop contracts. Every 
bit of service that you will get in the hotels, 
including the terminal barber shops, will be 
furnished by members of the American 
Federation of Labor under closed shop con- 
tracts. 

We have the hall, we have the hotels, and 
we have every facility, and it will afford the 
delegates to this convention an opportunity 
to see in actual operation production on the 
largest scale in this country of those things 
that this nation is now turning out to win 
the war. We hope to have you in Detroit. 
You haven’t had your convention there since 
1926. Recently we purchased in that city 
what I believe to be the finest labor temple 
in the United States. We owe a little balance 
on it and, incidentally, if any of you in- 
ternational unions want to make a contribu- 
tion to help us pay it off, we will be glad 
to receive your check. 

But, I assure you, Mr. Chairman and dele- 
gates, if you will come to Detroit, we will 
make the drive to pay for that building and 
dedicate it as the labor temple of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor unions free of debt 
at the next convention. 


President Green: Are there further nomina- 
tions? If not, the Chair will declare the 
nominations closed. 

The question now recurs upon the invita- 
tion extended by the representatives of Labor 
from New Orleans and by Delegate Martel 
from Detroit. We will first vote upon New 
Orleans. 

All in favor of selecting New Orleans as a 
corivention city for 1944 for the American 
Federation of Labor will hold up your right 
hands. 

All in favor of the selection of the city of 
Detroit as the 1944 convention city hold up 
your right hands. 


It is the opinion of the Chair that the dele- 
gates have overwhelmingly voted in favor of 
New Orleans, Louisiana, as the convention 
city for 1944, and the Chair, therefore, de- 
clares New Orleans officially selected as the 
1944 convention city for the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


Delegate Quarles, New Orleans Central 
Body: President Green and delegates, I want 
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to sincerely thank you, in the name of or- 
ganized labor for making your decision to 
come to New Orleans next November. I 
assure you that you will be royally treated 
when you come down to that old city, the 
most interesting city in America. 


President Green: That completes the spe- 
cial order of business, but as I stated before, 
we agreed after the special order of busi- 
ness that Vice President George M. Har- 
rison would address the convention immedi- 
ately and tell you a very interesting story. 
I wish you would all remain right here in the 
hall until Vice President Harrison tells that 
story. 

The Chair presents with a feeling of pride 
and satisfaction, Vice President George M. 
Harrison, President of the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks. 


Statement of Vice President 
George M. Harrison on the 
Railroad Workers Wage 
Controversy 


President Green, Officers and delegates, 
visitors to the convention—I well appreciate 
the tremendous amount of business’ before 
this convention and I regret the necessity of 
occupying any of the remaining time of the 
sessions of the convention, but I feel that the 
wage policies of our Government, which are 
of such great importance to the prosecution of 
the war and the welfare of the nation, makes 
it obligatory on me to say a few words to this 
convention in respect to that most important 
matter. 


While I am in attendance at this convention 
as an officer of my own organization and as 
an officer of the American Federation of La- 
bor, I appear here at the moment as the 
spokesman for fourteen international organi- 
zations of labor affiliated for many years with 
this great American Federation of Labor, with 
particular reference to that part of 
membership employed in the great 
industry of our nation, 


their 
railroad 
embracing 1,000,000 
men and women who operate the nation’s 
railroads. I think we will all agree that the 
nation’s railroad workers have been doing a 
splendid job in meeting the demands of the 
nation in a period of war for mass transpor- 
tation. With one or two exceptions little or 
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no time has been lost: in carrying on trans- 
portation for the past quarter of a century, 
and particularly during the period of the war 
we have faithfully carried out, without the 
loss of a single hhour’s time, the pledge that 
the American Federation of Labor made to 


our President when we were plunged into 
the war. 
And so, railroad workers claim their just 


share of the splendid job that all working men 
have done to meet the needs of our nation in 
time of great peril. It is only because of that 
deep interest of this splendid group of men 
and women in the welfare of the nation that 
they now raise their voices about some poli- 
cies pursued by some administrators of gov- 
ernment that we feel are dangerous to the 
best interest of the nation itself. 


The handling of labor matters by represen- 
tatives of the federal government is nothing 
new to railroad workers. Beginning with the 
enactment of the Erdman Act in 1888, some 
fifty-five years ago, railroad workers have 
been subject to Federal law establishing pro- 
cedure and determining labor relations in the 
railroad transportation industry. That is be- 
cause of the tremendous importance of mass 
transportation to the nation itself. Transpor- 
tation by railroad is the arterial supply sys- 
tem of our whole economic activity. The rail- 
roads are the assembly lines of all that we 
produce. We gather up the materials, take 
them to the factories, and then they are 
fabricated and we distribute them through- 
out the world to the points of consumption. 


And so the nation has interested itself in a 
continuous efficient, uninterrupted flow of rail 
transportation, as I say, for the last fifty- 
five years. At the present time and since 1926, 
railroad labor disputes have been adjusted 
under a Federal law known as the Railway 
Labor Act. That law was the result of trial 
and error over a period of some thirty-two 
or thirty-three years preceding its enactment. 
We feel, and I think it is generally agreed 
that the Railway Labor Act is perfection in 
the orderly processes of maintaining satis- 
factory labor relations in a large industry 
essentially necessary to the welfare of the 
nation. That law provides an obligation, en- 
forceable in the courts, of making and main- 
taining collective bargaining contracts and 
the settlement of disputes arising under such 
contracts _ through conference, negotiation, 
Federal mediation, voluntary arbitration, and 
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finally by the intervention of the President of 
the United States through an inquiry to be 
carried out by a Presidential Commission, so 
that the nation may be informed of the merits 
and the facts of any controversy that might 
threaten to interrupt the essential life’s blood 
of our industrial machine. That law has 
worked well. It has assured and provided to 
the nation a continuous flow of these essential 
services, until just recently when some people 
who perhaps do not understand the difficulties 
of dealing with labor relations have under- 
taken to interfere with the orderly processes 
of that machinery. 


To state the situation concretely, briefly 
and directly, the railroad workers of this 
country, numbering in excess of a million, in 
September of 1942 served legal notice for 
upward revisions in their wage scales of 20 
cents an hour, with a basic minimum of 70 
cents an hour. In due course, conferences 
where held upon a nation-wide scale, media- 
tion ensued. Voluntary arbitration was not 
available because unacceptable. In due course 
the President of the United States intervened 
according to his statutory duty under Section 
10 of the Railway Labor Act, and he appointed 
a commission of three to investigate the 
merits of the controversy over requested up- 
ward revision in wages. 


Two outstanding, eminent economists were 
appointed to membership on that Board and 
the third member was an outstanding, repu- 
table lawyer. The Board began its public hear- 
ings in the Federal court rooms in the city 
of Chicago on the first day of last March. 
Railroad workers and managers were sum- 
moned under Presidential powers to appear 
and give testimony under oath in regard to 
the merits of the controversy. Forty-four days 
of public hearing in the nature of a trial 
were consumed by that Board in hearing the 
controversy, and 6,338 pages of testimony and 
argument were submitted at that hearing by 
the parties; 471 exhibits, many of them volu- 
minous, were submitted in that case. Econo- 
mists were employed by the Unions, as well 
as the utilization of our own staff services. 
It might be said, conservatively, that we in- 
troduced two truckloads of statistical material 
exploring and examining the facts in all of 
the social and economic aspects of that case. 
An equally comprehensive presentation lof 
material was made by the opposition. 

On the 7th day of May, the Board went into 
executive session, and on the 24th day of 
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May the Presidential Commission filed with 
the President of the United States a compre- 
hensive report awarding to the railroad work- 
ers of the nation an increase in their basic 
wage rates of 8 cents an hour, retroactive 
to February Ist, 1943. It was provided in the 
recommendations of the Commission to the 
President that the back pay or the retroactive 
pay would be paid in War Bonds amounting 
to $85,000,000 in order that it could not be 
said that any inflationary results might flow 
from the distribution of such sums to the 
workers of the nation. The total increase in 
wages, exclusive of the retroactive compensa- 
tion, was $205,000,000, which the railroad 
workers of the nation had won. 


In the report submitted to the President 
these learned and outstanding gentlemen, 
specialists in the field in which they were 
working, said that in their judgment the gen- 
eral increase of eight cents an hour was the 
minimum non-inflationary increase that the 
nation’s railroad workers were entitled to 
receive, because thousarids of them were 
suffering under sub-standard living wages; 
120,000 received wages of 46 cents an hour or 
less; 544,000 received wages of 70 cents an 
hour or less, and 553,000 received wages above 
70 cents an hour. The Board said that in 
addition they were awarding the increase be- 
cause these workers had established that they 
were suffering from a gross inequity developed 
in the calendar years of 1941 and 1942, or the 
period of the war, because railroad workers, 
operating under federal machinery, had not 
been able to progress as rapidly in the deter- 
mination of their wage demands as other 
workers had progressed during that period of 
time, and the railroad workers of the nation 
had only succeeded in raising their basic wage 
levels on the average ten cents an hour, while 
all ‘other industrial workers of the nation, 
30,000,000, had raised their basic wages, the 
straight time average hourly rate, during that 
period, on an average of 18.4 cents per hour. 
And if non-manufacturing industrial workers 
were excluded and only the manufacturing in- 
dustrial workers were taken, they had raised 
their wages in the two calendar years just 
mentioned 21 cents an hour above the weighted 
straight time average hourly rate of 73% 
cents per hour received by the one million 
plus of the nation’s railroad workers. The 
Board concluded that if we were to go on with 
the orderly disposition of industrial contro- 
versies over wages and conditions of em- 
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ployment, such delay must not operate to the 
disadvantage of the workers of the nation. 


On the 27th day of May the President of 
our great nation appealed to your speaker to 
accept the decision of that Board, because we 
were of the opinion it was inadequate and 
had so indicated our disappointment. But, as 
good citizens in a time of war, anxious to do 
everything humanly possible to coutribute our 
bit to the successful defense of the nation, we 
capitulated and accepted the request of the 
President and regarded the controversy as 
closed. We arranged a conference with the 
managers of the nation’s railroads for New 
York City on the 23rd of June, to execute 
formal contracts and make effective the 
changes in our wage schedules to implement 
the recommendation of the Board and the 
expressed wishes of the President of the 
United States. 


And lo and behold, out of a clear sky on 
the morning of the 28rd day of June, at the 
time we were to assemble in the conference 
room~to execute the contract, Judge Vinson 
issued an edict setting aside the 8-cent in- 
crease—no notice, no conference, no previous 
indication that any such action would be 
taken—very brief, terse, 850 words, declaring 
that the increase in wages granted the na- 
tion’s railroad workers was inflationary and 
should not become effective. 


Some four or five days following the 23rd of 
June Director Vinson issued an opinion in 
support of his decision, and in that opinion 
the Director said that we could get no further 
increase in pay because we had received in 
December of 1941, twelve months prior to the 
enactment of the Stabilization Law and seven 
months before the promulgation of the Little 
Steel Formula, an increase of 15 per cent, 
and we were only hereafter entitled to enjoy 
an adjustment in sub-standard living wages, 
with an immediate tapering off of inter-re- 
lated job classifications, and that by compari- 
son with sound, tested bracket rates within 
our own industry—we could not compare our 
wage levels with other industries of the na- 
tion. 


Now we were engaged in a national dis- 
pute and every one of our industries are in 
the pot. Fifty years of collective bargaining 
has more or less standardized our wages and 
we are unable, even though we are 21 cents 
an hour below all other industrial workers of 
the nation, to correct such gross inequities 


under the basic stabilization law of the na- 
tion. 


Well, that was bad enough, but that is only 
half the story. The railroad corporations of 
this country now. are making the greatest 
profits they have ever made in the history of 
our nation. Last year, after the payment of 
all operating expenses and taxes, they 
wound up with a clear profit of a billion and 
a half dollars. Yet we are told that three 
and a half millions, representing the na- 
tion’s railroad workers and their families, 
rendering the most important service, loyally 
and patriotically and devotedly cannot enjoy 
part of their own creation to relieve the ter- 
rific pressure being exerted against them to 
make both ends meet in a rising war time 
economy; but if the money remains in the 
coffers of the railroad corporations it is non- 
inflationary; if it is distributed to the fami- 
lies of a million plus railroad workers it is 
inflationary, 


Well, I agree that it would be inflationary 
in one sense; it would inflate the stomachs of 
these poor workers of the nation’s railroads, 
and that is about all it would inflate. 


I don’t know where we are going when we 
have one man who, without examining one 
scintilla of the evidence in the case, without 
reading one page ‘of the testimony, without 
any notice, hearing or previous warning, out 
of his wisdom, notwithstanding a signed dec- 
laration of two eminent economists who heard 
the case, that the increase would be non-in- 
flationary, presumes, by the stroke of a pen 
and the writing of a terse message, to hold 
that it would upset the national economy if 
the workers were permitted to enjoy an ad- 
justment of a gross inequity that everybody 
admits. 

Now, my good friends, that is a dangerous 
method of dealing with the workers of this 
nation, and that is a dangerous method of 
dealing with labor relations, and if it is per- 
sisted in it will destroy the last vestige of or- 
derly determination of controversies between 
workers and management of industry. 


Can you imagine, after 55 years of historical 
developments, spending $100,000 of our money 
and 44 days in public hearings, winning an 
impartial Presidential! Commission’s decision, 
that it is fair and in the best interests of 
the future stability of the nation’s labor rela- 
tions to handle the situation in that way? 
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Well, we have been since the 23rd day of 
June holding conferences with everybody in 
Washington. We have appealed to the Presi- 
dent, but so far we have not been able to get 
an adjustment of this controversy. 


Our situation is desperate, or I would not 
be here this morning. Our pec ple are revolt- 
ing against the organizations because they 
say that as leaders we are no damned good, 
we don’t get results for them. CIO and the 
Mine Workers District 50 are promising the 
world with a fence around it. In their des- 
peration they seek relief from any source. 
Thousands have left our industry. We are on 
the verge of a most chaotic condition in rail- 
road transportation. Today we are short 
100,000 workers to properly man the services 
of our industry. Our turnover is at a rate 
exceeding one hundred per cent annually of 
the total working force 


In the twelve months ending with June of 
1948, the present year, according to the official 
report of the Railroad Retir ment Board, 
we actually employed 1,340,000 new railroad 
workers not heretofore associated with or at- 
tached to the railroad industry to maintain 
a total working force of 1,350,000—10,000 
less than a total 100 per cent turnover in 
our working force in twelve months. 


What have the managers been doing in 
order to meet this desperate manpower situa- 
tion occasioned by this upset in wage adjust- 
ment procedures and to bring a vital war 
industry into line with general wages paid 
in other industries of the nation? They have 
gone out and have hired schoolboys fourteen 
and fifteen years of age to run the nation’s 
railroads. And right now the War Man- 
power Commission and railroad managers are 
putting on the pressure to let these children 
work in the industry after school hours. 
Heretofore, because of the hazardous nature 
of the industry, no person could get a job 
under 21 years of age without their guar- 
dians or their parents signing a release from 
all future liability in case of personal in- 
jury or death. Some states are permitting 
them to do it. I learned from our good 
friend, Commissioner Moriarty in the State 
of Massachusetts that he has stood stead- 
fast against the exploitation of school chil- 
dren below eighteen years of age. 

But that is not half the story. Through 
the ingenuity of our managers and some sym- 
pathetic government representatives, they 
have gone south of the border, to a sub- 


standard living condition nation in relation 
to our own, and have imported thousands of 
Mexican Nationals under contract and put 
them to work on the nation’s railroads at 
these starvation wages. That’s bad, not be- 
cause they are Mexicans, but because we go 
to a country having half the living standards 
that we enjoy, because we cannot get domes- 
tic labor to work for the starvation wages 
that one of America’s outstanding industries 
is paying. 

Well, as I say, that’s bad. But here is 
the prize package. Now Mr. Henry Stim- 
son, our Honorable Secretary of War, has 
called upon the Manpower Commissioner, the 
Honorabie Mr. MeNutt, to issue the neces- 
sary regulations and instructions to permit 
the employment of prisoners of war on the 
nation’s railroads. My God, my friends! 
Railroading is a most delicate operation. We 
carry on in the day and in the night. By 
split seconds our mechanism and our human 
working force must operate with the ac- 
curacy of a fine watch. It requires high 
type, responsible, devoted workers. Otherwise, 
if one operation goes amiss the whole machine 
brings disaster. 


We only need to look to what happened 
in Philadelphia, when the lives of eighty of 
our people were snuffed out. 


We are doing a heroic job with the old 
equipment that we have. We can’t get any 
more, and in this year of 1943 we will handle 
double the total volume of railroad freight 
traffic that we handled in 1939 and we will do 
it this year with only 32 per cent more work- 
ers—a one hundred per cent increase in pro- 
duction with a 32 per cent increase in working 
force—the greatest achievement by an old, 
established industry in the history of the na- 
tion. 


We can’t go on. We can’t operate the 
nation’s railroads with school children, with 
Mexican Nationals who know nothing of our 
operations, and with prisoners of war. I 
can’t get the reasoning of one who would 
turn loose a Nazi soldier, skilled in demolition 
practices under the Fuehrer, to run amuck 
on the nation’s railroads. For security rea- 
sons I should not mention the possibility of 
destroying the lives of thousands of our peo- 
ple, and millions of dollars in property by 
just a slight readjustment of our intricate 
mechanisms. 

We have said that we will resist this—not 
in our own interests but in the interests of 
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maintaining a steady flow of transportation 
to the nation and to our boys at the front. 


We have reached an impasse. We have 
gone through all the machinery for thirteen 
months; we have spent $100,000 of our mo- 
ney; we have won the decision of a Presi- 
dential Commission, and we are denied the 
opportunity to level off industrial wages gen- 
erally—not completely but only partially. 

I agree with the report of the Resolutions 
Committee telling you here this morning and 
late yesterday that it is a most dangerous 
practice to permit the resolution of these 
controversies by the exercise of the power 
of one man who does not even hear the case, 
a man sheltered in the vacuum of an office, 
a man who does not understand, by previous 
training or by facts available the underlying, 
deep seated fundamental principles dictating 
wage decisions. 


Our people are demanding that we put out 
a strike ballot. We are conscious of our na- 
tional responsibilities. We shall do nothing 
that will in any way obstruct the nation’s 
war effort. But, on the same consideration, 
we cry out loudly now against those methods 
that we resist on the battlefronts of the 
nation. We ask for the democratic process. 
We will abide while the nation’s welfare is 
concerned, come what may, from the opera- 
tion of those processes. 


I have taken more time than I intended, but 
we are suffering from one of the greatest 
injustices and one of the most arbitrary and 
capricious acts that has ever been perpetrated 
upon a large group of patriotic and loyal de- 
voted citizens in a most vital industrial ope- 
ration of the nation in a time of war. That 
explains why I take the time of the conven- 
tion, because I can well appreciate that unless 
these conditions are rapidly adjusted, chaos 
impends in the machineries that have been 
developed for the determination of the wages 
of the working people of this nation that will 
seriously retard the best interests of the na- 
tion to carry on in the most efficient manner 
in this time of grave national concern. 


Thank you. 


President Green: Vice President Harrison 
has told you a most interesting story. The 
railroad workers won that case before a gov- 
ernmental tribunal. That tribunal decided 
that the increased earnings of the railroads 
justified the payment of an increase of eight 
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cents an hour to the workers. There is no 
price ceiling involved. The railroads did not 
need to increase the fare or the freight rates 
in order to pay this increase. It was to be 
paid out of the increased earnings made pos- 
sible by the expert service of the railroad 
workers. The tribunal made a fair decision. 
But one man, just think of.it, one man says 
no and that ends it. His decision means that 
all of the profits made on the railroads through 
the increased volume of business caused by 
this war shall go into the pockets of the 
owners of the railroads, and not a single 
penny into the wages of the workers. Is that 
just? It is an outrage. 


So far as I am concerned I am burning 
with indignation. I could be arrested for 
what I think of the man who rendered that 
decision against the railroad workers of the 
nation. The money is earned; it is flowing 
into the treasuries of the railroads. Accord- 
ing to Judge Vinson’s decision it must all go 
along the one route into the pockets of the 
owners of the railroads—all of it! 


God knows, that’s inflation. What will they 
do with it? Not a penny to the poor workers 
on the section, in the counting house, in the 
freight depot, the station master—not a penny 
to them. 


We protest against that outrageous deci- 
sion; we protest with all of the vigor at our 
command, and so far as I am concerned I 
will say to George Harrison and those he 
represents that whatever they decide to do 
in order to offset that injustice and that de- 
cision the American Federation of Labor will 
stand with them and support them. 


I thank Brother Harrison for the presenta- 
tion of the matter and for the splendid story 
he told you. 


Now Secretary Frey for a continued report 
of his committee for just a little while. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS (Continued) 


Secretary Frey: Mr. Chairman, your Com- 
mittee on Resolutions gave thought to the 
many problems that have come into this con- 
vention through the Executive Council’s re- 
port and through resolutions and believes it 
to be its duty to condense these so that we 
would have a concise statement of some of 
these problems. 
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No more fitting prelude to the committee’s 
report could have occurred to pave the way 
for the report than that clear, intelligent, 
concise statement just made by Brother George 
Harrison. 


The committee now desires to report on 
Conscription and Bureaucracy. 


CONSCRIPTION AND 
BUREAUCRACY 


Your Committee on Resolutions, because of 
certain problems now actively affecting our 
trade union movement, which contain a defi- 
nite menace in the future, is impelled to 
present a report relative to the 
tion of labor, and the rapid increase of arbi- 


conscrip- 


trary regulation and control through the 
“directives’’ issued by a number of Federal 
agencies. 


In the effort to secure the greatest possible 
production of war material, there has de- 
veloped in certain governmental agencies a 
belief that better production results will be 
secured by applying conscription to American 
labor. Those so believing have announced 
their intention to appeal to Congress to enact 
the legislation they advocate if the results 
they seek cannot be established through the 
method of issuing “directives”. 

They contend that as the country’s liber- 
ties are at issue in the World War, our nation 
would be justified in establishing the con- 
scription of labor so that labor would be con- 
trolled and forced, instead of being free. A 
measure of involuntary servitude would be 
established. Labor would work as directed, 
where directed, and under directed terms of 
employment and conditions of labor. 


This directed compulsory labor would be 
forced to work for private employers, in 
private industries operated for profit. They 
would be deprived of the usual protection of 
their rights. They would be unable to work 
out their employment problems through the 
democratic method of collective bargaining 
with employers. Should labor be compelled 
to work under compulsion because of con- 
scription, the customary democratic proc- 
esses would be destroyed, and arbitrary com- 
pulsory direction would take their place. 

The record 


of wartime production indi- 


cates that the individual worker in our war 
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industries now produces 2 1/3 times more 
per hour than his predecessor in 1918. The 
record of production of war requirements 
indicates that it is now approximately 600 


per cent greater than in 1941. 


This outstanding record of production is 
due primarily and almost wholly to the co- 
operation which has been established and 
maintained between management and labor 
—the management-labor committees; the 
outstanding cooperation of local and national 
officers of American trade unions with each 
other and with management. 


We have reached the conclusion from a 
careful study of our wartime production re- 
that the already fabulous record for 
production would have been’ materially 
greater had it not been for the bungling 
and ineptness on the part of some public 
representatives charged with responsibility 
who, because of their lack of practical ex- 
periences in the relationships of men in -in- 
dustry—management and labor—harbored 
the thought that they knew better than both 
what was required and ‘sought to impose 
regulations and rules to govern both groups 
through the issuing of ‘‘directives’. The use 
of the discretionary power vested in them 
has largely led to justified irritation, confu- 
sion, and as serious as these, to the constant 
overlapping of the jurisdiction of numerous 
Federal agencies, 


sults, 


The astonishing record for production which 
has been made by American management and 
labor, the patriotic motives which have ani- 
mated them, the wholesome degree of coop- 
eration which they have maintained, should 
be convincing evidence that in our country the 


.application of democratic methods under free 


institutions is infinitely superior to the 
spirit and the methods of conscription and 
compulsion. 

Surely it can only be the stress of war 


upon those incompetent to understand our 
basic free institutions, who, at this critical 
hour, would advocate the regimentation of 
labor through the compulsion of conscrip- 
tion. We cannot, and must not do less 
than determinedly, and with every energy, 
oppose those who now advocate that the most 
effective contribution our country can make 
to save free institutions for the world is to 
apply to American workmen the conscription 
of labor and its regimentation which has 
been the basis for the industrial policy of the 
Axis Powers. 
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Tyranny in our country is just as odious 
when applied by totalitarian countries, but 
infinitely more dangerous to us. We should 
oppose it with every energy at our com- 
mand as trade union representatives, and 
urge our membership to do likewise. 


Our movement now faces another serious 
problem in the growing tendency to displace 
government by law by the rule of “direc- 
tives” issued by officials who have had dis- 
cretionary authority conferred upon them by 
Congress, or by administrative action. Dis- 
cretionary power in government is neither 
more nor less than substituting the judgment 
of individuals for the protection, regulation, 
and rules established by law. It is the ap- 
plication. of men’s whims, fancies or preju- 
dices instead of government by law. It 
was this application: of discretionary power 
which made it possible for judges sitting in 
equity to issue those injunctions in connec- 
tion with labor disputes which shackled 
labor’s hands when it was oppressed. Whether 
in equity courts freed from all restriction on 
their conscience, or discretionary authority 
exercised by civilian agencies, the menace 
to the maintenance of even-handed justice 
between men is the same. Government by 
discretion and government by law in any 
country at any time, is incompatible. In their 
spirit, in their essence and in their method, 
they are in direct conflict with each other. 
They cannot long endure side by side. The 
deplorable development of government in our 
country by those vested with discretionary 
powers has already indicated their menace 
to our American institutions. Discretionary 
authority is the condition within government 
which makes bureaucracy the menace to gov- 
ernment by law and to free institutions which 
it always has been. 


It should be the purpose of the American 
Federation of Labor to devote its energies to 
the elimination of unwarranted discretionary 
authority wherever and whenever it is trans- 
gressing or replacing government by law—the 
law enacted by the peoples’ duly elected rep- 
resentatives for the benefit and protection of 
the people. 


We must insist that the regulation of our 
activities as citizens and as workmen by duly 
enacted legislation must be protected by the 
constant and fearless expose of what is de- 
veloping under the insidious operation of gov- 
ernment by discretionary powers. 


We should pledge ourselves here and- now, 
to oppose this development as vigorously as 
we will oppose the regimentation of labor 
through the conscription of labor. 


We have pledged ourselves to contribute all 
of our resources and capabilities to the win- 
ning of the war. Let us now solemnly pledge 
ourselves while so doing, to use every energy 
we possess to protect the wage earners of our 
country from these twin evils—compulsory 
control of labor by the government, and gov- 
ernment through discretionary authority. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 
(Executive Council’s Report, Page 120) 


This agency is still handicapped by the ab- 
sence of an over-all board of strategy which 
we recommended last year. The Office of War 
Mobilization was a practical step in this direc- 
tion, but such conspicuous omissions as man- 
power and civilian supplies from this agency, 
handicap it fundamentally. This, together 
with failure to concentrate all government 
procurement letting in a single agency, re- 
sponsible for meeting all national needs, has 
resulted in many needlessly large stock-piles 
with shortages elsewhere, unwise concentration 
of contracts, with resultant manpower problems 
and shortages in housing and civilian services. 
But in spite of administrative and managerial 
failures, industries and labor have turned out 
amazing quantities and qualities of the imple 
ments of war. 


We note with pride and gratification that 
a representative of the American Federation 
of Labor is now a Vice-Chairman of the War 
Production Board in charge of the Division 
of Labor Production. Through this repre- 
sentation it is now possible for Labor to make 
a greater contribution to the war effort. This 
Labor Vice-Chairman, Joseph Keenan, has 
been able to put labor representation where 
Labor experience and information are help- 
ful in the development of industry orders 
and policies, Labor representation in the in- 
dustry divisions of the War Production Board 
prevents needless waste of production facilities 
by favoring the large companies and companies 
with bad labor policies. As wartime decisions 
will affect the post-war situation, the benefits 
from this progress will be lasting. We recom- 
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mend the Labor Vice-Chairman be urged to 
expand opportunities for labor participation as 
rapidly as is compatible with constructive re- 
sults, and that the principle of labor-manage- 
ment cooperation be given an opportunity to 
demonstrate its value in production as well as 
in the related field—manpower. The problems 
of both manpower and production must in the 
last analysis be solved in local production 
plants. National policies and regulations 7an 
only deal with general elements. Their app!i- 
cation is a matter for local management and 
unions to work out. For this reason we further 
recommend that the Labor Vice-Chairman get 
the cooperation of the Management-Labor 
Council ~in reorganizing management-labor 
committees into responsible local arms of the 
War Production Board, dealing with their local 
production manpower problem. 


The spirit of personal responsibility and 
local cooperation have made our nation a 
great economic power and can best be depended 
upon to defend her in this world war. We 
need to mobilize nationally for cooperation 
through dur great private organizations. It 
is completely foreign to past experience and 
the genius of our people, to impose regimenta- 
tion and to decide local problems in Washinz- 
ton. 

The report of the 
mously adopted. 


committee was unani- 


PRICE CONTROL AND 
RATIONING 


(Executive Council’s Report, Page 155) 


Rationing and price control are two impor- 
tant tools of the over-all program to prevent 
and control inflation. 


The Executive Council report describes what 
labor representatives have done to prevent 
further increases in the costs of living—an 
objective essential to protect wage earners 
against serious hardships.! Although price con- 
trol has been steadily extended, it served to 
stabilize at higher levels. Such cut-backs cs 
have occurred have not been important in 
reducing the higher costs of living. 

The cost of living index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has been the basis for the 
administration of stabilization without con- 
sideration of the fact that this index does not 
reflect how wage earners spend their incomes, 
the substitutions they make as necessary econo- 
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mies, or the increasing proportion of wages 
going into taxes and war bonds. We urge 
studies of spendings in order to make sure 
that war sacrifices do not endanger the life 
and health of the nation’s wage earners. 


We urge greater attention to nutrition and 
to plans to have adequate eating facilities 
either in plants or in neighboring localities. 
Unions should look into the possibilities of 
cooperative restaurants or cafeterias so that 
workers could be assured adequate nourishment 
at work with facilities for providing food to 
be taken home in ‘cases where mothers are also 
employed. 

We urge the War Food Administration to 
include in its program the encouragement of 
the production of less expensive nourishing 
foods, 

We urge the O.P.A. to insist upon the con- 
tinuance of less expensive lines of supplies 
with no deterioration in quality. 

We urge all unions to actively insist upon 
labor representation on all rationing boards 
and to hold these representatives responsible 
for service to wage earners. Where satisfac- 
tion is not forthcoming refer problems 
promptly to Federation headquarters. 

We urge that women’s auxiliaries be mobil- 
ized to work with union representatives on 
price control and rationing. 


The report of the 
mously adopted. 


committee was unani- 


RENT CONTROL 


(Executive Council’s Report, Page 139) 


As the Executive Council reports, rent con- 
trol has been limited to defense areas and rents 
have been generally stabilized slightly below 
May 1942 levels. This means that the level 
set as feasible for administration has been 
more favorable to landlords than to tenants. 
However, the tenants are protected against 
unlimited advances. 


Meanwhile, as the war continues, areas not 
classified as defense have no protection against 
rent increases, evictions, forced ownership and 
fictitious sales, etc. Local or state rent con- 
trol may be needed to supplement the O.P.A. 
Rent Control. 

We urge action upon the suggestion of the 
Executive Council that central labor unions 
conduct rent surveys or get community coov- 
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eration for such surveys as a basis for a pro- 
tective program. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Committee Chairman Woll: Mr. President 
and delegates, that completes the report of the 
Committee on Resolutions, with two excep- 
tions, the one being an instruction of the 
Convention to prepare a tribute to W. D. 
Mahon and the other a resolution of thanks 
for this convention, which two matters will 
be reported upon at the afternoon session. 


I. move you now that the report of the 
committee as a whole be adopted by the con- 
vention. 


The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 


Statement of Delegate Kearney 


Mr. President and Delegates: I want to re- 
port from Dr. Aaron Feldman, Medical Ex- 
aminer of the Bartenders and Hotel Em- 
ployees Local 34 of Boston, who was assigned 
to you during your stay in Boston, that this 
is the healthiest convention that has ever 
come to the City of Boston. Only one dele- 
gate of the twelve hundred delegates and 


visitors sought the services of our medical 
examiner. 


I also want to call to your attention an 
editorial in the Boston Post—one of our 
very large morning newspapers—and J, desire 
to read it for the record. 


Worth-While Convention 


As the American Federation of Labor’s na- 
tional convention draws to a close, the dele- 
gates attending the conclave can look back 
with a real sense of satisfaction on their 
meetings. None of the frivolities that go 
hand-in-hand with peace-time national con- 
ventions were identified with this’ convention. 


The delegates have been deadly serious in their 
work, 


The federation’s convention has been a 
long one. It has brought out some serious 
discussions. There have been many matters 
thrashed out and many divergent views ex- 
pressed. Yet, at no time has the true dignity 
of labor been affronted. Boston can take real 


pride in playing host to such a fine conven- 
tion. 


President Green: Having reached the hour 
of adjournment, the convention will stand re- 
cessed until 2:30 o’clock this afternoon. 


At 1:00 o’clock the convention was ad- 
journed to 2:30 o’clock, p.m. 


NINTH DAY — THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


October 14, 1943 


The convention was called to order by 
President Green at 2:40 o’clock. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


New York, N. Y. 
October 9, 1943. 


William Green, President 
American Federation of Labor 
Hotel Statler 

Boston, Massachusetts 


Thank you ever so much for the opportunity 
you have given me to put into the records of 
your convention an expression of our pro- 
found gratitude for the continuous help and 
encouragement which the United Yugoslav 
Relief Fund has received from the American 
Federation of Labor. When we first or- 
ganized about a year ago you and Mr. Woll 
were among our first sponsors. You and your 


associates throughout the country have been 
steadfastly helpful ever since. As a member 
agency of the National War Fund we cannot 
ask for direct contributions but we do want 
you to know’ that the willingness of your or- 
ganization to work with us and advise us on 
various problems as they come up is a source 
of great reassurance to us. 


BART ANDRESS 


National Director 
United Yugoslav Relief Fund. 


Washington, D. C. 
October 13, 1943. 
William Green, President 
American Federation of Labor 
Hotel Statler 
Boston, Massachusetts 


The veterans of foreign wars of the 
United States extend greetings and best 
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wishes to officers and delegates to the an- 
nual convention of the American Federation 
of Labor. We express our appreciation to 
members of all unions affiliated with the fed- 
eration for the part they are playing on the 
home front to furnish supplies, weapons and 
ammunition for those on the battle fronts. 
We are confident the affiliated unions and 
individual members of union labor will con- 
tinue this miracle of production with the un- 
selfish and patriotic view of winning the war 
at the earliest possible date. We desire to 
cooperate with the American Federation of 
Labor toward solving post war employment 
problems so that your boys and our boys 
may return from service to find employment 
and enjoy the full benefits of the American 
way of life. We are confident that by mutual 
cooperation and determination these prob- 
lems will be solved. 


CARL J. SCHOENINGER 
Commander in Chief 


Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States. 


President Green: The Chair recognizes 
Chairman Stevenson of the Committee on 
Shorter Work Day. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
SHORTER WORK DAY 


Committee Chairman Stevenson: Mr. Chair- 
man and delegates, the Committee on Shorter 
Work Day had no resolutions before it. It 
was not necessary to have any meetings; there 
have been no resolutions presented up to this 
time, so I am asking the President to dis- 
charge the committee with thanks. 


Harry Stevenson, Chairman 
Henry Valliancourt 
James P. Meehan 
Chris Lane 

William G. Batty 
Marshall W. Martin 
William Cooper 
Louis P. Marciante 
Sal B. Hoffmann 
Gay Borrelli 
Milton P. Webster 
Harry J. Hagen 
Samuel Ashton 
Joseph P. McCoy 
Walter Lenox 
Isidore Frankel 
William Van Houten 
William Nagorsne 
George W. Brayfield 
Ray Kelsay 

Robert Arnott 
John B. Murray 
Philip Kramer 


REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS 


President Green: The report of the com- 
mittee will be accepted and included in the 
proceedings of the convention. 

The Chair recognizes Chairman McSorley 
of the Committee on International Relations. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Committee Chairman McSorley: Mr. Chair- 
man, your committee has finished its work 
and is now ready to complete its report to 
the convention. Secretary Woll will make 
the report. 


Committee Secretary Woll 
following report: 


submitted the 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF TRADE UNIONS 


page 146) 

We recommend approval of the Executive 
Council’s report on the activities carried on 
by the International Federation of Trade Un- 
ions. The organization now necessarily under 
emergency ‘controls is watching over the in- 
terests of Labor of the countries which are 
the scene of military activities as well as 
planning for the future. The Emergency Ex- 
ecutive has prepared a plan for the reorgani- 
zation of the international organization under 
the title World Federation of Labor and a 
report on the social and economic demands 
of international labor. 

We recommend that the Executive Council 
give very careful consideration to the reor- 
ganization proposal and the new statement of 
objectives. Provisions to safeguard the au- 
tonomy of national organizations with respect 
to policies within home country and restriction 
of affiliation to free national union organiza- 
tions only will be as important for future 
constructive relationships as they have been 
in the past. The International Federation of 
Trade Unions should continue as in the past 
to supplement the activities of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. 


(Executive Council’s Report, 


With the trend toward more world econo- 
mic and political agencies, Labor must also 
expand its international agencies and func- 
tions. We urge that the necessary preliminary 
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steps be taken to haye a program in readi- 
ness for postz;war action. 


The report of the committee was unani- 


mously adopted. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
ORGANIZATION 


(Executive Council’s Report, page 142) 
At the close of the last war Samuel Gom- 
pers led the movement for the recognition of 
Labor in the world machinery. The establish- 
ment of the International Labor Office cul- 
minated his efforts. 


Since that time the conferences, the research 
activities, the coyenants prepared and sub- 
mitted through the International Labor Or- 
ganization, have served to promote the in- 
terests of Labor throughout the world. 


Today Labor must be ready to meet the far- 
reaching developments which will occur after 
the close of the war. Labor must have its 
program ready; a program setting forth the 
immediate steps to be taken and also plans 
for the future. To evolve these plans and to 
implement them the representatives of free 
labor of the world must meet and exchange 
ideas, and together chart the course. 


The International Labor Organization is the 
organization equipped and qualified to call 
such a conference now. There is an immedi- 
ate urgency for calling such a meeting, for 
-unless such a conference is held, and a pro- 
gram is agreed upon before the war is over, 
Labor will be at a loss to press its just claims 
at the Peace Conference when that takes 
place. We therefore urge that the Interna- 
tional Labor Office call a conference at the 
earliest possible moment to enable Labor to 
prepare the program for which it will press 
at the Peace Conference. 

It is essential also at this time for us to 
re-evaluate the purpose, the structure, the 
method of procedure of the I.L.0.; as well 
as the scope of its program. The functions of 
the I.L.0O. are advisory and liaison. It has, 
therefore, continuously rendered service to 
all nations and for all workers since it was 
established. The I.L.O. has continued to func- 
tion—to serve the workers of all nations— 
even in time of war. Through its research 
activities it has played a major part in help- 
ing workers in many countries to shape a 
program of social and economic development 
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within their own land. In those nations where 
the free trade union movement is strong the 
covenants submitted through the I.L.O. are 
ratified and enforced by the appropriate in- 
ternal national law enforcement agencies of 
the country accepting them. The I.L.O. does 
not have and must not have an administra- 
tive function, for administration of law within 
any nation is distinctly inherent in national 
sovereignty. But functioning not as an ad- 
ministrative but as an advisory and liaison 
agency, the I.L.O. has rendered a magnificent 
service of tremendous importance. within and 
among the nations participating therein. 

During the last year, as the Executive 
Council’s report sets forth, the I.L.O. has 
continued to render service. Its activities in 
this year included; the calling of the first 
Inter-American Conference on Social Security 
which met in Santiago, Chile, last fall at 
which time there was created a permanent 
agency to act in cooperation with the I.L.0; 
the establishment of a permanent committee 
of the Inter-American Conference on Social 
Security; it has conducted extensive research 
on employment problems which demand pro- 
found study to enable us to effect a sound 
social and economic program of employment 
and reemployment as a part of the post-war 
program of remobilization of industry; the 
development of the Canadian-American study 
project on industrial safety and the preven- 
tidn of industrial accidents; the rendering of 
continuous technical assistance to member 
countries at the request of their governments 
on a number of subjects. 


It is essential also at this time for us to 
re-evaluate the purpose, the structure, the 
methods of procedure of the I.L.0. as well 
as the scope of its program. Today we realize 
full well the usefulness of the I.L.0. must 
be extended to enable it to render greatly 
needed services. The problems of human wel- 
fare are today no longer limited to orthodox 
discussion of labor and social welfare in a 
restricted sense, but that any effective pro- 
gram of labor and social welfare must extend 
to a study of the entire economic and finan- 
cial structure and control within each and 
among all nations. It is in the newer ap- 


proach—financial and economic—that the lia- 
ison activities of the I.L.0. may well be 
directed. The growing interdependence of the 
several national programs, the intimate and 
immediate effect upon world markets and 
upon workers’ standards in any one country 
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of the working conditions and workers’ stand- 
ards in any other country are of such tre- 
mendous importance today that the research 
and advisory programs of the I.L.O. in every 
field which touches workers’ lives should have 
the continuous attention of the members of 
our organization in their locals, internationals, 
city and state bodies. 

The good offices of Mr. James Wilson, so 
favorably commented upon in the Executive 
Council’s report may well serve as one means 
to help interpret the work of the I.L.0O. to 
our entire membership. 

We have urged the calling of an inter- 
national conference by the I.L.O. at the very 
earliest possible moment. We would submit 
in this connection that we feel that the func- 
tioning of the I.L.O. in an advisory capacity 
shall not prevent or deter consideration of the 
urgent trade union program by a full group 
of trade union representatives which group 
the I.L.0. might well convene. We must be 
mindful that to the extent to which we, the 
entire membership of our free trade union 
movement keeps well informed of the work 
of the I.L.O. in social, economic and financial 
fields of research, to that extent we may the 
better be served by that organization which 
we ourselves helped establish. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


President Green: We will interrupt the re- 
port of the Committee on International Re- 
lations to receive the report of the Committee 
on Law just now, because Secretary Volz of 
the committee has made arrangements to 
leave very soon. 


The Chair recognizes Chairman Tobin of 
the Committee. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
LAWS 


Committee Chairman Tobin: The’ Committee 
on Laws is ready to report. We have only 
two resolutions and we won’t take very long. 
Secretary Volz will present the committee's 
report. 


Committee Secretary Volz 


following report: 


presented the 


Mr. Chairman: Your Committee on Laws 
after due and careful deliberation wishes to 
submit the following report for consideration: 
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Amendment to Article IV, Sec- 
tion 1, A.F.L Constitution 


Resolution No. 107 


By Delegate Morton Goodman, Trades and 
Labor Council, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


WHEREAS, The Constitution of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor Article IV, Section 1, 
states “The basis of representation in the 
Convention shall be: From National and In- 
ternational Unions, for less than four thou- 
sand members, one delegate; four thousand 
or more, two delegates; eight thousand or 
more, three delegates; sixteen thousand or 
more, four delegates; thirty-two thousand or 
more, five delegates, and so on. From Central 
Bodies, State Federations, National Depart- 
ments, Federal Labor Unions, and _ Local 
Unions having no National or International 
Union, one delegate; provided, however, that 
Local Unions and Federal Labor Unions 
herein referred to, located in one city, shall 
have the right to unite in sending a delegate 
to represent them unitedly. Only bona fide 
wage workers who are not members of, or 
eligible to membership in other trade unions, 
shall be eligible to membership in other trade 
unions, shall be eligible as delegates from 
federal labor unions. Only those persons 
whose Local Unions are affiliated with Cen- 
tral Bodies or with State Branches and who 
are delegates to said Central Bodies or State 
Branches shall be eligible to represent City 
Central Bodies or State Branches in the Con- 
ventions of the American Federation of Labor, 


and 

WHEREAS, According to Article IV, Sec- 
tion 1, Central Labor Bodies Affiliated to the 
American Federation of Labor are entitled 
only to one regular delegate but not to an 
alternate delegate to American Federation 
of Labor Conventions, and 


WHEREAS, If a regular delegate of a 
Central Labor Body should at the last moment 
be unable to attend the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, and 


WHEREAS, According to Article IV, Sec- 
tion 2, of the American Federation of Labor 
Constitution “delegates shall be elected at 
least two weeks previous to the annual Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor 
and the names of such delegates shall be 
forwarded to the secretary-treasurer of this 
body immediately after their election,’ and 


WHEREAS, Lack of time would prevent a 
Central Labor Body from selecting another 
delegate which would leave a Central Body 
unrepresented at an American Federation of 
Labor Convention, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That this Sixty-third Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor 
amend Article IV, Section 1, of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor Constitution to per- 
mit the simultaneous election of both a regu- 
lar delegate and an alternate delegate from 
each Central Body. 


Your Committee recommends disapproval. 


The recommendation of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 
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Amendment to Article XIV of 
A. F. of L. Constitution 


Resolution No. 71 


By Delegates Daniel J. Tobin, John M. 
Gillespie, Frank W. Brewster, Robert Lester, 
John O’Rourke, H. E. Wood, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America. 


RESOLVED, That ARTICLE XIV of the 
Constitution of the American Federation of 
Labor shall be amended by the addition of a 
section, to be known as Section 7, which shall 
read as follows: 


State Federations of Labor shall make no 
law that will conflict with the laws or pro- 
cedure of the American Federation of Labor. 


State Federations of Labor shall hole their 
elections of officers at their regular conven- 
tions, with only duly elected delegates to the 
conventions being permitted to vote. 

Your Committee recommends that this _res- 
olution and proposed amendment to the con- 
stitution be referred to the incoming Execu- 
tive Council for careful study and considera- 
tion during the coming year. 


The recommendation of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


Amendment to Article X of A. F. 
of L. Constitution 


Resolution No. 72 


By Delegates Daniel J. Tobin, John M. 
Gillespie, Frank W. Brewster, Robert Lester, 
John O’Rourke, H. E. Wood, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America. 


RESOLVED, That ARTICLE X of the Con- 
stitution of the American Federation of La- 
bor shall be amended by the addition of a sec- 
tion, to be known as Section 4, which shall 
read as follows: 


The President or Secretary-Treasurer of 
the American Federation of Labor shall be 
empowered to look into the books of Na- 
tional and International Unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, for the 
purpose of determining whether or not they 
are complying with the Constitution relative 
to their per capita tax and the number of 
members in good standing within each re- 
spective organization, or 

The Executive Council shall be empowered 
to order the President or Secretary-Treasurer 
of the American Federation of Labor to have 
audits made of such books whenever in the 


judgment of the Executive Council it is nec- 
essary. 
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The delegates of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, who presented 
Resolution No. 72, submitted a_ substitute 
resolution which they requested be considered 
by the Committee and the Convention. This 
substitute resolution reads as follows: 


SUBSTITUTE RESOLUTION NO. 72 


Submitted by Delegates of International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America. 


RESOLVED, That ARTICLE X of the Con- 
stitution of the American Federation of 
Labor shall be amended by the addition of 
a section to be known as Section 4, which 
shall read as follows: 


The President or Secretary-Treasurer of the 
American Federation of Labor shall be em- 
powered to look into the books of National 
and International Unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, for the pur- 
pose of determining whether or not they are 
complying with the Constitution relative to 
their per capita tax and the number of 
members in good standing within each respec- 
tive organization, or 

The Executive Council shall be empowered 
to order the President or Secretary-Treasurer 
of the American Federation of Labor to 
examine the books of any affiliated National 
or International Union, for the purpose of 
determining whether or not the per capita tax 
is paid on each member in good standing 
each month in accordance with the laws of 
the American Federation of Labor. It is fur- 
ther understood that such examination of the 
books of National and International Unions 
will deal only with the question of the actual 
membership, to determine, as stated above, 
whether or not International Unions are pay- 
ing or not paying per capita tax on the mem- 
bership in good standing in their organiza- 
tion each month. 

Your Committee on Laws, in dealing with 
Substitute Resolution No. 72, has given serious 
and lengthy consideration to the entire sub- 


ject matter embodied in this resolution. 


We endorse fully the principles and ob- 
jectives of the resolution, which we believe 
are a necessity for protecting and benefiting 
the American Federation of Labor and are 
in conformity with the thoughts, desires and 
interests of all National and International 
Unions. We believe, however, that the sub- 
ject matter of the resolution embodying these 
objectives is of such a nature that it should 
be referred to the Executive Council for con- 
sideration during the coming year, and that 
the Executive Council should report its find- 
ings and its recommendations to the next 
Convention. 
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Committee Secretary Volz: Mr. Chairman, 
I move concurrence in the committee’s report. 

President Green: It has been regularly 
moved and seconded the report of the com- 
mittee just read be adopted. Are there any 
remarks? 


Committee Chairman Tobin: The Teamsters 
Delegation will not vote against the report 
of the Committee. As a matter of courtesy 
we shall vote for the report of the com- 
mittee, but we are not satisfied with the re- 
port and we are going to insist that the 
Executive Council give this matter serious 
consideration during the coming year and if 
they don’t we will bring this matter back 
to the Convention again. 


I never thought there was anybody in this 
Federation that would object to the President 
of the Federation or the Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Federation looking at the last line in 
their ledger to determine whether or not they 
were overpaying or underpaying their tax. 
That is all it means. It specifically states in 
the amended resolution that this does not 
empower the officers of the Federation to go 
into all the financial matters of International 
Unions. It is only for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether or not the tax was paid to 
the Federation in accordance with the laws 
of the Federation. Now what’s the use of 
you making laws unless you know whether 
they are carried out or not? I fully under- 
stand the rights of International Unions, and 
I will guard the autonomous rights of In- 
ternational Unions. But this Federation of 
Labor has some rights and the membership 
has some rights, and the public must be con- 
sidered at this particular time. 


Under the present system four or five 
organizations now in this Federation can 
get together and control this convention. 
Instead of paying on 625,000 members I can 
pay on a million members. The Teamsters, 
the Carpenters, the Machinists, the Boiler- 
makers—four or five organizations can pay 
sufficient per capita tax under your present 
system to control this Federation. Secretary- 
Treasurer Meany accepts your money for that 
tax as you send it in. Of course I don’t 
think that it will be done, because these men 
are honorable. These men here in this Fed- 
eration have some sense of justice. 

I didn’t think when we introduced this 
resolution we would have anything but the 
approval of our convention immediately for 
the protection of this Federation, not only 
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now but for the future of the Federation. 
I am looking to the future. There are a 
number of organizations outside of this Fed- 
eration. They can send in their check upon 
affiliation. We have no right to determine 
their membership. They will tell you, you 
don’t determine your membership within your 
own Federation, and what right have you 
to question the membership of the Steel 
Workers or of the Mine Workers or of the 
Automobile Workers as to their membership? 


Under this amendment to the Constitution, 
if it is adopted, all that the President or 
the Secretary can do is to look up your 
actual membership if they desire to do so. 
In my judgment it would not happen per- 
haps but once a year, maybe not at all. 
But that protection should be there for the 
future of this Federation. 


It is unjust to the small Unions to say 
to them that organizations with large treas- 
uries, inside or outside the Federation, can 
come in here and say, here is our tax on a 
million members, take it, and then after the 
action of the Convention four or five Unions 
that could not get control can withdraw, if 
they don’t like the way things are going 
on. That is what I have in mind. 

I am disappointed at the hard, sound think- 
ing heads of organizations who flocked around 
our Committee during the meetings of the 
Committee, and who seemed to be afraid we 
were going to do something to injure their 
autonomous rights. 


We have also some information that there 
are organizations already affiliated that are 
not paying on their full membership. We 
haven’t any direct proof, because we cannot 
go into their books and say to them, “You 
have more members than you are paying on.”’ 

That is the whole purpose of this amend- 
ment. When the law establishing the per 
capita tax was drafted and amended it was 
distinctly understood that on each member 
who pays dues each month to his National 
Union, a tax amounting to one and a half 
cents would be paid, and if at the end of six 
or eight months there were a few over or 
under it could be balanced. But as the con- 
dition is now prevailing, any National Secre- 
tary-Treasurer sends in his check on so 
many members and it ends right there. 

There is a time coming in this Federation, 
perhaps—I hope it won’t come—when organ- 
izations, in order to increase their importance 
in the public eye, will pay on a membership 
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that does not exist, and others, to save a 
few dollars, may not pay on their actual 
membership. 


Then there is a greater danger that those 
who would attempt to destroy the Federa- 
tion may continue in that attempt by paying 
on sufficient members to get control of the 
Federation, some of those who are not now 
affiliated. 

But, getting back to the intent and pur- 
pose of this amendment, it is to give the 
Executive Council, or the President or the 
Secretary-Treasurer the right to look at the 
actual membership of any National or Inter- 
national Union if they desire to do so. I have 
been told by organizations that are outside 
this Federation that they had one organiza- 
tion that had a million members. Well, I 
doubt that very seriously. I hope they have, 
but I doubt it. But if they come in here 
we have the right to know what their mem- 
bership is, and in order to establish that 
principle we first ought to apply it to our- 
selves, and it does not apply now, because 
I have never known the Secretary or the 
President of the Federation to question the 
membership of any affiliated International 
Union. 

I do not want to be placed in this position 
in the eyes of the nation, that the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters is afraid to 
have anbody see their actual membership. I 
invite the President of the Federation to 
verify our membership. It does not mean that 
they will have anything to do with the finan- 
cial conditions obtaining within the Inter- 
national Union, but it does mean that they 
do have the right to verify our membership. 


I hope and trust that when you go back 
home, during the year you will understand 
the purpose of this amendment to the Consti- 
tution. It is not for the Teamsters. We have 
no special interest in it. It is for the preser- 
vation and the continuance on a sound basis, 
a fearless basis, of this Federation. 


Delegate Hutcheson, Carpenters: The 
American Federation of Labor has been in 
existence 62 years. I have been a delegate 
to this convention for 28 years, and never in 
the 28 years have I heard anyone question the 
honesty or the integrity of any of the interna- 
tional organizations affiliated with the Federa- 
tion. I question whether anyone has ever, 
during the existence of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, had the integrity or honesty 
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of the International Unions affiliated therewith 
questioned. 

The Constitution of the Federation clearly 
sets forth that the Federation shall not inter- 
fere with the autonomous rights of the Inter- 
national Unions affiliated herewith. If the 
proposal as suggested by Vice President Tobin 
were to become a law, my viewpoint is that it 
would be an infringement upon the autono- 
mous rights of the international organizations. 


We of labor have recently heard consider- 
able talk and have seen considerable newspa- 
per publicity in regard to Congress passing 
laws regulating labor organizations. Would 
we favor the enactment of a federal law, or 
have we favored the enactment of state laws 
that we feel would infringe upon the autono- 
mous rights of labor organizations? 


I am surprised at my friend, Dan Tobin, 
that he would question the honesty of any in- 
ternational’ organization affiliated with this 
Federation. 


I am surprised to hear him say that four or 
five international organizations could, by pay- 
ing on a larger membership than they might 
have, control this Federation. I presume he 
refers to the number of votes that would be 
cast on a roll call vote. If we had a roll call 
vote on every question that came before 
the convention perhaps that would be true, 
if they combined. But the records will show 
that we seldom have a roll call vote. There 
was no roll call vote at the last convention, 
and there has been no roll call vote at this 
convention. Each delegate from a State Body 
or a Central Body has the same voice as any 
other delegate from any International Union, 
regardless of what their vote might be on the 
roll call. I think if you look over the records 
of the Federation you may find that some time 
in past years there were International Unions 
affiliated with the Federation that did pay per 
capita tax on more members than they had, 
but they did it on the request of the officers 
of this Federation, so that the Federation 
might have ample funds with which to carry 
on its work. 


The United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America is one of these organiza- 
tions that responded regularly and for a 
long time, Mr, Chairman, and we did pay 
on more members than we had for the purpose 
of assisting this Federation. We are not 
ashamed of that. I don’t think it was a dis- 
honest act. We thought we were helping 
I hope that time never 


the labor movement. 
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comes again, but if it does and the Federation 
should need additional funds, if the Brother- 
hood is in position to assist you, you can 
make up your mind they will be liberal and 
they will pay enough to assist the Federation 
to carry on its work. 


Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the proposed 
change in these laws, and our organization 
will object to that becoming a part of the law 
of the Federation. 


The motion to adopt the report of the com- 
mittee was carried. 


Delegate Valz, Secretary of the Committee: 
Mr. Chairman, this concludes the report of 
the Committee on Laws which is respectfully 
submitted. 


Daniel J, Tobin, Chairman 
Edward J. Volz, Secretary 
Joseph N. Weber 
Patrick E. Gormar 
William J. McLaughlin 
J. J. Farnan 

Charles Jordan 

James Killen 

William J. Gorman 
James J. Murphy 

A. E. McCormick 
Herbert Rivers 
William J. Buckley 
George C. Slater 

John J. Egan 

Sol Cilento 

John P. Redmond 
Sam J. Byers 

F. C. Allen 

John Blackburn 
William Tracy 


Committee on Laws. 


Secretary Volz: I move approval of the 
report of the Committee on Laws as a whole 
and as adopted by this convention. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


Vice President Tobin, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee: In view of the fact that there has 
been no amendment and no change to the con- 
stitution, this concludes the report of the 
Committee on Laws. However, in order to 
keep the record clear I will move now the 
adoption of the Constitution as a whole as it 
is at present. 


The motion was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote. 


President Green: The Chair now recog- 
nizes Chairman McSorley, of the Committee 
on Building Trades. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
BUILDING TRADES 


Delegate McSorley: Mr. Chairman, pinch- 
hitting for President Gray of the Building 
and Construction Trades Department and act- 
ing as Chairman of the Building Trades Com- 
mittee, I desire to state our report is ready 
and will be made by Secretary Durkin for the 
committee. 


Delegate Durkin, Secretary of the Commit- 
tee, reported as follows: 


Prevailing Wages on Public 
Construction 


Resolution No. 80—By Delegate R. G, Soder- 
strom, Illinois State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The Building Trades Workers, 
members of the A. F. of L., have been indis- 
pensible in the construction of plants for the 
manufacture of implements of war absolutely 
necessary for the successful prosecution of 
the war for the preservation of our democratic 
institutions for this and future generations, 
and 


WHEREAS, Upon the completion of these 
plants, when production and assembly lines 
are in operation, the management of said 
plants refuse to pay the prevailing rate of 
wages to Building Trades Mechanics for work 
vitally necessary in the operation of said 
plants, and 


WHEREAS, The prevailing rate of wages 
is usually recognized as the basic wage scale 
by private enterprise, the war production 
plants, mostly under government supervision 
ought to do likewise, and 


WHEREAS, The continuation of payment 
of wages below the prevailing wage scale tends 
to tear down conditions obtained through 
years of bitter struggle and to lower the 
American standard of living, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor exert its influence in an endeavor 
to have all plants operating under government 
contract recognize the prevailing rate of 
wages for the Building Trades Mechanics. 


Your Committee concurs with the objects of 
this resolution to stabilize and unify the 
wage structure of building trades and metal 
trades mechanics and laborers by requiring 
the payment of prevailing rate of wages for 
them in all plants 
ment contract. 


operating under govern- 


Your Committee 
of this resolution. 


recommends the adoption 
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The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


HOUSING 


(Executive Council’s Report, Pages 79 and 80) 


The Executive Council reports on the legis- 
lation acted upon by Congress during the past 
year related to war housing. We commend 
the efforts of the legislative committee of the 
American Federation of Labor and of the 
housing committee for their diligence in pre- 
senting labor’s views to the Congressional 
Committees concerned with regard to housing 
legislation of vital concern to labor. 


There is a growing need to make sure that 
the views of organized labor in each community 
are made known to -the members of Congress 
and that local support be mobilized to put into 
effect the American Federation of Labor poli- 
cies on housing and post-war housing. 


To this end your committee recommends that 
the Housing Committee of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor be directed to urge all central 
labor unions and building and construction 
trades councils to call on their representatives 
in Congress to press for sufficient appropria- 
tions to meet the post-war needs of each com- 
munity for housing construction after the war. 
In making such presentations to Congress, lo- 
cal labor representatives should be urged to 
seek advice and guidance of the Housing Com- 
mittee of the American Federation of Labor in 
seeking assurance by Congress of financial aid 
to duly constituted land and housing authori- 
ties for slum clearance, land acquisition and 
development of housing consistent with the 
adequate standards of sound construction. In- 
formation necessary to sustain such legislative 
efforts should be made available periodically 
to central labor unions, building and construc- 
tion trades councils and national and inter- 
national unions in order to secure wide Con- 
gressional support of a _ post-war housing 
program sufficient to launch a nationwide «ro- 
gram to reconstruct our communities and to 
afford greater employment opportunities to 
building workers and to workers in all related 
industries. 


Your committee recommends the adoption cf 
this portion of the Executive Council’s report. 


The report of the 
mously adopted, 


Committee was unani- 
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WAR HOUSING 


(Executive Council’s Report, Pages 135-138) 


The Executive Council has rendered an ex- 
cellent report on war housing developments. 


Housing provided to meet emergency war- 
time needs in overcrowded war production 
centers has been far from adequate. The 
failure to provide enough as well as proper 
dwellings must be corrected so that war 
workers, on whom the nation relies for pro- 
duction, will not be continuously exposed to 
the hazards of over-crowding, epidemic and 
fire hazards inevitable under existing condi- 
tions. In hundreds of communities throughout 
the land men, women and children are forced 
to huddle in cramped trailers, hutments, 
shacks and shanties with no prospect of prompt 
relief indicated in the program of the National 
Housing Agency or of Congress. An immedi- 
ate drive for extension and improvement of the 
war housing program is imperative. To carry 
this out, all central labor unions and national 
and international unions should be directed 
to re-establish without delay active local and 
national housing committees which would enable 
wage earners to achieve effective representation 
in housing programs and which would protect 
their interests. Provision of additional war 
housing, elimination of unsanitary conditions, 
improvement of the sub-standard shelter and 
achievement of full labor participation in local 
and national housing administration are the 
immediate wartime objectives of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


A large portion of wartime housing has 
been of temporary and demountable construc- 
tion. All such sub-standard housing should be 
removed where dismountable within two years 
after cessation of hostilities. Where need for 
housing accommodations remains pressing, 
early plans should be laid to provide permanent 
housing of sound construction in time to per- 
mit an adequate supply of housing for those 
now quartered in temporary projects. Clear- 
eut policies with regard to the standards cf 
housing construction for both war and post- 
war housing should be formulated by ‘ur 
housing committee and given wide publicity. 


With these recommendations, your committee 
asks the adoption of this portion of the Execu- 
tive Council’s report. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 
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BUILDING AND CONSTRUC- 
TION TRADES DEPART- 
MENT 


(Executive Council’s Report, Pages 169-170) 


The American Federation of Labor in con- 
vention assembled deeply mourns the untimely 
passing of John P. Coyne, past president of the 
Building and Construction Trades Department 
of the American Federation of Labor. Brother 
Coyne has given of his strength and heaith 
to the services of the trade union movement 
to fulfill his duties in the critical time of war. 
His efforts to stabilize wage standards, to as- 
sure smooth adjustment of jurisdictional diffi- 
culties, and to achieve unity and harmony in 
the ranks of building trades labor -have been a 
real and valuable contribution to our entire 
movement and to the nation. 


The Executive Council of the Building and 
Construction Trades Department exercised wise 
judgment in selecting Brother Richard J. Gray, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Bricklayers, Masons 
and Plasterers International Union of America 
to carry on the exacting duties as acting- 
president of the department. We congratulate 
the Department on its choice. 


The American Federation of Labor com- 
mends the officers of the department for their 
success in formulating a constructive agree- 
ment covering maintenance workers. We 
congratulate the officers of the Building and 
Construction Trades Department on their sub- 
stantial achievements during the past year 
culminated in a _ successful convention held 
in Boston. 


Your committee recommends the adoption cf 
this portion of the Executive Council’s report. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Committee Secretary Durkin: The report 
just given was approved by the following 
members of the Building Trades Committee: 


Richard J. Gray 
William J. McSorley 
Joseph V. Moreschi 
F. B. Comfort 
Oliver W. Carter 
John H. Lyons 
Martin P. Durkin 
Wm. J. Bowen 

C. W. Sickles 
Pete Yablonski 
Charles Stenger 
J. M. Gavilak 

M. J. McDonough 
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John J. Conway 
John O’Brien 
James L. McDevitt 
D. E. Nickerson 
C. A. Fink 

I. E. Lane 
Laurence Foley 
James J. Ryan 
Paul A. Givens 


Committee on Building Trades. 


President Green: Now we will take up 
the report of the Committee on International 
Relations which was interrupted a short time 
ago. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


(Continued) 


Committee Secretatry Woll continued the 
report as follows: 


GREETINGS TO THE WORKERS 
OF LATIN AMERICA 


As the tide of war runs its full and tragic 
course to the inevitatble victory of the United 
Nations, the American Federation of Labor, 
through its representatives assembled in con- 
vention in the city of Boston, sends a special 
fraternal message to the workers of Latin 
America. 


We in the United States are aware of the 
Latin American worker’s contribution to the 
war effort. We know that from the bleak 
straits of Magellan to the island republics 
of the Caribbean you have backed the attack 
with your daily toil. Your solidly democratic 
sentiments have not wavered in the face of 
all the adversity which the war has brought 
upon you. 


From such a demonstration of loyalty and 
solidarity, the people of the United States 
have learned much. We have felt more deeply 
than ever the power of Bolivar’s ideal of 
continental Americanism. We have seen our 
national security protected on both flanks 
by the vigilance of two friendly peoples— 
the Canadians on the north and the Latin 
Americans on the south. More than ever, 
we have become aware of our common des- 
tiny both amid the dangers of war and the 
vicissitudes of peace. 
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Furthermore, the war has’ made us closer 
economic neighbors. The visible and invisible 
ties of investment, transportation, trade, 
communications and exchange have been 
strengthened. We must understand this in- 
creased economic inter-dependence, and re- 
solve that it shall not again be used for 
the purpose of exploiting any single 
of Americans for the benefit of another group 
of Americans. Exploitation of the imperialist 
type does not suit the temperament of the 
workers of the United States, and we shall 
oppose its continuation or its revival in the 
relations between the peoples of this hemis- 
phere. 


group 


This is the only basis on which we can face 
the future together with confidence. For we 
know, that in spite of the brilliant progress 
of science during the past half century, the 
benefits of progress have been withheld from 
large numbers of the people of this conti- 
nent. The war has merely turned back the 
gray cloud of hunger that has hovered per- 
sistently over millions of Latin American 
workers and their families. Educational op- 
portunity in many of the neighboring re 
publics, as in sections of ours, is still the 
‘privilege of the few, not the right of all. 
Men, women and children often work for a 
few cents a day, living in crowded tenements, 
lacking the services and equipment neces- 
sary to combat disease and ignorance. 


But in the combination of technology and 
resources there is the hope of a better day 
for all of us. Improved living standards 
throughout our continent can be achieved by 
the application to the riches of our soil of 
the instruments of production developed or 
perfected during the war. Greater produc- 
tivity, security in the job and adequate liv- 
ing standards can make the 130,000,000 people 
of Latin America the balance wheel of our 
continental economy. 


The American Federation of Labor desires 
to work out the concrete ways of achieving 
this common goal with the workers of Latin 
America on the basis of mutual respect and 
confidence. The workers of the United States 
represented in this convention desire no con- 
trol, no advantage, over the free, genuine 
and independent labor organizations of Latin 
America. We desire rather to help in the 
maintenance of that independence, that free- 
dom and that integrity in a spirit of mutual 
tolerance for our differences 
in tradition and culture. 


in character, - 
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On this basis, the workers of the Ameri- 
ean continent can face the future with assur- 
ance. Through their organizations they can 
and should secure a voice in all inter-Ameri- 
ean councils. They can see to it that inter- 
American policies carry out, in specific and 
concrete ways, the principles of the At- 
lantic Charter and the Four Freedoms. 

Animated by these principles of neighborly 
understanding and labor solidarity, the mem- 
bers of the American Federation of Labor 
send their fraternal greetings to their fellow- 
American workers of the Western Hemis- 
phere. 

The report of the 
mously adopted. 


committee was unani- 


Delegate Martinez, Puerto Rico Free Feder- 
ation Mr. President, I move that the report of 
the committee be printed in Spanish for wide 
distribution among the workers of South 
America. 


The motion was duly seconded and carried 
unanimously. 


BOLIVIAN LABOR COMMIS- 
SION 


(Executive Council’s Report, Page 155) 


We recommend approval of the appointment 
of a Federation representative to make the 
inquiry into labor conditions in Bolivia and 
San Martin. It is from such services that 
constructive labor relations are developed 
that will help to raise living conditions on 
the whole Western Hemisphere. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


CO-ORDINATOR OF INTER- 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


(Executive Council’s Report, Page 153) 


This part of the Executive Council’s Report 
deals with the increasing activities of the 
office of the Co-ordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, under the direction of Nelson A. 
Rockefeller during the past year in the vari- 
ous fields of importance to Labor in the 
United States and in other American Re- 
publics. 
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In accordance with the deep interest of the 
American Federation of Labor in establishing 
closer relations with responsibly led labor 
organizations in the other American Repub- 
lics, we have encouraged and participated in 
important developments designed to bring 
about that necessary friendship and under- 
standing among working men and women of 
the Western Hemisphere which is indispen- 
sable to an energetic prosecution of the war 
and to a vigorous follow-through after the 
war. 


In March, 1943, Bernardo Ibanez, secretary- 
general of the Chilean Confederation of Work- 
ers came to this country on the invitation of 
the Executive Council. He was received warm- 
ly by the officers of the American Federation 
of Labor and on a tour of various cities and 
production centers in the United States, he 
became favorably known to labor groups 
throughout our country. His visit has con- 
tributed appreciably to the establishment of a 
community of interest between the labor 
movement of the United States and that of 
Chile. It is with great interest and satisfac- 
tion that we have just received the news that 
organized labor of Chile has once again ex- 
pressed its confidence in Bernardo Ibanez by 
reelecting him as head of their organization 
for the ensuing term. 


Following Mr. Ibanez’ visit, it was believed 
desirable that the labor movement of the 
United States should participate in a delega- 
tion to tour several of the Latin American 
countries. President William Green, therefore, 
appointed Ed J. Brown, president of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
to represent the American Federation of La- 
bor on this significant enterprise. 


The purposes of this visit were: 


1. To stimulate war production by stress- 
ing the common interest of the workers of 
the Western Hemisphere in the war effort and 
in the post-war period. i. 

2. To learn at first hand of the working 
conditions in the other American republics by 
direct contact with labor in those countries 
and at the same time give the Latin American 
workers and their representatives some knowl- 
edge of the trade union movement and working 
conditions in the United States. 

3. To emphasize that Hemispheric coop- 
eration and the advancement of standard of 
life on the American continent are as deep 
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and primary concern of the millions of or- 
ganized workers in the United States as of 
the workers in other American Republics. 


4. To explore the possibilities of concrete 
methods of such cooperation which can be 
developed by personal and direct relations 
with the responsible labor organization within 
each country. 


With the assistance of the Office of Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, an itin- 
erary was arranged to include Chile, Colom- 
bia, Panama, Cuba and Mexico. The tour 
began on August 8 and was completed on 
September 18, 1943. 


Following an intensive schedule, the dele- 
gation travelled 16,000 miles by air, rail and 
auto. They were greeted with affectionate 
enthusiasm by the labor groups in scores of 
cities and in many distant industrial and 
mining communities who cheered the appear- 
ance of the U. S. delegation and the message 
they brought. 


In the various addresses he delivered and 
in the conferences in which he participated, 
President Brown brought out the essential 
character of our labor organization, pointing 
out: the importance of general, basic educa- 
tion for solid trade union growth; the free 
and independent development af the labor 
groups in this country; the cooperation of 
labor, management and government in the 
war effort; the importance of continuous 
struggle to raise living standards and keep 
them raised; the essential character of the 
democratic way of life, as opposed to totali- 
tarian dictatorships of any sort and the re- 
sulting contribution which our labor move- 
ment has made and is making to our system 
of society. 


The delegation was received not only by 
the labor groups in the American republics 
but also by the President of Chile and by the 
President and Foreign Minister of Mexico, 
and scores of cabinet ministers who welcomed 
the delegation as an important evidence of 
interest on the part of working men and 
women of the Western Hemisphere in each 
other’s welfare. 


On this tour, several important facts were 
observed: 


1. The great satisfaction expressed by 
Latin American labor with the visit of the 
U. S. labor delegation was universal. 
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2. There is an active desire on the part 
of Latin American labor groups to continue, 
multiply and reciprocate such relations. 


8. There is deep interest in receiving 
regular information concerning the activities 
of the trade union movement in the United 
States and in developing channels to 
municate similar information, about their 
organizations. 


com- 


In short, it is clear that the great mass 
of the people in the other American Repub- 
lics are our friends. The American Federation 
of Labor, therefore, has a great opportunity 
to erystalize such mutual friendship and in- 
terest for the common betterment of the 
workers and the general welfare of the people 
of the American continent. We recommend 
that the American Federation of Labor take 
those steps that are appropriate to further 
this purpose. 

We warmly commend the cooperation which 
has been extended in this field to the labor 
movement of the United States by the Office 

* of the Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
and urge that in the future the service which 
this agency jrenders be further expanded for 
the common good of the working people of 
the Western Hemisphere. 


In the sound and effective development of 
strong democratic relations with our fellow 
workers in the other Americas, the American 
Federation of Labor has sought and found 
not only the cooperation of the Co-ordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, but as well that of 
the Pan-American Union. Recently this organi- 
zation has expanded its useful role through 
the operation of facilities with which it can 
render even a greater service. Its division of 
labor and of social information charged with 
gathering information on labor in the Ameri- 
cas and fostering the exchange of that in- 
formation and the establishment of closer 
organizational ties among the American trade 
unions and institutions can and no doubt will 
prove of utmost value. 


It is our recommendation this service be 
encouraged and further expanded and that a 
formal relationship with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor may be estblished and which 
may operate to the greater usefulness of that 
institution and an increased understanding 
and participation of our movement in inter- 
American affairs. 

In this regard your committee has taken 


cognizance of the address delivered to this 
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convention by Delegate Edward J. Brown, 
President of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, and his suggestion 
that steps be taken to foster and advance a 
more direct and immediate relationship be- 
tween the labor movement of South and 
Central America with that of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


We find ourselves in complete accord with 
this urgency and therefore direct the Execu- 
tive Council to review the formal and organi- 
zational relationship that heretofore prevailed 
in our Pan-American labor affairs, and if 
found impossible or undesirable to. revive 
or renew such activities that steps be taken 
and plans formulated which will embrace a 
complete understanding of cooperation and 
association for the mutual benefit and ad- 
vantage to all workers of all the Americas. 

The desire and need for close cooperation 
among the trade union groups of all the 
American Republics is a tradition of long 
standing in the American Federation of 
Labor. This war and the peace that is to 
follow must give new content and new power 
to that tradition, so that it may live on in 
the hearts of men everywhere in the Amer- 
icas. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN TRADE 
UNION COMMITTEE 


(Now the British Trade Union 
Congress and The American 
Federation of Labor Trade 
Union Committee) 


(Executive Council’s Report, pages 148-153 
and Resolution No. 8) 


Anglo-American-Soviet 
Union Unity 


Trade 


Resolution No. 8—By Delegate Max Wexler, 
Vermont State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, As the Government of the 
United States of America, Great Britain and 
the Soviet Union have united, through agree- 
ments, on a program to win the War and 
win the Peace, and 
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WHEREAS, Labor in Great Britain and our 
United States have come to a better under- 
standing through closer cooperation, and 


WHEREAS, The incredible sacrifices of the 
Russian peoples who are defending their home- 
land, and all decent humanity, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this 63rd annual conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor ask 
the Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to consider the possibilities 
of joining with the British and Russian Trade 
Unions in the Anglo-Soviet Trade Union 
Council. 


Your Committee, in considering this section 
of the Executive Council’s report, considered 
as well Resolution No. 8 requesting the Exe- 
cutive Council to reconsider the possibility 
of the American Federation of Labor joining 
the British and Russian Trade Unions in 
the Anglo-Soviet Trade Union Council. 


Your Committee recommends non-concur- 
rence in this resolution and approval of the 
report of the Executive Council, and in sup- 
port of these recommendations, submits the 
following: 3 


There has been no aspect of the Federa- 
tion’s international labor relations that has 
been more wilfully misinterpreted by certain 
special interests than have the subject of our 
refusal to join the Anglo-Soviet Labor Com- 
mittee. 

Minority groupings within the American 
organized labor movement which are hostile 
to the democratic ideals, philosophy and prac- 
tices of the Federation have conducted a deli- 
berately malicious campaign of misinforma- 
tion on this question in order to confuse and 
bewilder the American people. Because of 
this, it is imperative that this authoratative 
statement on Anglo-American-Russian labor 
relation be set forth clearly in order to dispel 
all doubt. 


The Executive Council in this section of the 
report states the reasons which prompted our 
refusal to join the Anglo-Soviet Labor Com- 
mittee. At the same time it clarifies the con- 
ditions which made impossible our compliance 
with the proposal that the CIO be included 
in the councils of the Anglo-American Trade 
Union Committee. 


As to the former, we need scarcely indicate 
the abnormal pressure brought to bear on the 
affiliates to the American Federation of Labor 


to join the Anglo-Russian group. 
completely evident that this 
specifically designed to 


It is now 
pressure was 
submerge the in- 
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terests of free, democratic American Labor 
organizations to the foreign policies of Soviet 
Russia, a power with which we are now 
allied but which in the past through its 
controlled agencies had sought to promote 
disruption and disunity in the ranks of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


In rejecting the proposal that we join any 
Committee on which representatives of Rus- 
sian trade unions were to be seated, it was 
the manifest duty of the officers of the 
Federation to view such an invitation against 
the extensive and varied background of our 
experience. We hold that it is eminently 
proper for the American Government to work 
out a modus vivendi with the Russian Gov- 
ernment. However, our desire to support our 
Government is pursuance of its laudable na- 
tional and international objectives does not 
impose’ upon us any obligation or necessity 
to recognize or cooperate with the Russian 
labor organizations, which are not trade 
unions in the sense that American workers 
understand the term. The fundamental dif- 
ferences between the Federation and the gov- 
ernment-controlled Russian unions are so glar- 
ing that no liaison between the two is now 
remotely possible. 


Russian Labor organizations are the in- 
struments of policy of the Russian Govern- 
ment. They are not free and voluntary asso- 
ciations of workers in the sense that charac- 
terizes American and British unions. They 
constitute a department of the Russian state, 
so to speak, and enjoy no more autonomy 
than do the various agencies in any totalitar- 
ian government. All frequent changes of 
Russian domestic and foreign policy are obe- 
diently echoed by the government officials in 
charge of the Russian labor front. Also, ex- 
perience teaches us that approachment be- 
tween American organizations and their Rus- 
sian counterparts immediately becomes an in- 
strument to aid in domestic Communist in- 
filtration. 


The warp and woof of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is the texture of America’ it- 
self. Its social concepts, its philosophy, its 
way of life are deeply and essentially Ameri- 
can. It is concerned with wages, hours and 
conditions of labor, of course; but it is 
also an implement for American social im- 
provement. It is not a political organiza- 
tion. It is not the creature of the Govern- 
ment, nor does it exist at the pleasure of the 
Government. It claims the right of self- 
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government and the right of all free men to 
freedom of speech, press and assemblage. 
Naturally, its members share with other 
American citizens a keen and humanitarian 
interest in the welfare of the people of other 
nations. But it does not attempt to impose 
its ideological views on labor organizations of 
other nations since it does not impose any 
such views upon its own members. 


American Communists, who have been most 
vocal in the campaign to induce the Federa- 
tion to join the Anglo-Soviet Committee, did 
not enter the campaign with clean hands. 
Our experience with the labor agents of the 
Communist Party dates back to 1919. From 
that day to this they have worked ceaseless 
not for unity in the American labor move- 
ment but for domination or disruption. They 
have joined the unions of the Federation and 
have disguised their Russian affiliations the 
better to carry on their disloyal and subver- 
sive activities. They have fostered strikes for 
Communist political reasons and have, in sea- 
son and out, changed their tactics and policies 
to conform to the kaleidoscopic changes in 
Russian foreign policy. The Federation does 
not question the motives of the Russian Gov- 
ernment in pursuing a course deemed neces- 
sary for its national interests and security. 
But we do question and vigorously oppose 
the right of its partisans abroad to espouse 
Russian policies to the detriment of the 
interests of their own country. 


This atitude on the part of the Federation 
in no way diminishes its admiration for the 
courage, skill and tenacity of the Russian 
Army. We were the first to recognize and 
to acclaim the vast contributions which Rus- 
sia—its army and its people—have made and 
are continuing to make toward the ultimate 
destruction of Nazi military power. We re- 
great, however, that the Soviet Union has not 
seen fit to grant equal recognition to the 
effective blockade of Germ&iny by the British 
and later re-enforced by the United States. 
It cannot be denied that if the United States 
had furnished Germany with oil, fuel and 
food supplies, as Russia did during the tenure 
of the Nazi-Soviet pact, that Russia might 
quite conceivably now be a vassal state of 
the Third Reich. 


It is because we are fully aware of all 
these considerations that we express our full- 
est gratification for the splendid services ren- 
dered by our two fraternal delegates to the 
recent sessions of British Trades Union Con- 
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gress and for the superb manner in which 
they conveyed our attitudes on these important 
questions. 


The reports of our delegates to the English 
congress are substantiated by the official rec- 
ord of Sir Walter Citrine’s remarks in which 
he made it clear that the original purpose 
of the Anglo-Soviet Trade Union Committee 
was limited to bring about an understanding 
between the trade unions of Britain and Rus- 
sia, and if possible the organized labor move- 
ment of the United States and none other. 


However, as talks between the British and 
Russian trade union delegates proceeded it 
was proposed by the Russians, in complete 
disregard of the official agenda of the Anglo- 
Russian conversations, that the Anglo-Soviet 
Committee be widened so as to include the 
labor movements of some 88 nations, many 
of which were trade union movements on 
paper rather than in practice.. Sir Walter, 
like ourselves, balked at this, undoubtedly out 
of a knowledge of Communist skill in the 
manipulation of paper organizations. In any 
event, the British delegation’s report was 
overwhelmingly adopted at the Southport con- 
vention of the Trades Union Congress and 
all proposals leading to a Russian dominated 
world international labor committee were 
voted down. In conformance to agreement 
reached by and between the British Trades 
Union Congress and the American Federation 
of Labor, the Congress also concurred in the 
change of the name of the Anglo-American 
Committee to read “British Trades Union Con- 
gress and American Federation of Labor Com- 
mittee’’ in order to make it clear that the 
CIO was not and could not be represented 
in any manner. 

More forceful and logical than anything 
we can say, the reasons which impelled the 
British Trades Union Congress to reject all 
proposals for the inclusion of the CIO in 
the Anglo-American Trade Union Committee 
are succinctly set forth in the General Coun- 
cil’s report to the British T. U. C., which 
reads, in part, as follows: 


“Great disappointment was felt at the result 
of our interview with the CIO. The CIO has 
publicly declared its realization of the need 
for international collaboration, and it had 
been hoped that they would have been willing 
to initiate discussions with the AFL or to 
make some concrete suggestions whereby joint 
collaboration with the British T. U. C. could 
be obtained. Nothing of the kind, however, 








was forthcoming as to the CIO claim for equal 
status with the AFL, the information to the 
Delegation (British) by them was wholly in- 
sufficient to substantiate their claim.” 


It is evident from the foregoing that the 
pressure exerted from without upon the coun- 
cils of the British Trades Union Congress and 
the American Federation of Labor were com- 
pletely unsuccessful. The political forces 
which stood to gain from Anglo-American 
labor misunderstanding have failed dismally. 
In this vital situation, Sir Walter Citrine, 
Secretary of the British Trades Union Con- 
gress, is to be congratulated upon his skill 
and consummate statesmanship. 

The extension of British-American coopera- 
tion is not only desirable but urgent. To- 
day with totalitarianism still in the saddle in 
most of Europe, free trade unionism acts as 
a lodestar, as a powerful magnet, for the 
courageous forces fighting in the underground 
passages of Hitler’s fortress of Europe. We 
look forward to the day when free demo- 
cratic trade unions, such as benefit the work- 
ers of the United States and Great Britain 
will be re-established throughout all Europe 
from the Bay of Biscay to the Urals. We 
look forward to that great day when the 
Russian people will be rewarded for their 
sacrifices by the blessings of a free trade 
union movement, the keystone of all modern 
political and economic democracy. When that 
day arrives, the American Federation of Labor 
will rejoice in welcoming the millions of 
Russian working men and women into a free 
democratic international labor organization in 
the spirit of true organized labor solidarity. 


A motion was made and seconded to adopt 
the report of the Committee. 


President Green: The Chair recognizes Dele- 
gate Nagler. Delegate Nagler was one of the 
fraternal delegates to the British Trades Union 
Congress designated by the Executive Council 
to serve in that capacity. 


Delegate Nagler, Ladies Garment Workers: 
Mr. President, and fellow delegates to the 
Sixty-third Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor—I want to take the oppor- 
tunity at this particular time to express my 
appreciation and thanks—and I believe I can 
speak for my co-delegate, Harold Ulrich, of 
the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks—for the 
great honor you bestowed upon us in selecting 
us as your fraternal delegates to the great 
British Trades Union Congress. 
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I did not intend to participate in any dis- 
cussion, because the report of your committee 
speaks for itself. It is impressive, intelligent 
and constructive, and I am gure it will meet 
with the approval of the delegates to this con- 
vention, 


Rather have I risen to speak at this particu- 
lar moment because of the remarks that the 
Chairman of the committee has made here 
on the floor, that there has been a great deal 
of confusion created in the minds of a good 
many Americans and within the trade union 
movement, especially as to developments 
dealing with the Anglo-Soviet Committee and 
the original proposal that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor join in that committee. It 
is important that I merely give you an obser- 
vation, and I ask your indulgence for these 
few minutes because I think it is for the wel- 
fare of the great masses comprised within the 
American Federation of Labor. Before I left 
this country for the British Trades Union Con- 
gress, a pernicious propaganda campaign by 
Communist elements had already started before 
they knew what my address would entail at the 
Congress. Let me just read a few lines to give 
you the picture. One of the editorials appear- 
ing in a Communist paper known as The Daily 
Worker in the city of New York reads as 
follows: 


“Sir Walter Citrine speaks for the majority 
of the British workers no more than the A. F. 
of L. Council speaks for American labor.” 


And another observation—and out of the 
entire editorial I am merely reading a few 
lines: 


“It is high time that the American part in 
this sabotage of international labor unity 
came to an end. The entire labor movement 
must see the harm the Allied cause has already 
suffered because of the AFL’s Council’s atti- 
tude. The issue must be put squarely and 
fought out at the Boston convention of the 
AFL on October 4th.” 


Mind you this was prior to my leaving for 
the British Trades Union Congress, 


I merely want to say in passing, friends, 
that I wish it could have been possible for 
every delegate of the American Federation of 
Labor to have been given the privilege of 
sitting in that Congress and listening to that 
great statesman, Sir Walter Citrine, Secre- 
tary of the British Trades Union Congress 
in his analysis of this important question. 
Reading the proceedings would not do it 
justice. You would have to witness the re- 
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sponse on the part of the delegates to that 
Congress. 

I knew, and so did my co-delegate know, 
that this would be a controversial matter \e- 
fore the British Trades Union Congress and 
that some discussion might take place, and 
I referred to that in the report which I have 
made to the British Trades Union Congress. 
My remarks on that subject are similar to 
the statement in the Executive Council’s re- 
port on page 127, which has been submitted 
to every delegate. When I was selected as 
a delegate to the British Trades Union Con- 
gress, I was not selected to represent Nagler 
as a Vice President of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union; I was se- 
lected to represent the entire Federation of 
Labor, its decisions, its ideals, its traditions, 
and surely I was not there to represent the 
Communist party of America. 


I have made the following observations in 
my report dealing with this particular subject 
matter: 


“One of the heartening developments of 
this’war has been the cooperation between the 
labor movements of various countries in 
furthering the war effort, in relief work and 
in planning for the post-war period. Despite 
the decimation of labor organizations in many 
countries, the International Federation of 
Trade Unions, now established in London, 
has maintained its organization, carries on its 
invaluable work of coordination labor coopera- 
tion on a world-wide scale, 

“There have, of course, always been par- 
ticularly close ties between the American and 
British Trades Union movements. The estab- 
lishment last year of the Anglo-American 
Trade Union Committee has provided an ex- 
cellent medium for cementing and extending 
such cooperation. 

“In this connection it might be appropriate 
to set forth the position of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor with regard to American 
representation on this Committee as well as 
on the question of cooperation with the Soviet 
Trade Unions—matters ‘which, I note, are 
touched on in the general council’s report 
to this Congress. 

“The American Federation of Labor has op- 
posed inclusion of representatives of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations on the 
Anglo-American Trade Committee primarily 
because this would strengthen the tendency 
to freeze the existing division which unfor- 
tunately exists in the American trade union 
movement. 

“It would be most unwise in our judgment 
to take any steps which may serve to perpetu- 
ate the split in labor’s ranks, or to assume 
that the split is anything but a temporary 
condition. 

“Fortunately, there are many factors at 
work in our country which give solid ground 
for hope that the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations may at last return to the great 


family of labor which had represented the 
bulk of the organized workers in our country 
for over a half century. 


“The question of an Anglo-American-Soviet 
Trade Union alliance was submitted last year 
to the American Federation of Labor by Sir 
Walter Citrine in behalf of the British Trades 
Union Congress. After most careful delibera- 
tion, our Executive Council, in May of last 
year, based on what we regard as sound, 
democratic trade union principles, found it 
impossible to adopt this proposal. Its posi- 
tion was reaffirmed at its quarterly meeting 
in January, 1943. 


“The American Federation of Labor was 
among the very first organizations in this 
country to favor utmost military aid to and 
cooperation with Soviet Russia. We advo- 
eated lend-lease to Russia immediately after 
Hitler’s attack upon that country, months 
before the entry of the United States into the 
war. We continue to urge such aid to Russia 
to the utmost degree until victory is won. 
We are also engaged in large-scale relief ac- 
tivities in’ behalf of the Russian Army and the 
Russian people. In fact, President Green of 
the American Federation of Labor is now 
serving as a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the organization carrying on Rus- 
sian Relief work in the United States. How- 
ever, we believe that any organic liaison with 
the Soviet trade unions is undesirable, be- 
cause frankness requires the recognition of 
the fact that the Soviet trade unions are not 
free labor organizations in the democratic 
sense of the term but are the instruments of 
a state. 


“We would oppose any liaison with such 
trade unions in any country. Moreover, any 
liaison with the Soviet trade unions would not 
help the war effort. On the contrary, it would 
only accentuate already existing ideological 
differences and conflicts and would carry 
division into the ranks of labor in this coun- 
try, thus injurying the task of primary con- 
cern to the United Nations, the task of speed- 
ing war production and prosecuting the war 
to a successful conclusion. 


“I fully recognize that the British Trades 
Union Congress has taken a different position 
on the question of direct collaboration with 
the Soviet trade unions. Naturally that is 
your right and privilege and, under no circum- 
stances, would I or the American Federation 
of Labor presume to influence your views or 
decisions. Indeed, the resolution of the 1942 
American Federation of Labor Convention 
approving the establishment of the Anglo- 
American Trade Union Committee recognized 
that the British members of the Anglo-Soviet 
Committee may act as a liaison in matters of 
direct concern to the trade unions of our re- 
spective countries. 


“In conclusion, I wish to emphasize beyond 
any possiblity of misunderstanding that, de 
spite our inability to join in any organic re- 
lationship with the Soviet trade unions, the 
American Federation of Labor is for whole- 
hearted cooperation with Soviet Russia as 
well as with Britain and the other members 
of the United Nations in prosecuting the war 
to victory and in post-war reconstruction for 
the maintenance of world peace.” 
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This is the policy, this has been your policy. 
This is the report of the Executive Council 
to the American Federation of Labor, and I 
presented it as representing your views and 
the views of this American Federation of 
Labor. 

How does this confusion come about, in what 
form? These people that have been mentioned 
in the report of the committee have taken ad- 
vantage of our present military alliance with 
Soviet Russia. Now so far as Russia is con- 
cerned, it is needless for me to make any ob- 
servation as to our desire to work and cooper- 
ate with the Soviet Army and with Russia until 
victory is won, and Nazism and Fascism have 
been licked to a standstill. My own organiza- 
tion, the International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers Union, has contributed from its funds the 
sum of $175,000 to Russian Relief since Rus- 
sia’s entry into this war. I am sure many 
organizations have made splendid contributions 
as well. I don’t know how many, but surely 
no one can doubt our serious interest in the 
ultimate outcome of this global conflict, and 
our desire to help the Russian people. 

But under the cloak of our military alliance 
with Soviet Russia, these people have attempted 
to inculcate into the minds of our American 
people and into the trade union movement 
the thought that just as we accept Russia as 
our ally on the military front, and just as 
we embrace the Russian people at this time, 
we ought to embrace as well its political, its 
economic, its social philosophy. That is 
where the confusion comes in. 

I will not be deterred nor diverted, and I 
will not subordinate my conscience and my 
convictions, and I pray to God that this is the 
opinion of every delegate sitting in this con- 
vention, that not subordinate our 
convictions when we deal with vital principles 
affecting the freedom and the liberty of the 
millions of men and women in this world 
today. Notwithstanding the fact that this 
policy may not meet with approval in some 
circles, or that it may lack political expedi- 
notwithstanding the fact of all the 


we will 


ency, 


pernicious propaganda and vilification that 
is being conducted by this group of irrespon- 
sibles in our nation, we will not be deterred 
one bit in pursuing this policy. 

Not until Russia entered this war were we 
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able to hear pretension of patriotism on the 
part of these people. Oh, we remember very 
well just about two years ago, before Russia’s 
entry into this conflict, when this great Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, through its Chair- 
man, Matthew Woll, and President Green and 
the rest of the leadership, called upon the 
American workers to come to the aid of the 
British workers when they were fighting in 
the battle of Britain, with their backs to the 
wall, fighting alone—and I have seen the 
devastation caused. I know about the thou- 
sands of people lost in that devastation caused 
by the Nazi Lutfwaffe. No motion picture, 
no book, no magazine will ever describe those 
sears of war that we were able to see with 
our own eyes. 

At that particular time they sabotaged 
every move on the part of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to help British labor and the 
British people. When our International Union 
decided to work one-half day for British labor, 
for British relief, they stopped from work and 
caused other individuals to stop from work. 
Every conceivable bit of sabotage was prac- 
ticed by these people. Now they want us to 
forget entirely all these actions, under the 
cloak of a military alliance with Russia. 

Today we hear them cheer not only three 
times for the great Commander-in-Chief of 
our nation, but a hundred times a day. Oh, 
what threadbare propaganda that is! They 
want us to forget their past performances as 
easily as that! 

Before Russia entered. this war they were 
picketing the White House. The President 
was called a war-monger. They opposed him 
in 1940 for re-election. They were singing 
“The Yanks Are Not Coming.” They were 
fomenting strikes in every nook and corner of 
our country, practicing sabotage of the highest 
order in order that the British people might 
not receive the assistance and the help of our 
great country. 

Today they have wrapped themselves in the 
Stars and Stripes, and anyone who dares to 
speak out against injustices committed by 
them is branded immediately as an individual 
who is hindering the war effort. Tear those 
Stars and Stripes away from them and you will 
see the true color of those people. They are 
not Americans in any sense. They hold alle- 
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giance to another country and not to America. 
Today and always they follow the line that will 
be laid down by certain leadership. 

As I stated earlier in my talk, before I 
left New York, certain attacks against Sir 
Walter Citrine and the American Federation of 
Labor appeared in the New York Daily Worker 
(the Communist press). When I arrived in 
England, just about two days later, I found 
the Daily Worker of England repeating the 
same arguments and charges, and a few days 
later, a newspaper item appeared from Russia 
with similar language. I hope the Comintern 
has been given up anyway. 

I do not wish to occupy too much of your 
time, having regard and the regard of this 
convention for, the pressure of time. I wish 
to state, however, that I am glad of the fine 
observations made by the committee, relating 
to the actions of the British Trades Union 
Congress. When I delivered the remarks 
previously referred to in my address, the 
Russian delegates requested of Sir Walter 
Citrine that they be given an opportunity to 
reply to my talk. They felt offended because 
I stated the position of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. Sir Walter Citrine informed 
them that this would treate a precedent in the 
British Trades Union Congress. Notwithstand- 
ing that, they were persistent, and he informed 
them that he would put their request before 
the Congress. 

My friends, I repeat I wish you had all 
been there to see the response on the part 
of the British Trades Union Congress when 
it voted—eight hundred delegates, with the 
exception of two, voted practically unani- 
mously not to grant the request of the Soviet 
delegates. And in that respect, may I state 
that the British Congress measured up to its 
high standard of dignity and prestige. 

Let us, my friends at this convention, when 
we go back to our circles, say to these people 
what one of the most outstanding political 
figures in the world today said a few weeks 
ago. While I was in London, I had the priv- 
ilege of being in the House of Commons when 
that great statesman, Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill, returned from these United States, 
and in a speech delivered before the House 
of Commons on the war situation, he dealt with 
the subject of the second front, and when a 
gentleman, a lone Communist by the name of 
Gallagher, interrogated him with some sort of 


flimsy question, Mr. Churchill said, ‘‘The Brit- 
ish Government is not going to ask the British 
Communists how to conduct its affairs,’ and 
we want to say to the American Communists, 
“We are not asking the American Communists 
how’ to conduct the affairs of the American 
Federation of Labor.” 


Thank you a great deal for your time. 


Delegate Rogers, Stamford, Connecticut 
Central Body: That was a very impressive 
speech of Brother Nagler’s, but I want to 
make a couple of suggestions. 

There were a number of speeches also 
given here at the convention that were just 
as impressive as Brother Nagler’s and they 
all seemed to me to indicate three points: 
the first was a desire to win the war; the 
second point, I thought, was a desire to win 
a@ just and lasting peace; and the third one 
was to promote the ideals and interests of or- 
ganized labor. 

I believe that the one step that could 
be taken here at this convention would be to 
try and secure real collaboration with all 
the Allies—the trade unions of all the Allied 
countries. I think it would be a step in the 
direction of real peace. 

That was also a very impressive report of 
the Executive Council and I think Mr. Nagler 
made a number of remarks that I really 
don’t think he was called upon on the con- 
vention floor to make to the extent that any- 
one who spoke against the Executive Council’s 
report would be labelled a Red. By getting 
up here I hope I am not leaving myself open 
to that accusation. However, I also feel if 
organized labor, especially the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, justly expects a place at 
the peace table and a voice in the post-war 
planning, they will, at this convention, do 
everything in their power to get some active 
collaboration with all the trade unions of 
all countries. We are now already working 
with the British Trade Unions and we have 
heard from the Latin-American countries and 
Australia and they have all indicated this 
same desire. 

I think if governments, schools and churches 
ean take this step organized labor will be 
sadly lacking in leadership if they don’t fol- 
low that action. 


I thank you. 


President Green: The motion recurs on 
the adoption of the committee’s report. All 
in favor of the adoption of the committee’s 
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report as read will say, “‘aye’’. Those opposed 
will say ‘“‘no’’. 

The report of 
mously adopted 


the committee was unani- 


Secretary Woll continued the 


follows: 


report, as 


NATIONAL WAR FUND 


The opening of the annual convention of 
the Federation this year coincides with the 
launching of the nation-wide campaign of the 
National War Fund, which is seeking $125,- 
000,000 from the American people to assure 
the continuation of vital war relief services 
at home and abroad. These war-related serv- 
ices are performed by the USO, War Prisoners’ 
Aid, United Seamen’s Service, the American 
Committee for the Care of European. Children, 
the British, Chinese and Russian war relief 
societies, as well as the other war relief 
agencies of the United Nations. 

Every member of the Federation, we are 
certain, understands that the actuating motive 
of the National War Fund is the humanitarian 
impulse of every man and woman of this 
country to render aid and succour to the hap- 
less and suffering peoples of the world. It 
is universally conceded that working people, 
and particularly members of the American 
Federation of Labor have always been in the 
forefront in responding generously and withovt 
stint to every worthy appeal for aid in the 
hour of distress. 


It was therefore natural that the Labor 
League for Human Rights and its United Na- 
tions Relief Committee, the relief arm of the 
American Federation of Labor, should be 
among the founders of the National War Fund. 
The Federation’s representatives have helped 
to create this great organization and today 
sit in its councils, nationally and in each 
State and in each local community, sharing 
in the establishment of its policies and lending 
of its vast reserves of energy, volunteer man- 
power, initiative and enthusiasm in the execu- 
tion of its program. 


A new recognition of the important role 
organized labor can perform in this field, 
and with it a new responsibility has devolved 
upon the unions of the Federation. It is 
generally recognized that the active sponsor- 
ship by our unions of a worthy appeal has in- 
creased the interest and the generous support 
of such causes manyfold. 
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It is noteworthy that the structure of the 
National War Fund is federalistic and paral- 
lels in many ways the democratic structure of 
the Federation. The success of the National 
War Fund, therefore, depends in great measure 
upon the loyal support of the people in each 
local community. In urging all affiliates of 
the Federation to render all possible aid to 
their respective community and war chests, 
through which the National War Fund operates 
locally, the Federation is confident that its 
members will contribute overwhelmingly to the 
success of this great voluntary enterprise. 


Since our entry into the war, the Federation 
has mobilized its entire membership for service 
on the three major fronts of this global con- 
flict. To recount again labor’s contributions 
on the production front is at this time un- 
necessary. Two million members of the Ameri- 
can organized labor movement are in the 
armed services of their country on all the 
fighting fronts. On the third front—that of 
morale and_ relief—-labor’s contribution is 
equally impressive, 


There is no need to stress once again the 
strong bonds which exist between the members 
of the Federation and our armed forces. Our 
unions have always eagerly offered their serv- 
ices of skills and crafts, and their open-handed 
contributions of money to ever improve the 
recreational facilities and social centers in each 
community that serve the men and women 
of our fighting forces. 


The strong fraternal bonds with our brothers 
and sisters of the trade union movements in 
other countries has always been characteristic 
of the Federation. As a consequence, our 
hearts go out to the victims of Nazi, Fascist 
and Japanese savagery, 


We welcome the opportunity to render all 
possible voluntary assistance to the peoples of 
the United Nations and particularly to our 
armed forces which is offered to us through 
participation in the National War Fund. With- 
out the loss of time on the job, members of 
the Federation, through their contributions 
to their respective community war chests, 
stand with their brothers on every fighting 
front and help relieve to some extent the 
tragic conditions of the peoples of the United 
Nations. 


A further consequence of the program of 
the Labor League for Human Rights and its 
United Nations Relief Committee is the de- 
velopment of a new confidence and under- 
standing between labor and management and 
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between labor and the rest of the community. 
This new labor-community relationship is proof 
that the democratic way is still the best way. 
It proves what Hitler and the other totali- 
tarians can never understand—that a demo- 
cratic people can do voluntarily what totaii- 
tarians believe can be accomplished only 
through force; that they can sink their mutual 
differences and unite unconquerably in their 
devotion to a great cause. 


The American Red Cross—the only major 
war service organization outside the National 
War Fund—also looks to the American people 
for the fulfillment of its mission of mercy. 
The Federation through the Labor League 
for Human Rights has accepted an equal re- 
sponsibility to support the American Red Cross 
with its contributions of skills and crafts 9s 
well as with its financial contributions. 


Representation and participation by the Fed- 
eration’s unions on the executive and deliber- 
ative bodies of the American Red Cross, na- 
tionally and in each local community, is 
likewise gradually developing. The successful 
culmination of this development will assure the 
most effective mobilization of our vast mem- 
berships in the work of this great organization. 


This work of healing and of mercy will not 
end with the war. Side by side with other 
groups in the American community, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, through the Labor 
League for Human Rights, will help to ease the 
hard transition from war to peace to the end 
that human rights everywhere may be pre- 
served and extended. 


Your committee recommends that this con- 
vention call upon all of its affiliates throughout 
the country to participate actively in the pro- 
gram, 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Secretary Woll: This report is signed by 
William McSorley as Chairman and William 
Green as cooperating Chairman and myself as 
Secretary, as well as the remainder of the 
committee. 

Wm. J. McSorley, Chairman 
William Green 

Matthew Woll, Secretray 
D. J. Tobin 

George L. Berry 

W. D. Mahon 

Wm. L. Hutcheson 

Wm. J. Bowen 

Albert Adamski 

Joseph V. Moreschi 
Joseph P. Ryan 

E. E. Milliman 

J. A. Franklin 


John P. Frey 
Christian M. Madsen 
Edward Flore 
Henry F. Schmal 
W. C. Brithright 
John B. Haggerty 
P. J, Morrin 
Felix H. Knight 
James Maloney 
Isidore Nagler 
Harold D. Ullrich 


Committee on International Labor Relations 


Vice President Woll moved the adoption of 
the report of the Committee as a whole. 


The motion was duly seconded and carried 
unanimously. 


President Green: The Chair recognizes 
the Committee on Labels. Chairman Flore 
of the Committee. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
UNION LABELS 


Chairman Flore of the Committee submitted 
the following report: 


Patronization of Union Barber 
Shops in Toronto, Canada 


Resolution No. 122—By Delegate W. C. Birth- 
right, P. H. Reagan, A. Merlino, C. T. Crane, 
J. B. Robinson, Journeymen Barbers, Hair- 
dressers and Cosmotologists International Un- 
ion of America. 


WHEREAS, The Journeymen Barbers, 
Hairdressers and Cosmotologists Interna- 
tional Union of America has for many years 
maintained a local union in the City of 
Toronto, Ont., Canada, and 


WHEREAS, The International Union has 
from time to time endeavored to build a 
stronger and more militant union by sending 
representatives of the organizing department 
into that city, who appealed to the members 
or organized labor in Toronto, where there 
are approximately forty thousand workers 
affliated with the American Federation of 
Labor which appeal fell on deaf ears, with 
the result that our local union in Toronto is 
still in a very weak condition, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the International Unions 
represented in this convention be appealed 
to, and the Card and Label Department of 
the American Federation of Labor make an 
appeal to the various local unions in the city 
of Toronto, together with the Central Labor 
Union and the Card and Label League of 
Toronto to look for the Union Shop Card of 
the Journeymen Barbers and Cosmotologists 
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International Union of America when they 
or the members of their families patronize 
barber shops. 


Your committee recommends adoption. 


A motion was made and seconded to adopt 
the report of the committee. 


Delegate Reagan, Barbers: I beg the in- 
dulgence of the Chair for just a moment. Our 
International Union has attempted for many 
years, especially in the last two years, to or- 
ganize the Barbers of Canada and especially 
in the city of Toronto. Last year we were 
successful in gaining a large number of ap- 
plications and just about the time that we 
were about to put our regulation into action 
the government stepped in and put a ceiling 
price on prices and wages for the Barbers. 


They set that ceiling and price back to 
October, 1941, and of course, when the Bar- 
bers had to drop back on their prices and on 
their wage scales the result was we lost them 
all. We are still anxious to put on a cam- 
paign in that city, but really we have nothing 
to offer to those men in the way of better 
wages or better prices, until we build a strong 
organization, so for that reason we are ap- 
pealing to the various International Unions 
to ask their membership in the city of To- 
ronto to look for the union shop card of the 
Journeyman Barber. 


We feel that by the demand for that shop 
card we will be able to add thousands of 
members to our International roster, as well 
as to the roster of the American Federation of 
Labor. 


I am pleased to vote for that report and I 
hope we will get action from it. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Recommendation of Committee 


Your committee has reviewed carefully the 
report of the officers of the Union Label 
Trades Department to the convention held 
here in Boston; October 1, and wishes to offer 
the following recommendations: 


1. That affiliated national and international 
unions urge all chartered local unions to affili- 
ate with City and State Union Label Leagues, 
Councils or Departments wherever they exist. 
The reason is simple as it is through these 
agencies that the greatest amount of good 
results can be obtained in cooperation with the 


Union Label Trades Department in creating 
a greater demand for Union Label products 
and services. 


2. That all affiliated national and interna- 
tional unions give favorable consideration to 
the formation of Women’s Auxiliaries and 
urge their local unions to do likewise. The 
Auxiliary movement launched by the Union 
Label Trades Department in 1935 has made 
great strides and as a consumer group has 
demonstrated conclusively and to the satis- 
faction of all concerned that they are a 
great asset to the Labor movement of Amer- 
ica; not only by creating a greater demand 
for union products and services but have be- 
come a force that now commands the respect 
of our enemies in the political and industrial 
field. 


8. That all State Federations of Labor and 
City central bodies sponsor legislation to give 
greater protection to all bona fide trade- 
marks, labels, stamps, buttons and show 
ecards as was recently enacted into law in 
New York City. This law places the entire 
responsibility for the registration, cancellation 
and revocation of labor union insignia with 
the Commissioner of Labor and sets up safe- 
guards heretofore ignored. 


4. That the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment continue to call upon all national, inter- 
national, local chartered unions, State feder- 
ations of labor and City central bodies to con- 
tinue to send to all men and women in our 
armed forces cigarettes that bear the union 
label of the Tobacco Workers International 
Union. This is not only a patriotic gesture 
but will do much to offset propaganda our 
enemies are endeavoring to make effective 
among the enlisted personnel of our coun- 
try. We also wish to call attention to the fact 
that a number of cigarette manufacturers are 
soliciting union business on the pretext that 
the cigarettes they have to offer are union 
made but do not bear the union label. This 
is clearly a subterfuge and we urge the re- 
fusal of all offers coming from these sources. 


Your committee also wishes to call attention 
to the report of the Executive Council to 
this convention and urge all delegates to read 
that part of the report that appears on pages 
148, 149, 150 and 151. This section of the re- 
port will enlighten all on the progress of the 
Union Label Trades Department and the 
splendid work that is being done by its of- 
ficers and the fine spirit of cooperation that 
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exists between the officers of the American 
Federation of Labor and the department. 

Your committee also wishes to call attention 
to the voluntary committee formed by the 
officers of the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment and known as Labor’s Nutritional Com- 
mittee. 


The purpose of this committee is to augment 
the nutrition campaign of the Federal Govern- 
ment in order that workers and the members 
of their families may know the proper food 
with adequate supplies of vitamins for the 
daily diet. A great deal of enthusiasm has 
been demonstrated through local unions as a 
result of the work of this committee through- 
out America. Arrangements have been made 
for a series of most valuable and most timely 
feature articles on food and diet by several 
outstanding authorities on nutrition. 


While upon this subject we desire to compli- 
ment the editors of all labor publications who 
are cooperating so whole-heartedly in the edu- 
cational program of the Union Label Trades 
Department. We commend the officers of the 
Union Label Trades Department for having 
furnished such a valuable and important 
service to the labor publications without 
charge. 


Your committee also wishes to commend all 
national, international, chartered locals, State 
federations of labors and City central bodies 
for the fine support they have given to the 
Union Label Trades Department in the work 
it has undertaken and urges that this co- 
operation continue with greater effort now in 
order that the high standards established by 
the American Federation of Labor over the 
past three-score of years continue to prevail 
in the post-war era. 


Delegate Kearney, Boston, Massachusetts 
Central Body: Mr. President and delegates, 
one of the casualties of this war may be our 
shop cards, labels and buttons. May J ask 
the delegates that are interested in shop cards, 
labels and buttons to bear with me for a 
moment to indicate the danger of our labels 
in the processes that are emanating from 
Washington in the regulation of our stand- 
ards of life? 


Union shop cards, labels and buttons are 
the standards that our labor movement por- 
trays as publicly as possible, the high ideals 
and standards of living in America. If we 
are not on our guard with all the restrictions 
that are handed to us, there is a wide possi- 


bility of the danger to the influence and power 
of our labels, buttons and shop cards that 
we have for so many years endeavored to 
establish. 


Inflation is the answer. For fear of infla- 
tion we must hold the line. Now let me say 
to you that this economic philosophy that is 
coming from Washington comes from the 
teaching of two men—one named Taussig of 
Harvard, and one named Fisher of Yale. And 
many of these young men that are in the 
service of our government in Washington 
who are preparing this new war time regu- 
lation of life for us, take their teachings 
from Taussig and Fisher. These are econo- 
mists who have been teaching the young 
college men of America the fundamental 
philosophy of the law of supply and demand. 

Let me give you an illustration of the law 
of supply and demand. I have upon my fin- 
ger a small diamond presented to me by my 
Union. This diamond is given to me because 
it is rare and there are not many of them, 
and the cost of it is enormous. If coal were 
as scarce as diamonds I would perhaps have 
a piece of coal in this ring instead of a 
diamond. 


This is the economic philosophy of Taussig 
and Fisher. If it should rain $10.00 gold 
pieces this afternoon would you bother rush- 
ing to the streets to pick them up? Oh, no, 
$10.00 gold pieces would not be any good, 
because there would be so many of them they 
would he useless. That is the philosophy of 
the economics of Taussig and Fisher that we 
are now confronted with in this so-called war 
time regulation. To prevent inflation, mone 
tary inflation, is presumed to be the purpose. 
I say, Mr. President, it is not the fear of 
monetary inflation, it is the fear of inflation 
of wages that is causing the War Labor 
Board to vote 8 to 4 constantly against our 
progress. 


And, Mr. President Green, let me ask you 
a question. Don’t you think that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor made a mistake when 
they introduced into the establishment of this 
War Labor Board set-up four representa- 
tives of labor and four representatives of in- 
dustry and four representatives of the public? 
I ha¥e been trying to find out where is the 
public and who is the public. Some years 
ago it seemed to be that the public repre- 
sented people who are not affiliated at all with 
industry or with labor. If what the Depart- 
ment of Labor in Washington tells us is true, 
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there are approximately 60,000,000 gainful 
workers in the United States today. Give a 
half a dependent to the 60,000,000 and we 
have 90,000,000 people in this nation repre- 
senting directly the labor field of our nation. 
Then we will have the employers, repre- 
sentatives of corporations, the aged, the in- 
firm, the children, and I want to ask you 
again, where is the public that has four rep- 
resentatives in our War Labor Board sitting 
with the employers voting 8 to 4? 


Inflation we do not want. We do not want 
these boys to come back to our country and 
pay fifty cents for a loaf of bread. We do 
not want our dollar to travel to the extent of 
monetary uselessness. 


But is this, Mr. President, the real philoso- 
phy of inflation? Is it not rather the fear 
of the employers and the public representa- 
tives in our War Labor Board, who fear 
labor’s constant advancement of wages for 
the post-war period? In other words, you 
will suspend all of your trade union philoso- 
phy, you will suspend all of your trade union 
activity. We might as well have suspended 
this convention. You will suspend, because the 
young folks in Washington preach the doc- 
trine of Professor Taussig and Professor 
Fisher, the philosophy of economics. I have 
read Taussig. I went to school to study eco- 
nomics, and I read Professor Fisher of Yale, 
but I have never found in any book on eco- 
nomics in this whole country anything about 
a living wage, a saving wage, an old age 
wage, an educational wage, or any other 
kind of a wage. I simply read the old eco- 
nomic philosophy of the law of supply and 
demand. 


I repeat again, one of the victims and cas- 
ualties of this war will be our shop cards, 
our labels and our buttons, and that, to me 
and to many others, will be a sad thing if 
Wwe are suspended in our progress to main- 
tain these emblems as the high standard of 
American living and American progress. I 
don’t want our members removing their but- 
tons because of the inability of our labor 
movement to maintain conditions as we have 
promised. 


Mr. President, I thank you for this oppor- 
tunity. 

The motion to adopt the report of the com- 
mittee was carried by unanimous vote. 


Vice President Flore: 


That completes the 
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and 
the report is signed by the entire committee: 
Edward Flore, Chairman 


work of the committee, Mr. Chairman, 


Charles E. Sinnigen, Secretary 


Charles Hanson 
Anthony Merlino 
M. S. Maxwell 
Michael F. Greene 
Anne Peterson 
Tony Gallo 
Joseph Addy 
James A. Taylor 
Anthony J. DeAndrade 
James T. Slaven 
John Zitello 

Mary G. Morley 
George Baxter 

R. E. Van Horn 
Max Bluestein 
Robert Lester 

W. G. Desepte 
Joseph Sylvia 
Gust Ladik 

Daniel J. Goggin 
Joseph Levitsky 
Committee on Union Labels. 


Vice President Flore moved the adoption 


of the report of the Committee on Union 
Labels as a whole. 


The motion was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote. 


President Green: The Chair now recognizes 
Chairman Harrison, of the Committee on 
Education. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION 


Vice President Harrison: Mr. President 
and delegates—At the meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Education the committee elected 
Brother Irvin Kuenzli, of the Teachers Fed- 
eration, as Secretary of the Committee. Bro- 
ther Kuenzli will present the report of the 
committee to the convention. 


Delegate Kuenzli, Secretary of the Com- 
mittee, submitted the following report: 


The Committee on Education of the sixty- 
third annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor considered a wide range 
of subjects covering the outstanding educa- 
tional problems facing a nation engaged in 
all out war. The comprehensiveness of the 
educational activities of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor deeply impressed the members 
of the committee. 


The work of the committee was divided into 
three principle categories: 
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1. An analysis of the report of the Ex- 
ecutive Council on educational matters. 

2. A study of the report of the Workers’ 
Education Bureau of’ America. 

8. Recommendations to the convention for 
action on resolutions on education pre- 
sented by affiliated bodies. 


Included in the problems emanating from 
these three sources were the following:— 
child labor; keeping the children in school in 
the present crisis; financial support for public 
schools; adequate salaries to keep teachers 
from leaving the profession; junior colleges ; 
adult education; preservation of native cul- 
ture and traditions in post-war reconstruc- 
tion; teaching of labor history and problems 
in public schools; vocational education; fed- 
eral aid to education; condemnation of the 
yellow dog contract for teachers in Oklahoma 
City; teachers salaries in Puerto Rico; federal 
projects in education in relation to the war; 
education for rehabilitation of soldiers and 
workers; apprenticeship training; teaching 
trade unionism in colleges; labor-educational 
institutes, and exchange of educational lead- 
ers with Great Britain. 


This vast program of education emanating 
from the thinking of the workers of the na- 
tion is graphic evidence that the American 
Federation of Labor is devoted now, more 
than ever before, to its traditional philosophy 
that education is the foundation of a free 
democratic society. Organized labor in Amer- 
ica believes that successful democratic gov- 
ernment is predicated upon a citizenry so 
enlightened through education that it is able 
intelligently to participate in the affairs of 
the nation. 


Pages 105 to 116 of the Executive Council’s 
report are devoted to the general subject of 


Education. The following educational prob- 
lems are discussed in this section of the 
report :— 


School Finance 

Training and Rehabilitation 
Apprenticeship 

Industrial Rehabilitation 

Vocational Education ‘ 
Education and New World Organization 
Harvard Trade Union Fellowship Plan 
Workers Education Bureau of America 


The committee recommends that every dele- 
gate make a careful study of the statement 
by the Executive Council on these important 
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educational problems. It is probable that in 
no other place can so clear a picture be ob- 
tained of practical educational problems re- 
lated directly to the war effort. The report 
is convincing evidence that the Executive 
Council and the research staff of the A. F. 
of L. headquarters have followed closely the 
developments in education in relation to the 
war. 


Introduction 


In its introduction to the general subject 
of Education, the Executive Council makes 
the following significant statement, ‘The 
intelligence with which rank and file citizens 
have gone about their responsibilities in this 
war emergency is testimony of the value 
which we as a nation have placed on educa- 
tion and our struggle to make our minimum 
standard of education at the high school 
level.”” The 1942 convention of the A. F. of L. 
in Toronto, Canada, declared ‘“‘The high level 
of educability of our citizens has proved to 
be one of the nation’s strongest bulwarks of 
defense.” These statements substantiate the 
declaration of the 1941 convention in Seattle, 
Washington, that education is the first line 
of national defense and as such should be 
extended rather than curtailed. Labor be- 
lieves that education is not only indispensable 
to the successful functioning of democratic 
government in peace but also essential to the 
defense of the nation in time of war. 

The report calls attention to the serious 
decline in school enrollment singe Pearl 
Harbor. During the present year school at- 
tendance has declined by nearly a million and 
a half children or 6% of the total enrollment. 
Because of extremely low wages thousands of 
teachers are leaving the profession and the 
turnover of teachers creates so serious a 
problem as to threaten the welfare of the 
Nation’s children. One out of every six 
teachers now in the schools is a new teacher, 
and thousands of unqualified teachers have 
been pressed into service. To remedy this 
situation the American Federation of Labor 
has recommended a minimum salary of 
$1,500.00 for teachers. As indicated elsewhere 
in this report more than half of the teachers 
of the Nation receive less than $1,500.00 an- 
nual salary and thousands receive less than 
one-half that amount. Teachers cannot be 


expected to stay in the classrooms at starva- 
living salaries to 


tion wages. Payment of 
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teachers will solve the teacher shortage prob- 
lem definitely and immediately. 


SCHOOL FINANCE 


(Executive Council’s Report, Pages 106-107) 

The Executive Council has wisely devoted 
considerable space to the discussion of school 
finance. Eventually the consideration of nearly 
every educational problem is related to the 
question of financial support. The Council 
takes the position that two separate types of 
federal aid should be provided for the schools: 
(1) emergency aid to relieve serious situation 
caused by the dislocations of war and (2) a 
permanent program of federal aid should be 
worked out to equalize educational opportuni- 
ties of children of the Nation. These matters 
are discussed elsewhere in this report in rela- 
tion to a resolution dealing specifically with 
this subject. 


TRAINING AND REHABILI- 
TATION 


(Executive Council’s Report, Pages 108-109) 

On pages 108 and 109 of its report the Ex- 
ecutive Council discusses problems of training 
and rehabilitation which are vital to organized 
labor. Your Committee on Education agrees 
with the position taken by the Council that 
education for reconstruction should be a ci- 
vilian rather than a military task. The armed 
forces, although highly competent in traininz 
for the skills of war are not experienced in 
educational problems of reconstruction. It has 
been the contention of the A. F. of L. over 
the years that all educational matters should 
be controlled by the agencies of government 
established for that purpose. With these 
regularly established agencies the A. F. of L. 
has cooperated for many years. The Council’s 
report relates that the President of the United 
States, by executive order, has created a com- 
mission on training and rehabilitation headed 
by General Osborne. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor is not represented on this jm- 
portant committee despite the fact that the 
A. F. of L. has had a wider experience in 
vocational education than any other large 
group in the Nation. In fact, information is 
not available as to the work of the committee 
and its findings. The American Federation 
of Labor has, therefore, been compelled to 


conduct its own research and develop its own 
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program for training and rehabilitation of 
workers and soldiers. Your committee recom- 
mends that the position of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in this matter be called to 
the attention of the President of the United 
States together with a request that the A. F. 
of L. be represented on all committees dealing 
with the government’s plan for training and 
rehabilitation. The rich experience of the 
A. F. of L. in the vital field of specialized 
vocational training should not be neglected 
or disregarded. 


This section of the committee’s report was 
unanimously adopted. 


INDUSTRIAL REHABILI- 
TATION 


(Executive Council’s Report, Page 109) 

The committee concurs in and desires to 
emphasize the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Council that local and state labor bodies 
study the provision of the LaFollette Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act which reviews and 
extends the provisions of the original Indus- 
trial Rehabilitation Act. 


This section of the committee’s report was 
unanimously adopted. 


APPRENTICESHIP 


(Executive Council’s Report, Pages 109-110) 

The matter of apprenticeship training which 
the Executive Council discusses on Pages 
109-110 of its report represents one of the 
most important problems in American educa- 
tion. The apprenticeship plan provides for 
the youth an opportunity to learn a skilled 
trade on the job and at the same time receive 
sufficient general education in the schools to 
secure a high school diploma. The apprentice- 
ship system is a planned program with stand- 
ards built up over the years from actual ex- 
perience. Joint labor-management committees 
on local, state and federal bases have super- 
vised the program. 


Recently the Apprentice-Training Service 
has been transferred from the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor to the War Manpower Commis- 
sion. By executive order, the entire depart- 
ment remained intact. Your committee is 
happy to note that the Executive Council feels 
that the service will be strengthened rather 
than weakened under the War Manpower 
Commission. 
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The report on Page 110 lists four recom- 
mendations which are proving sound in actual 
practice. The final part of the section points 
out the importance of the apprenticeship pro- 
gram both for supplying war manpower and 
in the education of youth in this emergency. 
Because of the importance of this subject we 
recommend that this entire section be included 
in the report of the Committee on Education 
in the printed proceedings, 


The ‘section referred to reads as follows: 

Apprenticeship. When the War Manpower 
Commission was established by Executive Or- 
der to handle all public questions relating 
to the procurement, training and utilization 
of manpower, the ‘Apprentice Training Service 
was transferred from the United States De- 
partment of Labor to the Commission in 
order to give centralized attention to the 
various aspects of training. Labor was con- 
sulted regarding this transfer as it has a 
special interest in the establishment of pro- 
grams for the employment and training of 
apprentices. Labor was fearful lest the poli- 
cies, practices and standards established under 
the guidance of the Labor Department would 
be upset by new administrators having less 
experience with the problems of Labor. 


The Labor Department wisely recognized 
that the promotion and development of a na- 
tion-wide apprenticeship program should have 
especialized attention and that policies and 
standards should be set up under the guid- 
ance of practical men from the field of Labor 
and management. In conformity with that 
policy, it appointed the Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship, on which the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is represented to develop 
over-all policies and to provide a general 
program guidance. Special industry joint 
labor-management committees were estab- 
lished to work out policies particularly ap- 
plicable to those industries. 


The same procedure was followed in the 
states. Under the guidance of the Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship, the apprentice- 
ship program was carried out in the states 
by state apprenticeship councils’ which were 
made up of equal numbers of labor and man- 
agement representatives. Again at the actual 
operating level—the local community—the de- 
velopment of apprenticeship programs was 
done by local joint management-labor ap- 
prenticeship committees. 

Labor was equally interested in the problem 
of staffing the apprenticeship agency. Long 





before the establishment of this agency, it 
had objected to some of the rigid require- 
ments of the Civil Service Commission. It 
felt that for many jobs too great weight was 
placed on college degrees and that capable 
people from the ranks of the workers were 
automatically barred from entering govern- 
ment service regardless of their capabilities 
because they had been compelled through sheer 
necessity to earn a living. The Federal Com- 
mittee on Apprenticeship was able to secure 
the cooperation of the Civil Service Com- 
mission in establishing standards for the em- 
ployment of an apprenticeship field staff which 
enabled competent men from the ranks of 
labor to enter the federal service. At the 
same time the agency was spared the evils 
of personnel appointments for the sake of 
political expediency. 


The President, knowing the fears of Labor 
with regard to the transfer of the Apprentice- 
Training Service from the Labor Department 
to the War Manpower Commission, inserted a 
clause in the Executive Order effecting the 
transfer which provided that the organiza- 
tional entity of the service was to be pre- 
served. This means that the Division will 
maintain its established practices and stand- 
ards. 


With the growing appreciation on the part 
of the War Manpower Commission of the 
significance of gaining and maintaining the 
confidence and support of Labor in the han- 
dling of the great and complicated manpower 
problem, we are confident that Chairman 
Paul V. McNutt and his principal executives 
will act to strengthen rather than weaken 
this agency which has so successfully earned 
the support and respect of all branches of 
organized labor. 


Turning now to the field of operations it 
is worthy of note that the Apprentice-Train- 
ing Service did not give up its efforts to as- 
sure the nation an adequate supply of all- 
round skilled workers in spite of what ap- 
peared to be insurmountable obstacles. This 
is true despite the fact that the activities of 
the service necessarily were broadened to 
provide assistance in the over-all industrial 
training problem. The growing demands of 
the armed forces for young physically fit men 
made it apparent that practically all of the 
group from whom apprentices are normally 
drawn as well as apprentices in training 
would be required for military service. The 
problem was presented to the Federal Com- 


a 
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mittee on Apprenticeship for consideration. 
After weighing all of the aspects of the prob- 
lem the committee concluded: (1) The nation 
could no better afford to take a chance on a 
short war by failing to train all-round skilled 
workers than it could neglect to train doc- 
tors, dentists, nurses and chemists. (2) That 
the apprenticeship question should be consid- 
ered as two parts; one where all-round skilled 
workers are imperatively needed for war pro- 
duction or maintenance and repair work; and 
the other, where the nature of the work is 
such that other forms of training would pre- 
pare workers for the kind of work to be per- 
formed. 


Summarized the recommendations agreed 
upon and which are proving sound in practice 
follow: 


1. Establish apprenticeship programs on 
the basis of regular peace-time standards, 
but including such wartime standards as 
necessary to develop the trained workers 
essential to the conduct of the war. 


2. Amend existing apprenticeship pro- 
grams to provide for the training of ap- 
prentices as rapidly as they can acquire 
reasonable proficiency in each trade process. 


8. Improve job supervision and job and 
related classroom instruction so that the 
period of learning time may be shortened. 
Advancements should be measured by ob- 
jective tests established or given by joint 
apprenticeship committees. 


4. Where it is imperative in the interests 
of war production to secure all-round skilled 
workers in the minimum of time, appren- 
tices should be selected from groups least 
vulnerable to military service. Preferred 
groups in this category include married men 
from 20 to 30 years of age with one or 
more children; men classified as ineligible 
for military service for physical reasons; 
military personnel released from active 
service; and, for some trades, women. 


Full details regarding the application of 
these recommendations cannot be given be- 
cause of shortage of space, but it is espe- 
cially worthy of note that both Labor and 
management are showing great interest in 
providing apprenticeship opportunities for 
men released from the military forces. Within 
the Federal committee’s report there were 
special recommendations regarding the em- 
ployment and training of 16-year old appren- 
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tices. While this program is taking hold in 
some areas it is recommended that all agen- 
cies concerned with youth get solidly behind 
this program and make it work. It is essen- 
tial that in a global war of such tremendous 
proportions that we be realistic. If manage- 
ment and Labor can provide systematic on- 
the-job training through apprenticeship com- 
bined with sufficient school work to assure 
completion of high school, that approach ap- 
pears much sounder than any program which 
provides little advantage to the youth other 
than completion of high school and an oppor- 
tunity to earn money. In this connection it 
would seem fortunate if all groups interested 
in youth whether public or private could well 
support that part of the report of the Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship which reads: 


Youth of 16 and 17 years of age need the 
training and discipline which comes with 
learning a trade. . . . Under present condi- 
tions the nation cannot afford to allow this 
generation of young men to spend all of its 
time in schools or in dead-end jobs or idle- 
ness, waiting for its time to enter the mili- 
tary forces. We need now the goods they 
can produce. We need the skills they can 
acquire. We will need those skills if they 
are called to military service, but most of 
all we will need the sound citizens they will 
be upon restoration of peace. 

Even in the midst of the hardest, most 
merciless and probably the longest war in 
which this nation has ever been engaged, 
the committee is convinced that to fail to 
train the nation’s youth is to court eventual 
disaster. 

This section of the committee’s report was 
unanimously adopted. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


(Executive Council’s Report, Pages 112-113) 

The report of the Executive Council on Vo- 
cational Education should be an inspiration 
to every member of the American Federation 
of Labor. The tremendous contribution of the 


vocational schools of the Nation to the war 
production program is largely a result of the 
educational program of organized labor. For 
many years the American Federation of Labor 
has supported vocational education—often with 
the opposition or apathetic attitude of school 
Major Fred J. Conlay 


administrators. As 
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pointed out in his address of welcome to 
the 1942 A. F. of L. Convention, labor has 
stood for technical and vocational education 
which have been largely responsible for the 
success of the war production program. Even 
though we had practically no planes, tanks, or 
ships immediately after Pearl Harbor we did 
have millions of men trained in skilled trades 
through our vocational schools. As in the 
case of apprenticeship training the American 
Federation of Labor has worked closely with 
governmental authorities in developing a voca- 
tional training program and in adapting it to 
the war program. 


From July Ist, 1940 to June 30, 1943, the 
vocational schools of the Nation have trained 
6,114,000 workers for war production. Dur- 
ing the one year period 1941-42, an additional 
2,629,000 persons were trained in the regular 
vocational classes. This makes a total of 8,- 
743,000 persons trained for work. Here again 
is a practical exemplification of the state- 
ment of the 1942 Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor that “education in the 
larger sense will eventually win the war and 
plan the peace after the dictators have been 
crushed.” 


Your Committee concurs in the recommenda- 
tions of the Counci] that local unions, state 
federations and central labor unions see to it 
that labor representatives serve on representa- 
tive advisory committees. Many of the prob- 
lems of vocational education would be solved 
if representatives of labor would carry out, 
to the fullest extent, their duties on advisory 
committees. Such service is vital to the war 
effort and to the welfare of labor. 


This section of the committee’s report was 
unanimously adopted, 


EDUCATION AND NEW 
WORLD ORGANI- 
ZATION 


On Page 113-114 the report of the Execu- 
tive Council supports the plan to include a 
Department of Education in any such world 
agency which may be established. The re- 
ports recommend that such a Department 
should respect the cultures and ideologies of 
nations and not attempt to impose a uniform 
pattern of education on all nations. 


An international office of education should 


include a department of adult education with 
a branch devoted to workers’ education. This 
suggestion is in accord with the Council’s re- 
port on the same subject. 


Your Committee, therefore, recommends that 
this convention approve the general plan for 
an international office of education in the 
post-war program as recommended by the 
Executive Council and that this office include 
a department of adult education with a sec- 
tion in the field of workers education. 


This section of the committee’s report was 
unanimously adopted. 


THE HARVARD TRADE UNION 
FELLOWSHIP PLAN 


(Executive Council’s Report, Page 114) 


The Executive Council reports favorably on 
the trade union fellowship plan at Harvard 
University under which thirteen members of 
organized labor have been trained in leader- 
ship for the labor movement. The discussion 
of this matter by the Committee revealed 
the interesting fact that not only did the uni- 
versity provide technical training for labor 
leaders but also the labor leaders themselves 
brought to the students and faculty of the 
university first-hand, practical information 
about organized labor. Many false impressions 
concerning organized labor were corrected by 
the presence of these labor leaders on the 
university campus. 


Your Committee recommends that affiliated 
bodies study this plan of extending the serv- 
ices of the university to the labor movement 
and to establish similar programs whenever 
and wherever possible and practicable. 

This section of the committee’s report was 
unanimously adopted. 


WORKERS EDUCATION 
BUREAU OF AMERICA 


(Executive Council’s Report, Pages 114-116) 

No reference to the Workers Education 
Bureau would be complete without a tribute 
to Dr. Spencer Miller, Jr., who for so many 
years served as director of the Bureau and 
consultant in the field of education. Identified 
with the Bureau from its inception, Dr. Miller 
became an outstanding authority on workers’ 
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education and a tireless worker for the cause 
of building the labor movement through edu- 
cation. The Committee recommends that this 
convention extend to Dr. Miller its best wishes 
for success in his new field of service and our 
heartfelt appreciation for his services to or- 
ganized labor over a period of many years. 


The Committee further recommends that 
this convention extend its heartiest greetings 
and welcome to John D. Connors, who has 
been selected by the Board of Directors of 
the Workers Education Bureau to fill the 
directorship left vacant by the resignation 
of Dr. Miller. An experienced educator and 
labor leader, Mr. Connors brings to the 
Workers Education Bureau a type of leader- 
ship which should assure the growth and ex- 
pansion of the Bureau’s activities. 


The report of the Executive Council shows 
that labor institutes were held in Minnesota, 
Iowa, New Jersey, Nebraska, and Massachu- 
setts. Institutes and conferences were also 
held in connection with conventions of several 
state federations of labor. 


During the past year the Bureau has per- 
formed an important service in arranging 
exchange lectures with the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association of Great Britain. These 
speakers have done much to implement the 
war effort by improving morale and by ce- 
menting the friendship between the United 
States and Great Britain. Such speakers have 
also assisted in counteracting false rumors 
and reports spread by enemy agents. The 
Committee recommends that this type of serv- 
ice be continued by the Bureau and that all 
affiliated bodies cooperate in arranging meet- 
ings for the lecturers from the labor move- 
ment of England, 


At a meeting of the Executive and Advisory 
Boards of the Bureau on October 8th, an 
enlarged program of educational activities 
and public relations was outlined. Plans were 
made to set up regional offices throughout the 
nation to assist in implementing the expanded 
program of the Bureau. To carry such a pro- 
gram of service to the labor movement, addi- 
tional funds will be needed. It is impossible 
to meet the educational programs of the 
enemies of labor with the rediculously small 
budget on which the Bureau now operates. It 
should be remembered that the Smith-Con- 
nally Act and the anti-labor bills adopted in 
several states resulted largely from the pres- 
sure of public opinion created by the edu- 
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cational activities and public relations pro- 
grams of the foes of organized labor. It is up 
to the labor movement to inform the public 
as to the true facts regarding the accomplish- 
ments of organized labor in building American 
democracy and in the war effort. This job 
has not been adequately done. The Committee 
feels that the Workers Education Bureau 
should greatly expand its activities and that 
greater financial support should be given to 
the Bureau. We recommend that international 
unions not now affiliated with the Bureau 
arrange to affiliate as soon as possible, and 
that the Executive Council increase substan- 
tially its contribution to the Bureau as soon 
as funds are available for this purpose. 


At the meeting of the Bureau on October 
8th, a new type of affiliation was created for 
local unions which may now affiliate for the 
small sum of $2.00 per year. National and 
international unions, state federations, and 
central labor bodies are requested to urge 
their affiliated local unions to join the Work- 
ers Education Bureau under. this new plan. 


Special attention is called to the publica- 
tions of the Bureau many of which are dis- 
played at this convention. During the past 
year, the Bureau published a booklet entitled 
‘Workers’ Education in War and Peace’ by 
Fannia Cohn, Secretary of the splendid edu- 
eational department of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union. This book 
is an excellent outline of activities in workers’ 
education and is recommended to all persons 
interested in this field of education. As 
Spencer Miller, Jr., says in the foreword, “‘It 
deserves to be read and reread by those who 
are called to leadership in education of Ameri- 
can labor.” 


In relation to the‘critical problem of child 
labor and employing of school children in 
war industries, the Bureau circulated a pam- 
phlet published by the Children’s Bureau of 
the U. S. Department of Labor entitled, 
“Back to School’’. The distribution of this 
timely pamphlet was an important service 
to American education in relation to a criti- 
cal situation affecting the Nation’s children. 

A motion was made and seconded to adopt 
this section of the committee’s report. 


Delegate Voorhees, Denver Central Trades 
and Labor Assembly: On this workers’ educa- 
tion, last Tuesday afternoon Dr. Connors 
called a meeting of the Central Body and 
State Federation delegates. In spite of the 
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fact that it was a very fine day and in spite 
of the fact that we had a historical parade 
outside, this meeting was very well attended. 
All. who attended the meeting were very much 
interested in workers’ education. 


Dr. Connors asked the question of those 
delegates, what does the Bureau do for you? 
And the answer was that they wanted some- 
one to come out and set up a workers’ educa- 
tion plan in their Central Body or in their 
State Federation of Labor. 


It seems to me that after 22 years this 
workers education program should be developed 
a lot further than it is. We have heard 
statements today on education and what hap- 
pened to one organization by one man under 
an absolute dictatorship, in my opinion, and 
it seems to me that the American Federation 
of Labor and their. Executive Council should 
develop the workers education bureau further 
and that they should provide funds in order 
that this work may be carried on. 


I hope, Mr. Chairman, that the Executive 
Council of the Federation will give recognition 
to this fact and do everything in their power 
to make the workers education bureau what 
it should be, big enough to take care of the 
needs of the workers of this country. 


Certainly we need education for our workers 
now more than ever. There have been thou- 
sands and thousands of new workers who have 
come into the organization in the last three 
years, and many of them know nothing about 
the organizations or nothing about the funda- 
mental priuciples of them. 


That is not all we have to contend with. It 
is no longer a case of where we can sit down 
across the table and negotiate agreements. 
These people who will step into our shoes 
very soon will have to be educated along the 
line of something more than negotiations. 
They are going to have to have some back- 
ground in order to go further into the economic 
things confronting us today. 


I sincerely hope that the Council will give 
enough consideration to this that they will 
have the budget big enough so that this 
Bureau can operate. 


The motion to adopt the report of the com- 
mittee was carried by unanimous vote. 
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Salaries of School Teachers in 
Puerto Rico 


Resolution No. 61—By Delegate P. Rivera 
Martinez, Puerto Rico Free Federation of 
Workingmen,. 


WHEREAS, The School Teachers of Puerto 
Rico have ever been the poorest paid em- 
ployees of the Government, receiving in the 
rural zone salaries as low as sixty-six dollars 
($66.00) a month after deductions made by 
the Government to collect the 5 per cent as 
victory tax and the 6 per cent for the saving 
and pension funds, and 


WHEREAS, It has become impossible for the 
teachers to live on such ridiculous income 
under present war conditions, the cost of liv- 
ing being such that it would not permit them 
to keep a half decent standard even in normal 
times, and 


WHEREAS, After careful consideration the 
Teachers’ Association has submitted demands 
to the Government of Puerto Rico for a mini- 
mum salary of one hundred dollars ($100.00) 
a month for those teachers comprised in the 
lowest brackets; a 20 per cent increase for 
the Special, High School teachers and other 
classes; the construction of more school build- 
ings; a substantial increase in the appropria- 
tion for free text books for the poor children 
and the appointment of the necessary number 
of School Teachers to provide educational facil- 
ities for those children who, while willing to 
attend school, no school facilities are provided 
for them at the present, and 


WHEREAS, During the last two (2) years 
a great number of school teachers have given 
up school teaching to accept different federal 
government positions where they can get a 
better pay, the possibilities being that others 
will do the same and, 


WHEREAS, The Teachers’ Association, con- 
scious of the law, has also requested from the 
Governor of Puerto Rico and from the leaders 
of all the political parties represented in the 
Insular Legislature that a Short Special Ses- 
sion of the Legislature be called to tackle this 
problem, and 


WHEREAS, While twenty (20) out of the 
thirty-nine (39) Representatives constituting 
the House (which is in the majority) and nine 
(9) out of the nineteen (19) Members consti- 
tuting the Senate, have willingly accepted that 
it is most necessary to call this Special Ses- 
sion of the Insular Legislature, because this 
is the only body legally empowered and au- 
thorized to meet the demands and they, these 
Members of both Houses, have also requested 
the Governor to call the Special Session, the 
Governor has decided to recommend some ad- 
ministrative measures granting increases to 
the teachers of as low as three (3) dollars 
and six (6) dollars per month—these measures 
being considered as illegal by those we!l versed 
in the interpretation of our local laws and 
of our Organic Act—and has also absolutely 
refused to call the Insular Legislature to a 
Special Session, which is the proper action 
to take under the circumstances, and 
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WHEREAS, The School Teachers’ Associa- 
tion in Special Convention assembled in San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, on the 4th of Sept., 1943, 
decided (a) to stand for their demands; (b) 
to wait until the 11th of September as the 
dead line for the Governor to call the Special 
Session of the Legislature; (c) to stop all 
educational activities, walking out of school 
for 24 hours if no Special Session has been 
called, and (d) then meet again to take a 
definite action that may result in the declara- 
tion of a strike by all the teachers, an action 
which will adversely affect education and 
threatens to endanger our whole educational 
program, if immediate steps are not taken by 
the Insular Legislature which, as already 
stated, is the only body legally authorized to 
confront this problem, and 


WHEREAS, If the Teachers’ Association 
carry out its threat of a general strike, para- 
lyzing all educational activities, more than 
five thousand (5,000) teachers would be af- 
fected and more than three hundred thousand 
(300,000) children now attending school would 
be deprived of educational facilities, which 
would bring the figure of the people of school 
age lacking school facilities and school accom- 
modation to more than one-half of a million 
(500,000) people, since there are already over 
two hundred thousand (200,000) people of 
school age in the Island without school ac- 
commodation, and 


WHEREAS, Offical figures show that 
Puerto Rico had receipts for the year ending 
last July amounting to more than ninety-one 
millions of dollars ($91,000,000) and there is 
at the present a net surplus in our Treasury 
of more than six millions of dollars ($6,000,- 
000), which is more than sufficient to remedy 
conditions and meet the just demands of the 
teachers, and 


WHEREAS, The demands of the School 
Teachers of Puerto Rico are supported by all 
the parents’ associations and by all classes in 
Puerto Rico who realize the very delicate mis- 
sion of the teachers, while the Governor of the 
Island, emulating the Governor of the English 
Crown during the old times of the oppressed 
thirteen American Colonies, has_ insistently 
and absolutely refused to call a Special Ses- 
sion of the Insular Legislature to deal with 
this problem which is so vital to the very 
life of our country, be it 


RESOLVED, By this Sixty-Third Annual 
Sonvention of the American Federation of 
Labor as follows: 


If by the time this Convention adjourns, 
the Governor of Puerto Rico still insists in 
refusing to call a Special Session of the In- 
sular Legislature of Puerto Rico to meet the 
demands of the Puerto Rican teachers and to 
provide adequate legislative means to properly 
attend to the whole school problem affecting 
the childhood of the Island, the Executive 
Souncil of the American Federation of Labor 
oe instructed—and it is hereby instructed— 


to present this whole problem to his Exellency 
the President of the United States—who ap- 
yoints the Governor of Puerto Rico—and to 
jemand from the President that either the 
Governor of the Island be instructed and ‘di- 
rected to call a Special Session of the Insular 
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Legislature, as requested by the Teachers’ As- 
sociation and by the members constituting the 
majority of the Legislature, to adopt adequate 
cemedies, or that steps be immediately taken 
by the United States Congress to remedy this 
situation. 

This resolution describes deplorable condi- 
tions in the public schools of Puerto Rico 
which have no place in the schools of any ter- 
ritory which flies the flag of the United States. 
The resolution reveals the astounding fact that 
more than 200,000 children of school age in 
the island are out of school for the simple 
reason that there are no schools for them to 
attend. Nearly one-half’ of the children of 
Puerto Rico have no opportunity to go to 
school. The President of the Puerto Rico 
Federation of Free Workingmen, P. Rivera 
Martinez, a delegate to this convention, ap- 
peared before the committee to plead for as- 
sistance in providing better educational facili- 
ties for the island. Mr. Martinez stated that 
41.6% of the citizens of Puerto Rico cannot 
read and write and it was necessary, therefore, 
to reject a large percentage of the young men 
who were called for military service. Thus 
the defense of a valuable and strategic terri- 
tory of the United States is seriously handi- 
capped through the lack of educational fa- 
cilities. Here is an impressive example of the 
declaration of the 1941 convention of the 
American Federation of Labor in Seattle, 
Washington, that education, in the larger 
sense, is the first line of national defense and 
as such should be extended rather than cur- 
tailed in the present emergency. The loss of 
a whole division in military operations would 
be considered a major military tragedy. Yet 
enough men have been lost to the armed forces 
in Puerto Rico through lack of educational 
facilities, to create a whole division. We re- 
spectfully call the attention of the Commander 
of the American Legion to this amazing fact. 


Your committee urges that it be the un- 
qualified recommendation of this convention 
to the President of the United States that im- 
mediate steps be taken to provide at least an 
elementary education for every child on the 
island of Puerto Rico and that a program of 
adult education be inaugurated immediately to 
wipe out—in so far as possible—the illiteracy 
which exists in the island. The American 
Federation of Labor has declared repeatedly 
that widespread public education is_ indis- 
pensable to democratic government. In re- 
lation to Puerto Rico we point out emphati- 
cally that true democratic government can: 
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not exist where a large percentage of the 
citizens are illiterate. 


To the teachers of Puerto Rico who are 
demanding a $1200.00 minimum annual sal- 
ary the committee points out that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has recommended a 
minimum salary of $1500.00. However, we 
wish to point out that only a few teachers of 
the island are affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. The sad plight of the 
teachers of Puerto Rico emphasizes the serious 
need for organization of the teachers in the 
labor movement. It has been amply demon- 
strated that teachers organized independently 
in non-union organizations have little profes- 
sional strength to improve either educational 
facilities for children or working conditions 
for teachers. 


Your committee recommends that this reso- 
lution be referred to the Executive Council 
with the recommendation that immediate steps 
be taken to assist in raising the standards of 
education in Puerto Rico and in 
the working conditions of teachers. 


improving 


‘The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Junior Colleges 


Resolution No. 62—By Trades and Labor 
Assembly, Sioux City, Iowa. 


WHEREAS, Organized Labor has always 
advocated education among the masses of 
working people in order that they be better 
orepared for the battle of livelihood and ful- 
fill their respective places within the move- 
ment and in society in general, and 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor, through persistent and proper activi- 
ties, was instrumental in instituting the pro- 
gram of free education for the children of this 
Nation, including high school training, and 


WHEREAS, It is universally recognized 
that the individual who is properly educated 
and trained finds suitable employment more 
readily than one who possesses only a limited 
amount of schooling, and 


WHEREAS, Because of tuition costs, to- 
gether with the need for subsistence, the av- 
erage person is unable to acquire any desired 
schooling above the regular high school courses, 
and 


WHEREAS, At the present time, in certain 
localities throughout the nation, there are cer- 
tain schools known as Junior Colleges, where 
regular university studies are offered, tuition 
free, upon certain minor requirements, there- 
fore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor go on record in favor of the Junior 
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College as a means of offering opportunity for 
a higher education to all young people of this 
nation with limited resources, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor promote suitable activities tending to 
encourage the establishment, of such educa- 
tional facilities throughout the entire nation. 


The purpose of this resolution is to extend 
public education in local communities beyond 
the high school through the first two years of 
college. The Junior College makes it possible 
for students to secure two years of their col- 
lege training in the same manner in which 
they received their high school education. 
Such a program makes it possible for the 
student to secure a college education at a 
much lower cost both in tuition and in costs 
of living. Consequently the Junior College 
makes possible a college education for many 
students who could not afford otherwise to 
zo to college. The need for extending public 
education beyond the high school was empha- 
sized by the fact that thousands of students 
returned to the Nation’s high schools for gradu- 
ate work during the years of economic depres- 
sion. 


In a general way the Junior College plan 
is consistent with organized labor’s stand over 
the years in favor of public education in the 
higher levels. Your Committee therefore 
recommends concurrence in the general pur- 
poses of the resolution; endorsement of the 
principle of the Junior College; and—where 
local conditions permit—urges affiliated bodies 
to cooperate with school authorities in estab- 
lishing and supporting such institutions. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted, 


Support of the Public Schools in 
the Present Emergency 


Resolution No. 63—-By Delegates John M. 
Fewkes, Joseph F. Landis, Irvin R. Kuenzli, 
Selma M. Borchardt, American Federation of 
Teachers, 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor has taken the position throughout its 
entire history that adequate public education 
is indispensable to a _ successful democratic 
society, and 


WHEREAS, The 1941 and 1942 conventions 
of the American Federation of Labor declared 
that widespread public education is essential 
to victory over the Axis dictators and to the 
success of the post-war democracy, and 


WHEREAS, Thousands of classrooms of the 
public schools did not open this year because 
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of a shortage of teachers resulting from the 
failure of many boards of education to pay 
a living wage to teachers, and 


WHEREAS, More than half of the teachers 
in the United States receive less than $1500 
in wages and thousands receive less than one- 
half that amount, and 


WHEREAS, Past experience both in Eng- 
land and the United States indicates that the 
costs of crime and juvenile delinquency re- 
sulting from the closing of the schools are far 
greater than the costs of maintaining adequate 
educational facilities, and 


WHEREAS, The closing or curtailment of 
the public schools and the wreckage of human 
lives resulting therefrom undermines the very 
foundation of our democratic government, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled in Boston, 
Massachusetts, in October, 1948, urge all af- 
filiated organizations to make a careful study 
of the school systems in their respective states 
and communities and to make every effort to 
see that adequate educational facilities are 
provided for every child and that sufficient 
wage scales are paid to teachers so they will 
not be compelled to leave the teaching pro- 
fession to secure living wages, and, be it fur- 
ther 

RESOLVED, That all affiliated organiza- 
tions be urged to cooperate in organizing 
teachers in the American Federation of Labor 
in order to assist them in providing better 
educational facilities for children and better 
working conditions for teachers. 


In November, 1940, President Green, at the 
request of the Permanent Committee on Edu- 
cation of the American Federation of Labor, 
presented to President Roosevelt a_ state- 
ment on education in relation to the national 
defense program. This declaration stated 
in part, ““‘We feel that education is the most 
permanent responsibility of any nation which 
no emergency should interrupt.—We recom- 
mend that our whole program of education be 
expanded in the emergency created by the war 
of the dictators so that citizens and future 
citizens shall have all possible opportunities 
for progress and satisfaction in living. While 
spending freely for the defense of democracy 
we must make sure that its basic sources are 
not obstructed.” In this statement, which 
was approved by the 1940 convention of the 
A. F. of L. in New Orleans, the crisis facing 
the schools of the Nation at the present time 
was anticipated. Today the whole nation is 
alarmed over the fact thousands of classrooms 
are closed because teachers are not available. 
As indicated in the Executive Council’s Re- 
port, the American Federation of Labor last 
year recommended a minimum salary for 
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teachers of $1500.00. Inadequate as such a 
minimum is, more than one-half of the 
teachers of the Nation receive less than 
$1500.00 and thousands do not receive one-half 
that amount. The compensation received by 
the teachers of the United States—the most 
wealthy nation in the world—is a disgrace to 
the nation. Teachers, representing one of the 
largest groups of highly skilled workers in the 
Nation, have not yet raised their wage scales 
to the level of unskilled workers. This is the 
fundamental reason for the exodus of teachers 
from the profession and consequent shortage 
of teachers. Teachers cannot be expected to 
remain in the class-room at starvation wages. 
Proper adjustment in wage scales will solve 
the teacher shortage problem definitely and 
immediately. 


In some cities tax dodging groups have 
carried on active campaigns to curtail the pub- 
lic schools with ruthless disregard for the 
welfare of pupils, teachers, and non-educa- 
tional employees. In Toledo, Ohio, for in- 
stance the schools have been kept in a status 
of constant turmoil for several years be- 
cause tax economy groups, by means of well 
organized campaigns, misrepresenting the true 
facts, have constantly defeated the tax levies 
necessary to operate the schools. In _ this 
wealthy city, the school term has_ been 
shortened, many important educational serv- 
ices have been eliminated, and teachers sal- 
aries slashed. At the beginning of this school 
year the non-educational employees were com- 
pelled to strike to secure an adjustment in 
salary to meet in part the advanced cost of 
living. Only by a vigorous battle on the part 
of organized labor in Toledo have further cur- 
tailment and retrenchment in the schools been 
prevented. 


Organized labor believes that the welfare 
of the Nation demands wages for teachers 
commensurate with the high degree of train- 
ing and skill required by their occupation. 
Labor believes that costs of education are 
not an expenditure but an investment. If 
World War II has proved anything it has 
demonstrated that the education and physical 
fitness of the Nation’s youth are the very 
foundations of national defense. The fact 
that nearly one-third of the young men called 
for military service were rejected because of 
physical disabilities or lack of education is 
tragic evidence of the need for better care of 
the Nation’s youth. We believe that the 


strength of teachers will be greatly increased 
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for fighting their economic and professional 
battles by affiliating with the labor move- 
ment. 


Your Committee therefore recommends con- 
currence in this resolution and urges all af- 
filiated bodies to assist in providing adequate 
financial support for the schools and in or- 
ganizing teachers within the ranks of or- 
ganized labor. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Education and Post-war Recon- 
struction 


Resolution No. 65—By Delegates John M. 
Fewkes, Joseph F, Landis, Irvin R. Kuenzli, 
Selma M. Borchardt, American Federation of 
Teachers. 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor at its 1942 convention in Toronto, Can- 
ada, adopted a statement on education and 
the post-war world declaring in part ‘The 
riew world order can be achieved only if there 
is added to all those other aims the last and 
most important aim: a new and better edu- 
eation for all. Reconstruction will mean 
essentially re-education,” and 


WHEREAS, There is an immediate need for 
formulating definite plans for educational pro- 
cedures both in the allied nations and in the 
nations freed from the Axis dictators, and 


WHEREAS, Educational problems are en- 
tirely separate and distinct from other prob- 
lems involved in reconstruction and require 
separate organization and machinery, and 


WHEREAS, there are many educational 
problems related to reconstruction in addition 
to formal education in the public schools and 
universities, and 


WHEREAS, Every nation has its own cul- 
ture and traditions which constitute an im- 
portant part of the educational scheme of the 
nation, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled in Boston, 
Mass., in October, 1943, reaffirm its stand in 
favor of adequate educational facilities in the 
reconstruction program and recommend to all 
governmental authorities charged with the re- 
sponsibilities of reconstruction that separate 
educational agencies, under the direction of 
trained and experienced educational experts, 
be established to counsel and guide in the field 
of education, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor recommend to educational authori- 
ties in the reconstruction program that in all 
nations the cultures and traditions which are 
consistent with human welfare be respected 
and that educational facilities be extended 


wherever possible to adults as well as to chil- 
dren in the public schools for the purpose of 
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promoting goodwill and understanding among 
the nations in the post-war world. 

The American Federation of Labor is in 
accord with the general principles (1) that 
any program of post-war reconstruction which 
is not grounded on a sound program of edu- 
cation is destined to ultimate failure, (2) that 
all ideologies, traditions, and cultures of all 
nations, which are consistent with human 
welfare, should be respected and nurtured in 
any educational program of the post-war 
period and (3) that all educational activities 
in the reconstruction program should be 
worked out and supervised by skilled and 
trained educators under separate educational 
agencies established for that purpose. We 
recommend that in building the post-war 
American educators make available 
to all conquered countries as well as to our 
allies whatever helpful assistance they may 
render out of the educational experience of 
our democracy. In order that American edu- 
cation may render its greatest possible service 
to our own Nation and to the post-war world 
we urge that every school room in America 
be made a living laboratory of democracy. 
Hundreds of American schools are operated 
as almost exact counterparts of the Fascist 
states of Europe. If America is to point the 
way to a successful and peaceful democratic 
society in the post war world we must first 
of all ‘‘place our own house in order” and 
democratize those school systems of America 
which operate on a totalitarian basis. 


society, 


With these observations your Committee 
recommends that this resolution be referred to 
the Committee on Post-War Reconstruction. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Child Labor in the Present 


Emergency 


Resolution No. 64—By Delegates John M. 
Fewkes, Joseph F. Landis, Irvin R. Kuenzli, 
Selma M. Borchardt, American Federation of 
Teachers. 


WHEREAS, The 1942 convention of the 
American Federation of Labor took an em- 
phatic stand against the use of child labor 
in industry antil all other sources of man 
power and woman power have been com- 
pletely exhausted, and 


WHEREAS, The Honorable Paul McNutt, 
Chief of the War Manpower Commission, 
has stated that the best place for children 
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under eighteen years of age during the pres- 
ent emergency is in the public schools, and 


WHEREAS, An alarming number of young 
people of school age have left the schools to 
take advantage of high wages in war indus- 
tries, and 

WHEREAS, Many children who have left 
the schools will never return and will be se- 
riously handicapped in life because they have 
sacrificed their schooling for a few months 
of high wages incident to war, and 

WHEREAS, Thousands of children of 
school age are working part time or even full 
time and attempting to carry a full load of 
school work without definite planning or su- 
pervision, and 

WHEREAS, Such practices are damaging 
to the lives of school children, to the school 
system, and to the welfare of American de- 
mocracy, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in convention assembled in Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, October, 19438, urge all 
affiliated organizations: 


(1) To cooperate with local and state man 
power authorities in securing sufficient man 
and woman power so that it will be unneces- 
sary to take the children from the schools; 

(2) To cooperate with the schools and in- 
terested organizations in a movement to keep 
the children in the schools, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the sixty-third annual 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor recommend to the Permanent Commit- 
tee on Education that the Committee study 
earefully a system of carefully planned and 
supervised part time work for high school 
students subject to the general standards built 
up over the year by the U. S. Department of 
Labor and the U. S. Office of Education. 

The American Federation of Labor has 
battled for more than fifty years against the 
curse of child labor in our democratic so- 
ciety. The fact that child labor is highly 
profitable in many industries has rendered 
that battle one of the most difficult in which 
the labor movement of America has partici- 
pated. For many years educational, church, 
and social organizations have joined in the 
fight to remove children from the sweat-shops 
and place them in the public schools where 
the children of a democracy should be. How- 
ever, comparatively little progress was made 
in this battle until wages and hours laws, 
both state and federal, were enacted which 
prevented the use of child labor. Just before 
Pearl Harbor, the United States Department 
of Labor reported that 75% of the child labor 
in American industry had been removed by 
wages and hours laws. These laws were 
enacted largely through the legislative pro- 
gram of the labor movement. Thus, before 
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the beginning of World War II, organized 
labor had been responsible for a _ gigantic 
“back to school’? movement for literally mil- 
lions of American children. This movement, 
incidentally, during the years of economic 
depression created jobs for thousands of 
teachers. 


Since Pearl Harbor the shortage of man- 
power has created anew the demand for the 
use of child labor. The 1942 convention of 
the American Federation of Labor in Toronto, 
Canada, adopted a strong statement demand- 
ing that child labor be employed only after 
all other sources of manpower and women 
power have been exhausted and that child 
labor be carefully supervised by competent 
persons when and if it becomes essential to 
victory. 

In recent months the child problem has 
become alarmingly acute. The chairman of 
your Committee reported that thousands of 
children of school age have been employed 
in the railroad industry—many of them in 
hazardous positions. Other members of the 
committee reported that violations of child 
labor laws are so numerous and so flagrant 
that authorities of government agencies can- 
not hope to prosecute all of the violators. 
The black market in American children is 
one of the most serious problems of the war 
effort. 


The American Federation of Labor is em- 
phatic in its declaration that the best place 
for children even in war-time is in the public 
schools under the direction of qualified 
teachers. The American Federation of Labor 
during the past year has been successful in 
opposing attempts of organized industrial 
groups to launch nation-wide child labor pro- 
grams based wholly on profit motives. In 
cooperation with the Teachers’ International 
Union we have urged upon’ government 
agencies the grave importance of keeping 
children in the schools, 


The Committee recognizes that children 
have a place in the war program and_that 
for some high school students programs of 
part-time employment may be desirable. Such 
programs, however, should be carefully planned 
to create a wholesome balance between the 
industrial work of the student and his school 
activities. Up to the present time there has 


been little planning of this type and student 
labor has been chaotic and disorganized It 
is probable that a plan of part-time student 
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labor carefully worked out and supervised 
and devised in terms of the welfare of the 
student rather than in terms of the profit 
motive would make available thousands of 
young workers. 


The American Federation of Labor believes 
that children should not be permitted to sacri- 
fice their education and handicap themselves 
for their entire adult lives for the sake of 
a few months of lucrative war wages. We 
are mindful of the tremendous price paid in 
child delinquency in England for permitting 
extensive child labor on a full time basis. 
Reports to the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
indicate that America is already beginning 
to pay the same price. 


Your committee, therefore, recommends con- 
currence in this resolution and urges all 
affiliated bodies to cooperate in helping to 
solve this crucial: educational and social prob- 
lem. 


Delegate Landis, Teachers:, We are very 


‘anxious that the position of the American 


Federation of Teachers on thé problems of 
youngsters leaving school to engage in pro- 
ductive activity be absolutely clear. It can 
be stated in seven words: “keep your boys 
and girls in school for two reasons.” 


First, because the military authorities in 
charge of drafting and training of draftees 
have repeatedly testified that in the modern 
mechanized technical warfare no young man 
lacking a high school training or its equiva- 
lent is equipped to render full and complete 
service in a military way to his country. 


We believe the only hope of economic 
security in the post-war period lies in train- 
ing now. We are in complete accord with the 
report of the committee, that when the avail- 
able manpower and womanpower of a given 
area is completely exhausted and demands for 
production call for youth to enter industry, 
we believe then that a program such as was 
suggested should be employed so that the 
youngsters can aid in production and also 
adequately train themselves by remaining in 
school. 


We are in complete accord with the recom- 
mendations of the committee. 


Thank you. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


President Green: Permit the Chair to an- 
nounce that Delegate Landis, who just spoke 
is the newly elected President of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Teachers. 


Federal Committee on Ap- 
prenticeship 


Resolution No. 67—By Delegate Wm. Na- 
gorsne, Wisconsin State Federation of Labor. 

WHEREAS, An effective working relation- 
ship has been developed between the field rep- 
resentatives of the Federal Committee on Ap- 
prenticeship and the Apprenticeship Division 
of the Industrial Commission, which is result- 
ing in a rapid expansion of apprenticeship 
under the Wisconsin Apprenticeship Law, and 


WHEREAS, This relationship should be 
made more effective through additional per- 
sonnel in order that all plants, shops, ship- 
yards, etc., who employ skilled men may be 
induced to train their own future skilled me- 
chanics through cooperation with the individ- 
ual state apprenticeship laws, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled at Boston, 
Massachusetts, use its best efforts to have the 
aetivities of the Federal Committee on Ap- 
prenticeship implemented by increasing its 
personnel, and that the appropriation of funds 
for the same be increased accordingly. 


The American Federation of Labor has co- 
operated for many years with the Federal 
Apprenticeship Committee. The demands of 
war industry for skilled trades have ren- 
dered the work of the apprenticeship com- 
mittee more important than ever. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor has consistently ad- 
vocated that all vocational and trade training 
should be subject to the standards built up 
over the years by the federal committees on 
apprenticeship and vocational training. Else- 
where in this report attention is called to the 
report of the Executive Council on these sub- 
jects. 

The Committee concurs in the purposes of 
this resolution that the Federal Committee 
on apprenticeship be adequately financed and 
provided with adequate personnel to carry out 
its important services. The Committee recom- 
mends that the Permanent Committee on 
Education and the Legislative Committee co- 
operate in carrying out the objectives of the 
resolution. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Committee Secretary Kuenzli: Your com- 


mittee reports jointly on Resolutions 66 and 
68 which are as follows: 
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Public School History Textbooks 


Resolution No. 66—By Delegate Dexter D. 
Clark, Central Labor Union, Marquette, Mich- 
igan, 


WHEREAS, The progress of the working 
men and women of the United States of 
America rests wholly upon the education the 
masses receive, and 


WHEREAS, The public schools are the main 
source of education for the majority of Amer- 
icans, and 


WHEREAS, Few schools ever make any at- 
tempt to enlighten the pupils as to labor’s 
part in the founding and maintenance of 
the United States of America, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor go on record as demanding that all 
branches of organized labor bring pressure to 
bear on their respective State Legislatures to 
make it mandatory that Public Schools His- 
tory text books contain the true story as to 
who made the Declaration of Independence, 
who staged the Boston Tea Party and the 
true facts as to the origin and progress of the 
American Labor Movement. 


Labor Education 


Resolution No. 68—By Delegates Samuel 


Reinlib, Samuel Laderman, Joseph Levitsky, 
International Ladies’ Handbag, Luggage, Belt 
and Novelty Workers Union. 


WHEREAS, One of the important functions 
of the trade union movement is to educate the 
trade unionists in order to understand the 
problems confronting the labor movement and 
the best policies and methods to be adopted in 
order to solve these problems, and 


WHEREAS, Labor education is necessary 
in order to combat anti-union propaganda 
which is carried on continuously by enemies 
of labor through the press, radio, movies and 
textbooks, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
fo Labor and its affiliated organizations be 
and are hereby requested to enlarge and 
extend their educational activities, .making 
use of the press, special pamphlets, radio and 
the movies, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That we use our influence in 
order to bring about the establishment of 
trade union courses in high schools and exten- 
sion courses giving the history, structure, 
policies and accomplishments of the trade 
union movement so that the boys and girls 
that will enter industry after graduating from 
these schools will take along with them some 
basic knowledge of the true facts of the trade 
union movement. 


Resolution No. 66 advocates the teaching 
of labor problems, American history, and citi- 
zenship in public schools. Resolution No. 68 





advocates not only teaching of labor prob- 
lems in the public schools but also a more ex- 
tensive program of education and public rela- 
tions by means of the press, radio, movies 
and pamphlets. The committee calls attention 
to the fact that the American Federation of 
Labor has already taken steps to establish a 
public relations department and that this serv- 
ice will be further extended in the near fu- 
ture. Also the Workers’ Education Bureau, 
at this very convention has launched an en- 
larged program of education and public rela- 
tions. The American Federation of Labor has 
long advocated the teaching of labor prob- 
lems in public schools and colleges. The ex- 
tent to which such subjects are taught varies’ 
widely. Elsewhere in this report reference is 
made to the Harvard Fellowship plan. Pro- 
fessors from several universities are visiting 
this convention to study at first hand the 
problems of organized labor so they may 
give their students reliable information about 
labor. 


The committee therefore concurs in these 
two resolutions and urges affiliated unions to 
follow the example of the A. F. of L. in en- 
larging educational and public relations pro- 
grams and promoting the teaching of labor 
history and problems in public schools and 
colleges. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Federal Aid to Education 


Resolution No. 69—By Delegates John M. 
Fewkes, Joseph F. Landis, Irvin R. Kuenzli, 
Selma M. Borchardt, American Federation of 
Teachers. 

WHEREAS, The war has brought into 


glaring relief the inequities in educational op- 
portunity which exist in our nation, and 


WHEREAS, The United States Army has 
rejected an alarmingly large number of se- 
lectees for illiteracy, and 


WHEREAS, It has been the practice in 
some states to discriminate against Negroes 
and other groups in the provision of educa- 
tional opportunities, and 


WHEREAS, The financing of an equalized 
program of education on a national basis is 
impossible by local and state governments 
alone, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Federation 


of Labor call upon the Congress to enact 
legislation which will provide: 


1. Federal aid to the States to enable the 
States to maintain their schools 
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2. That in the program granting aid provi- 
sion for permanent aid be in a bill separate 
from the bill granting emergency aid 


3. That the fund be distributed among the 
several States on the basis of an objective 
standard which will be predicated upon the 
recognition of the relative need’ among the 
several States for such aid 


4. That the funds for the benefit of the 
schools be distributed within the States in 
keeping with the State law 


5. That funds be made available to the 
States to enable them to care for the well- 
being of all the children in every State. 


6. That the following minimum essentials 
be written into federal law as a condition 
for granting such aid to the States: 


A. All funds be distributed in such a man- 
ner as to prevent discrimination against 
minority groups or minority races 

B. The plan of distribution adopted within 
each State be made public before the 
funds are actually disbursed 


C. Each State be asked to work toward a 
minimum entrance salary of $1,500 per 
year for every professionally trained, 
properly certified teacher in that State 


D. Minimum length of school year 
E 


Statutory protection of tenure of em- 
ployment for teachers 


7. The introduction and extension of a 
sound program of adult education in all states. 


This resolution is in accord with previous 
declarations of the American Federation of 
Labor on the subject of federal aid ‘to educa- 
tion and parallels in a general way the rec- 
ommendations of the Permanent Committee on 
Education of the A. F. of L. After carefully 
analyzing the problems involved in a program 
of federal aid to education both with relation 
to the immediate needs of the schools and the 
practical possibility of enacting legislation, 
the Permanent Committee on Education con- 
cluded that emergency federal aid should be 
provided to relieve serious tensions caused by 
the dislocation of total war, and that work 
should be continued for the enactment of a 
permanent program at a later date. The 
Permanent Committee feared that the attempt 
to enact a general program of federal aid, 
under almost impossible conditions, would 
hamper the emergency program and result in 
near disaster for the schools in many areas. 
Attention is called to the report of the Execu- 
tive Council on this subject. 


Your committee wishes again to emphasize 
the position of the American Federation of 
Labor that federal aid to education shall not 
be construed to mean federal control of the 
schools. The A. F. of L. believes that ad- 


ministration and supervision of the schools 
and determination of the curricula should be 
left to states and local communities. Federal 
aid is ‘designed to assist states and local com- 
munities in providing and maintaining ade- 
quate school systems which they themselves 
operate and control. 


With these comments the Committee recom- 
mends concurrence on the resolution. 


Delegate Borchardt, Teachers: Mr. Chair- 
man: The bill providing Federal aid to educa- 
tion, S-637, is right now before the United 
States Senate. That bill combines permanent 
Federal aid and an emergency Federal aid pro- 
gram. 


We do not like certain features of that bill: 
first, under that bill the money can be ad- 
minstered in such a way that no teacher will 
get one cent of benefits out of it. The bill 
carries no safeguard to assure the teacher, 
who needs the money, one cent of it. 


Second, the hypocrisy of certain people from 
certain Southern states would use this bill— 
supposedly they say—to help the Negro get 
something, and yet the bill is so worded that 
he may be denied one cent to raise his status. 


Third, an emergency program of Federal 
aid can be given in such a way as to meet 
the emergency where it occurs, but a perma- 
nent program should recognize the fact that 
some states have an income tax—some do 
not. Some states have an equitable program 
of equalization of opportunity within the 
state—some do not. This bill makes’ it possi- 
ble for the states which tax their people very 
heavily to share the full burden, while the 
states which do not tax their people do not 
share equitably in that burden. 


Finally, this bill does not meet the essen- 
tials of the American Federation of Labor in 
establishing a minimum salary for teachers. 
Teachers in this country are paid from $300 
a year—I repeat, $300 a year; for college 
graduates up to—and this means 50% of the 
teachers in the United States—less than $1200 
a year. This Federation has repeatedly said 
we stand for a $1500 minimum entrance sal- 
ary for teachers—which goodness knows is 
low enough. There are some people who are 
making a fictitious religious fight out of it. 
There is a Klu Klux Klan fight being made 
on the basis that it is a religious issue. I 
make an appeal to knock out all of that 
Klu Klux Klan talk and stand for the princi- 
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ples of the American Federation of Labor 
in fighting for the real principles in oppos- 
ing these falsehoods. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Yellow Dog Contract in Oklahoma 
City 

Resolution No. 70—By Delegates John M. 

Fewkes, Joseph F. Landis, Irvin R. Kuenzli, 


Selma M. Borchardt, American Federation of 
Teachers. 


WHEREAS, The Board of Education in 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, has offered to the 
teachers of the city a “yellow dog” contract 
providing that no teacher shall be employed 
who is @ member of the American Federation 
of Teachers or any other labor organization of 
teachers, and 


WHEREAS, Such a contract is a distinct 
violation of the fundamental principles of 
democratic government for which the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has battled over the 
years and for which we are now waging global 
war, and 


WHEREAS, The right of public employees 
—local, state, and national—to affiliate with 
organized labor is generally recognized 
throughout the nation, and 


WHEREAS, The resurrection of the out- 
moded yellow dog contract in Oklahoma City 
is an alarming example of the attempt to use 
the war effort for the purpose of crushing 
organized labor, and 


WHEREAS, The danger of the spread of 
the yellow dog contract to other unions is a 
serious threat to all organized labor in the 
nation, and 


WHEREAS, The Board of Education and 
the Superintendent of Schools in Oklahoma 
City are hampering the war effort by com- 
pelling organized labor to battle against to- 
talitarian practices on the home front at a 
time when undivided effort should be used 
in waging war against the enemies of democ- 
racy on the battle front, and 


WHEREAS, .The President of the United 
States has stated that the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers can contribute much to win- 
ning the war and establishing a lasting peace, 
therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor, in convention assembled in Boston, 
Massachusetts, in October, 1943, condemn the 
Board of Education of Oklahoma City and 
the Superintendent of Schools, Dr. Herbert 
Bruner, for attempting to enforce a contract 
which conforms to the principles of the Axis 
dictatorship rather than to the philosophy of 
American democracy, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor congratulate the Central Labor 
Union of Oklahoma City and the Oklahoma 


‘ican democracy 
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Federation of Labor for the courageous bat- 
tle against this outrageous violation of the 
principles of American democracy, and be it 
further 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor and its affiliated unions render all 
possible assistance to the International Union 
of the American Federation of Teachers and 
to organized labor in Oklahoma in this battle 
to eliminate the vicious yellow dog clause from 
the contracts of the teachers of the city. 

Your Committee believes that the enforce- 
ment of a yellow dog contract in Oklahoma 
City prohibiting teachers from affiliating with 
organized labor is a cballenge to the entire 
labor movement as well as to the Teachers’ 
International Union. It is unthinkable that 
any employer in this enlightened age of Amer- 
would resurrect the out- 
moded yellow dog contract which was preva- 
lent a quarter of a century ago. The Board 
of Education and superintendent of schools 
who are responsible for the education of the 
children of Oklahoma City have compelled 
those who teach in the schools to sign a con- 
tract which in industry would be subject to 
prosecution under federal law. Such regimen- 
tation of employees in the public schools 
should serve as a grave warning that the bat- 
tle for democracy exists on the home front as 
well as on the battle front. The boys in the 
armed forces from Oklahoma City are fight- 
ing and dying for a principle which is being 
violated in their own home town. 


The committee, therefore, concurs in this 
resolution and urges the Executive Council to 
use every possib’e means including legal ad- 
vice in assisting to abolish the yellow dog 
contract in the public schools of Oklahoma 
City. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Committee Secretary Kuenzli: That con- 
cludes the report of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and the names of all the members of 
the committee which were listed on the 
second day’s proceedings have been attached 
to the report as follows: 


George M. Harrison, Chairman 
Irvin Kuenzli, Secretary 
E. E. Milliman 

Carl H. Mullen 

Edward J. Hillock 
Louis Horlbeck 

William I. Horner 
Thomas E. Wilkinson 
James Petrillo 

Andrew Wigstrom 
Leslie L. Myers 
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William L. McFetridge 
Harry H. Cook 
Isidore Nagler 
Harry Lundeberg 
Robert Bruck 
William Schoenberg 
James J. Doyle 
Charles J. MacGowan 
W. L. Allen 

Irvan Cary 

Joseph Belsky 

A. P. Bower 

Charles A. Coombes 


Committee on Education 


Committtee Secretary Kuenzli: I want first 
to thank this audience for listening to a voice 
that has been badly wrecked by a Boston cold 
and in the second place to move that the report 
of the committee as a whole be adopted by 
this convention. 


The motion was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote. 


President Green: The Chair recognizes 
Chairman Maloney of the Adjustment Com- 
mittee. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
ADJUSTMENT 


Committee Chairman Maloney: Mr. Chair- 
man and delegates: The Adjustment Com- 
mittee is not going to take up much of your 
time. We will be through in about three min- 
utes. I don’t believe that there will be any 
argument or discussion unless it is from the 
Molder’s President, delegate Harold Stevenson. 

For the first time in the history of Ameri- 
can Federation Conventions no resolutions or 
controversies of any kind have been referred 
to your Adjustment Committee. 


In our judgment this happy situation as 
far as jurisdictional controversies within the 
ranks of the Federation are concerned is 
conclusive proof that a condition of harmony 
and good will prevails toward each other. We 
are hopeful and confident this will continue 
for the duration, as well as the post-war 
period, and is in accord with the “no-strike”’ 
pledge made to our government by our great 
and able leader, President Green. 


Your committee desires to take advantage 
of this opportunity to most heartily congratu- 
late him for what we feel was the most 


able and dramatic address of his entire career 
in replying to the speech of the Commander 
of the American Legion. 
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The record labor is making during this 
second world war, on land, on the sea, in 
the air, and in the shops, the mines, trans- 
portation, and throughout our entire indus- 
trial system will go down in history as the 
miracle of the Twentieth Century. 


The American Federation of Labor, with 
all other loyal Americans, in this United 
States of America is ou the march. 


Chairman Maloney: Mr. Chairman, that 
concludes the report of the Committee on 
Adjustment, and it is signed by the committee: 

James Maloney, Chairman 
Felix H. Knight 
Roy Horn 
John F. McNamara 
J. B. Etchison 
Charles L. Bagley 
Arthur Seward 
W. Jewkes 
Frank Brewster 
Ed. J. Brown 
E. J. Manion 
Alfred Yoder 
George W. Lawson 
George Bradley 
L. M. Raftery 
Harry Nacey 
Joseph J. Delaney 
John M. Christenson 
Joseph O’Neill 
Joseph P. McCurdy 
Samuel R. Diskan 
Louis Krouse 
Philip Salem 
J. Raymond Britton 


Committee on Adjustment. 


Delegate Maloney moved the adoption of 
the report of the Committee’ as a whole. 
The motion was seconded and carried. 


COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 


President Green: There is one other con- 
vention committee that has not reported. It 
is my opinion that there were no resolutions 
referred to that committee—the Committee 
on Industral Relations. I think Vice Presi- 
dent Hutcheson is Chairman of that Commit- 
tee. Is there anyone here authorized to speak 
for the committee? 


Vice President Bates: Mr. Chairman, the 
other day Chairman Hutcheson of that com- 
mittee made an announcement that he had 
nothing referred to the committee, therefore 
he did not think it was necessary to make 
any other than that form of report. 


President Green: Very well. 
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RESOLUTIONS RECEIVED FROM 
FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS 


President Green: The Chair recognizes 


Secretary Meany. 


Secretary Meany: I wish to announce the 
report of the action of the Executive Coun- 
cil on resolutions received from Federal Labor 
Unions, which resolutions are, under the 
Constitution, referred to the Executive Coun- 
cil for consideration and disposition. 

Resolution on union waiver of initiation 
fees for returning members of the armed 
forces: by Cannery Workers Union No. 22473, 
Sunnyvale, California. The subject matter 
of this resolution was covered by Resolution 
No. 30, which has been reported on by the 
Resolutions Committee and acted upon by the 


convention. Therefore, there is no necessity 
for any Executive Council action on this 
resolution. 


Resolution calling on the Brotherhood of 
Painters to turn over to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor charters and membership in 
the city of Los Angeles which come under 
the jurisdiction of office employees: by Office 
Employees Union No. 20798, Los Angeles, 
California. This resolution has been disap- 
proved by the Executive Council. 


Resolution restricting A, F. of L. rights to 
issue charters for office workers in localities 
where such charters are already in existence: 
by Office Employees Union No. 20798, Los 
Angeles, California. Disapproved by the Ex- 
ecutive Council. 

Resolution enlarging jurisdiction of Fed- 
eral Labor Union No. 224738: by Cannery 
Workers Union No. 22478, Sunnyvale, Cali- 
fornia. Referred by Executive Council to 
President Green for his consideration and 
such action as he may deem appropriate. 

President Green: No action is necessary 
upon these resolutions, merely a report of the 
decision of the Executive Council in con- 
formity with the laws of the Federation. 


FINAL REPORT, COMMITTEE 
ON RESOLUTIONS 


Vice President Woll, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee: By action of the convention the 
Committee on Resolutions was directed to 
prepare a tribute to William D. Mahon, Presi- 
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dent of the Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employees of America. 
Complying with those instructions your com- 
mittee submits the following: 


Tribute to William D. Mahon 


In the midst of the pressing affairs which 
have engaged the attention of the 63rd annual 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, we now pause to pay tribute to Wil- 
liam D. Mahon, president of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employees of America, on the occasion 
of his jubilee anniversary which marks his 
fiftieth year as president of that magnificent 
union. 


The Federation concurs in the words of our 
great American poet, Carl Sandburg, in de- 
scribing this sterling leader of labor: “It 
would take a man-sized book to tell how and 
why Bill Mahon is one of the figures to give 
meaning to the cause of labor and the mys- 
tery of democracy. His integrity and sa- 
gacity, his fidelity to the plain folks from 
whom he came, his modest needs and humble 
ways of living, are worth looking at in this 
time of world crisis when the war and the 
peace after the war are to bring such hard 
tests of labor and democracy.” 


Bill Mahon spent all his adult years in a 
ceaseless, relentless struggle against economic 
and social injustice. And today, as in the 
early years of his struggle his watchword is, 
“Freedom Through Organization.” 


In the last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the lot of the street car workers of 
America was pitiful indeed. They labored 
from twelve to eighteen hours a day and for 
this they were paid from ten to fifteen cents 
an hour. They were inadequately fed, they 
lived in slums, their families suffered the social 
indignities of poverty, want and _ squalor. 
They were scorned by the press, sneered at by 
the politicians and ignored by the general 
public. 


* Among the first to work for the organiza- 
tion of these men was Bill Mahon who, to- 
gether with the immortal Samuel Gompers, 
decided to organize an international union of 
street car workers. In 1892 at Indianapolis, 
Indiana, such a union was formed. The 
organization was immediately subjected to 


hostility of the most vicious kind; men were 
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bribed, detectives and spotters were employed 
against active members of the union, violence 
was used and provoked on the slightest pre- 
text. But Bill Mahon and his associates 
worked ceaselessly and never faltered ‘for a 
moment, although the early days of the union 
were frequently black indeed. 

Today, Bill Mahon and his early co-workers 
tjhave been amply repaid, not in terms of per- 
sonal reward but in the satisfaction of a job 
well done. Members of the Amalgamated 
Association today receive from eighty cents 
to a dollar and twenty-five cents an hour, 
they are protected against discrimination, they 
enjoy the rights of seniority; they live as all 
American workers should live—in decent com- 
fort, worthy of their hire, providing for the 
comfort, health and education of their families. 
All these things—and more—the street car 
men of America and Canada owe in great 
measure to the labors of William D. Mahon 
and those who worked at his side. 

Although all ‘his life Bill Mahon has been 
humble and modest, honors came to him at 
frequent intervals. In 1916 he attended the 
British Trades Union Congress as a fraternal 
delegate of the Federation. He was elected 
vice-president of the American Federation of 
Labor in January, 1917. Shortly afterwards 
he was appointed a member of the Federal 
Electric Railway Commission, created by 
President Wilson to investigate and recom- 
mend a plan for the rehabilitation of the street 
railway industry. He resigned as vice-pres- 
ident of the Federation in 1923, but twelve 
years later, in 1935, was appointed vice- 
president. 

We have merely been able to sketch a few 
of the outstanding achievements in the life 
of this tireless, outstanding citizen and leader 
of labor. Much has been said and written 
about Bill Mahon. Officials, delegates and 
guests to the 63rd annual convention observed 
with regret that, due to ill-health, he was 
unable to be with us. To the many expres- 
sions of admiration, love, and respect which 
have been voiced on the floor and in the cor- 
ridors of the convention, the Federation now 
adds this official and yet warm tribute to an 
absent colleague. 

God grant him added years of fruitfulness, 
not only for the sake of the splendid union 
which he heads, but also for the sake of all 
of us who have been privileged to know ‘him! 

Vice President Woll: I move the adoption 
of this tribute. 
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The motion was seconded. 

Delegate McMorrow, Street Railway Em- 
ployees: Mr. Chairman, I desire at this time 
to thank the Federation for the respect shown 
the President of our organization. Those 
of us who know him intimately know that 
that tribute is deserved. It is sad for those 
of us who worked with him so long to sit 
here in his absence. Our prayer is that ‘he 
will be restored to health to carry on the work 
of the Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America. 


In his declining years he sees his first love 
fading from the picture. He inaugurated 
the means to bring into the fold of the 
American Federation of Labor the vehicle 
that was the succession to the street car. I 
am proud to report to this convention that 
we have practically 85 per cent of all the 
buses on wheels organized into the Amalga- 
mated Association. 


We are now confronted with the organiza- 
tion of the helicopter, which is entering our 
industry—if that is the correct name. We are 
going to man that, too, and we expect, if the 
airship succeeds to the bus, that we will 
man that. And in the event some other form 
of transportation comes in locally, we will 
operate that, too. 


In spite of CIO encroachments upon our 
jurisdiction we are advancing, and it will be 
an encouragement to the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation and its old champion when he receives 
the testimonal of the other day in this con- 
vention and this resolution. 

I thank you sincerely on behalf of our 
organization for this tribute. 

The motion to adopt the tribute as read by 
Vice President Woll was carried by unani- 
mous vote. 

Vice President Woll: I move that the offi- 
cers of the Federation be directed to send a 
copy of this tribute to William D. Mahon. 

President Green: Are there any objections 
to the adoption of the recommendation? 
Hearing none, the instructions will be carried 
out and it is so ordered. 


APPRECIATION TO BOSTON 


Resolution No. 126—Submitted by the Con- 
vention Committee on Resolutions. 


WHEREAS, the trade union movement of the 
city of Boston has been untiring in its efforts 
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to extend hospitality and minister to the com- 
fort and pleasures of the delegates and guests 
of the 68rd annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and 


WHEREAS, the press and broadcasting fa- 
cilities of the city have been very cooperative 
in affording opportunity for publicizing in- 
formation regarding our deliberation and ac- 
tivities while in Boston, and 


WHEREAS, the officers, delegates and 
guests of the Boston 1943 Convention have 
been accorded all possible consideration by 
the city and state officials, the churches and 
representative groups of the city, and 


WHEREAS, our stay in the City of Boston 
will ever be recalled with a feeling of kind- 
ness and appreciation toward the people of 
the city and state, and 


WHEREAS, the delegates, officers and guests 
of the convention are fully conscious of the 
difficulties as a result of wartime restrictions 
which had to be overcome in order to pro- 
vide so generously for our enjoyment and 
comfort during our stay, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, that the 68rd annual conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor 
hereby expresses its appreciation, gratitude and 
thanks to all who have contributed in one way 
or another to making this convention one of 
the most pleasurable and enjoyable in the 
history of the Federation; the officers and 
delegates to the convention express their heart- 
felt thanks to Governor Saltonstall and his 
charming wife for their gracious hospitality, 
to Mayor Tobin and the City of Boston, for 
welcoming them to this fine old _his- 
toric city and for the superb banquet to 
the officers and delegates of the convention, 
to John J. Delmonte, Chairman of the Con- 
vention Committee for his untiring efforts, to 
Mr. and Mrs. John J. Kearney for the recep- 
tion given to the ladies of the convention, to 
Harry Grages, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Boston Central Labor Union for his indefatig- 
able efforts to provide for the comfort and 
pleasure of the delegates, to the officers and 
members of all AFL unions in Boston who 
acted as hosts to the convention and to the 
newspapers and the radio stations which re- 
ported the convention’s proceedings with tra- 
ditional fairness and impartiality. 


Vice President Woll moved the adoption of 
the resolution. 


The motion was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote. 


Vice President Woll: This completes the 
report of the Committee on Resolutions, and 
it is signed by the committee: 


Matthew Woll, Chairman 
John P. Frey, Secretary 
J. A. Franklin 

John M. Gillespie 
William E. Maloney 

P. J. Morrin 

David Dubinsky 

John B. Haggerty 

L. P. Lindelof 
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R. G. Soderstrom 
Thomas H. O’Donnell 
John J. Mara 
Fred Baer 

J. L. Reilly 

M. A. Hutcheson 
Arnold S. Zander 
John E. Rooney 
Joseph P. Ryan 
Frank Kasten 
Richard F. Walsh 
Harold D. Ulrich 
Max Zaristky 
Hugo Ernst 


Committee on Resolutions. 


The report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions as a whole was adopted by the conven- 
tion. 


President Green: The Chair desires to an- 
nounce a meeting of the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor in the 
Hancock Room on the Mezzanine Floor tomor- 
row morning at ten o’clock. 


President Green’s Closing 
Statement 


We have now reached the end of our de- 
liberations and we have completed the work 
of the 63rd Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. Permit me to thank 
the convention committees, all of them, for 
the devoted and most valuable service which 
all members of the committee rendered during 
this session of the 63rd Annual Convention. 


The reports of these committees speak 
more emphatically than I could speak in sup- 
port of the statement I just made, that the 
committees have rendered most excellent and 
highly valuable service to the convention. They 
are discharged with the thanks of the con- 
vention, every one of them. 


It seems appropriate for me to say in clos- 
ing that I but echo the feelings in your hearts 
and minds and the words which you would ut- 
ter when I say that we have reached the end 
of the best, one of the finest and one of the 
most highly educational conventions that 
the American Federation of Labor has ever 
held. It has been what we have always 
classified it as being—an open forum of de- 
bate, a great democratic meeting of men who 
cherish fondly within their hearts and minds 
the value and the importance of democratic 
procedure and democratic control. 


Every one who wished to speak on any sub- 
ject during the time we have been in session 
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has been accorded ample and wide opportun- 
ity to do so. Let no man go from here and 
say that he was denied the opportunity of 
speaking to support reports of the commit- 
tees or to oppose anything proposed in this 
convention, or to criticize anything that was 
said or proposed here. We have measured up 
to the high standards set for a democratic in- 
stitution. We have made a genuine contribu- 
tion toward the promotion of the economic, 
social and industrial welfare of the workers 
of the nation. 


And now as we leave Boston to return to 
our homes, it will be with a deep apprecia- 
tion of the kindness extended to us by the 
people who reside in this city. We have been 
permitted to enjoy the hospitality and to carry 
on our deliberations in a friendly atmosphere 
and in a most happy environment. We are 
encouraged to face the future with a feeling 
of security and a feeling of determination 
that this great American Federation of Labor 
shall go forward, upward and onward in the 
execution of its policies and in the perform- 
ance of its work. 


This convention has 
the next year. We have obligated ourselves 
by action taken in this convention to give 
support to our government during the war 
emergency. Perhaps we will be called upon 
to make sacrifices of which we have not yet 
dreamed. But it must be the spirit of labor 
to give and to sacrifice, if necessary, in re- 
sponse to any appeal which may be made to 
us by the Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and Navy of the United States. 


shaped policies for 


We will continue to make a record of which 
we will be proud, a record without a blemish 
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the record of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

I deeply appreciate the cooperation of the 
delegates in attendance at this convention and 
the discharge of my duties as your presiding 
officer. The spirit manifested here is out- 
standing, brilliant, inspiring, and our asso- 
ciations together for a period of two weeks 
will enable us to go forward with a new 
determination to carry on. 


Now may I express the hope that each of 
you may return to your homes safely and that 
you will carry back to your fireside and your 
loved ones the fondest memories of a delight- 
ful visit spent here. 


We are going to close this convention by 
singing that inspiring song, “God Bless 
America.”” Berk Nickerson, a member of 
Musician’s Union No. 9 of Boston, will be 
at the piano. Miss Florence Toder, a member 
of Office Employees’ Union No. 14965 em- 
ployed as secretary of Meatcutters’ Union 
Local Union No. 592 of Boston, will lead in 
the singing. Now let me ask all of you to 
join in the singing of “God Bless America”— 
delegates, officers and visitors to the conven- 
tion and join in it with a spirit. Sing your 
best as I know you can do. 

The audience joined in the singing as re- 
quested by President Green. 


President Green: And now, delegates and 
visitors, at this solemn moment I declare the 
Sixty-third Annual Convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor adjourned sine die. 


At 6:25 o’clock, p. m., Thursday, October 14, 
1943, the Sixty-third Annual Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor was ad- 
journed sine die. 
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Representative visits U. S. (B. Ibanez).... ee ee: 154, 566 


(See Report Ed. J. Brown and Comm. on Int. Relations.) 
Chinese (see Immigration and Naturalization Legislation, also Exclusion Act). 


Chinese Association of Labor, message : . 454 
Chinese Exclusion Act: 
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Retirement system to retain independent status, Res. 58... 241, 344 
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Departments, A. F. of L., reports of (see listing by name of Department). 
Department of Labor (see Labor Department). 
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Dingell (Wagner-Murray) bill (see Nocial Security). 
“Directives” opposed Petal 553 


Discrimination, racial (see ‘Racial Discrimination). 
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Committee proposed to abolish, Res. 32 = 231, 420 
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Post-War reconstruction, Res. 65 ai ; 245, 589 
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Sconomic stabilization (see Manpower). 
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Special order of business...... : : 501 


Employment (see Manpower; Unemployment; War and A. F. of lL. Activities). 
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Entertainment of convention, announcements ; 1, 17, 18, 267, 277, 


Equal pay for equal work (E. C.) (state legislation) 
War Labor Board 
Executive Council, election to (see Hlection of Officers). 
Meetings during convention sivas : 
Official changes 
Summary ...... 
Report, Committee on: 
Appointment 
Assignment of subjects 
Report ; 
Subjects referred to 
Summary ...... 
Supplemental report (Machinists case ) 
Rules adopted by E. C. ; ‘ 
Expenses, A. F. of L. (see Report of Se cretary- Treasurer r). 
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Fact-Finding Commission, proposed establishment of, by A. F. 

Fair Employment Practice Committee. 
(See Address Msgr. Francis J. Haas; 
Committee endorsed, Res. 29 
Committee of Trade Unions to abolish discrimination ‘proposed, R 
President’s Committee on. 

(See Racial Discrimination also Res. 

Racial discrimination opposed, Res. 111... 

Fair Labor Standards (see Address lL. Metcalfe Walling). 

Fair Labor Standards Act, report on administration of 
(See Wage and Hour Administration). 

Farm bills (Pace and Bankhead) 

Farm Security Administration (legislation ) 

Farmers (Associated), Inc., anti-labor activities 

Fascism opposed by A. F. of L. (Res. 108) 
(Also see Anglo-American-Soviet and 

mittee. ) 

Federal Committee on Apprenticeship, support urged—Res. 67 
(See Apprenticeship). 

Federal employees (see Government Employees). 

Federal labor unions, membership in Metal Trades Councils, Res. 22 

Federal Public Housing Authority, functions of (see Housing) 

Federal unions (see Report Organizing Department, also 

Treasurer). 

Feldman, Dr. Aaron, statement from 

Fenton, Frank P. (see Organizing Activities) 

Ferris, Rev. Theodore P., invocation 

Finances, A. F. of L., report of (see Report of Secretary-Treasurer) 

Financial accounting of unions (see State Anti-Labor Legislation). 

Financial statement, A. F. of L 
(Also see Report of Trustees, A. F. 
Summary 

Firemen (see Le gislation and ‘Canal Zone). 

Firemen and Policemen (D. C.) 
(see Res. 54—IJ ncrease in Retirement Annuities). 

Fish, Hamilton (see Res. 108—On Abuse of Franking Privileges) 

Fishing industry, organizing in (see Seafarers Union). 
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General counsel, A. F. of L. report (see Legal Activities; Anti-Trust Suits and 
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Gillespie, John M 
Glove Workers (WLB) case 
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Goldberg, Israel H., remarks on Res. 73 (persecution of Jews) 
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Good-Will Committee 

Gordon, Archibald MeDonald, message 
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Gorman, Patrick E 

Goss, Albert S 

Government by “discretion” and “directives” deplored 
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Government contracts (see Public Contracts Act; also see haber Standards). 


Government Contracts Act (Walsh-Healey) administration 
Extension of operation urged 
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Government control of agencies which should be conducted by labor and manage- 


ment (opposition to) , 

Government control of unions deplored 
(Also see Report on Res. 35) va 

Government employees (also see Retire ment) : 
Citizenship rights urged for federal employes, Res. 89 
Increased pay for : 
Legislation di-ectly affecting (KE. C.). 

(Also see specific listings for each subject). 
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